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f 10 | BIN” THROUGH : | 
. "The, United States of North Ameri ca, Canada, Sc. 
e F IN THE YEARS 1795, 1796, AND 1707. 


PASSAGE FROM CHARLESTON TO NORFOLK. 


"HERE. do not frequently occur opportunities of obtaining a paſſage 

from Charleſton to N orfolk : the ſeaſon was too far advanced to 
admit of travellin g on horſeback through North-Carolina, and making 
in n that ſtate a ſufficiently long ſtay to acquire good information. After 
having waited a weck for a veſſel to convey me to Virginia, I had en- 
gaged a birth in a ſloop: but my Charleſton friends thought it too much 
encumbered with paſſengers to allow of my being conveniently accommo- 
dated on, board, beſides its being indifferently equipped ; and Mr. Grant, 
one of thoſe gentlemen from whom I had experienced the greateſt civili- 
ties at Charleſton, invited me to give the preference to a ſmall veſſel 
that was conſigned to him, which belonged to one of. his friends at 
Norfolk, and which was to fail in two days, This veſſel was not to be 
laden. to carry no other paſſengers than the owner's nephew and myſelf, 
and to take us in three days to. Norfolk. Although I diſliked the veſſel 
on account of her ſmall ſize, as ſhe was but of twenty-nine tons burden, 
yet the advantage of the other circumſtances counterbalanced that objec- 
tion, and [ thankfully accepted the offer : but, inſtead of "failing at the ex- 
piration of two days, ſhe was delayed fix days longer : inſtead of having 
no cargo, ſhe was laden with caſks of rice even to the very cabin : in- 
ſtead of a ſingle fellow-paſſenger, there were four: inſtead of being a 
Vol. II. B good 
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good failer, ſhe was as {low as a Dutch dogger: the captain was igno- 
rant, lazy, careleſs, and unacquainted with- the difficult coaſt of North 
Carolina. r 5 * 

At length, after having ane the aloft falious dangers on the 
ſhoals of Cape Fear and Cape Lookout, which we ought to have left at 
the diſtance of thirty miles; after . had one of our maſts four 
times ſhattered by che ſeverity.of the weather ; after having 1 run aground 
during the night on a bank in Chelſapeak Bay, from which we extri- 
cated ourſelves with dipculty a! at the expence of four hours' ſevere 
labour; after having eſcaped from ſeveral other perils to which the 
ignorance and neglect of our captain had expoſed us; and after a moſt 
unpleaſant voyage of eleven days, we arrived at Nortolk on * 20th of 


g May. : «4 k {HOW < 231 C07 01. WA 14 1 


Thus it t often. happens chat the event is far from — with 
te ee Rs 15 4 8 but inconveniences and 


A. 


„ - * * 


lides, on; lo: danger does not ſubject the l to any laborious 
exertions: : for i in that fituation, beyond all others, he is compelled to ac- 
knowledge himſelf ſubject to the e (way | of uncontrollable neceſſity. His 


condition, however, i is not on that account the more agreeable ; far from 


it: but it affords a ſort of melancholy conſolation to a man already 
fatigued with untoward events, and prediſpoſed to bear with patience 
thoſe further croſſes of which he i Is, deſtined to be the ſport. | 
On my paſſage 1 learned that our little veſſel belonged to Colonel 
H=, the Britiſh conſul, and principal of one of the moſt opulent 
Sandal houſes in Norfolk, which, however, does not bear his name, 
but, that of his nephew, Thomas He. for by the laws of England, and 
choſe of every r nation who v wiſh that the duty of their envoy ſhould be the 
primary object of his attention, a conſul i is not allowed to carry onany 


ſpecies. of commerce in the country where he is employed. But Colonel 


H., like ſo many others, thus eludes that regulation, and employs 
his capital on his own account under the firm of his nephew, which he 


hi * | directs 
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directs as completely as if he were the avowed principal in the buſineſs. 
It was with Mr. Morgan who is not the colonel's relative as Mr. Grant 
had informed me, but one of the perſons employed under him for the 
affairs of the conſulate— that I ſailed: and from his converſation I had 
a new opportunity of obſerving: how uniformly all thoſe who are em- 
ployed by the * * miniſtry, and all ſuch as have imbibed their prin- 
ciples, ſpeak of the Americans with averſion and contempt. Such a diſ- 
poſition on their part ſeems as little likdyito furniſh motives that ſhould 
render palatable the late treaty of cy and commerce, as dhe articles of 
the treaty eee e moi not ei doider riot a byf ors ei winds H 

Since the revolution, * # * # has nominated, for her conſuls in the 
United States, Americans who had been proſeribed i in their native 
country for having taken part in 6ppobtion to the cauſe of indepen- 
dence ; ſhe has ſent thither, as her miniſters, men the moſt violent i in 
their opinions, and in their diſcourſes againſt the American nation. In 
the midſt of peace ſhe ſeizes her ſhipe, and preſſes; her failors; the re- 
news theſe outrages with additional violence at the very moment of con- 
duding the treaty of alliance; and the American government teſtifies no 
reſentment. of ſuch proceedings. When we ſee, as is the caſe at the 
preſent period, that morality and honeſty are ' utterly diſregarded in poli- 
tics, it is eafy to account for the conduct of * * * in this particular; 
but chat of the American rulers is wholly unaccountable. 


In failing out of Charleſton Bay, we eroſſed the bar by the north 
paſſage, near Sullivan's Iſland: this is the narroweſt and ſhalloweſt of 
all the paſſages; but it was more than ſufficiently deep for our purpoſe : 
we had a good pilot on board: and thus with perfect ſafety we abridged 
our courſe by a dozen of miles. A few days before, a ſhip from Ja- 
maica, a valuable prize taken by a French privateer, had been loſt 
through the miſmanagement of a drunken pilot, who ran her aground 
in conducting her through the middle paſſage, which is the deepeſt of 

all. The nature of the ſand which compoſes the bank is ſuch, that in 
a few hours, | it fwallows up whatever — upon it, and chat the thip 
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in queſtion; from which onlyaf ew bales of coffee could be ſaved, totally 
diſappeared in twelve hours, hull * enn o _ not a veſtige = her 
was' _y 3 to be ee Sr 594 be. 


Tires „ eli 75 ” 


e e © ENTRANGEINTO ELIZABETH RIVER. 


F Thoſe veſſels which; * was the — with ours, are honed — Nor- 
folk, ſteer to the left; after they have paſſed between Cape Henry, and 


Cape Charles, which form the entrance of. the Cheſapeak-. On Cape 
Henry is erected a fort which is ſeen from a great diſtaner. Behind it, 


and oppoſite to the entrance of this vaſt bay, and a little to the left, i is 


Hampton Road. We approached within ſight of it in order to gain 
— a PR eee eee 


* CS L's © th . | + (11 bn \ v4 ali aged 1 
" STATE OF VIRGINIA —NORFOLK AND PORTSMOUTH. | 


8 llc Elizabeth Dive anne. mjlen. from: the ſpot 
how it diſcharges its waters into the bay. In the intervening ſpace 
there are few houſes, and thoſe few almoſt all preſent a wretched ap- 
pearance. An almoſt uninterrupted. ſucceſſion of pines are the only 
object which meets the voyager's eye. Erancy Ifland lies nearly in the 
middle of the river at a ſhort diſtance above its mouth. Two points of 
land, which approach within a quarter of a mile of each other in. front 
of Norfolk, are ſtrengthened with forts which are capable of fucceſsfully 
defending the entrance. That on the Norfolk fide is in better condition 
than the other, which, however, might be an n and at no 


great expence. 


The town of Norfolk. x was . burned at the commencement of 
the war, by order of Lord Dunmore, who was at that time governor of 
Virginia for the king of England. Not a ſingle houſe remained ſtand- 
ing: and the damage was eſtimated at a million and half of dollars. The 
Englith who now inhabit the town, aſhamed of that a& of barbarity, 


aſſert 
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is 
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aſſert that Lord Dunmore gave orders only for the burning of the ware- 
Houſes on the wharfs, for the purpoſe of facilitating the defence of the 
place, and that it was the Americans themſelves who burned the re- 
mainder of the town by order of the committee of ſafety of the legiſla- 
ture of Virginia. It is not forgotten how a few years ago the Jacobins 
in France ſaid that the ariſtocrats were themſelves the perſons who ſet 
fire to their own chdteauz, Party-animoſity prompts men to advance the 
groſſeſt abſurdities, and cauſes them to be believed even by thoſe who 
relate them. Mankind are every where the ſame ;—an obſervation, of 
which the truth is univerſally acknowledged. e 

Portſmonth, a fmall aſſemblage of houſes on the oppoſite fide of 
the river, did not ſhare in the conflagration of Norfolk. From its 
fituation it ſeemed entitled to expect all the commerce of Elizabeth 
River: at its quays the greateſt depth of water is found: at the higheſt 
tides, it is there twelve feet deep, whereas it is only fix at Norfolk : the 
pump-water at the former place is not brackiſh, as at the latter: the ſoil 
on which the town is built is more dry, and the air more ſalubrious. 
But, at the concluſion of the peace, the inhabitants being incenſed 
againſt the Engliſh, refuſed to admit any merchant of that nation, or 
any new-comer whoſe political principles were liable to ſuſpicion. To 
th's rancarous diſpoſition was attributed a political motive of a leſs 
generous kind—an apprehenſion on the part of the American merchants 
who had remained at Portſmouth, left the new-traders who might come 
to ſettle among them, ſhould, by the advantage of bringing in greater 
capitals than they themſelves poſſeſſed, be enabled to outdo them in the 
line of commerce. 

However this may be, the confequence has been, that the inhabitants 
have removed to the oppoſite ſide ; that Norfolk has been rebnilt, and 
that irs trade is twenty times more conſiderable than that of Portſmouth : 
nay, the few merchants who ftilt reſide in the latter town, purchaſe at 
Norfolk almoſt all the articles that conſtitute their cargoes, and ſome of 
them even have their compting-houſes there. 


Portſmouth, which, in a * great 1 contains at baden only 
about 
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about a hundred houſes, and whoſe ſtreets run in very ſtraight lines, 
wears the appearance rather of a town recently traced out than of one 
already built. A ſmall market is held there, but it is indifferently ſup- 
plied: there is alſo an epiſeopalian church, a tolerably handſome build- 
ing, in which, as in all the churches of Georgia, Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, a peculiar ſtation is allotted to the negroes, who are not allowed 
to mingle with the whites, 
At the cloſe of the year eighty-three there were not yet ning houſes 
rebuilt at Norfolk: at preſent-the number is between ſeven and eight 
hundred. It is one of the uglieſt, moſt irregular, and moſt filthy towns 
that can any-where be found. The houſes are low and unſightly, 
almoſt all conſtructed, of wood, and erected without any attention to 
make them regularly line with each other; not twenty of them are built 
of brick. The ſtreets are unpaved : the town is ſurrounded by ſwamps: 
the naſtineſs and ftench which prevail in it are exceſſive, and add to the 
natural inſalubrity of the ſituation, and of the climate which is ex- 
tremely hot. The magiſtrates, it is ſaid, have ſometimes attempted to 
introduce into the place a greater degree of order, and eſpecially of 
cleanlineſs : but theſe regulations have not been attended to; and 
nobody is any longer willing to act as magiſtrate. | 
Fronz. theſe concurrent ſources of unhealthineſs it reſults that diſeaſes 
are habitual at Norfolk in ſummer and autumn, and that malignant 
epidemics are there frequent. Laſt year the yellow fever is ſaid to have 
carried off there five hundred perſons from a population of four thou- 
ſand. Three hundred died at the time the diſtemper prevailed ; the 
others fell victims to its conſequences. The inhabitants of Norfolk, 
even thoſe among them who are the moſt opulent, fancy that the uſe of 
wine and ſtrong liquors furniſhes them with a preſervative againſt the 
inſalubrity of the climate; and they make liberal uſe of the remedy. 
Previous to the war, the town is ſaid to have contained eight thouſand 
inhabitants. | 
Norfolk carries on a adds trade with Europe, the Antilles, 
and the Northern ſtates. Her exports are wheat, flour, Indian corn, 
| timber 


* 
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timber of every kind, particularly planks, ſtaves, and ſhingles, ſalt meat 
and fiſh, iron, lead, flax-ſeed, tobacco, tar, turpentine, hemp. All 
theſe articles are the produce of Virginia, or of North Carolina, which 
latter ſtate, having no ſea-ports, or none that are good, makes her ex- 
portations principally through thoſe of Virginia. n 
Norfolk is the only port for the ſouthern part of this ee ſtate: 
for, as no veſſels above the burden of a hundred or a hundred and twenty 
tons can go up to peterſburg or Richmond, the produce of the back 
country which is brought to thoſe places by land, is for the moſt part 
ſent down in lighters to Norfolk, whence it is exported. Thus, this 
port almoſt ſingly carries on all the commerce of that part of Virginia 
which lies ſouth of the Rappahannoc, and of North Carolina far 
beyond the Roanoke. 
| They are at preſent forming a canal, which, paſſing Gironh 4 the 
Diſmal-Swamp, is to unite the waters of the ſouth branch of Elizabeth- 
River, or rather of Dup-Creek which falls into it, with Albemarle-Sound, 
by the river Paſkotank, and which will thus confiderably ſhorten and 
facilitate the communication between North-Carolina and Norfolk. 
This canal, to which the two legiſlatures of North-Carolina and Vir- 
ginia have ſeverally given their ſanction, is carried on by ſubfcription : 
it is three years ſince it was begun; and in three years more it is ex- 
pected to be finiſhed. It is to be twenty-eight miles in length, and to 
run through a ſoil which is {aid to be very favourable for the purpoſe, 
and eaſily worked. Five miles of it are already dug on the Virginia 
fide, which I examined with ſome care, and thought very well executed: 
the ſame length is alſo dug on the ſide of North-Carolina. The Diſmal-/ 
Swamp has leſs ſolidity than any other which I have ever yet ſeen : but! 
the earth which is dug for the paſſage of the canal, hardens in the air, 
and makes an excellent dike. 


What muſt appear very ſurpriſing, is, that, for this and which already 
ſeems in ſuch a ſtate of forwardneſs, no levels have been taken. It is 


not yet known what number of locks may be neceſſary, and even whe- 
ther any will be requiſite : conſequently it is impoſſible to aſcertain what 
may 
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may be the expence of completing it, or even whether *. 


undertaking can be depended on. It is thus almoſt all the public works 
are carried on in America, where there is a total want of men of talents 


in the arts; andi where ſo many able men, who are perhaps at this 


moment unemployed in Europe, might to a certainty make their for- 
tunes at the ſame time as * were in, . ſervice to the 
country. 

_ The exportations from Norfolk: amounted, in in 1701, to 1,028,789 
3 1792, to 1,147, 414—in 1793, to 1,045,525—1n 1794, to 
1,687,194—in 1795, to 1,034,827—and already to 1,088, 105 dollars 
for the firſt quarter of the current year (1796): When we conſider 
the increaſe in the exports for ſome years back, we muſt recolleQ that 
the difference is much more conſiderable in the value than in the quan- 

tity. The neceffities of Europe have more than doubled the price: and 
although it be certainly a fa& that the clearing of new grounds augments 
the quantum of produce,: that augmentation bears no proportion to the 
difference of value preſented -by the tables for three years back, ſent in 
from the different cuſtom-houſes. In giving a combined view of the 


details of the exportation of the three principal articles: of the produce of 


the country for the laſt five years, I furniſh an pony proof of my 
aſſertion. 


— — - — — 


27 BARS. ... 4 

QUANTITIES. —— — — — 

| 1791. 1792. | 1798- | 1794. | 1795- 

Barrels of Flour . . .. $5,071 45,909 | ' 52.836 '} 78,981 66,525 

4 Buſhels of Indian Corn .{ 341.984 280,834 | 258,735 | 211,313 | 442,075 

'} Caſks of Naval Stores 29,376 } 44,665 | 26,753 23,286 14,724 | 
VALUE OF THOSE ARTICLES. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

Hour 4 þ 191,039 ] 242.357 | 296,415" | 436,352 | 629.384 

Indian Corn ] 120,733 | -104.977 154,264 105, 661 192,499 
ST; > $2.333 nn N 5,014 ⁶ 45,804 3,111 by 


Thus we fee that a-barrel of flour, whoſe medium value in 1791 
was five dollars and fifty-five cents, in 1792 five dollars and three cents, 
in 1793 five dollars and fifteen cents, in 1794 five dollars and fifty-ſix 


cents, 
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cents, roſe in 1795 to nine dollars and thirty-five cents; and that Indian 
corn, which is an article of only ſecondary demand, was at thirty-ſeven 
cents the buſhel in 1791, at fifty-four in 1792, at ny in 1793, at 
fifty-one-in 1794, and at ſixty-ſix in 1795. 

The comparative table of the prices of timber for tis fre alla 
non exhibits the ſame . of price. 5 


— Staves | 
= Heating -| 
2 White "IT 644 
per es 
thouſand. chobſind: 
— Doll Cevts, Cents . I. Denis. Doll. Tens. 


With reſpect to the naval ſtores, as they conſiſt of various articles ex- 
tremely different in value, and as I am not furniſhed ith the particulars, 
I cannot ſubject the amount of the general eſtimates to the ſame com- 
pariſon as thoſe of the wheat, Indian corn, and timber. od 

Excluſive of the flour. exported from Norfolk, there is drawn FMS 
the ſtate, through that and other ports, a great quantity of wheat, which 
is taken by the merchants of Philadelphia and New-York, or the millers 
of Brandiwine, who manufacture it into flour which they export to 
Europe. Good mills are not very common in Virginia; and the want 
of · capitals to ere a ſufficient number of them does not allow thie Vir- 
ginians to enjoy the great advantages ariſimg from. che manufacture 
of flour, which they have hitherto reſigned to the other ſtates The 
high price of wheat this year, and the hope that it would rife ſtill higher, 
have kept in Virginia a conſiderable quantity of, that commodity: and, 
in conſequence of this ſpeculation, which the-preſent ſtate of the market 
ſhews to have been ill-founded, the planters and the millers have on 
hand a greater ſtock of the article than they have ever had in the pre- 
ceding years at the ſame ſeaſon. 1104 1s:41,tmc 1830 "i 

Vor. II. Es > | The 
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The ſame! is the caſe with reſpect to the tonnage of the different 
American ports; its increaſe i is in great meaſure owing to the circum- 
ſtances of the war, which render the American bottoms the only vehicles 
that afford any tolerable ſecurity for the tranſportation of thoſe articles 
of American produce of which Europe and the colonies ftand in need, 
and confine in their own ports the merchant ſhips:of France, England, 
Holland, &c. until the return of peace. Ten years ago, Norfolk could 
not, reckon ten large veſſels of her own; whereas at preſent ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes fifty of that deſcription, excluſive of fifty others of ſmaller ſize 
particularly employed in the trade to the Antilles, Under the name 


of Norfolk are to be underſtood Norfolk and Portſmouth ; for thoſe 
two places, though otherwiſe diſtinct, conſtitute but à ſingle port of 


entry, and are both ſubject to the ſame cuſtom-houſe. The preſent 
tonnage of Norfolk is 15 ,567 tons, excluſive of the veſſels 1 in 
the coaſting trade. _ 

- Thedanger of ſmuggling which might be carried on by veſſels coming 
from foreign countries, and diſcharging their cargoes in James or Vork 


river, induced the congreſs to enact a law prohibiting veſſels bound to 


Richmond, Peterſburg, or York-town, from entering thoſe rivers without 
having on board a cuſtom-houſe-officer, whom the captain comes or 
ſends for to Norfolk. This precaution, which operates as a partial 
check on that illicit trade, does not however entirely repreſs it; and I 
have been aſſured that it is carried on to a conſiderable amount along 
the ſhores of the Cheſapeak, notwithſtanding the vigilance of two ſmall 
veſſels belonging to the government of the Union, which are amy 
cruiſing with a view to prevent it. | 

The exportation of tobacco from Norfolk has, by the Ames of 
the culture of that article in Virginia, been reduced above one third 
within the laſt five years. In 1793, it amounted to 15, 02 hogſheads— 


in 1794, to 11,062 —and in 1795, to 9,968. I have not been able to 


procure an accurate ſtatement of the ne. exported in 1 791 and 
1792. | 
Many Engliſh W vm are eſtabliſhed at Norfolk; and the 
merchants 
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merchants of that nation hate the Americans here as well as throughout 
almoſt the whole of the United States. They break out into invectives, 
and are laviſh"of contemptuous expreſſions, againſt the country which 
enriches them. We ought never to wonder at the effects of prejudice 
and paſſion :- yet, »in- order to account for this prepoſterous conduct, it 
is neceſlary to recollect that the generality of thoſe merchants, who are 
but the agents of different houſes in England, are men utterly deſtitute 
of education: for the better ſort of Engliſh merchants eſtabliſhed 1 in 
Ameriea are not guilty of ſuch blameable conduct. 

The animoſity of the Engliſh merchants refiding ax Norfolk i is farther 
exaſperated by the preſence of a conſul who is a native of America, 2 
loyaliſt, who bore arms againſt his country during the war between 
the colonies and Britain, and who, in addition to the polities of 
the Britiſh cabinet, feels the ſpur of perſonal reſentment for the con- 
fiſcations he has ſuffered. Public opinion however is unanimous in his 
favour with reſpe& to his conduct in the war, which was very different 
from that of ſeveral officers' who: ſo ſtrikingly derogated from the ho- 
nourable character which the bor am nation is en allowed to 
| This year England bobs from nenn a e of horſes to 
mount the cavalry which ſne propoſed to ſend to the French iſlands; and 
thoſe ſupplies, which at every former period had always bee eonftdeted | 
as warlike ſtores, were by the American miniſtry accounted ordinary 
merchandize: conſequently their exportation was authorized by law, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the French conſul. But fortune 
has not proved ſo favourable to the Britiſh plans as the council of the 
United States : for, of four hundred horſes already ſhipped off, only 
one hundred and fifty lived to reach tlie place of their deſtination, and 
arrived there in bad condition. A veſſel which had about a hundred 
on board did not preſerve a ſingle one of he number. The precautions, 
taken for the tranſportation of three hundred more that yet remain at | 
Norfolk, being the ſame as thoſe adopted vrith reſpect to the former, 
the ſame reſult muſt inevitably enſue; and the fame will probably 
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be the fate of five hundred others now 3 in North. Ca- 
rolins. 


If the 1 of Engliſh. Wesens 2 5 creatures of the eoniful at 


Norfolk. indulge in angry invective againſt the Americans and the party 
attached to France, the merchants and other members of the community 


who have embraced the contrary party, ſupport it with equal warmth : 
ſo-that nought but diviſton reigns at Norfolk in conſequence. But the 


pre yaihng <pinjon chere is in favour of the French. This warmthi of 


animoſity, as much as the unhealthineſs of che climate, retards the Increaſe 


of Norfolk, whete few new merchants come to ſettle, notwithſtanding 
its advantageous ſituation for commerce: It cannot however be doubted 


that che temptation held oꝶ by the hope of making a fortune will ſooner 


or latet counterbalance thoſe inconveniences, as it has, in the caſe of 
thoſe -merchants who arc already ſettled there, prevailed over the pro- 
bability of diſeaſes —I have every-where heard the"'Preſident of the 
United States mentioned with great refpe&. 1: ner ee 

In all Wirginia there is but à Gingle bank eftabliſhed—that of Alex- 
S which conſequently aſſords to the commerce of Norfolk no 
other aid than that of its paper, which in every part of the ſtate is ac- 
cepted as caſh, when indorſed with a good name. In Norfolk there 
are not many opulent houſes, very few whoſe commercial enterprizes 
are of ö — but ſeveral * 3 on trade to a more 


limited extent. 331 


Agriculture can hardly be dd to | exiſt m Norfolk county, or in that 


of Princeſs Ann, which borders on it. Theſe two counties do indeed 


produce ſome Indian corn: but the lands would, from their nature, 
require great attention and labour to render them productive of good 
crops, eſpecially along the borders of the Cheſapeak and the ſea-coaſt. 
The landet property is much divided; and the inhabitants, who in general 


are not in very eaſy circumſtances, devote themſelves rather to the fell- 


ing of timber than to the cultivation of the foil. Scarcely does the 


ſize of their gardens exceed half a ſcore perches : they cut down trees 
on their own lands and wherever elſe they find them of any value ; 


and 
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and they ſquander their whole earnings on ſtrong liquors, as is the practice 
with all thoſe who lead that kind of life, Yet they are in the habit of 
gaining above a dollar per day, deduction being made for the convey- 
ance of the timber to the river-fide z and the expence of this tranſport- 
ation is about one half of the value of the article thus tranſported. This 
timber is purchaſed by merchants at Norfolk, who derive a conſiderable 
profit either from the employment or re-ſale of it. 

The plantations in the interior parts of theſe counties, being ſome- 
— better cultivated than the borders of the ſea or of the rivers, 
furniſh the Norfolk market with ſalt beef and pork i in ns quantity 
even for exportation. 

In all theſe parts, land is ſold at from fix to the dollars per acre 
and often the value of the timber which it offers for the axe amounts to 
four or e times the price of the original purchaſe. 

From eighty to ninety veſſels of different dimenſions are 3 
built at Norfolk. The price of building is, for the hull on coming 
trom the hands of the carpenter, twenty-four dollars per ton for thoſe 
of above a hundred and twenty tons. Ready for ſea, they coſt from 
forty- ſeven to fifty dollars per ton. The prices have riſen above one 
fourth during the laſt three years. The ſhipwright's wages are two 
dollars and three quarters per day. Veſſels of inferior dimenſions are 
much cheaper. A conſiderable number of them are ſold at Philadel- 
phia, and to great advantage.— Theſe ſmall veſſels are conſtructed for 
quick ſailing: but this port, in common with almoſt all thoſe of the 
Cheſapeak, labours under the inconvenience of worms which attack 
the veſſels from June to September, and do them material injury. 


The vicinity of Norfolk is abundantly productive of workmen of 


every kind of ſailors, of ſea captains— and Virginia is not in this 
reſpe& dependent on the Northern ſtates, as are Carolina and Georgia. 
There is at Norfolk a tolerably good ſchool for boys, but it is lately 


eſtabliſhed : it is what is commonly called a grammar-ſchool. Forty | 


dollars per annum is the ſum paid for each pupil. There is no 
ſchool for girls, except thoſe where they nes to read: and ſuch parents 
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FE. 10 40 give their, .daughters ny" further education, ſend them to 
W Miamſbnrg or Baltimore. 


The courts of the juſtices of the peace for the police of the city = 
us. environs are held at Norfolk; the county-court is held at Suffolk, 
another town'ab#t eight miles diſtant from the former. The priſons 
are ſmall, and ill conducted: there is no walk for the priſoners : they 
are fed by the jaffor, who receives for each a ſhilling per day. 

The market at Norfolk is held every day, but it is not well furniſhed. 


The e beef, however, is better here than at Charleſton : it coſts ten pence 


the pound ; mutton, veal, &c. a ſhilling ;- flour, fourteen dollars the 
barrel common wifkman is paid a dollar per day, beſides his board. 
The cord of fire-woll coſts three dollars; hickory-wood, half a dollar 
additional. The kite Fof a negro. is from eight to ten dollars per month. 
The medium rate of houſe-rent is two hundred and thirty dollars. The 
price of lots in the town is from nine to ten dollars the foot in front, on 
à depth of ſeventy feet. Fiſh is very abundant in the river and the bay. 
The Virginia cutrency is ſix "TROP to the dollar, ten dollars making 
three pounds. 

Mr. Plume, a native of Ireland, an active and intelligent man, who 
ſettled at Norfolk before the American war, conduQts there a tannery 
and rope-walk, in which he employs as workmen his own negroes. He 
manufactures to a large amount, furniſhes a · great part of the cordage 
conſumed in the port, and ſends his leather to every part of America. 
He procures almoſt all his hemp from the back parts of Virginia; the 
remainder he derives from Ruſſia. The latter, without being ſtronger 
than that of Virginia, is more eaſily wrought, and more readily receives 
the dreſſing. Ihe country ſupplies Mr. Plume nearly with all the hides 
he has occaſion for: he \ievertheleſs gets ſome from the heretofore 
Spaniſh part of Saint-Domingo. 3 

It was intended that Norfalk ſhould build one of the. fix frigates of 


pus the United States had determined to compoſe their marine : bur, 


ſubſequent conſiderations having influenced the Congreſs to adopt the 
reſolution of reducing the number to three inſtead of ſix that were voted 


two 


7 
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two years ago, the other three frigates have been countermanded. That 
which was to have been built at Norfolk is among the number of the 
latter: it was begun at Goſport, a ſmall dependency of Portſmouth, 
where there are dock-yards for the conſtruction of the largeſt veſſels 
I have ſeen the beginning of the intended conſtruction : only the keel 
and ſome of the principal ribs are put together: but the timber neceffary 
for completing the work is almoſt entirely collected on the fpot, where 
it lies Without workmen and without protection. It is canfidently aſ- 
ſerted that this collection of fine timber, which: has not been procured 
without conſiderable trouble, and eſpecially ous expetice, is 
going to be ſold. Tt might, one would think uch more advan-- 
tageouſly preſerved for the uſe of the United — * appear, by this 
order for its ſale, diſpoſed to preclude themſelves from even the * 
bility of reverting to their former reſolution. . . 
The communication between Norfolk and Portſmouth- is continaal : 
it is carried on by ſix row-boats belonging to a company, and by three 
ſcows in which horſes and carriages are conveniently ferried over. The 
fare for each paſſenger is one-ſixteenth of a dollar: but, on paying fix 
dollars, a perſon may become free of the paſſage for twelve months. 
Theſe boats are managed by negroes belonging to the company. It is 
not an unintereſting obſervation to remark that one of thoſe negreos, - 
named Semes, aged from thirty to five and thirty years, has learned to 
read and write by his own unaided exertions. His converſation an- 
nounces ſolid good ſenſe, together with an earneſt deſire of inſtruction: 
and, after having ſeen him, it is not eaſy to adopt the opinion of thoſe 
who refuſe to allow the negro race any conſiderable portion of in- 
telle&. | 
All the country about Norfolk is level, wichout any elevation. The 
width and beautiful forms of Elizabeth-Rĩiver the little town of Portſmouth 
on the oppoſite ſnore - the great number of — ſome at anchor, ſome 
at the wharfs, ſome under repair, ſome building, enliven the proſpect, 
and render it tolerably pleaſing : but, without theſe acceſſaries, it would 
be dull and inſipid. The navigation of fifteen miles, which muſt be per- 
formed in order to reach the beginning of the Diſmal-Swamp canal, lies 
tghrough 
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thiigh/a country equally flat, where th2 houſes are thinly ſcattered, 
+ Gnall and mean in appearance, and ſituate each in the centre of a ſmall 
==: —- ch. of cleared ground. not exceeding two or three acres. All along 
Plisabeth River A the creeks' which flow into it, are built great num- 
= - bers of ſmall veſſels, which. are almoſt all intended for fale at Philadelphia. 
=: The temperature of the air at Norfolk is conſtantly variable, as is the 
WE N It frequently happens that in 
the ſame day the diverſity of two or three ſeaſons is experienced. The 
: eakedy and., north-eaſterly winds render the weather cold even in 
4 „ Lyman; from every point the wind is accompanied with burning 
* heat. At Norfolk, ah. almoſt every other part of America, ſpring is 
5 unknown. The MF begins to be felt at an early ſeaſon; and at the 


= . _ commencement . and even roſe- 

1 trees, are in bloom” | 
4 8 Is every part-of America through which I have hitherto called, 

= : the. obliging civilities I have experienced have invariably proved how 

1 flulſe and groundleſd are-thoſe prejudices which the French and Engliſh 

| ſo obſtinately entertain to the diſadvantage of the Americans. Were I 

in this inſtance: to form my ideas from my own perſonal experience 

alone, they alſo-might in like manner be branded with the appellation 

of prejudice: but I have found my opinion corroborated by that of 

every traveller whom I have had an opportunity of ſeejug, and who” 

thought proper to judge for himſelf, uninfluenced by partiality. ' The 


whom they come recommended, is not confined to a dinner—the uſual 
return for letters of introduction: it is common to meet men, even men 


you think proper to engroſs - ḧ⁰ ſeek for the means of rendering your 


their complaifance, and makes you feel it each moment more and more 
agreeable. As to me, who think myſelf by no means addicted to ex- 
aggeration, and who am far from being an admirer of every thing I ſee 
in America, I confeſs that I ſeldom quit a place where I have made any 


ſtay, 


friendly reception given to travellers in America, eſpecially by thoſe to 


of little leiſure, who devote to you as great a portion of their time as 


ſtay agreeable—and this without compliment, with an appearance of 
ſincerity and ſatisfaction which faves you from being embarraſſed by 
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ſtay, without thinking and ————_— myſelf bound to entertain a 5 
ſenſe: of gratitude, of which I carry away with me a reſolution of ſooher, 
or-later-proving the fincerity. Major William Lindſey, Commilliotier 
of the Cuſtam-houſe, is, of all the inhabitants of Norfolk, the individual 
v ith whom I have the moſt particular reaſon to be ſatisfied. He is 2 
man recommended hy ſimplicity of manners and goodneſs of heart and 
is held in univerſal eſteem. I am perſonally indebted to him for in- 
formation on a variety of ſubjects ; and to his amiable diſpoſition to- 9 
ward me I am further indebted for the opportunities 1 acquiring ſuch 
information as he could not himſelf furniſh me with. 
There are three churches in Norfolk: one, — 
which, like all the others of that ſect in Virginia, is ſubje& to the in- 
ſpection of the Biſhop of Williamſburg: another belongs to the Roman 
Catholics, and the clergyman derives his powers from Mr. Carrol, 
Biſhop of Maryland: the third is a Methodiſt church, in which, as in 
all others of that denomination, there is an abuniance of- . howl- 
ings, and contortions. -. 
To the port of Norfolk, EL any other in the United States, came 
the greateſt number of coloniſts eſcaped from Saint- Domingo at the 
commencement of their troubles. The principal cauſe of that choice 
was the circumſtance that the convoy which ſailed from Cape Francais 
after the conflagration of the town, put into Hampton-Road. Norfolk 
lies twenty miles from the road: and the warmth of the climate, the 
ſlavery of the negroes which left it in the power of the refugee coloniſts 
to employ thoſe whom they had been able to bring off with them, and 
the kind reception which the inhabitants gave to the ill-fated fugitives, 
fixed them on the ſpot. Private ſubſcriptions raiſed in all the towns of 
Virginia, together with further ſums. voted by the ſtate legiſlature and. 
by Congreſs, afforded the unfortunate French inconteſtable proofs of the 
benevolence and generoſity of the Americans. The people of Norfolk 
ſhowed themſtlves very warm advocates of the French cauſe; and, 
among ſeveral teſtimonies which they diſplayed of that diſpoſition, the 
Vol. II. D following 
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1 following deſerves to be quoted. The French convoy was preparing to 
; gult the Cheſapeak in order to proceed to the northern part of America: 
report was circulated that the friends of * * * intended to ſend a 
pilot- boat to Halifax to give intelligence of their departure to the Engliſh 
fleet; and that very night all the pilot- boats were unriggete. 
the number of French reſident at Norfolk has conſiderably diminiſh- 
ed. They have diſperſed through the other parts of America, where 
there is hardly a town that does not reckog' ſore of their number n 
its inhabitants. * | | 

I had great pleaſure i in meeting at Norfolk my friend Mouficur Guil- 
lemard wWwhom I had left ſick at Philadelphia; but we are once more to 


ſeparate, and to meet again at Richmond. 
N f $ * * 


SS HAMPTON. 


* ieidevry; employed in eg the call from Norfolk t to * 
ton, whence it is forwarded by land to Richmond, is the uſual convey- 
ance for paſſengers who intend to purſue that route. In good weather, 
the paſſage, which is about eighteen miles, is performed in two hours: 
we were ten hours in croſſing, for want of wind: and as the tide was 
low when we arrived at Hampton, on the ſecond of June, our negro 
ſailors miſſed the narrow channel which leads to the town, and ſo com- 

pletely ſtranded us on a bar which choaks up the entrance of the creek, 
that we were obliged to gain Hampton in a boat. This place is a ſmall 
village, which the difficult entrance of its bre will prevent from ever 
becoming more conſiderable. 

Hampton is the only place where, on 8 from Norfolk, a 
perſon can debark who propoſes to travel by land through this part of 

| Virginia. The arrival of the Richmond ſtage three times a week, and 
the reſidence of a few pilots who were induced to chooſe this ſpot for 
the place of their abode on account of its proximity to the entrance of 


the ae give to this petty village ſome little ſhare of activity, 
| though 
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though indeed it is very little. The inn here is deteſtable, and we could 


find in it but two ſmall beds to accommodate five paſſengers of us who 


arrived together. It is Taid to be in contemplation to ere& a more con- 
venient one: ſo much the better for thoſe who may come after us. For- 
tunately we were to quit this abominable lodging at two o'clock in the 


morning ; and it was already eleven: hence this uncomfortable night 


was ſoon paſt. But there was not a ſingle morſel of bread to be ex- 
pected previous to our departure; and I ſtood in very great need of 
ſome. SUL 

Heretofore there was a cuſtom-houſe eſtabliſhed at Hampton. The 
exportations amounted, in 1791, to 1,393 dollars—in 1792, to 4,961— 
in 1793, to 11,7 89—in 1794, to 41,947. In 1795, this euſtom-houſe 
was united with that of Norfolk. N 8 


YORK-TOWN. 


The road from Hampton to York-Town runs all along through woods: 
The patches of cleared land are yet rare and inconſiderable in this di- 
ſtrict. One meets however with ſome fields of Indian corn, meadows, 
crops of rye. Spots of ſeveral acres are ſeen incloſed with fences, which 
are even ſometimes well executed by means of a mound of earth a 
couple of feet in height, forming a kind of wall, on which are planted 
ſtakes that are afterwards interwoven with pine-branches. But in tra- 
verſing America the traveller cannot refrain from aſking in his own 
mind why the people do not plant quick hedges, which afford a better 
ſecurity, and are at the ſame time an ornament to the lands. 

The ſoil, in the whole of this tract, appears not bad, though by no 
means of the firſt quality. The moſt common trees in the woods are 
the pine, the oak, the beech, and the hickory. I have ſeen fome of con- 
ſiderable height. The country is flat. The ground however is thirty 
feet higher than the-river at York-Town : yet the road, with the excep- 
tion of two or three ſmall riſings, has to the view all the inconveniences 
of an abſolutely level plain. | 
D 2 York- 
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Aeneas bene Britiſh pride was a ent time ſeverely W n 
I have gone over the part of the country that had been occupied by 
the encampments and the works of the allied armies: it was quite familiar 
to me from the plans of it which I had often examined. It is now dif- 
ficult to diſcover any veſtiges of the batteries, of the parallels, even of 
the two redoubts ſo brilliantly carried by the American and French 
grenadiers under the command of Meſſieurs de la Fayette and de Vio- 
meſnil. The earth has preſerved the traces of them no better than many 
American heads would now with to retain the remembrance. Some of 
the Britiſh intrenchments in front of the town are more diſtinctly recog- 
nizable. But the only really exiſting monument of that memorable ſiege is 
General Nelſon's houſe, the moſt conſiderable edifice in the whole town, 
and which, until a few days after the commencement of the ſiege, was 
Lord Cornwallis's head-quarters. That great houſe, which is built of 
brick, and which at that period had been recently erected, is pierced in 
every direction with cannon-ſhot, and bomb-ſhells ; and the ſurrounding 
ſpot of ground every-where diſplays ſtrong traces of their ravages. 
That houſe, which General. Nelſon neglected to have {ſpeedily repaired 
after the ſiege, has, ſince his death, devolved, together with the reſt of 
his property, to his three ſons; and they not agreeing as to the diſpoſal 
of the houſe,. it remains unrepaired. This conſequence which is detri- 
mental to the intereſts of his family, is, in my opinion, very advantageous 
to the town, inaſmuch as it preſerves there a curious monument of an 
event which proved decifive in favour of American independence, and 
which at any period would be honourable to any nation. After the 
furrender of York-Town, the Congreſs, in paſſing a vote of thanks to the 
American and French armies which had thus brought the war to a con- 
cluſion, gave orders for the erection of a monument to perpetuate the 
memory of that tranſaction. The monument is not even yet begun! 
Such negligence is inconceivable, ſhameful, and unaccountable. The 
preſent diſpoſition of the American government toward England does 
| not 
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not admit of a ſuppoſition that they have at this time any thought of 
erecting that monument. 

York-Town, where we arrived on the third of June; PM not preſent 
any other object of curioſity. It is a ſmall and tolerably well built vil- 
lage, where the Engliſh, contrary to their uſual practice during the 
American war, deſtroyed no houſes except ſuch as impeded their defence. 
Its population confiſts of eight hundred perſons, of whom two thirds 
are negroes. It is agreeably fituated, commanding a ſine proſpect of the 
majeſtic ſtream of York-River, which Glouceſter-Point, that lies oppoſite, 
narrows here to two thirds of a mile, but which above and below the 
town 1s two miles wide, | 

York-Town carries on no trade: but the inhabitants {ay that forty 
years back it was the emporium of all Virginia. It ſupplied with Euro- 
pean commodities all the ſhops and ſtores of the moſt diſtant towns; 
and it was the port where the planters, who at that time ſold their 
tobacco directly to the Engliſh merchants, were accuſtomed to ſhip it. 
Before the commencement of the revolutionary war, there were {till 
ſix or ſeven ſhips annually loaded there for England. Since that 
period its commerce has been uniformly on the decline; and it has 
now dwindled to nothing. Norfolk and Baltimore export all the pro- 


duce of York-River, and furniſh the town with European goods. The 


inhabitants are of courſe deſtitute of employment : ſome of the number 
retail ſpirituous liquors and a few ſtuffs : others call themſelves lawyers 
and juſtices of the peace. In general they have at ſome diſtance from 
the town ſmall farms to which they every morning pay a viſit. But 
theſe occupations not engroſſing much of their attention or their time, 
the inhabitants of York-Town, who live together on terms of the greateſt 
harmony, much more aſſiduouſly employ both the one and the other in 
dining together, drinking punch, and playing at billiards. To give a 
ſomewhat higher zeſt to this monotonous round of life, they often 
change the place of their meetings. 


On the oppoſite fide of the river, in Glouceſter-County, are annually 
built a conſiderable number of veſſels. 


York» 
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"vYark-Town isthe capital of Yotk;County, which contains a population 


| of about fix thouſand inhabitants, of whom above one half are ſlaves. 


The town; notivichiſtanding the decay of its commerce, has a "cuſtom- 
houſe, to which are ſubject ſeveral little ports in the vicinity. The 
value of its exportations was 99,8 f 1 dollars in the year 1791—134 400 
in 1792—34,99240 1793=7,579-in 1794—and 3, odo in 1799. 
I dined with the greater number of thoſe who compoſe the ſociety of 
Tal Fee 0 houſe of Mr. Clarkſton, to whom I had letters of 


introduction. Doctor Griffin, to whom I had alſo a letter, was abſent 


from town. He is ſaĩd to be a man of information, I found in Mr. 


| Clarkſton and all the others a very obliging diſpoſition, a great defire to 


he which they could conceive likely to prove agreeable to 
me; in ſhort I obſerved i in them all the characteriſtics of an honeſt, 
fimple, and frank hoſpitality. Every individual among them preſerves 
in honourable remembrance of the French troops, on account of their 
exemplary conduct as well during the ſiege as during the ſpace of ſome 
months which intervened between the termination of the ſiege and their 


departure for F rance. The name of Marcechal * is here held 


in high veneration, 

- There is no regular lake at York-Town : each perſon furniſhes 
miller with meat in the beſt manner he can; and they are ſeldom un- 
ſupplied with it. Beef coſts from three to four pence the pound ; mut- 
ton and veal fix pence; other articles in proportion. Fiſh is here 
abundant, and almoſt for nothing. The higheſt rents in the town are 
from eighty to à hundred dollars. Flour,” an article which it is dif- 
feult to procufs, coſts at preſent fifteen dollars. Although the air of 
this place be infinitely more ſalubrious than that of Norfolk, the 
inhabitants nevertheleſs wry. experience intermittent fevers in 
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"The inhabitants of York- Town being precluded 5 the narrowneſa of 
theif circumſtances from keeping horſes, of which however they often 
ſtand 1 in need, one or two perſons Have ſome for hire in that little town, 
conſiſting of only about fifty houſes, _ I there had an opportunity of 
procuring one to convey me to Wilkins where I arrived on the 
fourth, of June. 

The road from York. Town to Williamſburg is is in a many parts 3 

the country is ſomewhat more hilly; and cultivation is a little-more 
common. New ſettlements are Teen which are tolerabl xvell begun; 
and the pieces of new-cleared land are in almoſt every inſtance ſur- 
rounded with ditches well made and well ſodded: but the houſes uni- 
formly exhibit a mean appearance, and their inhabitants betray ſtrong 
ſymptoms of poverty, A long tract of woodland is here alſo to be 
paſſed, where no cultivation is ſeen ;_ but where the oak, the hickory, the 
liquidambar, the ſaſſafras tree, grow with vigour, and ſeem to indicate a 
good ſoil. The cattle here, as in Carolina, are conſtantly in the woods: 
they are poor and ill-favoured, and of a bad breed. They are fed in the 
ſtable during a few weeks previous to their being Killed. In all this 
tract, land is ſold at four or five dollars the acre. 

Williamſburg is ſituate in a plain five miles from York-River, and at 
the ſame diſtance from James-River. Two creeks, which empty them- 
ſelves into thoſe great rivers, approach within two miles of the town on 
each ſide, and are there navigable. . It is by means of theſe creeks chat 
the commodities of Europe arrive from Richmond, Notfelk, and ſome- 
times Baltimore, to furniſh the ſtores, in the town, which are in general 
indifferently ſupplied. | = 

Before the revolution, Williamſburg was the capitif of Virginia: but 
at that period the legiſlature choſe. Richmond for the place of their 
meeting, as being more diſtant frota.the ſea-coaſt ; and they have ſince 
eſtabliſhed themſelves there, "This removal has reduced Wilkamſburg 

ai po +4 to 
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to a village. Every pelfon who was connected with — has 


followed the legiſlature to Richmond and the number of inhabitants is 
annually decreaſing at Williamſburg in the ſame ,manner as at York- 


Ton. The preſent Population is about twelve or thirteen x hundred 
fouls, of wh 


above one half are negro. ſlaves. 
A ſtate-houle, of which one part ferves for the ſittings of he diftrif- 


p ny bears the name of * « the Capitol.” It is a tolerably handſome 
brick building, but is falling to ruin. A marble ſtatue of Lord Botetourt. 


one of the governors of Virginia under the former ſyſtem, whoſe con 


duct had entitled him to the reſpect and attachment of the Virginians, 
ä ſtands in the periſtyle of this Capie but it is in a disfigured ſtate. 


The lowergglaſs of the inhabitants of Williamſburg, actuated by reyolu- 
tionary aninoſugy conſidered as an act of homage to liberty every 
inſult offered to that monument erected by gratitude in honour of a 
former lord; and in conſequence they ſhamefully mutilated it. The 


inſcription engraven on the pedeſtal, expreſſing the grateful ſenſe of the 


people of Virginia, and which the populace did not deſtroy, forms a 


ftriking- contraſt with the indignities which the ſtatue has experienced, 
1 honourably vindicates the memory of Lord Botetourt. | | 
Capitol terminates a ſtreet of a hunqred and ſixty feet in breadth, 
and three. quarters of a mile in length, at the oppoſite end of which 
ſands the college. This eſtabliſhment, founded in the reign of William 


and Mary, ſtill, bears their names. Its income, before the revolution, 


was from ſeventeen to eighteen thouſand dollars : at preſent it 1s reduced” 


to three thouſand five hundred. It aroſe partly from duties on the ex- 


portation of tobacco and ſeveral other commodities, and partly from 


land. The dies fell to nothing in conſequence of the unlimited free- 


dom of the export trade: the twenty thouſand acres of land have alone 
remained: theſe axe let out on long leaſes of two or three lives, and are 
all in a ſtate of enſtivation: . Another ſmall duty, on the ſurveying of 

land, concurs, with the rent ariſing from thoſe twenty thouſand acres 


in compoluyg that ſcanty i income of three thouſand five hundred dollgrs, 
| * the n does not cen inglined to 2 WE. 4. 
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Mathematics, natural as med philoſophy, natural and Evil law, 
with the modern languages, conſtitute the whole round of inſtruction 
given in this college. The pupils are not ſent thither beſqhe the age of 
fifteen, and generally ſpend two gears in purſuing the ifferent courſes 
of ſtudy. One is aſtoniſhed to learn that not one of them lives in thoſe 
vaſt buildings deſtined for their reception, but mat they are diſperſed 
through the different boarding-houſes in the tgwn, at a diſtanoe from all 
inſpection. Biſhop | Matſon who is preſident of this ſeminary," and 
the other profeſſors, who together with him definitively make all the 
regulations reſpecting the intermi police of the college, aſſert that it has 
been proved by experience, that good order, peace, and ehen the ſucceſs 
of their ſtudies, are more effectually promoted by this ſeparation” of the 
ſtudents, than by their being united together within the ſame walls, as 
the common effects of ſuch union were frequent quarrels and precon- 
certed mutinies. On hearing their reaſonings, one would be tempted 
to think that they have paid greater regard to teir ow eaſe han tg the 
intereſt of the youth entruſted to their care, whom ſtrict watehfulneſd, 
good management, and attentions proportioned to their age, would hase 
as effeQually kept in * „ in every * 
lege in the world. 4+, SHEEP gf CY 
The ſtudents pay ume aulas to each praſchi bag ett of 
leſſons they attend: their board and lodging coſt them from à hun 
1 to a hundred and twenty dollars: conſequently the expitice*t6+their 
parents amounts to about a hundred and ſicty or a huted and ſeventy 
dollars a year. Excluſive of theſe emoluments, eachqxofeſſit receives 
Me annual ſum of four hundred dollars from the funds of the eſtablith- 
ment. Biſhop” Madiſon occupies the: chair of natural ani moral  phi- 
loſophy, and has, in addition to his a Wary, ——— 
dollars mor, as Prefffntti i hr ondts 
The internal admiaiſtration of the college i is entruſted to the * 
the profeſſors, who are nomiinatiſ by a board of eighteen Mſitors chen 
throughout the whole ftate. Ihe houſe—like the gehenlity uf thoſe in 
_ Williamſburg, Verk. Ton, and even Norfolk is kephiꝶ ver indifferent 
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a 


gra dureh che catde with good ſuſtenances After lis reſt of three or 
four Fears, the ground is again cultivsted in che ſame manner. Th 
lands thus managed yield from eight to twelve bullfiels"of wheat per 
acre, or om twelve to fourteen of Iman corn. Thoſe fey ſpots 
tilt are manured with dung produce double that quantity; In the im- 
mecfate environs of the town, the und in geneti is indifferent ; it 


ir eren or eight dollars che acre. The bgſt ſpots; eta thes 


which art ſituate near es, bear à higher price, as fur 4s dwelve de- 


lars: but it is worthy of remark, that while, in almoſt every ot parr 
| of America, the price of land has enereaſed three and four fold; in chf 
lowgy parts of Virgini ia it has Eres no augmentation Progr 2, ate 
. twenty years. | is 4 MET TM +» whey. 
Ar Wilkamſburg a regular aber is held, and hs prices are a. 
as at Tork- Town. A pair of oxen fit forthe plough are ſold for forty 
dollars. They are ſai! and indifferent. Sheep ure in tolerable plenty; 
bot they are of an inferior aud ugly breed. Pheir woe! is each ar 
about u quarter - dollar the pound. The difference in the demandjrather 
than in the quality, ſometimes cauſes a ſmall variation in the prices © 
The ſtate — 
large, when 1 have had ſufficient opportunities of procuring more cb] 
plete information on the ſubject. The town-rates are nothiag there 
deing neither pavements, nor publie buildings, nor bridges, to be kept 
in repair: the heavieſt rate is that for the ſuſtenance of the poor 
Ech houſe-keeper contributes, for himſelFand for each of his tiggrocs 


tom of theſe contributions is diſtributed by the overſeers of the poor, 
under the inſpection of the juſtices of the peace, to ſuch families as ay 
deemed to ſtand in need of affiſtance, Theſe recellſ® from twelve to 
thirty-ſix dollars per abtun, according to their yet reviving ability 
to work or their total incapacity for labour. e 
In a country Where it is ef procure a ſubſiſtence and to mae 
ſome reſerve for old age—-in d bun, y where populkition, being er 
wy produiyg, conan epi each farhily «with ſome young, 


branch 


are not Gſjfiderable. Iſhall ſpeiſWibe them f at 


Above the age of ſixteen years, half a dollar for that purpoſe. The ſum 
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bepnokathphthlc mn it one can hardly feel inclinedgo beſtow 


iy Vis approbstion on a tax whole, inevitable tendenęey is to perpetuate 


and even to arent idleneſs and improvidence g and it might perhaps 
wih nun de aid, that, igifithis- prgtended charity, there isla greater 
Portion of vauity' and indolent inattention than of genuine beneficence 


„N was Aft introduced into Virgiuia bechuſe 


——. — 4 not eaſily veſormeſſ-becauſe i it is po 4 
by bahit—and becauſe, moreover, in a country here ſlavery prevauls, 
and where the poſſeſſion of the ſoil is veſted in fo few hands, that claſs, 
Hes who do not poſſeſs landed property are —— Aan 
Fgelſen hee Ibs negroes have no ſnare in this public charity. 

IVI. Andrews, athematical profeſſor in the college, and Biſhop 
NMadiſon, did me the honours/of the town with that obliging polite- 
neſß which L have been .habiitually; accuſtomed to experience in Ame- 
rie With the former of theſe gentlemen I had become acquainted 
-at Norfolk to the Biſhop I had letters. In the two days which I 
weng at Williamſburg, they introduced me to the chief part of the 
ſoch of the pla which appears very uch united, and to conſiſt of 
well-informed men. Biſhop Madiſon is himſelf a man of c conſiderable 
kgowledge in natural philoſophy, chymiſtry, and even polite literature. 
His library, much leſs numerous than that of the college, . conſiſts of 
a more choice ſelection of books, eſpecially of thoſe relating to e 

- ſriengts. He annually augments his collection by the addition of the 
maſt eſteemed ſcientific and new publications. To him the public are 
indebted for meteorological obſervations very accurately made in di 

ferent parts of Virginia, and to which he has devoted much time. 
The inhabitants of Williamſburg, if we except the profeſſors, and 
- the judges, have not much more opulence ot employment than thole of 
'York-Town : they have as frequent a meetings as the others: but it ap- 
pars chat they live leſs * freely,” as he country phraſe expreſſes 1 

that is to ſay "they drink leſs wine and ff ie ... ths + gh 
_ 4 the — 4 I have hitherto heard on che ubje of politics in 


Virginia 


mY 
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Vice in dire oppoſition to the ideg that bad been given me on 
that head in the northeru ſtates. The general opinion, it. is true, is 
evidently againſt the treatyg people would have wiſhed that it had 
never taken place, or at leaſt that it had igen made on better tetms 
that the preſideut's inſtructions had been more, ſaithfully follow ed 
that he, yielding to what appears to have been his frktjampulic, had. 
ſent it hack to England without communicating it to the ſenate: nor 
ie thought here that à War would have been the conſequence of 
ſuch a ſtep. But, from the then exiſting ſtate of the buſigeſs it 
would bave been matter of conſiderable regret to them that the qpi- 
nion of the oppoſition- party in the late congreſs had prevailed qſpecFt 
ing the non-appropriation of the funds neceſſary for garrying it into 
execution ; and they ſeem ſatisfied that the eng debates, which: 
leave no doubt af the diſapprobation with which. the treaty was te- 
— have terminated. in the manner that they did. Wi! «1: +: 
As I advance farther into the country, I ſhall. become — 
quainted with the general opinion. I have great pleaſure in obſe ing 
that the French army is here remembered with vegcration/zuit parti 
remained here ſot ſeveral months; and each individual recollects with 
intereſt and gratitude the particular officer with whom he Was ag 
quainted. Above all the others, monſieur de Rochambeau and ghe 
baron de Viomeſnil have leſt an honourable remembrance of them 
ſelves iu the minds of the inhabitants: and whenever the converſation 
personally turus on the individuals of that army— whether generals, 
commanders of corps, or aides - de- camp—it appears that the judgement 
which has been formed of them here was diftated by great 3 


ſagacity, and my 4 be 1 , 571 5 > 4h % at — _ wo . * N 59 
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1 murtifying is rhat-they almoſt invariably rut over the very * parts 
die endhey fought HIP they travel. The toads are generally, 
and withy «ore at laid out im ehe dvieſtiſoiſs, canſequentiy in the 
Wap for cultivation; In the ſpace of 
— travelled from Williamſbufg to Rich- 
Wihtythouſedfſmand ſuch as I ſaw were mean and 
Aachen ti few 645 of Indian corn occafionally met my vghth. 
| and ſome ne- cleared grounds of confiderable extent, but not a ſiugle 
8 field ht was toleribly well cultivated ; whereas I am aſſured, that, 
9 „» or miles on each ſide of the toad, the lands are good and the 
_— - - Patte numetous.” A few hills, however, occur on the way: and 
* en d tvellr's eye has, hike mine, bren near three months W- 
tigued-by that epvanyitly uniformity of flat ſands and ſtagnant marſhes, 
a hl proves a fource of emoyment: he excuſes its uridity in confidera- 
uon r its being a hill: and When, with the diverſity and animation 
-whightthis/change in the face of the country gives to the proſpect, be 
combines the idea that he has now reached the boundaries of that 
- Stagnation Which engenders and ' propagates all ſpecies of 
maladies with 2 rapidity, his ente are not ebufined to 
the eye alone. 12 8 of „ 5 L 05187: 034 TT . 
* <Growddd in the age by ten paſſengers and their baggage, we did 
nit atrive at Richmond before eleven G'elock at night, though we 
Bet out from Williamſburg at eight in the morning; the rain, 
which has been — the laſt two days, nity rendered 
n ee ee 
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The — of Richmond is truly agrecable, . The lower get" b 
whiich is fitönts along the bank of Jaines-RiVW lies between that 
river and a tolerably high hill : but the greater part of the Houſes — 
thofe indeed af almoſt every" perſon!” "whs is not engaged in trade 
* I Nr of the river, and 


18 « 
"whence 
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hence the view embraces ut once the iſlands formed by its waters, 
the extenſivo valley through which it flaws, and the numerous falls 
by which its ſtream is broken. On the oppoſite fide of the river, 
the country riſes in a gentle acelivity; and the little but well-built 
town of Mancheſter, environed by cultivated fields which are orna- 
mented by an infinite number of trees and dotted with ſeattæred 
houſes, ene the _ n — and romantic 
perlj we. „ „ „ 
Tbe Eapitel aß eden on a n of this hill which commands 
the towns This edifice, which is exremely vaſt, is conſtructed on 
the plan of the Maiſon Quarrée at Niſmes, but on a much 
more extenſive ſcale. | The attics of the Maiſon Qxarrte have un- 
dergone an alteration in the Capitol, to ſuit them for the con- 
venienee of the public offices of everydenomination, which, thus 
perfectly ſecure againſt all accidents from fire, | lie within Weh 
of the tribunals, the executive council, the governor, the general 
aſſembly, who all fit in the Capitol, and draw to it a great afflux t 
people. This building, which is entirely of brick, is not yt coatghh 
with plaſter: the colurangy/ the pilafters, are deſtitnte of baſis and 
capitals : but the interior and exterior cornices are finifhed; and are 
well executed. The reſt will be completed with mote or leſs ſpe: 
but, even in its preſent unfiniſhed ſtate, this building is, beyond com- 
pariſon, the fineſt, the moſt noble, and the greateſt, in all America. 
The internal diſtribution of its parts is extremely well adapted to d 
-purpoſes for which it is deſtined. It was Mr. Jefferfors ho, dung 
his embaſſy in France, ſeat the model of it. Already it is ſaidito 
have coſt a hundred and ſeverity» thogſand Gollars; andifiſtecn thou- 


fand more are the eſtimated ſum fequiſite for completing” it and 
remedying ſome defects ug have been N the — 
Kruftions wt 


In the great en dann. which s üghted by a 5d of dome 
contained in the thickneſs c e roof, „bas lateiy been placeg a fiatue | 
of George Waſhington, ten '-years ſince, by the general -aflem- 
bly 
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bly of Virginia. In addition to the ſentiments of gratitude which they 
Alt in common with the reſt of America, that body entertained -more- 


over u particular affection for kim, together with the pride of hav- 


ing him for their countrymiats. Since that period the prefident has 


Acquired new claims to the general approbation and eſteem. If he be 


ichargeable with ſome errors in adminiſtration, as I think he is, never- 
thieleſd his devotion to the public weal and the purity of his inten- 

tions cannot even be ſuſpected: yet it is doubtful whether at the e- 
ſent moment the aſſembly of Virginia would be inclined to vote him 
nuch an honour : at leaſt it is certain that the ſame unanimity would 
mot prevail on the occaſion. This ſtatue was executed by Houdon, 


one of the firſt ſculptors in France. He-undertook a voyage to Ame- 


«rica five or ſix years ſince for the expreſs purpoſe of making a buſt of 
the prefident from the life. Although the ſtatue be beautiful, and 


ay even a nobleneſs in the compoſition and a likeneſs in the ſea- 


Itures, it does not bear the marks of Houdon's talent: one cannot trace 
zin zit the hand of him who produced the — Dune rn a. 
Annes th chief part of that artiſt's. reputation - | — 
nN ear this ſtatue of the preſident ſtands a marble: buſt of tier 
de la Fayette, voted at the ſame time by the aſſembly of Virginia, and 
D carved by Houdon, but with greater diſplay of ability. 
The population of Richmond amounts to ſix thouſand perſons, of 
hom abeut one third are negroes. This town has prodigiouſly in- 
aureaſc during the years which have elapſed ſince the legiſlature choſe 
Sitifor the place of their ſutings: but within the laſt two or three 
ars it has remained ſtationary. A few years back, a conflagration 
_ confumedWinoſt all. the low / er part of the town. This accident induced 
the inhabitants to rebuild in brick not only the houſes conſumed, which 
. had been of Wood, but allo ſeveral others zwhieh the owners fears 
wiſhed to preſerve from the ſame calamity. At preſent there are few 
wooden houſes at Richmond. ito; Bains 16955 2:4 
The trade of this own conſis; in the "trolls ofiihewcantry. pro- 
53 the. nomber of which is conſined to Wheat, Indian corn, 


and 
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and tobacco—and in ſelling at ſecond hand the articles of domeſtic 
conſumption, which are generally procured from England. The num- 
ber of merchants who carry on a direct commerce with Europe is in- 
conſiderable : they keep, thear ſhips at Norfolk; the river not being na- 
vigable for thoſe of large ſize higher up than City- Point, at the diſtance, 
by water, of ſixty · ſix miles below Richmond. They therefore ſend the 
produce of the country in ſmaller veſſels to Norfolk, where they eaſily 
find opportunities of completing their cargo, if needſul. The gene- 
rality of theſe merchants are only the agents or partners of Engliſii 
houſes: the others hardly carry on any other than the commiſſion trade, 
which may be conſidered as the real buſineſs of the place. 

It is from the merchants of Richmond or Peterſburg that thoſe of 
Norfolk moſt commonly purchaſe the grain, flour, and tobacco, which 
the lattet export, and which the former have purchaſed at firſt hand. 
The country produge is paid for by the merchants in ready money 
or at ſhort credit: they even frequently obtain it on cheaper terms by 
furniſhing the planters with an advance of money on their crop. The 
Richmond merchants ſupply all the ſtores through an extenſive tract 
of back country. As they have a very long coodit from Englagd, they 
can allow a ſimilar indulgence of fix, nine, or twelve months to the 
ſhopkeepers whom they fopphy, aud from whom, they always derive, a 
_ conſiderable profit, which is ſtill further increaſed when they exgct 
payment in country produce. a 

Almoſt, all the merchants- of Richmond have ſhops for the retail- 
trade, They all deal in bilis of exchange on Europe; a trade which 
often proves extremely proficable to them. "Y r 

There are few opulent merchants at Riehmond; ſtill fewer in caſy 
circumſtances 3 and it is no difficult matter to find good) notes at four 
and five per cent per month. But peoplg have not bete, as in the 
principal towns of America, the reſource of putting theſe, notes into 
the bank: accordingly this kind of traffic is here much — lucrative. 
'Fhe legal intereſt of money, which is only five per cent per annum, 

Vo. II. F © together 
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together with the ſcarcity of ſpecie and the general want of confidence, 
render it difficult to obtain money on loan. 


' RICHMON D CANAL. 


The falls of James-River, which obſtructed its navigation from the 
diſtance of ſeven miles above Richmond, heretofore 1 a neceſſity 
of employing. land · carriage for that ſpace. At preſent a caual, running 
parallel with the courſe of the river for thoſe ſeven miles, cougects 
the communication by water, and opens a navigation which extends 
without interruption two hundred miles above Richmond. This ca- 
nal, already nearly finiſhed, will be entirely completed during the 
preſent year, excepting the baſin, which the directors propoſe to form 
at the entrance of the town, and of a much greater ſize than ſeems 
neceſſary for the trade of Richmoud on any reaſonable. ſuppoſition of 
"MW future encreaſe, The locks at the opening of the canal are erected ; 
they are ſimple, and the gates are eaſily managed by one or two men, 
but might be rendered ſtill more eaſy in their movement. Thele, 
being three in cloſe ſucceſſion, raiſe the boats to an elevation of ſeven- 
teen feet. Others will be required, if it be intended to carry the canal 
as far as Rocket, a mile below the town, beyond which point veſſels 
of forty tons cannot come up on the Richmond fide : on the other fide 
veſſels even of greater burden can come up almoſt oppoſite to the 
town. The extenſion of the canal to Rocket has for its object to fa- 
eilitate the direct tranſportation of the back-country produce to City- 
Point, and ſo on to Norfolk. By this mean, thoſe commodities, which 
otherwiſe would find no market except at Richmond, might reach 
Norfolk, and, by exciting a. competition between the merchants of 
both towns, might has cauſe an encreaſe of profit to the planters. 
But the expence of theſe additional Jocks would be very conſiderable. 
The fund of two hundred and forty thouſand dollars, raiſed by a ſub- 
ſeription of ſeven hundred ſhares, is already exhauſted : and a loan 
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of twenty-one tliouſand dollars, made by the truſtees of the canal un- 
der the authority of the ſtate, and ſecured by a mortgage of the tolls 
that have already begun to be reccived on the part which is finiſhed, 
has been proved ſcarcely ſufficient to complete the execution of the 
original plan. It appears that the great expence which would attend 
the addition furniſhes the holders of the canal ſhares with a pretext for 
oppoſing it, and that the Richmond merchants uſe that as a cloke to 
cover their wiſh to remain the fole purchaſers of the produce of the back 
country, which is the real motive of their oppoſition to the further ex- 
tenſion of the canal. 


INSPECTION OF MERCHANDIZE. 


The culture of tobacco is not carried on in the vicinity of Richmond, 
at leaſt not on an extenſive ſcale. There are nevertheleſs three houſes 
of inſpection in this town: fimilar eſtabliſhments are to be found in 
every diſtri of Virginia where tobacco is cultivated, and in all the com- 
mercial towns. Theſe inſpections, whoſe object is to enſure to foreign 
purchaſers the quality of the commodity for which they contract, are 
ordered by the ſtate for tobacco, flour, and other articles. They 
are eſtabliſhed in like manner in all the ſtates which produce theſe 
articles. But the inſpection of the tobacco in Virginia, and eſpecially 
on James-River, is eſteemed to be conducted with a degree of exact- 
neſs and ſeverity which contributes as much as the real ſuperiority of 
the article itſelf to keep up its price in the market. Every tobacco-. 
plariter who intends his crop for exportation packs it up in hogſheads, 
and thus ſends it to one of the houſes of inſpection. There the to- 
bacco is taken from its caſe, which is opened for the purpoſe ; it is exa- 
mined in every direction and in every part, in order to aſcertain its 
quality, its homogeneity, its purity 3 it is rejected as unfit for exporta- 
tion if any defect is perecived in it; or, if no objection appear, it is 
pronounced to be exportable. It is then re-packed in its hogſhead, 


which is branded with a hot iron, marking the place of inſpection and 
2 the 
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the quality of the contents; after which, it is lodged in the ſtorehouſes 
of the inſpection, there to await the diſpoſal of the planter, who re- 
ceives a certificate of the particulars, ſerving at the ſame time as an 
acknowledgement of the depoſit. - It is by ſelling this & tobacco-note”” 
to the merchant that the planter ſells his tobacco. The purchaſer, on 
viewing the note, is as well acquainted with the article as if he had 
himſelf inſpected it: and he has only to ſend the note and transfer to 
the ſtore where the tobacco lies, and it is immediately delivered out 
to his order. The tobacco is often ſent by the planter himſelf to the 
warehouſes of a different inſpection from that where he has it inſpected, 
either becauſe he thinks them more convenient to the market, or for 
other private reaſons. This happens at the warehouſes of the Rich- 
mond inſpection, which annually receive We of hogſheads that 
have been inſpected elſewhere. | | 

The inſpectors for there are two in each inſpection— receive as in- 
ban fer a dollar and half per hogſhead: from the ſums hence 
ariſing they receive their ſalaries, which vary from a hundred to two 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum, according to the importance of 
the office: where they are employed. The reſidue of * mn 
fees conſtitutes a part of the revenues of the ſtate. 

Every other ſpecies of produce deſtined for exportation is alſo fub- 
jd to inſpection, as flour, hemp, tar; but theſe articles do not ſeem 
to undergo the ſame ſevere ſcrutiny as the tobacco. For, at Phila- 
delphia, for inſtance, the Virginia flour, notwithſtanding its being 
branded with the mark of © ſuperfine,”” is ſubjected to a new in- 
ſpection. The merchants of Virginia attribute this re- inſpection to 
commercial jealouſy on the part of Philadelphia: but there exiſts in 
reality ſo prodigious a difference between the flour hitherto manu- 
factured at Richmond, and that from the mills of Pennſylvania, and 
Delaware, that the former is conſtantly taken in the courſe of trade at 
half a dollar, and ſometimes even at a dollar and half, lower than the 
latter. 1 l na 21 FOE Fe-44 | 5535 
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MILLS. 


I have ſeen one of the two mills at Richmond: it ſtands below the 
falls of the river, receives a great power of water, and turns ſix pair 
of ſtones. It is a fine mill, and unites the advantages of all the new 
inventions: but it is ill conſtructed : the cogs of the wheels are clum- 
fily executed: it is moreover not ſufficiently roomy; It nevertheleſs 
coſts a yearly rent of near fix thouſand dollars to monficur Chevalier, a 
Frenchman from Rochefort, heretofore director of the French paquets 
to America, and now ſettled in Virginia. This mill is generally em- 
ployed in private manufacture, and ſeldom works for the public; 
when the latter is the caſe, the terms for grinding are five buſhels for 
each barrel of flour. Monſieur Chevalier and his partners are in the 
conſtant habit of ſpeculating on the moment when they ſhall ſend their 
flour to market. Their ſpeculations have hitherto proved very ad- 
vantageous to them: but they have reaſon to apprehend a material 
loſs from a late ſpeculation which determined them two months fince 
to refuſe the offer of thirteen dollars per barrel, in hopes of obtaining a 


ſtill better price. At the n moment ow could not find a * 
chaſer at above ten dollars. 1 101 3 


5 MANNERS AND LAWS. 


Society here diſplays the characteriſtics of frhphcity and "ROY 
nevertheleſs it is not linked in the bond of unity. The men who be- 
long to oppoſite parties ſeldom viſit each other: but, when they hap- 
pen to meet, they treat each other with all the politeneſs and n of 
well-bred people. 

The party oppoſed to eur a is to ſay, the party wiſhing 
for a change in the exiſting conſtitution, a reſtriction in the executive 


power—has here many zealous adherents. This party would prefer to 
their own the new French conſtitution, ſuch as it is: and, from the 


permanency 
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permanency of that conſtitution in France, they derive encourage- 
ment to effect a change in the conſtitution of the United States. 

The party in the Englith intereſt conſider the ſupport of the Eng- 
lih conſtitution, even with all its exiſting abuſes, as the mean of over- 


throwing the preſent conſtitution of France, and ſubſtituting in its ſtead 


a-monaichy:; and alſo as a circumſtance calculated to gratify the deſire 
which they evidently manifeſt of conferring a great additional ſtrength 
on the executive power of the United States —as well as the defire, not 
leſs real thong leſs openly avowed, of ſecing a A e monarchy 


eſtabliſhed in this country. 


Between theſe two extremes there is an We e claſs- whoſe 
ſentiments are marked with moderation: There are alſo ſome extra- 
vagant enthufiafts who blindly embrace the French or the Engliſh 
party without any ulterior political conſideration, aud merely through 
intereſt or paſſion. The commercial body, for inftance, at Richmond, 
as almaſt every- where elſe, are excluſively attached to England, be- 
cauſe it is with her they have all their dealings, and have no pro- 
ſpe! of credit or profit except by her means: and at Richmond, as 
in nearly all the trading towns, the commercial body enjoys a certain 
degree of ſuperiority. During the late diſcuſſion of the treaty in Con- 
greſs, the majority of this town informed their repreſentatives in the 
national legiſlature that they wiſhed them to vote for its ratification. 


I have ſeen all forts of company, and in none have I heard the preſident 


mentioned otherwiſe than in terms of reſpect. 


Mr. Edmond Randolph, heretofore ſecretary of ſtate to the Union, 
and become ſo famous in conſequence of monſieur Fauchet's letter, 


follows here the prefeſſion of a lawyer, to which he had devoted all 


that part of his life, that was not employed in public affairs. He has 
great practice, and ſtands in that reſpect nearly on a par with Mr. 


J. Marſhall, 0 mall, eſteemed. and celebrated counſellor in this 
tow. 


The profedion of a "ERS is wg as in every other part of V 
rea, one of the moſt profitable, But, though the employment be here 


more 
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more conſtant than in Carolina, the practitioner's emoluments are very 
far from being equally confiderable. Mr. Marſhall does not from his 
practice derive above four or five thouſand dollars per annum, and not 
even that ſum every year. In Virginia the lawyers uſually take care to 
inſiſt on payment before they proceed in a ſuit : and this.cuſtom is juſ- 
tified by the general diſpoſition of the inhabitants to pay as little and as 
ſeldom as poffible. I have heard phyſicians declare that they do not 
annually receive one-third of what is due to them for theit attendance; 
that they have ſome of theſe debts of five' aud twenty years' ſtanding ; 
that their claims are frequently denied; and that, in order to recover 
payment, they are obliged to ſend writs, carry on law-ſuits, &c. &c: &c. 

The derangement of affairs occaſioned by expences excecding the 
bounds of income, and eſpecially by gaming—and, above all, the want 
of delicacy refuling from that derangement and from the habit of 
thinking lightly of debts—are the cauſes of this immoral order of 
things ; "val it is in ſome degree encouraged by the laws of the ſtate, 
which do not allow the ſimute of lands or other immovable property 
for the payment of debts. This law, which the Virginians ſay they 
originally derived from England, has been preſerved by them in all the 
reforms which they have made in their legal code, and has been pre- 
ſerved by them alone. Slaves and movable property are ſizable : 
but whoever is acquainted with the manners of the country may 
readily conceive how great the facility of making a feigned ſale of 
them: and then, by holding them as hired, they are placed beyond the 
reach of ſeizure. | 

Gaming is the ruling paſſion of the Virginians : at pharo, dice, bil- 
hards, at every imaginable game of hazard, they loſe conſiderable 
fums. Gaming-tables are publicly kept i in almoſt every town, and 
particularly at Richmond. Yet a law. of the ſtate, enacted no longer 
ago than in December 1792, expreſsly prohibits all games of hazard, 
all wagers at horſe- races or cock-fights, of which the Virginians are 
paſſionately fond—forbids the lofing of more than twenty dollars at 
cards within four and twenty -e all the holders of banks 


ON 
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ou the-footing of  vagabonds—orders the juſtices of the peace, on the 
lighteſt information, to enter the places where they are beld, to break 
the tables, ſeize the money, &c. &c. "Nevertheleſs, to the preſent 
bour, the greater number of thoſe who enacted that law —of the pre- 
ſent legiſlators, the juſtices of the peace, and the other magiſtrates— 
axe aſſiduous in their attendance. at thoſe feats of eng. The 


| bank-holders are every-where received and acknowledged as . gentle- 


men; and their profeſſion is envied, as being a very lacrative one. 
The part; of. this law, which. is ſaid to be the moſt punctually executed 
is that which cancels the debts contracted at he neee, and pro- 


bibits the payment of them. . 


It is not uncommon. to © al es of bloodſhed at theſe gaming- 
houſes, . | » Since my arrival here, a young man, of a family of conſe- 
guence in Virginia, fancying, in his impatient heat at a billiard- party, 
that he had reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the befleviour of a marker 
whom he thought deficient in due reſpect to him,—after diſcharging a 
volley of abuſe. on the man , who, with much difficulty bore it—thruſt 


him through. the body with a kind of cutlaſs which he wore by his ſide. 
The marker did not die in conſequence of the wound: but, even if he 
bad, the young man would have equally eſcaped proſecution. The latter 
has quitted.the. town for a few days, and will ſhortly reappear, and re- 


ſume his uſual, purſyits, as if he had been abſent only on account of ill 


-health ; although nobody denies the commiſſion af that e . 


or attempts J to, e ber 

The law againſt 1 is more 4 rity eee 11 noobs 
every perſon I having himſelf or any of his family inoculated with- 
out permiſſion obtained from all, the juſtices of the county, who, on 
His petition, are to aſſemble, and enquire into the motives of his re- 
queſt, its neceſſity, its propriety. If they acquieſce, their permiſſion, 
which is to be given in writing, is ſtill of no avail: that of all the neigh- 
pours for two iſles round is moreover required; and the refuſal of a 
ſingle one prevents the inoculation. Any phyſician who ſhould pre- 


qume to inoculate without theſe precautions, would be puniſhed hy a 
fine 
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fine of ten thouſand dollars. Whoever is accidentally attacked by the 
ſmall- pox is carried to a lonely houſe in the middle of the woods, and 
there ho receives medical aſſiſtance. If the village, the town, tho di- 
ſtrict, to which he belongs, catch the infection, theſe places are cut off 
from all communication with the reſt of the country, and are permitted 
to have recourſe to inoculation : otherwiſe it is never allowed; for it 
is eaſy to perceive that the faculty of obtaining permiſſion for the pug» 
poſe by the unanimous vote of the magiſtrates of the county and the 
general eonſent of the neighbours, in a country where prejudices FR, 
ceive ſuch additional ſtrength from the law, is a mere illuſion... 
People are often heard to murmur againſt this abſurd law: * it i is. 
punQually obeyed : and nobody can allege as 2' pretext for this preju- 
dice, that the Virginians are afraid of; * teraptiug God, a8 was the 
cant of our priefts in France, who, in this inſtance as in many others, 
have done all the miſchief in their power. Thoſe who are aſked, a 
reaſon for ſuch a regulation adduce the fear of propagating a danger» 
ous diſcaſe with which they aſſert that Virginia bas never been other- 
wife than partially and accidentally infected. They repeat the aſſer- 
tions which in Europe had long proved à bar to the extenſion of that 
admirable diſeovery. They ſay that the practice of inoculation, by 
rendering the diſeaſe more common, increaſes the number of its vitims 
far beyond what nature intended ; that inoculation is itſelf full of 
dangers ;. that the attendant expences, which are conſiderable, do not 
tie within the ability of the poor (for, in Virginia, as elſewhere, ſome 
popular reaſon nruſt be given), &c. xc. c. One is aſtoniſhed to 
bear from the mouths of enlightened men theſe arguments which the 
old women of Europe have long ceaſod to repeat. Population does not 
foffer a greater decreaſe in Pennſylvania or the other American fates 
where inoculation is permitted, than in Virginia where. it is probibited ; 
on the contrary, it daily inercaſes. This entice ilolation of the place 
where the ſmall-pox breaks out, ſuch as the laws of Virginia preſcribe, 
cannot be carried into effect with all the conditions neceſſary to rendes 
it falutary. May not the infection be conveyed by the phy ſiqiaus, 
Vo. II. | G whom 
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bedr the law does not ſubject to quarantine ? And might not the 
neceſſary *expentes of inoculation, which are known to be ſo mo- 
derate;” be cotfined by 'the-provident attention of government to a 
ſam which 80 family ſhould feel burdenſome? To all theſe palpable 
tturbs no ſolld anſu er 36 given : oyet: the advocates of inoculation are 
far From Sing! any hope of being able to effect an ne in the 
las. Sf13 131 fi e nini: % io Finn SI 1697 e der nn , 
hade zeard alleged, as che reul motive for the e the fear: 
entertained by the planters of being obliged to inoculate their negroes, 
if the priftiece'of ioculation ſhould: become ſo general as to render 
that precautlon neceſſary to preſerve them from the danger of its epi- 
demic ravages: It is difffeult to credit ſuch a reaſon, when the ex- 
pence is fo trifling, when the proceſs is fo eaſy, and when beſides they 

are ini the habit of riots paying itheit phyſicians. The moſt, probable 
cauſes are heedibfſneſs,. want of reflection, and cuſtom. Vet the firſt? 
rigut of man that of preſerving his own life, is prohibited by this 
Gothie legiſlatiom. Political ſyſtems too often reſemble ſyſtems of 
religion 4: eels man according to his private intereſt, frames one for 
himſelf, which 4s eompoſed of the groſſeſt abſurdities and the., moſt, 
glaring contradivtions; and his ieee becomes gradually Wh 
totned and reconciled to it. n em" ein. 

Tube civil laws of — 1. ruok me as widely bin That 
which relates to perſous dying inteſtate, divides the property equally. 
among the children—afligns to the mother one third of the whole 
and conducts with great forefight and juſtice the diviſion of the for- 
tune of the deceaſed in default of children, wife, father, mother, 
brother, ſiſter, xc. But the freedom of teſtamentary deviſe is allowed 
to ſubſiſt in unbounded latitude; and the manners of the country almoſt, 
univerſally incline the teſtators rather to follow the ancient cuſtoms, 
than to regard the intentions of the more recent law : the conſequence 
of which is that the eldeſt ſon inherits almoſt the whole property, aud 
the males are _ with fortunes at the expence of the females. 
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tries through which I have hitherto'travelled. Juſtice, I grant, is not 
the ſame for the maſter as for: the flave; for the white man and the 
black. Legiſlation'is always-partial in this inftance; but that partiality 
is a cruel and almoſt unavoidable conſequence: of the admiſſion of 
ſlavery; and this truth ought alone to be ſufficient to occaſion its abo- 
tion among an enlightened people who retain any idea of morality. 
The Virginiaus have gone farther in reforming the barbarity of the 
ancient laws reſpecting ſlavery, than any other people of the United 
States — perhaps than any other nation n 2 — * 
vails i in full force. 109 eee 

In 1772 the legilature of Virginia ane the king of Eagland 
to authorize the governor to give his ſanction to a law prohibiting all 
further importation: of negroes into the province: and his refuſal, to 
grant their requeſt is one of the grievances: on which the moſt bitter 
complaints are made againſt his Britiſh majeſty in the preatuble to the 
new conſtitution framed im 1776. Accordingly an act forbidding all 
future importation of negrocs into the ſtate: was one of the firſt/laws 
paſſed by the legiſlature after the adoption of the new conſtitution. 
A negro who raiſes his hand againſt a white man is acquitted i it 
be proved that he has done it in. ielf- defence; otherwiſe he receives 
thirty laſhes. The ſlave is judged by five juſtices of the peace, whoſe 
unanimous voice is requiſite to paſa ſentence of death. Slaves are 
called upon to give evidence on the trials of other ſlaves in criminal 
cauſes; but they are cautioned by the judges, that, if their teſtimony 
be proved falſe, their ears will be cut off. No man who is in the 
flighteſt degree intereſted either for or againſt a negro is allow ed to fit 
in judgement on or give evidence againſt him. If juſtice diſpoſes of 
the perſon of a negro, the owner is paid the full value of his ſlaue 3 a 
regulation which renders the maſters leſs inclined to ſereen their flaves 
from the ſeverity of the laws. 
he courts of juſtice in Virginia are innumerable. Tbe coſts of law. 
are not conſiderable : and in couſequence litigation is frequent. Suits 
for the recovery of debts occupy above one halt of the time allotted for 
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the ſeſſions. The beſt proved debt cannot de recovered within a 
ſhorter:-period than cighteea months: and it often happens. that ſeve- 
ral years are not ſufficient to put the creditor in poſlefſion of his right. 
'DThe-natural averſion to the payment of debts. finds in chicauery a 
thouſand means of gratifying itſelf: and on that bead, here as well as 
in every other country, the manners of the prople aid and n 


the reſources of chicanery. bt i T9014. 56 Ng 3s 84: 414632142 Ne 
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The criminal code is abe the ſame here as in the other ſtates 
which haue not followed the laudable example of Fennvania: at is 
even ſomewhat-milder. It is with pain, however, that one oblerves 
that the foreigner who indcats hicnſelf as u ſervant is liable to the 
puniſment of the whip for various - offences, even thoſe , which only 
dohcern his maſter's ſervicc. The. ather puniſhments arc, as . 
where, hanging, whipping, burning in the hand, & . 
The ſtate of Virginia has no public debt, except a hundred — 
dollars in which the was found: debtor to the Union on the ſetilement 
ef the accounts: of the ſtates wath- the general -goverament—and a 
claim of between three and four millions of livres, made, on the part 
of France, by Monſieur de Beaumarchais, for arms and military ſtores 
of every kind, furniſhed to her during the war. The people here have 
the juſtice to allow the goodneſs of thoſe ſupplies, and: the abſolute 
tiecefſity of them at the time when they were feat : they even acknow- 
ledge the greater part of the debt; nevertheleſs they do not ſeem 
diſpoſed to give any formal deed of acknowledgement ; the ſtate being 
as little inclined to the nn of debts as the individuals who com- 


poſe it. 


1 Since the writing of this journal, the legiſlature of Virginia, on the 22d of Bens 
1796, paſſed a law, that now lies before me, by which the puniſhment of death is ſolely 
conlined to caſes of premeditated murder. All other crimes, even that of high treaſon, are 
puniſhable only by confinement for a ſhorter or a longer term. At length the Pennſyl- 
ccc aaa 


in Virginia. 
| | The 
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The ſtate even poſſeſſes a capital which is eſtimated at above ſixty 
thouſand dollars. But this capital, which is daily encreaſing, ariſes 
from a ſource that muſt ſooner or later be productive of diſturbance: 
it is the grants of land. Purſuant to an exiſting law; the ſtate diſpoſes 
of vacant lands at the rate of two cents per acre, or twenty dollars for 
a'thouſand acres; which is the uſual proportion of thoſe grants. To 
obtain "ſuch grants, it is ſufficient to declare that the lands for which 
application is made, and of which the boundaries are deſeribed in the 


-petition, have no owner : whereupon the ſtate that is to ſay, the 


land- office, which in this inſtance repreſents the ſtate grants a war- 
rant, or an order for a ſurvey. The grantee has his grant ſurveyed 
by the ſtate "ſurveyor: it is regiſtered 3 and a very moderate annual 
tax which he pays for his land, ſecures to him the poſſeſſion of it. 
But it frequently happens that ſucceſſive applications are made by ſeveral 
perſons for the ſame land—not preciſely for the ſame tract bounded by 
the tame lunits—but for a tract, which, having different boundaries, 
includes a greater or leſſer part of that already granted; of which the 
remainder is included in another ſimilar application. Theſe again fall 
under others of the ſame kind in endleſs ſucceflion ; ſo that the dame 
identical acres are often claimed by fre or ſix grantees, or even more. 

The ſtate does not warrant to the grantee that the lands have not 
already been granted; it is his buſineſs to acquire ſuch information as 


mall ſecure to him the future poſſeſſion of the property. But, in an un- 


inhabited country, with a ſingle office, where lands belonging to the 
{tate at large (without any ſubdiviſions into townſhips or counties) are 
granted, it is impoſſible to acquire the neceſſary information; and men 
of the moſt upright intentions are often deceived ori the occafion. 
The ſpeculators find their account in this obſcurity : and in this kind 
of ſpeculation, which is very prevalent in Virginia, the inhabitants of 
Pennſylvania and the other northern ſtates take a deep ſhare. The 
ſtate allo derives a profit from theſe double or triple ſales, by the 
money thence accruing. But, beſides that it is the duty of a govern- 
ment to preſerve the governed from impoſition, and ſtill more to 

abſtain 
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abſtain from all participation in the fraud—it is eaſy to foreſee that a 
time will come when the grantees of thoſe. lands, mortified at ſeeing 
thernſelves thus duped, and incenſed by a refuſal on the part of govern- 
ment to refund their money, will carry into that gountry'a a new-germ 
| of diſcontent, and conſequently of diſturbance. + 
| ?Dhis ſtate of affairs is generally known at preſent : and . 
gy Virginian lands are fallen into diſcredit. - The quantity is im- 
menſe: the courſe of annual migration. tends rather to diminiſh than 
-increaſe the population of Virginia: thus the period when the uncul- 
tivated lands, of which there are very extenſive tracts, ſhall come to 
be inhabited, is much farther diſtant there than in any other ſtate of 
the Union. Meanwhile pretty numerous demands are already made to 
the court which is appointed to take cognizance of ſuch affaits ; but 
that court, barely deciding in favour of, the oldeſt titles, pronounces 
the money to be abſolutely loſt which the ſecond or third grantees have 
paid to-the ſtate for their lands, and to the ſurveyors for the expences 
of ſurveying. Theſe laſt ſums amount to double the price of the pur- 
chaſe, that is to ſay, to four cents per acre. 
From the condition of the finances of the ſtate of Virgiciia, it fol- 
8 | lows that the burdens impoſed on the citizens are, as I have already re- 
| marked, by no means heavy. The duty on the inſpection of tobacco 


$ | tends to render them ſtill lighter. They. conſiſt of five ſhillings on 
—_ : every hundred pounds eſtimated value of lands, divided into four claſſes 
F | (and the lands are always eſtimated below their real value) two 


dollars and one twelfth on every three hundred and thirty - three dol- 
lars eſtimated value in city- lots one ſhilling and eight pence on each 
{lave below * the age of twelve years, except thoſe who are exempted 
from taxation by the corporation of the place on account of their in- 
firmities—a ſum on each ſtallion, whether horſe or aſs, equal to the 
price demanded for his covering—four pence for every other horſe, 
mare, or mule—forty ſhillings for every ordinary licence—fifty dollars 


Al Aſcus in the French. ls it not a fault of print for au-deſur, above ? 
% for 
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for each billiard-table—fix ſhillings per wheel on every four-wheeled 
carriage, except phaetons and waggons, which pay but four—and ten 
ſhillings per wheel on every two-wheeled carriage. Such are the 
taxes voted in the laſt ſeſſion for the expences of 1796. They vary 
in proportion to the greater ot leſſer amount of public expenditure 
ordered. 

Independent of theſe taxes, there are . impoſed on proceedings 
in the ſupreme, court on transfers of certificates of the ſurveys of 
land —on certificates and contracts drawn by notaries—on certificates 
given by the county, courts. or thoſe of the towns—and, finally, on 
certificates paſſing the great ſeal of the ſtate. The valuation of the 
lands was made in 1781 and 1782, and is permanent. Lauds recently 
granted by the ſtate are ſubject to the tax. 

The ſherifft in the different counties are, by virtue of their office, 
collectors of all the taxes. They are annually nominated by the 
governor of the ſtate, from, a liſt of three juſtices of the peace, 
drawn up by the county-courts. They cannot be continued in office 
above two years; They muſt give ſecurity to the amount of thirty 
thouſand dollars. They receive a commiſſion of five per cent on the 
ſums by them collected. The commiſſioners (generally two in each 
county) who aſſeſs the taxes, receive à dollar per day during the time 
they devote to that buſineſs. The duties ou judicial proceſſes are re- 
ceived by the county clerks, and by the officers who iſſue them. 
Evety immigrant artiſan who arrives in the ſtate enjoys during five 
years an exemption from every other tax except. that on land, if & fol- 
lows a trade.— The taxes being light are well paid in Virginia. The 
ſeizure of movable property, and even of ſlaves, enſures the regular 
collection of all the funds. — The expences of the government of Vu 
gmia anuually amount to a hundred and ſixty thouſand dollars. 

The counties impoſe no taxes unleſs when they have bridges, priſons, 
or court-houſes, to build. In ſuch caſes the lands at the value eſtimated 
for the ſtate - taxes, and the negroes, are taken as data by Which to re- 
gulate the temporary impoſitions which are deemed neceſſary l have 
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already remarked that the roads are made and 2 by the labour 


of the inhabitants. 
The town- taxes are in general confined to belt for the ſupport of 
the poor. At Richmond they embrace a variety of objects: they are 


_ impoſed on carriages, and the letting of houſes; they comprize more- 


over an impoſition of two ſhillings per head on negroes above ſixteen 
years of age, &c. but they do not in any particular wear the features of 
an arbitrary capitation-tax, from which ſeveral of the other . are 


| not exempt. 


| The ſtate of Virginia, like moſt of the other ſtates of the Union, i is 
unprovided with arms for her militia, and cannon for her artillery. 


The late aſſembly has ordered a yearly proviſion to be made of four 


thouſand ſtand of arms with military accoutrements, and' ten. pieces 
of cannon. Each artillery company is to have one. The magazine 
for their reception is appointed to be at Point-of-Fork on James- 
River; 'and the arms are fabricated at l in N. 


County. 


A wiſe law of n ee to act on the n as a ſtimulus 
to attend the numerous elections held in this ſtate, ſubjects to a double 


tax all thoſe who abſent themſelves on ſuch re unleſs they can 
plead ill health as their apology. 


There has not for a confiderable time been any eſtabliſhment of free 
ſchools in Virginia. Every thing remained to be done in that reſpect 
the diviſion of counties into ſchool-diſtricts organization of their 
adminiſtration erection of ſchool-houſes, &c. A law of the twenty- 
ſecond of December 1776, Has provided for all theſe objects with 
prudence, foreſight, and conſummate judgement. Some years however 
muſt yet elapſe before fuch eſtabliſhments can take place in every part 
of the ſtate : but the foundations ate already laid: and we may antici- 
pate the period when the ſyſtem of gratuitous public education will 
flouriſh in Virginia for the whites, as it does in Maſſachuſetts and 
Connectieut for all the inhabitants. 

The conſtitution of Virginia, framed in 1776, eſtabliſhes the ſame 
| | diviſion 
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divifion of powers as the conftitutions of the other ſtates. Each ot 
the counties, which are eighty-cight-in number, ſends two members to 
the houſe of delegates : Norfolk, Williamſburg, and Richmond, which 
are privileged” towns, ſend one each. They are elected annually. 
The qualifications for eligibility are, that tha candidate poſſuſs the 
rights of a citizen of Eure and. ae 1 the age of 1 
one years. 15 5 33 Of! | 40 0 

The ſenate is FN of Wed e for rs 
diſtri ; the ſtate being, for this fingle purpofe, divided into twelve 
imaginary diſtriẽts. The ſenators are elected for four years; and one 
quarter of their number aunually Vacme their i featy, '!The age of 
twenty-five years is required for. election into the ſenate- The 
electors muſt poſſeſs a hundred acres of uncultivated E or Wan 
five acres under cultivation, or a houſe or lot in a town. +11 

- The governor, the executive council, (without whoſe was 
he can do nothing), the judges of the fapreme court, the attorney- 
general, the treaſurer,” the director of the land-office,. and the com- 
mander in chief of the militia, are choſen by ballot by both houſes. 
The governor. is elected for one year, and cannot continue in office 
above three years in ſeven. The executive council is 'compoſed of 
eight members, two of whom are removed evety three years by a 
ballot of both houſes, and are not re- eligible during the three years 
next onſuing. The: prefident of the executive council, who is elected 
dy the council itſelf, acts as governor of the _— in eaſe 117 GE death, 


meupucity, or abtence, of rhe governor, ' - 0 BSA 
The judges continue in office during good behaviour>=Fhe treaſurer 
is appointed only for one year, but is re- eligible. dend to l 


The juſtices of the peace are propoſed by tlie — to * 
governor, who appoints them without the power of rejection. The 
ſubordinate officers of juſtice ate nominated by the eourts te wilch 
they belong, and the conſtables by the juſtiees of the peace. 

| The governor cannot give his opinion on the laws: he eannot 
* a pardon, without the conſent of his couneik Of all the ſtates 
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the Union, Virginia is that in which the governor poſſeſſes the leaſt 
power, and the falaries of office are the loweſt. The publig functiona- 
ries her receive very ſlendef remunetations: and accordingly employ- 
ments are habitually refuſed by the very men who, are beſt qualificd 
to hold them, but who, by accepting them, would loſe a conſiderable 
portion of the income which they can derive from their profeſſions, 
and who thus 9 5 _ no reſerve for the „ of oe 
families. * n f 0 a F 4 

This N ogy: 3 * war with 4 Ls 
is preceded: by a/ preamble” enumerating the grievances with which 
Virginia ſo juſtly reproached-the ® * government. ace 

The organization of the judicial ſyſtem is more complex in Viegiaia 
than "elſewhere: | Each county has a monthly court: four or five 
counties conſtitute a diſtrict, where are held the circuit-courts, the 
general court, orphans' court, chancellor's court, & c. &c. The Vir- 
ginians are unanimous in aſſerting that the ſeats of judges are, with a 
few exceptions, very ill filled: and among the exceptions they mention 
the poſt of chancellor, held by Mr. Whyte, who enjoys the general 
eſteem. Thoſe who are better qualified to fill the places of judges 
refuſe them becauſe they are laborious and productive of little profit. 
Perſect freedom of religion is allowed by the laws of Virginia: but 
ſew nations are leis addicted to religious practices than the Virginians. 
At Richmond there is no church. Prayers are ſometimes read in the 
Capitol, in one of the halls deſtined ſor the legiſlature: and then they 
are read by an epiſcopalian clergyman, becauſe thoſe who call them- 
felves members-of that profeſſion are more numerous than the others. 
Meetings of anabaptiſts, methodiſts, and even quakers, are more regu- 
larly held, but in private houſes, as none of thoſe ſeQs have any _ 
building appropriated to the practice of their religion. 

The colonization of Virginia, or rather its firſt a 8 
from the year 1584, at which period Queen Ehzabeth granted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh the property of all the lands he could diſcover beyond 
the ſeas, uninhabited by any Chriſtian nation. This property extended 

| 11 | to 
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the diſtance of two hundred leagues from any habitations which the 
new. colony. might/ eſtabliſh within ſix years. The queen reſerved for 
| herſelf only a fifth. part of the produce of any gold or ſilver mines 
which might be diſcovered. / It was in the iſle of Roanoke, which now 
conſtitutes a part of North-Carolina, that the new ſettlers firſt landed: 
and hence they afterward proceeded to Hatoraſk iu the bay of Cheſa- 
peak. This eſtabliſhment, | which was not -aided by any public 
aſſiſtance from England, already coſt Sir Walter Raleigh forty thouſand 
pounds ſterling. He was therefore obliged to form a partnerſhip, with 
Thomas Smith and other adventurers, to whom, in return for conſide- 
rable ſums of money received frpm them, he granted an unlimited 
freedom of trade and a ſhare in the ptoprietorſhip. But in 1603, Sir 
Walter was arreſted by order of the Engliſh court; and it has never 
ſince been known what became of the ſmall number of coloniſts at 
that time ſettled in his immenſe grant. a 

From the misfortunes of Sir Walter Raleigh ſome rich proprietors 
*. merchants of London, who were jealous of his poſſeſſion, con- 
ceived the idea that he had no longer any claim to it; and this 
opinion received confirmation from the conduct of king James, Who, 
by letters patent, granted to Sir Thomas Gates, the Earl of Saliſbury, 
and ſome others, for themſelves and their heirs, all the lands of Vir- 
ginia, to the extent of two hundred miles north and ſouth of Point 
Comfort, together with the adjacent iſlands within a hundred miles of 
the coaſt, &c. &c. This company was incotporated under the name 
of * treaſurers and company of adventurers and plauters of the city of 
London for the firſt colony in Virginia.” This patent, iſſued in 1699, 
granted and allowed freedom of commerce with England, exemption 
from all taxes, and the rights of an Engliſhi ſubject, to every perſon born 
in the new colony. The council, which was to fit in London for the 
direction of the entetprize, was choſen by the nomination of the com- 
pany. Never was patent granted in ſuch extenſive latitulle. 

The Indians, as in every other, inſtance, aſſiſted the rifiug e 
they had ſhown themſelves equally kind and hoſpitable to Sir Walter 

H 2 Raleigh: 
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Raleigh : but here alſo, as cveryewhere elſe, they in the end became 
objects of perſecution ; and wars between them and the — ſhook 
mne. K n 29/434 

In 1621; a ſort of oonſtitutidn had been given to * 3 oy the 
company. who were its proprietors. !- This conſtitution appointed an 
annual aſſembly compoſed of two repreſentatives from each town, 
plantation, or hundred—a privy council nominated by the c n 
and a governor, alſo of their 1 WhO r a 1 on 
the Jaws propoſed by the aſſembly. | nut! 

In 1022 Charles the Firſt, Ailkasßedd 0 this and of the come 
pany; took the government of the colony inte his own hands, in viola- 
tion of the chatter granted by his predeceffor, which deprived him of 
that right. This change of maſters, however, did not affect either the 
rights or the opinions of the coloniſts. 901030 zu WO e cu 

It was under the reign of Charles the Firſt that lee Baltimore 
and Fairfax obtained a”: . of the — * 


X mont, amd terrigory, of Virginia. 


In 2650, after the depoſition of — n the Engliſh 1 
r the colonies to carry on any commerce with foreign nations: 
and this was the firſt ſep in that prohibitory ſyſtem, of which the ſup- 
port and the conſequences have ſince been attended . 5 
England of her colonies in North America. 

The colony of Virginia for ſome time refuſed to 8 Hee au- 
thority of Cromwell and the republican parkament': but in 1651 the co- 


loniſts laid down their arms, and received from parliament a new charter 


confirming them in the enjoyment of all their former rights, except the 
poſſeſſton of chat portion of their territory antecedently granted to Lords 


Baltirnore and Fairfax. But, after the reſtoration of royalty in Eng- 


land, the ſucceeding kings paid no greater reſpect to this charter than 
Charles the Firſt had ſhown to the former. The aſſembly was now 


divided into two' houſes : : appeals were carried from the tribunals of 


bows oooh: to greets "hs fon any wart * foteign trade was again en- 
/ ö forced 
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forced the territory of Virginia diminiſhed the inhabitants of the 
2 thrown into priſon, tranſported to England, &c. &c. | 
Virginia, thinking herſelf more ſeverely aggrieved by England than 
— other of the American colonies, was one of the firſt to take a part 
in the revolution : and no one of the ſtates made more vigorous efforts, 


expended-greater ſums, or diſplayed more 9 m to rarer 
* happy mw 


DEPARTURE FROM RICHMOND MANCHESTER —JouRNEY 
To PETERSBURG: 


The bridge that unites Richmond to Mancheſter is one of thawed 
and moſt dangerous of all poſſible bridges. In its length it is divided 
by two iſlands: but, from one end to the other, it is nothing better 
than an irregular aſſemblage of unjoined unfaſtened planks laid upon 
joiſts which bend in confequence of their length, and which themſelves 
reſt ou piers, partly of wood partly of ſtone, the tottering remains of a 
ſomewhat better bridge that was deſtroyed a few years ſince by an ex» 
traordinary ſwell of the river. Theſe remnants of the former piers are 
moreover of unequal height, ſo that this bridge poſſeſſes every imagina- 
ble characteriſtic of infolidity. It is called a temporary bridge, be- 
cauſe the people talk of building another : but the ſame thing has been 
ſaid for the laſt five or fix years, during which period the paſſage has 
continued in its preſent ſtate. There are not even any funds pointed 
out for that object; and it would require conſiderable ſums to ere the 
intended bridge in ſuch manner as to ſecure it againſt thoſe annual 
freſhes which are very powerful, and which acquire additional violence 
in paſſing the falls, at the foot of which the bridge ſtands. Thoſe 
yearly ſwells of the river, particularly at the cloſe of winter, riſe from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in height.—In addition to its other defects, 
this wretched bridge is unprovided with rails or parapets: and not a 


year paſles. without witneſſing ſome melancholy accidents in conſe- 
quence. 


Mancheſter 
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Mancheſter is a very neat little village, well built, and ſtanding on a 
very gentle declivity. Gardens and trees abound within it, and it pre- 
ſents, as I have before obſerved, a beautiful proſpect from Richmond. But 
the country over which a traveller paſſes on his way from Mancheſter 
to Peterſburg, is flat, and for the moſt part barren: very little culture 
appears; but an almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion. of woods, broken how- 
ever by here and there ſome fields which yield four or five buſhels of 
| wheat per acre, or from eight to ten of Indian corn. Theſe fields are 
never, manured ;. hardly even are they ploughed; and it ſeldom hap- 
Pens that their —.—— for two ſucceſſive years exact from them theſe 
ſeanty Crops. 

Oſborne's, at the diſtance of fifteen miles from Richmond, is the only 
village on the road. It is ſituate on the bank of a river which winds 
in numerous mæanders. From Oſborne's to Peterſburg, the face of 

the country continues the ſame : it preſents indeed a ſome what greater 

number of log-houſes, but every where exhibits the features of lazineſs, 
\ of ignorance, and conſequently. of poverty. Although a great part 
N of theſe lands be naturally bad, nevertheleſs, with greater induſtry 
7 and more judicious management, they might be cultivated to ad- 
. — for they n trees of tolerable opt and good Ps 
os 7 a: Tooling E 
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ETERSBURG. 


4 | Peterſburg is built on the Appomattox. At the town and ten miles 
| below it, this river is but four or five feet deep. The veſſels therefore 
L Which can come up to Peterſburg are ſtill inferior in point of tonnage 
1 to thoſe which can go up to Richmond. Broad-bay, eight miles 

= below Peterſburg, is the place where the veſſels are loaded. 

> | The trade 5 Peterſburg is ſimilar to that of Richmond: but, as 
E 
h 
j 
| 


this town lies nearer to North-Carolina, it receives a greatcr quantity, 
than the other, of the produce of that ſtate, ſuch as wheat, tobacco, 
ſalt proviſions, and ſome hemp. Its exportations are for the fame 
reaſon 
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reaſon more conſiderable than thoſe of Richmond, although, generally 
ſpeaking, the produce it receives is inferior in quality. Tobacco, for 
inſtance, which ſells at Richmond for ſix or ſeven dollars the hundred 
weight, does not fetch quite five at Peterſburg. The cauſe of this 
difference is the ſuperiority of the ſoil, and it is ſaid alſo of the culti- 
vation, in the lands on the banks of James-River and to the right of it. 
where grows the tobacco that is almoſt excluſively- carried to Rich- 
mond. The price of tobacco has experienced riſe of two fifths with- 
in the laſt two or three years, becauſe the increaſed price of wheat has 
induced the planters to appropriate to the culture of that grain con- 
ſiderable tracts of land which were before devoted to the raiſing of to- 
bacco, and the two om crops of . plant have moreover been very in- 
different. | 
Plour-mills are more numerous at Peterſburg and in its vicinity 
than at Richmond: but, if we may judge of the flour that is ex- 
ported, by that of which they make the bread that is eaten in the 
beſt houſes and even at the tables of the mill-owners, it-muſt be very 
far inferior to that of Philadelphia. It is not white; and the millers 
ſay that good wheat is difficult to be procured. The grain which I 
have ſeen of the preſent crop—for the harveſt'is every-where nearly 
finiſhed—is ſmall and light. Nevertheleſs the flour ſells at thirteen 
and even fourteen dollars; and the millers of Peterſburg, expecting a 
further encreaſe in the price, paid, two months fince, ſo high as two 
dollars and a half per buſhel for wheat, even for very conſiderable 
quantities. The intelligence from Europe, however, threatens them 
with a prodigious diſcount on the expected profits of their ſpecula- 
tion ; fince there has lately arrived at Boſton a veſſel which had failed 
from Norfolk in February, and which has brought back to America 
her cargo of three thouſand barrels of flour, for which ſhe could not 
obtain above eight dollars per barrel either in France or Englaud. 
That article us recently been fold for ſeven and half at DN 
and Norfolk. Fs 
At Peterſburg, as well as at Richmond, the mills arc upon a good 


conſtruction. 
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ee "Five buſhels of wheat yield à barrel of firſt flour: fix 
are required to. produce a barrel of ſuperſine flour, exclufive of the 
ſecond flour, the pollard, and bran, The miller's claim is one eighth ; 
ſometimes; when buſineſs is dull with him, he contents himſelf with a 
tenth. By the way, it appears that the dexterity of the Virginian mil- 
lers in making — * 3 in no wiſe inferior to _ of the 
millers in Europe. 5 11 

-- Peterſburg is a — neat little toe, bull . Ms river, 
only two ſtreets deep, and a mile and half in extent, on a hill of 
pretty: rapid elevation. Blandford, which is now united with Peterſ- 
burg · into one corporation, is the part which is mote n Ge 
elegant and well-built houſes. jr 

Society at Peterſburg appears * obliging. and i boſpitable. Poli- 
tical opinion, divided here as every- where elſe, is by a great majority 
in favour:of oppoſition. This difference of ſentiments however is leis 
productive here, than at Richmond, of diſunion between the individuals 
of oppoſite parties. Colonel Peachy, Doctor Stone, Mr. Euſtis, brother 
to my friend Doctor Buſtis of Boſton, Major Gibbon, Mr. Campbell, 
are the perſons in whoſe company I have ofteneſt been during my ſhort 
ſtay in this town. The laſt-· mentioned gentleman has lately married 
. Mademoiſclle'de la Porte, a French lady, niece to Monſieur de Tubeuf, 
who, after having ſettled about three years ſinee in the back country of 
Virginia, was there murdered by two kriſnmen, 0 inppoled him to 
de poſſeſſed of a great deal of money. 

The prices of the neceſſaries of life are e he ſame here as at 
Richmond * eee is equally deſtitute of churches. 


- PRESQU WE, Mr. DAVIES RANDOLPH PLANTATION. 
At Peterſburg 1 bad met Me. Davies Raudolph, 95 * 1 had 
a letter; and, in conſequence of his invitation, I went to his houſe and 
there ſpent a day. He lives at City-Point or Bermuda-Hundred, the 


mw where the river Appomattox diſcharges its ſtream iuto James- 
River. 


. 
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River. Here the water is ſufficiently deep to admit ſhips of any ton- 
nage: and this in the place where the larger veſſels diſcharge their 
cargoes into lighters, and thus forward to Richmond and Peterſburg the 

merchandize which they have brought. City-Point is the ſpot where 
the cuſtom-houſe is eſtabliſhed for thoſe two places. If the towns of 
Richmond and Peterfburg had been erected at City-Point, their com- 

merce would have been more conſiderable, their mtercourſe with Eu- 

rope more direct, and Norfolk would not, as now is the caſe, have en- 
groſſed almoſt the entire trade of that part of Virginia. But City- 
Point lies low, and is furrounded by ſwamps. The air in the vicinity 
is not ſalubrious; and, in all probability, the detriment which the in- 
habitants muſt have ſuffered in point of health would have been ſuf- 
ficient to counterbalance the advantage of ſuperior opulence. 

At a half-mile from the cuſtom-houſe ſtands the habitation of Mr. 
Davies Randolph, in one of thoſe long windings which James-River 

. forms in this part : from which circumſtance it is that this plantation 
bears the name of Preſqu'ile (or Peninſula). | 

Mr. Davies Randolph is fully entitled to the reputation which he 
enjoys of being the beſt farmer in the whole country. He poſſeſſes 

ſeven hundred and - fifty acres of land, of which three hundred and 
fifty are at preſent ſuſceptible of cultivation; the reſt are all ſwampy 
grounds, which may probably be drained at a conſiderable expence, but 
which have not yet undergone that proceſs. Eight negroes (of whom 
two are little better than children), two horſes, and four oxen, culti- 
vate thoſe three hundred and fifty acres, which he has divided into fields 
of forty acres incloſed Of thoſe three hundred and fifty "acres, only 
forty, which are ſubdivided into fix portions, are alternately Saget 3 Ws 
remainder never has been ſo. 

The common rotation of culture in the country is, Indian corn, 
wheat, fallow, and thus again in regular ſucceſſion. The lands pro- 
duce from five to eight buthels of wheat per acre, and from twelve to 
fifteen of Indian corn, according to their quality. Mr, Randolph has de- 
viated from this ſyſtem of culture ou his eſtate : that which he purſues 

Vor. II. . I | 3 
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is as follows—Indian corn, oats, wheat, rye, fallow; and he raiſes 


from ten to twelve buſhels of wheat per acre, and from eighteen to 


twenty-five of Indian corn. The riſe in the price of wheat has in- 
duced him to'vary the rotation of his crops, and to ſubſtitute that of 


wheat, oats or rye, wheat, two years' fallow. By purſuing this me- 


| thod, he reaps from thirteen to ſixteen buſhels of wheat. He ſepa- 


rately cultivates the Indian corn in one or two fields according to his 


former rotation. He has proved by experience that manuring with 


dung triples the produce. His lands are good; and, compared with 


the reſt of the country, they are kept in very excellent condition, 
though very indifferently in compariſon with the moſt ordinary huſ- 
bandry of Europe. He keeps no cows except for the purpoſes of the 
dairy, and to furniſh him with calves for his own conſumption. His 


covis are very fine, and of his own rearing. His labouring oxen are of 


a ſmall breed ; and it is thought in the country that thoſe of larger ſize 
could not ſtand the heat. He purchaſes thoſe labouring oxen at thirty 


dollars the pair. Mr. Randolph feeds thirty * but merely for the 
ſupply of his own table. 


He declares that each of his negroes laſt year produced to him, af- 
ter all expences paid, a net ſum of three hundred dollars, although he 


ſold his wheat for no more than a dollar the buſhel. He expected that 
they would this year have cleared him four hundred dollars each: but 


the fall in the prices of produce will diſappoint his hopes. 
| The ſituation of his houſe gives him alſo the means of annually ſell. 


ing eight or nine hundred dollars worth of fiſh—ſturgeon, ſhad, and 
herrings, which he falts. 


His ſwampy grounds ſupply him with abundance of timber for fuel 
and fences: but they produce a ſtill greater abundance of noxious ex- 


halations which prove a ſource of frequent and dangerous diſeaſes, 
Mr. Randolph is himſelf very fickly ; and his yourg and amiable wife 


has not enjoyed one month of good health fince ſhe firſt came to live 


on this plantation. Accordingly Mr. Randolph intends to quit it, and 
remove to Richmond, where moreover he has frequent buſineſs 'in 


confequence 


p - 
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conſequence of his office, which is that of marſhal to the ſtate. He 
wiſhes to ſell this plantation, which, in the worſt years, has brought 
i him in eighteen hundred dollars, and which, for the laſt two years, 
has yielded him three thouſand five hundred. It is in very good con- 
dition: but he cannot find a purchaſer for it at the ſum of twenty 
thouſand dollars, which he demands. This fact furniſhes a proper 
idea of the low price of land in Virginia. I have been aſſured, that, 
although ſome of the lands have doubled their value during the laſt 
twenty years, a much greater portion have fallen in their price. 


BERMUDA-HUNDRED — EXPORTATIONS FROM RICHMOND 
AND PETERSBURG. «+. 


During my ſtay at the houſe of Mr. Davies Randolph I had an 
opportunity of learning, with ſome degree of minuteneſs, the amount 
and value of the exports from Bermuda-Hundred or City-Point, the 
emporium amd cuſtom-houſe of the two towns of Richmond and Pe- 


terſburg. I received the details of partigulars from Mr. Helt, the col- 
lector of the cuſtoms at that place. 


Statement of the Exportations from Bermuda Hundred or City-Point. 


—— — 
Indian corn, Other 
Flour. including meal. Wheat. | Tabacco. ci 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. [Quaatity. Value. Value. 


Years. 


| Barrels. | Dollars. | Buſhels. | Dollars. | Buſhels. | Dollars. Hogſhds. Dollars. Dolla 


79. 10,090 4 48,125 | 21,180 | 6,35 165,635 131477 | 29224 1,029,570/41,293 


1792.] 10,708 | 54,653] 47,722 | 14,31 75.146 | 63,382 | 27,600 [1,075,447|24,771 
1793.1 28 877 | 104,01 262 133 | $8,115] 99,783 | 15,043 $50, £8425,000 845 6:0 
1794+ 853 39.904} 2,097 1,153 | 31,2121 32,252 | 11,995 | 443,328113,317} $21,456 
IL 00 81,753] 33-358 | 33301 | +++ «| - ++ 49475 i x 507, 306 
cit ux _—_— | 


t,203,126 
[1255.57 


39 00 48,488 | 44473 ' 293-45012,704 354-659] 
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REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING TABLE. 


In the column of flour, the ſeconds and even the pollards are included 
| ik that of the firſt quality, 


From the different ſtatements included in the chore table, it re- 
ſults, 

19. That, during the laſt five years and half, the ſeveral articles have 
individually riſen more or leſs in price, but all in general very con- 
fiderably. | 

2%. That the exportation of tobacco has undergone a diminution 
of one half, in young of quantity; ; but that the article has doubled in 
value. | 


39, That the quantity of flour has eicelively diminiſhed, at leaſt | 
fo far as regards the direct exportation: for it is certain that the greateſt 


quantity is exported by the way of Baltimore. 

- 49. That the exportation of wheat has dwindled to nothing: a cir- 
cumſtance which, excluſive of the ſame common cauſe that has con- 
tributed to diminiſh the exportation of flour, has moreover for its par- 
ticular reaſon the number of mills which are daily ereQted in Vir- 
ginia. 


RETURN 10 RICHMOND — FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON 


THAT TOWN. 


cn e bed eee tne en Prefuntic:; ant we 


returned together by the ſame road Rs we had travelled on the pre- 
ceding day. 

Mr. Hopkins, commiſſioner of the loan-office of the United States 
 —Monficur Chevalier, his brother-in-law, of whom 1 have already 
made mention Doctor Maclue, a native of Scotland, a phyſician of 
high repute, and a well-informed man— Governor Brooke—Mr. John 


Marſhall—Mr. Campbell—DoQor Foulchie, with whom the affairs of 
15 one 
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one of my friends brought me acquainted—Meflrs. Brown and. Bur- 
ton, Engliſh merchants—are the perſons with whom I was moſt fre- 
quently in company at Richmond, The political opinions of thoſe 
ſeveral gentlemen are extremely different + but in the ſocial circle 
there prevails among them a degree of politeneſs'which' would prevent 
a ſtranger from perceiving that difference if he were not previouſly 
apprized of it. 

There are no doubt at Richmond, as in every other part of Vir= 
ginia, a certain number of individuals, who, diſſatisfied with the com- 
mercial treaty, carry their reſentment of it to an exceſſive length, and 
would wiſh for ſuch a change in the conſtitution of the United States. 
as ſhould render it more democratic : but T have never heard even the 
moſt violent of that claſs expreſs a wiſh for ſeparation or diſunion : 
and indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that, under the preſent mediocrity of 
wealth in the ſtate of Virginia, the paucity of her population in pro- 
portion to her extent, and her backwardneſs in point of agricultural 
improvement, the inhabitants could not reaſonably entertain a defire of 
ſuch an event. | 

Mr. J. Marſhall, conſpicuouſly eminent as a profeſſor of the law, is 
beyond all doubt one of thoſe who rank higheſt in the public opinion 
at Richmond. He is what is termed a federaliſt, and perhaps at times 
ſomewhat warm in fupport of his opinions, but never exceeding the 
* bounds* of propriety, which a man of his goodneſs and prudence and 
kriowledge is incapable of tranſgrefling. He may be conſidered as a 
diſtinguiſhed character in the United States. His political enemies al- 
low him to poſſeſs great talents, but accuſe him of ambition. I know 
not whether the charge be well or ill grounded, or whether that am- 
bition might ever be able to impel him to a dereliftion of his prin- 
ciples—a conduct of which I am inclined to diſbelieve the poſſibility 
on his part. He has already refuſed ſeveral employments under the 
general goverument, preferring the income derived from his pro- 
feſſional labours (which is more than tellin for his 2 ſyſtem 

of 
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of economy), together with a life of tranquil eaſe in the midſt of his 


family and in thy native town. Even by his friends he is taxed with 


me little propenſity to indolence; but even if this reproach were well 


founded, he nevertheleſs diſplays great * in his 8 when 
he nl his mind 40 buſineſs. 


DEPARTURE FROM RICHMOND FOR THE MOUNTAINS. 
DOVER COAL-MINE. - 


on the 20th of June, Mr. Guillemard and myſelf ſet out for the 


mountains; Monticello, the habitation. of Mr. Jefferſon, was the ob- 


ject of this part of our journey. Meſſrs. Graham and Havans, mer- 
chants of Richmond, and owners of a coal-mine, were ſo kind as to 


conduct us thither. This mine is ſcarcely wrqught. Several pits 


have been ſunk, and relinquiſhed again, in Hopes of diſcovering coals 


of a ſuperior quality, and in greater abundance, in other places. It ap- 
pears to be very rich, and to form a part of the ſame bod which is 


found in the environs, and has been worked for many“ years on the 


weſt fide of the river. But;theſe gentlemen, who are neither chemiſts 


nor mechanicians, are content to grope their way without applying 
for advice to more enlightened. men; for there is not one perſon 


throughout Ameries verſed in the art of working mines . 


This is one of the objects, in regard to which literary ſocieties might 


render themſelves extremely uſeful in the United States. They might 


eaſily inſert in the public papers extracts of the beſt works, written in 
Engliſh, French, and German, on this ſcience, which has been brought 
to ſuch perfection in Europe. Nor would it be an arduous taſk to 


2 hold on this head, as on all ſubjects of univerſal utility, a correſpondence 


with men 2 letters in Europe. The publication of this correſpond- 


+ s The Duke muſt apply this obſervation to the natives' for many Les ſkilled i in 
county of * have es * to America. Tranſlator. 
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ence,- would introduce into America a knowledge of the progreſs and 
diſcoveries . made in the ſcience of mines, and all the unpleaſant 
trouble and ruinous expence of fruitleſs experiments would be pre- 
vented, | 

Meſſrs. — i and Havans a about five hundred negroes' in 
this mine, and the. buſineſs of the farm, in the province of which 
it is ſituated, In the loweſt ground the vein runs one hundred and 
twenty feet below the-ſurface, and is, in general, twenty-four feet thick. 
The ground from the ſurface down to the vein confiſts*of a good red 
and yellow clay, interſperſed with ſtone, eaſily reducible to duſt. The 
vein is enveloped in a ſmall layer of imperfe& flate, and reſts on a 
bed of granite ; a circumſtance, which, in the opinion of my friend, 
Mr. Guillemard, muſt puzzle all the naturaliſts of Europe. The coals 
of this mine, and indeed of all thoſe which have hitherto been open- 
ed in this country, are very ſmall, and the moſt ſolid pieces which 
can be obtained crumble into duſt at the {lighteſt ſhock, fo that they 
are more adapted to be uſed in the forges. of fmiths, than to be burned 
in grates. Some veins, it is ſuppoſed, contain more ſolid coals ; if this 
ſhould be the caſe, the mine would prove far more profitable for the 
owners: but this ſuppoſition remains as yet a matter of mere con- 
jecture. | 

This farm, compoſed of three hundred and fifty acres of land, which 
is for the moſt part of the very beſt quality, and containing a mine, 
the exiſtence of which was not unknown to the vender, brought three 
years ago no more than five thouſand three hundred and thirty-three 
dollars, which makes about cighteen dollars per acre. The farm is 
managed in the common ſtyle of the country, that is, very badly; but 
as it chiefly conſiſts of low grounds, the crops are in general better 
than on other eſtates, where the culture- of the fold 1 is equally neg- 
lected. 

The road from Richmond to Dover (this is the name of the place 
where the mine is found), lies through woods of a middling quality: 
the foil is poor, and partly eultivated, though in a very indifferent 


manner. » 


; 
| 
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manner. The houſes are dall, bad, and not numerous. They: Are 
inhabited by. white Peoples. who do not ſeem to be in eaſy circum- 
ſtances. | Eras bag 2M 
On paſſing 8 creek of Fuckehoe, you quit the county of Hen- 
nes, in which Richmond is ſituated, and enter that of tr 


Sa * 


54 \ GOPCHLAND COURT-YOUSE. 
| The EY betw Ween, ns I Goochland Sk hn. _ 
we : ſtopped at night, i is. more variegated than before; you find there 
more heights, and ome hoe. proſpetts, eſpecially on We Pleaſant, 

which commands A wide extenſive vale, entirely cleared, and full of 
houſes, and clumps of trees, which | bave been left ſtanding near the 
habitations and in the middle of the fields. ; . 

This day was a court-day at Goochland. The juſtices of the as 
5 the odunty meet here every month for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
The ſeſfion aſſembles here, beſides the neighbouring judges, lawyers, 
and parties whoſe cauſes are to be tried, numbers of idle people who 
come leſs: from a deſire to learn what is going forwards than to drink 
together. | 
It was near nine o'clock at night when I arrived, before Mr. Guil- 

Jjemard. The company was about to break up; the accounts were 
ſettled; every one had already mounted his horſe, and nothing pre- 
vented, | their ſeparation | but the irreſolution and prattle common to 
drunken people, and the algal attachment between them when they 
meet to get intoxicated together. By my manner of talking Engliſh 

to the landlord, the company cafily diſcerned that I was a Frenchman. 
Immediately they jumped all off their horſes, pulled me down from 
mine, claſped me in their arms, and exclaimed—* You are a French- 
man—well, you are our friend, our dear friend; we would all of us 
die for every Frenchman; we are good republicans, we would kill 
all the Engliſh ; that would be an excellent thing, would not it } Oh, 
our friend, our dear: friend l: He is a Frenchman,” they ſaid to each 

3 | other, 
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other, *the brave dear gentleman is a Frenchman + But as you are @- 
Frenchman, you. muſt drink ſome grog with us.” They embraced me, 
pulled me about in every direction, and ſhook me by the hand. Do 
pray tell us what we can do for you; you are our brother. I Was 
overwhelmed by their number and careſſes to ſuch a degree, that I 
was hardly able to bring my foot to the ground; Although their 
drunken profeſſions were rather of too ſentimental a complexion, yet I 
could not be diſpleaſed with their purpoſe and intention; on the con- 
trary, in this reſpe& they gave me great ſatisfaction. I anſwered them 
as well as circumſtances would admit: but my anſwer, as may be cally 
conceived, was drowned in the noiſe of their joyful profeflions. Dur- 
ing this time arrived a large bowl of grog, and we drank one after, 
another, toafting the French, France, America, Virginia, and M. de 
la Fayette, whoſe name they mentioned with enthuſiaſm. In ſpite of 
my little diſpoſition for drinking, I was obliged two or three times to 
drink in my turn; for it was abſolutely neceſſary to empty the bowl. It 
was with great difficulty I prevented the arrival of a ſecond ; and the 
inn-keeper having told them that the Prenchman (ſpeaking of me) 
had made a long journey, and conſequently wanted repoſe, 1 was at 
length able to diſengage myſelf from the officious hands of theſe. good 
people, who would all take me home, ten, fifteen, or twenty miles di- 
ſtant from the place of our meeting. 

Another circumſtance which favoured our ſeparation, was the 3 
return of one of the gueſts, who had left the company before my at- 
rival to fight another drunkard. This poor young man, who arrived 
in his battle-array, that is, quite naked, was covered with blood from 
a blow which tore away a part of his eat, and from another on his 
eye, which ſeemed ſtarting out of his head. The tender affections of 
my friends were now turned towards their wounded companion, and 
I rejoined Mr. Guillemard, who had arrived during the feſtive. recep» 
tion which I experienced ; but hearing that the Engliſh were rather 
ſeverely treated, did not think it convenient to join us. 

In Virginia, where the villages are leſs numerous than in other 
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parts; and inns very ſearce, there is generally one adjoining the Court 


Houſe, without which the juſtices, lawyers, and parties, would have no 


means to: procure either a bed or food. We were vety well lodged in 


the houſe deſtined far the . judges, where we ſhared the parlour with 


three counſellors, very civil and ſober men, and good companions. 
Their ſentiments. in favour. of France and her ſucceſſes, clothed in 


language more ſenſible. than that of my firſt acquaintances in the place, 
bore u ſtrong) appearance of ſincerity and candour. They told us, that, 


by what they had learned, France had demanded of America twenty 
thouſand troops to aſſiſt her in the preſervation of her colonies in the 
Welt Indies, and they entertained no doubt but that America, mindful 
of her obligations to France, would readily comply with the demand. 

EK is evident. that theſe, good gentlemen were by no means poſſeſſed of 


oortect information relative to the diſpoſition of their government, and 


over⸗- rated the extent of national gratitude. However this may be, 


you. hear in Virginia the ſame language expreſſive of attachment to 


- France; of hatred: and eſpecially of diſtruſt 1 in regard to England, and 
ef affection for M. de la Fayette, which you meet with in every other 


part of the United States that is not ſituated in the immediate vicinity 
of great towns, and places abſorbed in mercantile ſpeculations. In 
general, the inhabitants of the country, and thoſe of large towns 
thoſe who live at a confiderable diſtance from the ſea-coaſt, and thoſe 
who belong to trading places—are two deſcriptions of people altogether 
diſtin& from each other in point of manners and opinions. The truth 


of this remark, which is obvious in all countries, is more ſtrikingly ſo 


in America, where the people are only divided into the two claſſes of 
traders and cultivators, where trade and commerce, which are almoſt 
entirely in the hands of England, naturally find their intereſts interwoven 
with thoſe. of that kingdom, and where the merchants and traders acting 
vpon this principle, and poſſeſſed of that powerful influence which i is 
generally derived from ſuperior wealth, form, as it were, a diſtinct 
nation within a nation; while, on the other hand, the country people, 
attached by their on intereſts to the proſperity of that country 

only 
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only which they inhabit, deſire it ſincerely and excluſively, and are 
merely liable to thoſe errors into which ignorance _ betray theit 
good diſpoſition. | | | 


M. DE RIEUX. BIRD-ORDINARY. 


The road grows ſtill duller after you leave Goochland Court 
Houſe, It is every where ſurrounded with woods, ald the eye 
diſcerns no difference of hills and dales but that of the road, from 
its riſes and falls. The plantations become conſtantly” leſs fre- 
quent, and leſs extenſive; and cultivation is {ill more corifined, Inns 
are very ſcarce on this road ; the next is nearly ſeventeen miles 
diſtant from that where we paſſed the night. IT went a mile farther 
on to ſtop at one "which I knew was kept by a Frenchman, whoſe 
houſe, I had alſo learned, was lately deſtroyed by fire. This French. 
man formerly kept a ſtore at Charlotte-Ville. Having there ex- 
perienced misfortunes not occaſioned by miſconduct, he eſtabliſhed 
himſelf where he now is, on the ſtrength of an aſſurance which had 
been given him, that, from the general diſſatisfaction expreſſed at the 
management of the neighbouring inn, his houſe would be much fre- 
quented by travellers. In this he has not been deceived; they all put 
up at his inn. The unfortunate fire, in which he loſt all his furniture 
and ſtock in trade, which he eſtimates at upwards of fifteen hundred 
dollars, is attributed to his great ſucceſs, and the jealouſy" excited by it 
in the breaſt of the miſtreſs of the rival neighbouring inn. His name is 
Plumard de Rieux, and he is a native of Nantes. If he belongs,” as he 
ſays, to the family of Rieux, which however appears not to be the 
caſe from his name Plumard, he would appertain to one of thoſe to 
which ancient opinions aſſigned the firſt rank in France. Ne is brother 
of a lieutenant in the navy, who, ſharing the political ſentiments'of 
the ancient navy, has refuſed to ſerve ſince the beginning of the re- ; 
volution. M. de Rieux married in America the daughter of Mr. 
Mazzei an Italian, who had ſettled on that continent, and whe 
during the revolution ated the part of a zealous republican,” but aftex= 
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wards returned to Europe, where, from his reputation of being a friend 
of liberty, he was appointed charge d affaires at Paris by the King and 
the Republic of Poland. He has ſince, it is ſaid, retired to Piſa. 

Madame de Rieux is young and amiable, and poſſeſſes a well- in- 
formed mind. M. de Rieux is beloved and reſpected by all who 
know him; he ſupports with courage and gaiety all the misfortunes 
which; has happened to him. A very conſiderable inheritance has 
been lately left to him by an aunt, who remained in France and en- 
joyed his eſtates. He hopes to obtain this inheritance, yet he is at the 
fame time aware, that under 'the preſent circumſtances there is as 
much probability. againſt as in favour of his wiſh, rk he left 
France long before the revolution. 

I felt at M. de Rieux's what 1 always experience on * * with 
good, honeſt, and ſenſible Frenchmen, a ſatisfaction and intereſt which 
I never feel in America under any other circumſtances. Is it preju- 
dice, is it weakneſs? It may be ſo, but it is what I conſtantly ex- 
perience, what I have always experienced in foreign countries, even 
previoully to the calamitous events of the revolution, and what I feel 
_ diſpoſed allo to experience in future. Ah! how conſoling would it 
prove on meeting with an honeſt and unfortunate countryman, ſur- 
rounded by a wife and numerous family, to promote by a loan of ſome 
value the reſtoration of his proſperity, without wounding the delicacy 
of his feelings. The loſs. of an enjoyment of this nature is not the 
lxaſt painful reſult of ſevere misfortunes in point of property and 
5 wealth. | 

M. de Rieux only. tenants ; the houſe which he inhabits, and the 
three hundred and fifty acres of land that belong to it, and pays for the 
whole a yearly rent of ninety-eight dollars. This affords an additional 
proof of the moderate value of land in Virginia, as that which be cub 
tivates is very good. 

After having ſpent nearly the whole day at M. de Riewn'a we 
went ten miles farther on to Bird ordinary, where we ſtopped for the 
_ Plantations become now leſs frequent and poorer; yet all theſe 

planters, 
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planters, however wretched their condition, have all of them one or 
two negroes. Theſe ſla ves, who are in general well treated in Vir- 
ginia, are upon the whole much more ſo by theſe poor farmers, who 
ſhare with them the toils of the fields, and who, although they do not 
clothe and feed them well, yet treat them, in this reſpect, as well as 
they do themſelves : while on the plantations of wealthy coloniſts the 
negroes are allowed meat but fix times a-year, and ſubſiſt entirely on 
Indian corn, and ſometimes on butter-milk. 


MILFORD ; 


A very ſmall village, built within theſe few years on the Rivanna, a 
rivulet which empties itſelf into James- River. Before you reach the 
village you croſs Melhaneck-Creek, which flows into the Rivanna. 
They are both fordable, but the fords are frequently rendered very 
dangerous, nay impaſſable, by a ſudden riſe of the waters, at leaſt for 
fome hours; for the inclination of their beds is fo conſiderable, that in 


leſs than half a day they return to their ufual depth, which is a 
three feet. 


MONTICELLO. - MR. . JEFFERSON; HIS AGRICULTURAL 
SYSTEM COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE COUNTRY. 


Monticello is ſituated four miles from Milford, in that chain of 
mountains which ſtretches from James's-River to the Rappahannock, 
twenty-cight miles in front of the Blue-Ridge, and in a direction 
parallel to thaſe mountains. This chain, which runs uninterrupted in 
its ſmall extent, aſſumes ſucceſſively the names of the Weſt, South, 
and Green Mountains. 

It is in the part known by the name of the South- Mountains that 
Monticello is ſituated. The houſe ſtands on the ſummit of the moun- 
tain, aud the taſte and arts of Europe have been conſulted in the for- 
mation of its plan. Mr. Jefferſon had commenced its conſtruction 
before the American revolution; ſince that epocha his life has been 
W engaged in public affairs, and he has not been able to com- 

plete 
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plete the execution to the whole extent of the project which it ſeems 
he had at firſt conceived. That part of the building which was 
finiſhed has ſuffered from the ſuſpenſion of the work, and Mr. Jeffer- 
ſon, who two years fince reſumed the habits and ſeiſure of private life, 
is now employed in repairing the damage occafioned by this interrup- 
tion, and ſtill more by his abſence; he continues his original plan, and 
even improves on it, by giving to his buildings more elevation and ex- 
tent. He intends that they ſhould confiſt only of one ſtory, crowned 
with baluſtrades; and a dome is to be conſtructed in the centre of the 
ſtructure. The apartments will be large and convenient; the deco- 
ration, both outſide: and ĩnſide, ſimple, yet regular and elegant. Mon- 
ticellao, according to its firſt plan, was infinitely ſuperior to all other 
houſes in America, in point of taſte and convenience; but at that time 
Mr. Jefferſon had ſtudied taſte and the fine arts in books only. His 
travels in Europe have ſupplied him with models; he has appropriated 
them to his deſign; and his new plan, the execution of which is already 
much advanced, will be accompliſhed before the end of next year, and 
then his houſe will certainly deſerve to be ranked with the moſt plea- 

ſant manſions in France and England. 
Mr. Jefferſon's houſe commands one of the moſt extenſive proſpects 
5 you can meet with. On the caſt ſide, the front of the building, the eye 
is not checked by any object, ſince the mountain on which the houſe 

| is ſeated, commands all the neighbouring heights as far as the Cheſapeak. 

© The Atlantic might be ſeen were it not for the greatneſs of the di- 
ſtance; which renders that proſpect impoſſible. On the right and left 
the eye commands the extenſive valley that ſeparates the Green, South 
| and Weft Mountains from the Blue-Ridge, and has no other bounds 
4 but theſe high mountains, of which, on a clear day, you diſcern the 
4 chain on the right upwards of a hundred miles, far beyond James's- 
4 River; and on the left as far as Maryland, on the other fide of the 
1 Potowmack. Through ſome intervals, formed by the irregular ſum- 
q mits of the Blue-Mountains, you diſcover the Peaked-Ridge, a chain 
af mountains-placed between the Blue and North Mountains, another 
| more 
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more diſtant ridge. But in the back part the proſpect is ſoon inter- 
rupted by a mountain more elevated than that on Which the houſe: is 
ſeated. The bounds of the view on this point, at ſo ſmall a diſtance, 
form a pleaſant reſting- place; as the immenſity of proſpect it enjoys 
is, perhaps, already too vaſt. A conſiderable number of cultivated fields, 
houſes, and barns, enliven and variegate the extenfive landſcape, ſtill 
more embelliſhed by the beautiful and diverſified forms of mountains, 
in the whole chain of which not one reſembles another. The: aid of 
fancy is, however, required to complete the enjoyment of this magniſi- 
cent view; and ſne muſt picture to us thoſe plains and mountains ſuch 
as population and culture will render them in a greater or ſmaller 
number of years. The diſproportion exiſting between the cultivated 
lands and thoſe which are ſtill covered with foreſts as ancient as the 
globe, is at preſent much too great: and even when that ſhall have 
been done away, the eye may perhaps further with to diſcover a broad 
river, a great maſs of water deſtitute of which, the grandeſt and moſt 
extenſive proſpect is ever deſtitute of an — requiſite to 
render it completely beautiful. Ms 

- On this mountain, and in the ſurrounding valley on | both banks of: 
the Rivanna, are ſituated the five thouſand acres: of land which Mr. 
Jefferſon poſſeſſes in this part of Virginia. Eleven hundred and twenty 
only are cultivated, The land left to the care of ſtewards has ſuffered - 
as well as the buildings from the long abſence of the maſter ; accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the country it has been exhauſted by ſucceſſive 
culture. Its ſituation on declivities of hills and mountains renders a 
careful cultivation more neceſſary than is requiſite in lands fituated in 
a flat and even country ; the common routine is more pernicious, and 
more judgment and mature thought are required, than in a different 
ſoil. This forms at preſent the chief employment of Mr. Jefferſon. 
But little accuſtomed to agricultural purſuits, be has drawn the prin- 
ciples of culture either from works which treat on this ſubject, or from 
converſation, Knowledge thus acquired often miſleads, and is at all 
times inſufficient in a country where agriculture is well underſtood; 
yet it js preferable to mere practical knowledge, in a country where a 


bad 
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| bad practice prevails, and where it is dangerous to follow the routine, 


from which it is ſo diſficult todepart. Above all, much good may be 
expected, if a contemplative- mind, like that of Mr. Jefferſon, which 
takes tho theory for its guide, watches its application with diſcernment, 
and reftifies it according to the peculiar circumſtances and. nature of 


the country, climate and foil, aud e e to the ODE 


which he daily acquires. 

Purſuant to the ancient rotation wbocrs was NIP four or 
five ſucceſfive years; the land was then ſuffered to lie fallow, and then 
again fuceeeded crops: of tobacco. The culture of tobacco being now 
almoſt entirely: celinquiſhed in this part of Virginia, the common rota- 
tion begins with wheat, followed by Indian corn, and then again 


wheat, untit the exhauſted: ſoil loſes every productive power; the field 


18 then abandoned, and the cultivator proceeds to another, which he 
treats and abandons in the fame manner, until he returns to the firſt, 


which has in the mean time recovered ſome of its productive faculties, 


The diſproportion between the quantity of land which belongs to the 
planters and the hands they can employ in its culture, diminiſhes the 
inconveniences of this deteſtable method. The land, which never re- 
ceives the leaſt manure, ſupports a longer or ſhorter time this alternate 
cultivation of wheat and Indian corn, according to its nature and 
ſituation, and regains, according: to the ſame circumſtances, more or 


leſs ſpeedily the power of producing new crops. If in the interval 


it be covered with heath and weeds, it frequently is again fit for cul- 
tivation at the end of eight or ten years; if not, a ſpace of twenty 
years is not ſufficient to render it capable of production. Planters 
who are not poſſeſſed of a ſufficient quantity of land to let ſo much of 
it remain unproductive for ſuch a length of time, fallow it in a year or 
two after it has borne wheat and Indian corn, during which time 
the fields ſerve as paſture, and are hereupon again cultivated in the 
ſame manner. In either caſe the land produces from five to fix buſhels 
of wheat, or from ten to fifteen buſhels of Indian corn, the acre. To 
the produce of Indian corn muſt alfo be added one hundred og of 


leaves 
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leaves to every five buſhels, 'or each bareel, of grain, Theſe leaves 
are glven as fodder to the cattle, It was in this manner that Mr. 
Jefferſon's land had always been cultivated, and it is this ſyſtem 
which he bas very wiſely relinquiſhed.” He hut divided all his land 
under culture into four farms, and every farm into fix fields of forty 
acres. Each farm conſiſts, therefore, of two hundred and eighty acres. 
His ſyſtem of rotation embraces feven years, and this is the reaſon 
why each farm has been divided into ſeven fields, In the firſt of theſe 
ſeven years wheat is cultivated in the ſecond, Indian corn; in the 
third, peaſe or potatoes ;' in the fourth, vetches; in the fifth, 
wheat; and in tlie ſixth and ſeventh, clover. Thus each of his fields 
yields ſome produce every year, and his rotation of ſucoeſſive culture, 
while it prepares the ſoil for the following crop, increaſes its produce. 
The abundance of clover, potatoes, peaſe, &c. will enable him to 
keep ſufficient cattle for manuring his land, which at preſent receives 
hardly any dung at all, independently of the great profit which * will 
in futute derive from the ſale of his cattle. 

Each' farm, under the direction of a particular ſteward or bailiff, is 
cultivated by four negroes, four negreſſes, fout oxen, and four horſes. 
The bailiffs, who in general manage their farms ſeparately, affiſt each 
other during the harveſt, as well as at any other time, when there is 
any preſſing labour. The great declivity of the fields, which would 
render it extremely troubleſome and tedious to carry the produce, even 
of each furm, to one common central point, has induced Mr. Jefferfori 
to conſtruct on each field a barn, ſufficiently capacions to hold its 
produce i in grain ; the produce in forage is alſo houſed there, but this 
is generally ſo great, that it becomes neceſſary. to make ſtacks near the 
barns. - The latter are conſtructed of trunks of trees, and the floors 
ate boarded. The foreſts and flaves reduc the expenice of theſe buile- 
ings to a mere trifle, / 

Mr. Jefferſon poſſeſſes one 1 thoſe excellent Gasag urin 
which a fem years ſince were invented in Scotland; and are already 


very oommon in England. This * the whole of which does 
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not weigh two thouſand pounds, is. conveyed from one barn to another 


in a waggon, and threſhes from one hundred and twenty to one 


hundred and fifty buſhels an day. A worm, whoſe eggs are almoſt 


conſtantly; depoſited i in the ear of the grain, renders it necellary to. 


threſh the corn a ſhort time after the harveſt ;. in this caſe the heat, 


occaſioned. by the mixture of grain with its envelope, from which it is 
diſengaged, but with, which it continues mixed, deſtroys the vital prin- 
eiple of the egg, and protects the corn from the inconveniences of its 
being hatched. If the grain continued in the ears, without being 
ſpeedily beaten, it would be deſtroyed by the worm, which would be 
excluded from the eggs. This ſcourge; however, ſpreads no farther 


_ northwards than the Potowmack, and is bounded to the weſt by the 


Blue Mountains, A few weeks after the corn has been. beaten, it is 


free from all danger, winnowed and ſent to market. The Virginia 


planters have generally their corn trodden out by horſes; but this way 
is flow, and there is no country in the world where this operation re- 
quires more diſpatch than in this part of Virginia. Beſides the ſtraw 
is bruiſed by the treading. of horſes. Mr. Jefferſon hopes that his 
machine, which has already found ſome: imitators among his neigh- 
bours, will be generally adopted in Virginia. In a country where all 
the inhabitants poſſeſs plenty of wood, this hin, * be 1 at a 
very trifling expence. 

Mr. Jefferſon rates the average Gant IG of an acre-of lands i in * 
preſent ſtate of his farm, at eight buſhels of wheat, eighteen buſhels of 


Indian corn, and twenty hundred weight of clover. After the land 


has been duly. manured, he may expect a produce twice, nay three 
times more conſiderable. But his land will never be dunged as much 


as in Europe. Black cattle and pigs, which in our country are either 
conſtantly kept on the farm, or at leaſt return thither every evening, 
and whoſe dung is carefully gathered and preſerved either ſeparate or 
mixed, according to circumſtances, are here left grazing in the woods 
the whole year round. Mr. Jefferſon keeps no more ſheep. than are 


nn ſor the conſumption of his own table. He cuts his clover 
but 
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but twice each ſeaſon, and does not ſuffer his cattle to gtaze ins 
fields. The quantity of his dung is "therefore in proportion 'to the 
number of cattle which he can keep with his own fodder, and which 
he intends to buy at the beginning of winter to ſell thera agaifi in 
ſpring; and the cattle kept in the vicinity of the barns Where the 
forage i is houſed, will forniſh manure only for the adj ſacent fields. -* 

From an opinion entertained" by Mr. Jetferivti, that the Beat of the 
ſun deſtroys, or at leaſt dries up in a great meaſure, The 'niitritious 
juices of the earth, he judges is neceſſaty that it end 'be- always 
covered. In order therefore” to pre ſer be 90 fields, as 3'Feſl as to mul- 
tiply their produce, they never le fallow.” On the fame piincipte c 
cuts his clover but twice a ſeaſon, does not le the battle feed on the 


graſs, nor iucloſes his fields, which are merely Keidel d by PU, fingle + row 
of ren trees. | haart. 9.2 0107 Bal, 


G -. 


A long experience would be required to form a cottect Judgmeat, 
whether the loſs of dung which this ſyſtem occaſions in bis farts, an 
the known advantage of fields enbloſed with ditches? Apetially it in a 
declivous ſituation, Where the earth froth' the higher grounds i is con- 
ſtantly waſhed down by the rain, are fully compenſated by the! vegetative 
powers which he means thus to 3 in his fields. His Htern is is 
entirely confined to himſelf; it is cenſured by forks of bis heig8bouts, 
who are alſo employed in improving their Culture with ability and ill, 
but he adheres to it, and thinks it is founded on juſt obſery ations. 
Wheat, as has already been obſerved, is the chief object of cultiva- 
tion in this country. The riſe, Which 0 ichin theſe two years h Wm 
taken place in the price of this article, tas engaged the ſpeculations 
of the planters, as well as the merchaiits. ' The' 'pbputation of Vir 
ginia, whith is fo inconſiderable i in proportion to its extent, and 0 
little collected in towns, would offer but a very precarious market for 
large numbers of cattle, Every planter has as many of them in the 
woods, as are required for the conſumption of his aach. Tue 
negroes, Who form a conſiderable part of the population, eat but little 
1 this little is pork.” Some farmers cultivate ** and cats, 

6 but 
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but they, are, Py in number. Corn is ſold here to the merchants of 
Milford of (Shire: Vile WhO ſhip it for Richmond, where it 
ſetches. a mai ling more per buſhel than | in other. places, | Speculation 
N 5 prefing 8 of money may at times occaſion. variations in this 


manner of ſale, but it is certainly the moſt common way. Money is 


very 289 this; diſtrict, and, bank · notes being unknown, trade is 
chiefly 72 on by | barter; the. merchant, ' who receives the grain, re- 


turns. its val ue in ſych commoditiesas the vender ſtands in need of. 


p Jefferſon ſold bis wheat laſt year for two dollars and a half,per 
buſhel. _He gontends, that it is in this diſtrict whiter than in the 
environs. ;of Richmond, and, all * low countries, and that the 
buſhel, which weighs there only from vity- ve to nn pounds, 
weighs on his farm fr from fxty to fixty-five. 4 

In addition to the eleven hundred and twenty acres of Py divided 
into four farms, Mr. Asen ſows a few acres, with turnips, ſuccory, 
and other ſeeds, . . 

Before I leave his farm, i ſhall, ant forget-s to mention, that I home 
ſeen here a drilling-machine, the name of which canpot, be tranſlated i into 
French, but. by machine d ſemer en paquets.” By Mr. Jefferſon's 
account, i it has been invented in his neighbourhood. If this machine 
folly anſwers the, good opinion which he entertains of it, the invention 
is the more fortungte, as by Arthur Young' s aſſertion not one good 
drilling-mächine is to be found in England. This machine, placed 
on a fort. « of plough-carriage, carries an iron, which gently opeus the 
furrow as deeply as is required. Behind this i iron, and in the upper 
part of the machine, is a ſmall trough, containing the grain which 
18 inteaded to be ſown. This grain is taken out of the trough by a 
row of fall receivers, ſewed on a leather band, or ribbon, and turn- 


ing round two pivots placed above each other at the diſtance of from 


ſeven to eight inches. The ſmall receivers take the grain from the 
trough, and turn it over into a ſmall conduit, which conveys it into 
the furrow made by the iron. The diſtance of one of thoſe re- 


ceivers from another determines that of the places in which the 
grain 


&. 
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grain is depofited in the ground; and a harrow, fixed on the ma- 
chine behind the conduits through which the ſeed falls into the- 
furrow, covers it again. The endleſs chain of the receivers, which 
forms the merit of the machine, may be compared with that which 
is uſed for drawing water from a great depth, or ſtill more properly 
with a heaver of flour in Evans's mills. It is put in motion by a 
light wheel, which moves along the ground as the machine advances, 
and is fixed in ſuch a manner that it is not obſtructed in its move- 
ments by the inequalities of the ground, nor even by the ſtones which 
it may find in its way. If this machine really anſwers the intended 
purpoſe, it is difficult to conceive why it ſhould not have been in- 
vented before, as it is extremely ſimple, compoſed of movements well 
known, and of powers frequently mg In my opinon it admits, 
however, of great improyements.. , 

My readers will undoubtedly find that I beſtow pecuhar attention on 
agriculture, by ſpeaking of Mr. Jefferſon as a farmer, before I mention. 
him in any other point of view. | 

They muſt be very ignorant of the hiſtery of America, da * 
not that Mr. Jefferſon ſhared with George Waſhington, Franklin, 
John Adams, Mr. Jay, and a few others, the toik and dangers of 
the revolution, in all its different ſtages ; that in the famous con- 
greſs which guided and conſolidated it, he diſplayed a boldneſs 
and firmneſs of character, a fund of talents and knowledge, and a 
ſteadineſs of principles, which will hand down his name to poſterity 
with glory, and enſure to him for ever the reſpect and gratitude 

of all friends of liberty. It was he, who in that famous congreſs, 
fo reſpectable, and ſo much reſpeted—in that congreſs, ever in- 
acceſſible to the ſeduction, fear, and apparent weakneſs of the peo- 
ple—who jointly with Mr. Lee, another deputy of Virginia, pro- 
poſed the declaration of independence. It was he, who, ſupported: 
principally by John Adams, preſſed the deliberation on the ſubject, 


and carried it, bearing down the wary prudence of ſome of his col- ' 
leagues, poſſeſſed of an equal ſhare of patriotiſm, but leſs courage. It . 
Was 


. 
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was he, who was charged with drawing up this maſter-piece of dig- 


« nified wiſdom, and patriotic pride. It was he, who being afterwards 


appointed governor of Virginia at the period of the invaſion of Ar- 
nold and Cornwallis, acquired a peculiar claim on the gratitude of 
Bis fellow-citizens. It was he, who, as the firſt ambaſſador of the 
United States in France, filled at that momentous epocha that di- 
ſtinguiſhed poſt to the ſatisfaction of both nations. In fine, it was he, 


who as Secretary of State in 1792, when the ridiculous and. diſorga- 


nizing pretenſions of Mr, Genet, and the lofty arrogance of the * * * 


miniſter, endeavoured alternately to abuſe the political weakneſs of 


the United States, induced his government to ſpeak a noble and in- 


dependent language, which would have done credit to the moſt 


formidable power. The long correſpondence carried on with theſe 
two defigning agents would, from its juſt, profound, and able reaſoning, 
be alone ſufficient to confer on its author the reputation of an accom- 


pliſneg ſtateſman. 


Since the beginning of 1794, Mr. 8 has withdrawn from 
public affairs. This was the time when the malevolent ſeutiments 


of * „ #® were diſplayed againſt the United States in the ſtrong- 


. eſt manner, and when her unjuſt proceedings were reſented with, the 


utmoſt - indignation from one end of America to the other. This 


was the moſt important epocha of the policy of the United. Sates, 
becauſe they propoſed to act with energy and vigour. The pre- 


_ ference which under thoſe circumſtances. the Preſident was accuſ- 


tomed to give to the advice of Mr. Hamilton, which continually carried 
along with it the opinion not only of General Knox, but alſo of Mr... 


Randolph, then attorney-general of the Union, over that of Mr. Jef- 


ferſon, cauſed him to embrace this reſolution. Immediately after this 
ſtep, Mr. Jefferion was conſidered by the ruling party as the leader 
of Oppoſition ; he was ſuſpected of revolutionary vic ws; he was — 
of an intention to overturn the conſtitution of the United States, of 


being the enemy of his country, and of a wiſh to become a tribune 


of the people. It is ſufficient to know that Mr, Jefferſon is a man 


of 
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of ſenſe, to feel the abſurdity of theſe ſcandalous imputations ; and 
whoever is acquainted with his virtue, muſt be aſtoniſhed at their 
having ever been preferred againſt him, His ſpeeches are thoſe of 


a man firmly attached to the maintenance of the Union, of the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, and of the independence of the United States. He is 
the declared enemy of every new ſyſtem the introduction of which 


might be attempted, but he is a greater enemy of a kingly form of 


government than of any other. He is clearly of opinion, that tha 


preſent conſtitution ſhould be carefully preſerved, aud defended againſt 


all infringements ariſing from an extenſion of the prerogatives of the 


executive power. It was framed and accepted on republican princi- 
ples, and it is his with that it ſhould remain a republican conſtitution. 
On ſeveral occaſions I have heard him ſpeak with great reſpect of 


the virtues of the Preſident, and! in terms of eſteem of his ſound and un- 


erring judgement. - 

But the ſpirit of party is carried to exceſs in America; men who 
embrace the opinion of Mr. Jefferſon, attack their opponents with im- 
putations, no doubt, equally unfounded. In all party- proceedings 
neither reaſon nor juſtice can be expected from either ſide, and very 
ſeldom ſtrict morality with reſpect to the means employed to ſerve the 
favourite cauſe; one cauſe alone appears good; every thing beſides 
is deemed bad, nay criminal, and probity itſelf ſerves to miſlead 
probity. Perſonal reſentments aſſume the colour of public ſpirit, and 
frequently, when the moſt odious acts of injuſtice have been com- 
mitted, and the moſt atrocious calumnies ſpread, but few members of 
the party are in the ſecret, and know that they are the effuſions of 
injuſtice and falſe repreſentation. The truth of theſe obſervations be- 
ing evident to all men who have lived amidſt parties, ſhould lead to 
mutual toleration and forbearance. 

In private life Mr. Jefferſon diſplays a mild, eaſy and obliging tem- 
per, though he is ſomewhat cold and reſerved. His converſation is of 
the moſt agreeable kind, and he poſſeſſes a ſtock of information not 
inferior to that of any other man. In Europe he would hold a di- 


ſtinguiſhed 
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ſlingulned rank among men of letters, and as ſuch he has already dit 


peared there ; at vrifecſt he is employed with activity and perſeve- 
rance in the management of his farms and buildings; and he orders, 


directs, and PS, in the minuteſt detail every branch of buſineſs re- 


lative to them. I found him in the midſt of the harveſt, from which 


the ſcorching heat of the ſun does not prevent his attendance. His: 
negroes are nouriſhed, clothed, and treated as well as white ſervants 
could de. As he cannot expect any affiſtance from the two ſmall neigh- 


bouring towns, every article is made on his farm; his negroes are 


Geenen, carpenters, maſons, bricklayers, ſmiths, &c. The 


children he employs in a nail- manufactory, which yields already a con- 
ſiderable profit. The young and old negreſſes ſpin for the clothing of 


the reſt. He animates them by rewards and diſtinctions; in fine, his 


ſuperior mind directs the management of his domeſtic concerns with 
the ſame abilities, activity, and regularity, which he evinced in the 
condit of public affairs, and which he is calculated to diſplay 
in every ſituation of life. In the ſuperintendence of his houſchold he 


zs affiſted by his two daughters, Mrs. Randelph and Miſs Mary, who 


are handſome, modeſt, and amiable women. They have been edu- 


, cated in France. Their father went often with them to the houſe 


of Madame Exville, my dear and reſpectable aunt, where they be · 
came acquainted with my family, and as the names of many of my 
friends are not unknown to them, we were able to converſe of them 
together. It will be eafily conceived, that this could not but excite 
in my mind ſtrong ſenſations, and recollections, ſometimes painful, 
yet generally ſweet, Fifteen hundred leagues from our native coun- 
try, in another world, and frequently given up to melancholy, we 
fancy ourſelves reſtored to exiſtence, and not utter ſtrangers to hap- 
pineſs, when we hear our family and our friends mentioned by per- 
ſons who have known them, who repeat their names, deſcribe their 
perſons, and expreſs themſelves on ſo intereſting a ſubje& in terms of 
kindneſs and benevolence. 


Mr. Randolph is proprietor of a confulerable plantation, contiguous 
to 


＋ 
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to that of Mr. Jefferſon's; he conſtantly ſpends the ſummer with 
him, and, from the affection he bears him, he ſeems to be his ſon 
rather than his ſon-in-law. Miſs Maria conſtantly reſides with her 
father; but as ſhe is ſeventeen years old, and is remarkably hand- 
ſome, - ſhe will, doubtleſs, ſoon find, that there are duties which it is 
ſtill ſweeter to perform than thoſe of a daughter. Mr. Jefferſon's 
philoſophic turn of mind, his love of ſtudy, his excellent library, 
which ſupplies him with the means of ſatisfying it, and his friends, 

will undoubtedly help him to endure this loſs, which moreover is not 
likely to become an abſolute privation, as the ſecond ſon-in-law of 
Mr. Jefferſon may, like Mr. Randolph, reſide in the vicinity of Monti- 
cello, and, if he be worthy of Miſs Maria, will not be able to find any 
company more deſirable than that of Mr. Jefferſon. 

The ſituation of Monticello exempts this place from the peſtilential 
effluvia which produce ſo many diſeaſes in the lower countries. 
From its great elevatiou it enjoys the pureſt air; and the ſea-breeze, 
which is felt on ſhore about eight or nine o'clock in the morning, 
reaches Monticello at one or two in the afternoon, and ſomewhat re- 
frethes the atmoſphere, but the ſun is intolerable from its: ſcorching 
heat; as indeed it is in all the ſouthern States. The places that 
enjoy ſome advantage over others are thoſe which, like Monticello, 
are expoſed to its direct rays, without experiencing their reflection 
from more elevated mountains, or neighbouring buildings. 

Mr. Jefferſon, in common with all landholders in America, ima- 
gines that his habitation is more healthy than any other ; that it is as 
healthful as any in the fineſt parts of France ; aud that neither the 
ague, nor any other bilious diſtempers are ever obſerved at Monti- 
cello. This is undoubtedly true, becauſe he aſſerts it, in regard to 
himſelf, to his family, and his negroes, none of whom is attacked 
by theſe maladies; but I am, nevertheleſs, of opinion, that an 
European, who during this ſeaſon ſhould expoſe himſelf too much to 
the air from nine in the morning until fix at night, would not long 

Vor. II. b * enjoy 
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enjoy a good ſtate of health. During the ſeven days I continued 
there, not one paſſed without ſome moments of rain, and yet the in- 
tenſity of the heat was not in the leaſt abated by it, 

In Virginia mongrel negroes are found in greater number than 
In Carolina and Georgia; and I have even ſeen, eſpecially at Mr. 


Jefferſon's, flaves, who, neither in point of colour nor features, 


ſhewed the leaſt trace of their original deſcent; but their mothers 
being flaves, they retain, of conſequence, the ſame condition. This 
ſuperior number of people of colour is owing to the ſuperior antiquity 
of the ſettlement of Virginia, aud to the claſs of ſtewards or bailiſfs, 
who are accuſed of producing this mongrel breed, They are liable 
to temptation, becauſe they are young, and conſtantly amidſt their 
flaves ; and they enjoy the power of gratifying their paſſions, becauſe 
they are deſpots. But the public opinion is ſo much againſt this in- 
tercourſe between the white people and the black, that it is always 
by ſtealth, and tranſiently, the former ſatisfy their deſires, as no white 
man is known to live regularly with a black woman, 

Before I cloſe this article I muſt ſay, that during my reſidence at 
Monticello I witneſſed the indignation excited in all the planters of 
the neighbourhood by the cruel conduct of a maſter to his ſlave, whom 
he had flogged to ſuch a degree as to leave him almoſt dead on the 
ſpot. Juſtice purſues this barbarous maſter, and all the other planters 
declared loudly their with, that he may be ſeverely puniſhed, which 
ſeems not to admit of any doubt. 

But it is time to take leave of Mr. Jefferſon, whoſe kind reception 
has perfectly anſwered what I had a right to expect from his civility, 
from our former acquaintance in France, and from his particular con- 
nection with my relations and friends. Mr. Jefferſon is invited by 
the republican party, named anti-federaliſts, to ſucceed George Waſh- 
 Ington in the Preſident's chair of the United States, the latter baving 

publicly declared, that he will not continue in this place, although he 
ſhould be re- elected by the majority of the people of the United States. 


The _ 
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The other party is deſirous of raiſing John Adams to that ſtation, whoſe 
paſt ſervices, and diſtinguiſhed conduct in the cauſe of liberty, together 
with his place of Vice-Preſident, give him alſo, no doubt, very power- 
ful claims. In the preſent fituation of the United States, divided as 
they are between two parties, which mutually accuſe each other of 
perhdy and- treaſon, and involved in political meafures which it is 
equally difficult to retract and to purſue, this exalted ſtation is ſur- 
rounded with dangerous rocks ; probity, a zealous attachment to 
the public cauſe, and the moſt eminent abilities, will not be ſufficient 
to ſteer clear of them all. There exiſts no more in the United States 
a man in a ſituation ſimilar to that of George: Waſhington. On his 
firſt election, the confidence and gratitude of all America were concen- 
trated in him. Such a man cannot exiſt in the preſent conjuncture of 
circumſtances, and the next preſident of the United States will be 
only the preſident of a party. Without being the enemy of one of 
the pretenders, one cannot, therefore, concur in the with which he 
may entertain of being elevated to that eminent poſt. The fleeting en- 
joyment of the vanity of him, who ſhall be elected prefident, may, per- 
haps, be followed by the kneeneſt pangs of grief in his remaining days. 

The two ſmall towns of Charlotte-Ville and Milford trade in the 
produce of the country ſituated between them and the mountains. 
They allo form a fort of depot for the commodities of more diſtant parts 
of the country; eſpecially Milford, where the navigation begins, and does 
not experience any farther interruption from this point to Richmond, 
The water-carriage of merchandize and commodities coſts one thigd 
of a dollar per hundred weight. The trade, which in a fmall degree 
is alſo carried on with money, is chiefly managed by barter, becauſe 
money is ſcarce, and notes are not readily received. The price of 
land is from four to five dollars per acre, and the quantity of land to 
be ſold is very conſiderable. Meat, that is, mutton, veal and lamb, 
fetches fourpence a pound; beef cannot be had but in winter. The 
wages of white workmen, ſuch as maſons, carpenters, cabinet-makers, 
and ſmiths, amount to from one and a half dollar to two dollars 
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a day, according as they are ſcarce in the country. During the pre- 


ſent ſeaſon maſons obtain the higheſt pay; there are not four ſtone - 


maſons in the whole county of Albemarle, Where Monticello is ſituated, 
which : left on "the _ of yore! | 


 WOODS-TAVERN. CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 


The nd to a eee | which runs n eee and 
through woods, is tolerably good and even. The plantations con- 
tinue to be thinly ſcattered, and the proprietors cultivate as much to- 
bacco as they can employ negroes. But here, as on Jamesr-River, 
and in fact throughout Virginia, tobacco is yearly replaced by wheat, 
which becomes gradually almoſt the general object of culture; and the 
preſent fall in the price of wheat does not ſeem to render the planters 
leſs attached to this change in their ſyſtem of cultivation. 

The culture of tobacco is difficult, troubleſome, and uncertain. It 
is ſown in the month of March, in a fat and rather moiſt ground. 
Before the ſowing time the land is covered with ſmall branches of 
trees, which are burnt for the purpoſe of deſtroying the herbs and roots, 
that might injure the growth of the plant, and alſo in order to increaſe 
the fertility of the ſoil by their aſhes. The tobacco is thickly ſown on 
a bed in the moſt ſheltered corner of the field. This bed is covered 
with branches, leſt the froſt ſhould hinder the unfolding of the ſeed, 
and prevent the ſprouting of the plants. When they are three or 
four inches high, they are tranſplanted into a field, which has been 
well manured and prepared for their reception. A negro heaps earth 
around the plants, which are ſet four feet diſtant from each other on 
all fides. The ground is conſtantly kept clean of weeds, and all the 
leaves are taken from the plant, which it is thought might injure its 
perfect growth, beginning always with thoſe that are next the ground, 
and which might be affected by the wet. More earth is heaped around 
the ſtalk ; and its head bruiſed with the nail, to prevent its running up 
too high; all the ſprouts which ſhoot forth below the leaves are cut 


away, 
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away, and all the leaves ſucceflively torn off, except eight or nine, 
which alone are left on the ſtalk. | At laſt when the plant is ſuppoſed 
to be ripe, which happens in the month of Auguſt, it is cut, left ſeveral 
days in the field to dry in the ſun, and then carried into the barns, 
where every plant is ſeparately ſuſpended by its undermoſt part. In 
this poſition the leaves attain by deſiccation the laſt degree of ma- 
turity, but not all of them at the ſame time; for this deſiccation, which 
in regard to ſome is completed within two days, takes with reſpect to 
others ſeveral weeks. When the leaves are perfectly dry, they are 
taken from the ſtalk, and laid one upon another in ſmall parcels. The 
moſt perfect leaves muſt be put together, and thoſe of an inferior quality 
ſeparated into different claſſes; this is, at leaſt, the method followed 
by ſuch planters as pay moſt attention to the fabrication of their to- 
bacco. Theſe ſmall parcels of leaves, tied together by their tails, are 
then brought under the -preſs, and afterwards preſſed down into hogſ- 
heads. This proceſs varies more or leſs in the different plantations, 
but the variatious are not by any means conſiderable... _ 

The ſorts of tobacco, cultivated in Virginia, are the ſweef-ſcented, 
the moſt eſteemed of all; the ig and /ttle, which follow next; 
then the Frederick ; and, laſtly, the one-and-all, the largeſt of all, and 
which yields moſt in point of quantity. The tobacco produced in 
theſe parts is ſold either at Milford or Richmond. The price is the 
ſame, and ſo is the freight, which amounts to one third of a dollar per 
hundred weight; this is alſo the caſe in regard to other articles of mer- 
chandize. This year it has been ſold for fix dollars and two thirds per 
hundred weight. Three years ago it brought no more than from 
three to four dollars. A negro can cultivate two acres and a half, 
and as each acre yields, upon an average, one thouſand pounds of 
tobacco, each negro can, conſequently, produce two thouſand five 
hundred pounds. But the culture of this plant is, as has already been 
ſtated, extremely troubleſome; it is expoſed to a great variety of ac- 
cidents, which cannot always be avoided, and which deſtroy many 


ſtalks, or ſpoil at leaſt many leaves: 1ſt. After the plant has been 
tranſplanted, * 
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tranſplanted, the root is frequently attacked by a ſmall worm, which 
cauſes the leaf to turn yellow, 'and which muſt be taken out of the 
ground with the fingers, to ſave the plant; 2d. humidity communi- 
cates the rot to the plant, that is, covers it with red ſpots, which 
cauſe it to moulder away, and the ftalk is loſt; 3d. violent winds 
break the ſtalk ; 4th. when the leaves are at the point of attaining their 
maturity, horn- worms neſtle in them, attack them, and completely 
deſtroy the plant, unleſs they can be torn off; sth. when the tobacco 
is cut and ſpread on the ground to dry, the wet impairs its quality. 
The ſeed for the next year is obtained from forty to fifty ſtalks per 
acre, which the cultivator lets run up as high as they will grow, with- 
out bruifing their heads. 

Mr. Wood cultivates no tobacco on the farm where he keeps his 
inn, but on another, ſeven miles farther diſtant, and the only ſort he 
attends to is one-and-all. Near his inn he cultivates wheat and Indian 
corn, like all the other farmers of the diſtrict; but he dungs his fields 
now and then, and thus prolongs the term of their fertility. He fre- 
quently obtains thirty buſhels of wheat per acre, and all his produce 
in wheat as well as tobacco is fold 'at Milford. 

© The price of land is in this diſtri the ſame as in the vicinity of 
Mr. Jefferfon. BY 

Mr. Wood's inn is ſo good * cleanly—he, his wife, and whole 
family, are ſo kindly officious and obliging, that 1 cannot forbear men- 
tioning thoſe circumſtances with pleaſure. Mr. Wood is a lively, 
agrecable, old man; thirty-five years ago he ſettled in, this part of 
Virginia, where he arrived from Ireland, and has amaſled a conſiderable 
fortune. 


NORTH-GARDEN-MOUNTAINS. 


A few miles beyond Mr. Wood's inn, you paſs by the North- 
garden-Mountains. This is a ſmall circle of mountains, almoſt entirely 


cloſed, which contains about ten thouſand acres of the very beſt land. 
The 


ik. 
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The richneſs of the ſoil, and the variety of ſituations, which fits it for 
all ſpecies of culture, have obtained for this diſtri& the name it bears. 
A planter has made there within theſe few years a ſucceſsful trial with 
the vine ; he puts into his wine brandy and ſugar, and imagines that 
the wine is made in the ſan:c manner in all countries whence it is 
exported in large quantities. He does not as yet produce wine enough 
for ſale, but the Virginiaus who have taſted it allow it to be excel- 
lent, and he will, of courſe, find a ready market when he ſhall be able 
to make a ſufficient quantity. 


ROCKFISH. 


During the whole journey, until you reach the foot of the Rockfiſh, 
you continually aſcend and deſcend; but the ground riſes all along by 
ſenſible degrees; the plantations are more numerous, but the build- 
ings conſiſt of ſmall miſerable log-houſes, although the cultivated 
fields which ſurround them are tolerably extenſive. The nearer you 
approach the mountains the more the tobacco-fields grow ſcarce, and 
you at laſt ſee nothing but wheat and Indian corn. Among all the 
farmers I have met with, I found but one who was not diſſatisfied with 
the fall in the price of wheat, and who expreſſed himſelf on this ſub- 
je& with moderation and, judgement ; all the reſt perceive in the de- 
- creaſe of the value of their commodities their approaching ruin, and 
lament it with the utmoſt grief. At length you reach the foot of the 
Blue- Mountains, which you aſcend by a road two miles in length, 
that has a gentle riſe, and is well cut. A ſmall additional expence 
would have rendered it completely good by turning off ſeveral ſprings, 
which ſpoil it in different places. From this mountain you enjoy an 
extenſive proſpect over all the heights you have juſt traverſed ; but 
the country is covered with wood to ſuch a degree, that their tops 
only can be diſcerned. On the ſummit of Rockfiſh-Mountain you find 
a few miſerable houſes, the moſt conſiderable of which is an abomi- 


nable inn, full of bugs, fleas, and all kinds of ordure. I ſtopped there, 


for 
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for I had no choice. All the inhabitants of the place meet here, as 
they. generally do in the ſmall inns in; America, to ſmoke their pipes, 
to drink whiſky, and relate the toils of the day: politics take up but 
little of their. converſation. Newsſpapers do not reach Rockfiſh, and 
the number of families is too ſmall to ſupply matter for the © chronigue 
Jeandaleuſe ;\' but ſegars and whiſky ſatisfy theſe good people, who 
thus ſpend in a quarter of an hour in the evening the carnings of the 
Whole day. The landlord of the inn has alſo a diſtillery of whiſky, 
which he diſtills from Indian corn and wheat, mixed in equal propor- 
tion, and thus increaſes its ſtrength. This whiſky fetches eight ſhil- 
lings per gallon. The addition of Indian corn augments, in my opi- 
nion, the unwholeſomeneſs of this liquor; but this is immaterial for 
the inn-keeper,. whoſe only care is to diſpoſe of it at a profitable rate. 
A ſtore, eſtabliſhed on the top of the mountain, buys the produce of the 
adjoining country, which is offered there for ſale, and retails the mer- 
- Chandize drawn from Richmond by the way of Milford. The ſtore- 
keeper tranſmits alſo to Milford the commodities of the country, if they 
are not ſent by direct conveyance to Richmond. The carriage to Milford 
coſts two thirds of a dollar per hundred weight. All the goods ſold 
at this ſtore are ſeventy-five per cent dearer than in Philadelphia. 
The land, even on the ſummit of the mountain, is tolerably good; 
it-is ſown with wheat, and produces from eight to twelve buſhels per 
acre. The culture of tobacco terminates at the foot of this chain of 
mountains; on the other fide not a leaf is produced, ncither the ſoil 
nor climate being fit for it. It is alſo here that ſtill more fortunately 
the (courge entirely ſtops, known under the name of w1dles, and that 
the grain can be preſerved. as long as it ſuits the convenience of the 
owner, without. being, threſhed. The laſt farmer I converſed with, 
before 1 reached the foot of the mountain, told me, that his grain was 


infected with that inſect. 


JOURNEY 
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JOURNEY FROM ROCKFISH TO STAUNTON. 


The mountain, whoſe ſummit cannot be reached from the other fide 
till after aſcending two miles, is deſcended by a road which, at moſt, is 
only three quarters of a mile in length, though it ſlopes as gently as 
the former, a circumſtance which proves 5 much the ground riſes 
from one ridge to another in this ſeries of mountains, which contains 
four fuch ſtages. The country, as far as Staunton, i is thus conſtantly 
riſing. The habitations are in this diſtrict more numerous than on 
the other fide of the Blue - Mountains, but the houſes are miſerable ; 
mean ſmall log-houſes, inhabited by families which ſwarm with child- 
ren. There exiſts here the, ſame appearance of miſery as in the back 
parts of Pennſylvania. The inhabitants are moſt of them emigrants 
from. the county of Lancaſter, from Maryland, and the environs of 
Reading and Carliſle. They purchaſe land in theſe back parts of 
Virginia at a cheaper rate than they ſold that which they quitted. 
They clear an additional portion of land, and ſell it again on the firſt 
opportunity, in order to remove into Kentucky, or Teneſſee. Theſe 
are the main points of direction for the emigration from Virginia, 
where moſt of the families from Pennſylvania and Maryland ſettle only 
for a certain time. Some of the ancient inhabitants of Virginia emi- 
grate alſo to the weſtern parts, and it is a certain faQ, that the ſtate 
loſes yearly more than it gains by emigration. In the county of 
Auguſta, which is entered after paſſing the Blue-Ridge, the price 
of land is higher than in the county of Albemarle. It is difficult to 
account for this fact, as the produce of the country is retailed at a rate 
ſomewhat cheaper, although the increaſed expence for the carriage to 
market ſhould, it ſeems, raiſe its price. Land coſts from ten to 
twelve dollars the acre. All ſpecies of grain, hemp, and flax, are cul- 
tivated here, but with as little {kill as in the preceding counties. As 
there are no rich planters in this diſtri, the number of negroes is in- 
conſiderable ; yet all theſe petty planters, however poor aka wretched 
they apparently are, have one flave who ſhares in their toils and diſtreſs: 

Vor. II. N STAUNTON, 
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STAUNTON, AND, THE PRINCIPAL MINERAL. SPRINGS IN 
IE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


5 5 deſcending. the Blue - Mountains, the South- River, or * 
branch of the Shenandoah, is croſſed, ; and, before Staunton is reached, 
the creeks Chriſtian and Lewis are palſed, which, at a few miles di- 
ſtance from that ſpot, empty.themſelves, into the Shenandoah. 

Staunton f 1s the. capital of the county of Auguſta. From its being it in 
the centre of a, group. of. hills, it is one of the places in Virginia 
where the heat 15 moſt intenſe,, and, above all, moſt, oppreſſive and in- 
tolerable... | Some bouſes conſtructed on the heights enjoy a little more 
air, but f th are commanded by other neighbouring mountains. which 


1 4 1.31 


frequently prevent t air from reaching them, and very ſeldom ſuffer 


it to circulate, The land in the neighbourhoad. is not remarkably 
fruitful. It Would be difficult to account for. this. ſpot baving been. 
2 for the lite of a town in preference to others, but ſor the nume- 
rous ſprings c of ' excellent water, and a rivulet, which, burſting | from, a 
hull | pear tl the. town, turns, two mills,. and might turn many more if 
there Were money enough to eſtabliſh them, and a ſufficient quantity 
of, corn, to be ground. The ſmall rivulet forms the Mi ddle-River, which 
empties itſelf ; into the Shenandoah. 

. The x moſt frequented road to the, ſee, warm, and bot ſprings at 
Greenbriar, and from thence to Kentucky, paſſes through Staunton, 
and makes it a conſiderable thoroughfare. Eight iuus are eſtabliſhed 
there, three of which are large, and frequently full. The warm and 
hot Springs, are in the county of Auguſta, towards the ſource of James- 
River. They, are cight miles diſtant from each other, and ſtrongly 
impregnated with * The temperature of the warm ſpring i is 
ninety- two degrees of F ahrenheit, which are equal to twenty-ſix de- 
grees and two thirds of Reaumur ; that of the hot /prings one hun- 
dred and twelve degrees of Fahrenheit, equal to thirty-ſix degrees and 
five ninths of Reaumur. Theſe two ſprings are conſidered to be very 


efficacious in rheumatic complaints, and in all caſes where it is neceſ- 
. * A ; „ ; - , ; ſary 
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fary to purify the blood. The fazer ſprings are in the county of Bote- 
rourt, forty miles from the others, and near another ſource of James- 
River. They are quite cold. The accommodations are not remarkably 
good in any of theſe three places, although they are much frequented. 

Staunton contains about eight hundred inhabitants, a fourth of 
whom are negroes. The houſes are tolerably well bunt. From 
fifteen to eighteen ſtores receive the produce of the back country, 
which chiefly conſiſts in wheat, Indian corn, 'rye, hemp, linſeed, wax, 
and honey. Pretty large quantities of bear-ſkins and beaver- Mins are 
alſo carried thither, as well as ox-hides, for the ſupply of a 2 
which has been eſtabliſhed in the place. The goods ſold by the ſtore 
keepers are brought directly from Baltimore, yet more frequently from 
Philadelphia, as the ſmall capitals of the merchants of Richmond do 
not allow them to give as long credit as the Staunton traders can ob- 
tain in thoſe two large cities, where they alſo find a cheaper market. 
The trade of Staunton has decreafed of late years on account of the 
eſtabliſhment of ſeveral ſmall towns in the county of Greenbriar, as 
the ſtore-keepers in thofe places buy up ſome of the commodities 
which were formerly brought to Staunton, and ſopply the ſa e parts 
of the country with articles of merchandize W were en * 
plied by Staunton. | B07 £41170 0 

To market - days are ws kept in the town, bot the n is 
badly furniſhed with proviſions. Meat ſells at fix pence a poumd. 
Flour fetches about eleven dollars the barrel; it is fine and white, and 
of a taſte infinitety ſuperiot to that on the other ſide of the Blue 
Mountains. The price of a town-lot of one acre varies according to 
its poſition, from ſixty to a hundred dollars. This cobntry is not free 
from bilious fevers in autumn, yet they are leſs frequent than in the 
low countries. Four phyſicians are eſtabliſhed in this ſmall n 
whoſe practice i is very extenſive. Aon eino. 

A newſpaper is publiſhed at Staunton twice a- week, and another is 
received there every week from Wincheſter: Theſe papers, it is true, 

N 2 are 
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are rather warm in defence of the French cauſe, yet they are written 
with moderation, and never attack directly or indirectly the govern- 
ment of the United States. As far as I am able to judge, they are but 
little read. 

I had a conſiderable inflammation in my eyes, which increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that on my arrival at Staunton I was abſolutely blind, 
In order to get rid of it, I was obliged to have recourſe to bleeding, 
phyſic, and bliſters, and to remain four days in that ſmall town. This 
diſtemper, which I caught at Monticello, is very common throughout 
this country in the hotteſt: part of the ſeaſon, eſpecially with thoſe who 
expoſe themſelves to the ſun. 

During my ſtay at the inn where I lodged, I 90 great numbers of | 
nelle paſs by, who were either merchants or ſellers of land, going 
to Greenbriar and Carolina, or perſons on their way to the medicinal 
ſprings for relief from rheumatic pains, or other maladies, which they 
had contracted in the low countries. The political opinions they de- 
livered in the courſe of converſation were remarkably good. The 
declaration made by the Preſident, that he will not be a candidate at 
the next election, was the common topic; and while they unanimouſly 
declared that Mr, Jefferſon. ſhould be his ſucceſſor, they were at 1 

ſame time clearly of opinion that nothing could repair bis loſs. 0 
1 preſbyterian church has been built at Staunton; it is 1 2 
quented every Sunday by the followers of that ſect, as well as by per- 
ſons of different religious perſuaſions. A Baptiſt preacher. delivers 
now and then a ſermon in this church, which does not, howeyer, make 
the leaſt alteration in the compoſition of the audien e. 

The inhabitants of Staunton, like the generality of, Virginians, are 
fond of gambling aud betting. | 1; witneſſed there two miſerable horſe- 
races. The beſt horſe. was not worth ſixty dollars, and, the bets 
amounted to three or four hundred. But as money is by no means 
plentiful, they lay knives, - watches, & c. &c. I. have ſeen twelve 
watches depoſited in the hands of the ſame umpire. With reſpect t 

. the 
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the ry of the people here, they are in general much like thoſe 
of Richmond, nor are they actuated by a ſuperior deſire to Aenne 
the debts which they contract. | 


TOUR FROM STAUNTON TO WINCHESTER. KEYSSEL-TOWN. 


The .road from Staunton to Wincheſter runs into two directions, 
ten miles from the former place, but the two roads thus formed join 
again thirty miles farther on. We had been adviſed to ſtrike into 
the old road, as being the beſt, and we preferred it accordingly ; 
I ſay we, for Mr. Guillemard had rejoined me. The road as far 
as that fork, and even far beyond it, offers no intereſting objects; 
it is good, but, to judge from the nature of the ground, it muſt be 
almoſt impaſlable i in winter. Rocks are very numerous; the habita- 
tions do not ſtand at a great diſtance from the road, but they have a 
mean appearance. | | 

Fourteen miles from Staunton, a woman who keeps an inn, or 
at leaſt, Who aſſumed the title in an advertiſement over her door, 
was not able to furniſh us a breakfaſt in her hut, the moſt filthy 
and naſty 1 have hitherto met with throughout America, Three 
miles farther on, We were at conſiderable pains to obtain one, which 
Fell; much ſhort of ſatisfying the calls of hunger. As we could not 
entertain the leaſt hopes of getting a dinner at Snap's (this is the 
name of the. maſter of this ſecond inn), we were, compelled to brave 
the intolerable. heat of the noon-tide ſun, and to proceed four miles 
farther on, to Keyſſel-Toyn, a town which, though only twenty years 
old, is already falling into decay. It i is an aſſemblage of about twenty 
miſerable . houſes, four of. which are, whiſky-houſes. The land IS 
generally, good, and ſetches upon an average from fifteen. to ſeven- 
teen dollars the acre; but uplands ſell only for four or ſive. Keyflel- 
Town ſtands cloſe to the Peaked-Mountains, a ridge which ſtretches, 
without the leaſt interruption, from the northern branch of the 
Sheuandoah to Newton, that is, about lixty miles in a direction parallel 

to 
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to the Blue-Mountains, which are fifteen miles diſtant. This chain 


s, ill fact, only a continuation of the ſame mountain 3 for the ſummit 


forms throughout its whole extent a ſtraigbt line, oninterrupted by 
Night differences in point of form. The ſtate of culture is here 


; auch the ſame as in all the preceding diſtricts; large quantities of 


land in poſſeſſion of the ſame owner, and put into cultivation until 
"they are completely exhauſted. Hemp, which grows very fine, is 
"cultivated throughout the whole of this country, but flax is merely 
attended to on account of the ſeed. The number of cattle is 'very 
conſiderable, dut they are conſtantly kept i in the woods. There are 
but very few farmers who ſtall them, even in winter, although the 
folk! is for three months very ſevere: they then ſtrew a few handfols 
f bad hay before the door, which thefe poor lean animals come 
to eat; and this muſt laſt until the next day, when they return for 
the ſame ſcauty fapply. Dung is conſequently little valued in this 
Country.” Although this is the general and, "yet there are forme 
exceptions for the better. Ce Ween e 
22 "On the journey bo, Stanton to Keel Town we paſs the FW 
anch of the Shetiand6ab/ and the Middle-Creck! Two phyſicians and 
55 inn · xcepers conſtitute the principal population of Keyſſel- Town. 
One of the phyſi cians is alſo maſter of an inn; the other, à German by 
vireh, formerly employed in the Dutch ſervice at Batavia und the 
Cape of Good Hope i in the hoſpitals, enjoys, it is faid, ſome © reputa- 
tion in the country. We were told that people frequently come 
forty miles to conſult. Bim. His name is Dr. Hall; we ſaw bim; 
he ſeems to poſſeſs more knowledge than phyſicians generally do in 


this lager ; but this UftinEtion is no Ar ground of praiſe. This 
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baed k in the ſtate of New- Vork, Jerſey, and different parts of Vir 
ginia. In the laſt inſtance he quitted the weſtern mountains, thret 
years fince, to ſettle in Keyſſel- Town; ; he fold for fifteen hundred dollars 
ninety acres of land, and a houfe, which two years before he had phr- 
chaſed for two hundred and forty, and where he had actually made fome 


improvements. 
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improvements; 1 mention this fact, becauſe inſtances of a ſimilar 
kind ſeldom happen in this oountry. They depend undoubtedly on 
peculiar circumſtances; for, as has already been obſerved, the in- 
creaſe of the price of land in Virginia is far from keeping pace with 
the rapid progreſſion it experiences in the northern States, and which: 
ſeems to commence in South- Carolina. Meat is ſold for three pence: 
a pound, and freſh pork for from four to five. Some inhabitants of 
theſe parts buy up falt pork in Greenbriar-Caunty, and retail it here. 
They purchaſe it for five pence, and fell it for nine. We ſaw at Mr. 
Snap's a 'waggan' loaded with thirty hundred weight of this article, 
which was to be fold in the environs of Frederickſburg: The foit 
conſiſts in general of caltareous earth, and the uppermoſt layer is 
clay, which is frequently ſo red, that you · would ſuppoſe it to be ot 
a ferruginous nature. The habitations are pretty numerous, but mean 
and poor. Some mills on the ereek do not look quite fo wretched ;. 
but there is not one good houſe, not one good ſtable, and not one 
good barn, even on the eſtates of the moſt conſiderable farmers.” > 


FREY. 


\ Phe: houſe: of one Pretermg, twelve miles from Keyſſel- Town, had: 
been pointed ont to us as a comfortable. manſion. We did not find 
Pickering there, but Frey, a German; to whom the former ſold it laſt 
year, and who had eſtabliſhed himſelf here ſome weeks before our 
arrival. The houſe was in ſo wretched a ſtate as to be ſeen through 
on all ſides; there was nothing to eat either for man or horſe, nor was: 
there any drink to be got but whiſky. We were, however, obliged to 
content ourſelves with this hut; for it was night, and we ſhould have 
been obliged to travel four miles more in ſearch of another inn, 
which perhaps might not have been better. We accordingly ac- 
commodated ourſelves to circumſtances, and were informed that this 
Frey, the ſon of a German, came laſt year from Reading, and paid 
three hundred and twenty dollars for his houſe, two diſtilleries, which 


belong 
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belong to it, and ſixty- two acres, of good land. This tract of country 
is peopled by one and the ſame; fort of emigrants, who come from 
Lancaſter and Reading, good ſubjects, honeſt people, middling culti- 
vators; but awkward, rude, uninformed; and dirty. Theſe qualities and 
inconveniences characterize * the ſettlers in America who are Ger- 
mans, or ſons of Germans. e ore 
The air here is fo intenſely bot, . the 190 of the fin a with. 
ſuch violence, at this ſeaſon of the year, that to render travelling 
during the day at all tolerable, it is neceſſary to depart even before day. 
break; and to reſt from ſeven or eight in the morning till five in the 
evening ; when the traveller muſt ſet forward again, to make a mode - 
rate days journey before the arrival of night. With theſe hours one 
can ſeldom proceed more than five and twenty miles a day; for it is 
neceſſary, both to the rider and his horſe, to travel at an eaſy pace. 
The ſun begins to ſcorch as ſoon as it riſes; at five in the morning the 
heat is already inconvenient; in the evening it is exceſſive till ſun-ſet ; 
and even long after the ſun is down, the ground and all the ſurround- 
ing objects. are impregnated with heat, and continue to reflect it upon 
the traveller. But after all, though the air is ſultry through the whole 
day, I have always ſuffered leſs from it than from the burning rays of 
the ſun, Which to me were terrible. And very often, in deſpight of 
the management I have talked of, the traveller loſes the advantage of 
part of his precautions, from the want of inns at convenient diſtances; 
being compelled, whatever he may endure, to proceed further into the 
morning than eight o'clock, and to begin his journey. again earlier than 
fwe in the evening. This happened to us yeſterday, which was 
the 5th of July. We could find no place to reſt at, till noon; and 
were obliged to ſet out again at four, to reach our miſerable inn by 
the time night began to fall. Travelling in this manner defeats the 
intention of one who travels from curioſity; for, beſide his being in 
danger of falling ſick, he arrives at the end of his duy's journey forfa-. 
tigued as to be incapable of exertion, and unſit for enquiry. He can 
ſcarcely go twenty paces from his inn, to fee; an object worthy of 
being viſited ; and has barely ſtrength to ſupport a languid exiſtence, 
Newmarket 


"> 
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Newmarket was the firſt place where we ſtopped ; it is eight 
miles diſtant from our wretched night=quarters, from which we were 
not able to ſet out as ſoon as we could have wiſhed, The aſpect of 
the country does not offer the leaſt variety of views. On ſome farms 
we now and then ſee barus, better ſtocked then they generally are 
in this part of the country; but the dwellings are all ſmall log- 
houſes, and the culture is bad. Between Frey's inn and Newmarket 
the two branches of the road join again into one. Newmarket is a 
more conſiderable place than Keyſſel- Town ; the buildings are much 
of the ſame conſtruction, but in a better condition, It is alſo ſituated 
in a more extenſive plain than we have ſeen in our travels betWeen the 
mountains. As to the price of commodities, the manners of the in- 
habitants, and the culture of the ſoil, the difference is ſo very trifling, 
as not to deſerve any notice. 


THE wan AND RIVER SHEN ANDOAH. PEATON. 


After an up and down hill j journey of five miles Fare on a road 
filled with looſe ſtones, we entered the valley of Shenandoah, where 
meadows become more frequent · The heat of the day did not allow 
us to proceed farther than Peaton's houſe, where, contrary to what 
we had been led to expect, we found the beſt accommodation we 
have met with fince we left Staunton. Peaton kept formerly au 
inn, but having bought, a twelvemonth fince, a pretty conſide- 
rable eſtate at the foot of the Blue Mountains, this new acqui- 
ſition engroſſes almoſt his whole time and atteution. His wife and 
ehildren continue, however, in his ancient habitation, where he has 
taken down the ſign, but continues to receive travellers who chooſe 
to ſtop at his houſe. The difference between theſe houſes, which are 
N numerous in Virginia, and inns, or erdinarzes as they are called 
in this State, is, that in the latter all perſons are admitted without 


diſtinction, but in the former none are received but travellers. They 
Vol. II. O are 
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are thus exempted from noiſe, drunken quarrels, bad payment, and the 
charges fora licence. For ſuch houſes, therefore, if they are well known, 
it is a clear profit to take down the ſign. But the inn-keepers look 
upon them with a jealous eye, and do not point them out to travel- 
lers; and but for the heat of the ſun, which forced us to ſeek ſhel- 
ter wherever we hoped we might be able to obtain it, we ſhould not 
have ſtopped at Peaton's. We were very well treated there, and if 
we had not been fortunate enough to have ſtopped, we ſhould have 
been obliged to go ten miles farther to find even a bad inn. Beſides, 
it was high time for us to ſtop; for I felt already the ſymptoms of a 
fever, which APE me e from proceeding any farther in the evening 
air. e 0 4 
Wheat is cultivated in this pant of the l as in all the pre- 
ceding diſtricts. The harveſt has but juſt begun, although the wheat is 
over-ripe. It is much infected with the rot, and mowed with the 
ſickle as in Europe. On the other ſide of the Blue Mountains, pre- 
judices, ignorance, and the habits of the negroes, oppoſe the intro- 
duction of the fickle, although ſome farmers, who are aware that the 
uſual mode of mowing with the ſeythe cauſes a conſiderable loſs of 
grain, with to introduce it. But moſt of them are incapable of ob- 
| ſervation or reflection. Mowing with the ſcythe being the uſual way, 
they think, in common with the negroes, that it is the beſt. - But 
here, where the white people work themſelves with the negroes, and 
where a great number of huſbandmen arrive from countries where the 
| fickle is made uſe of, they find no difficulty in mowing with the ſickle. 
The price of land is here much the ſame as in Keyſſel-Town ; it is con- 
ſequently twice as dear as land of the ſame quality on the other fide; of 
the Blue Mountains. | 18115 
We meet frequently in the road heavy waggons, covered with 
ſtrong linen, and fometimes alſo with bear- ſKins, drawn by four or 
fix horſes. It is in ſuch waggons that the produce of the country of # 


Teneflee, Kentucky, and the back parts of Virginia, as well as ſkins * 
| and. 
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and hides, are con ed to the ports of Alexandria, but more 8 

to thoſe of Baltimore and Philadelphia, and they bring beck! in return 

ay produttions of mn and ae colonies. 
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A quarter of a mile from Peaton's houſe we croſs the river She- 
nandoah, which is rather narrow, but very clear there, and flows in 
a deep bed, often obſtructed by rocks. The banks of it are, in ſome 
inſtances, covered with fine natural graſs. The country we traverſe, 
as far as Woodftock, has but few hills, is tolerably inhabited, and is 
more open than before ; but the houſes gain nothing either in point 
of convenience or outward appearance. Woodſtock is the capital of 
the county of Shenandoah. This town chiefly conſiſts of log-houſes, 2 
and contains from ſeventy to eighty houſes, a court-houſe, and a bad 
priſon, like all the towns of the county. It was formerly named «4 
Millers. Tom, after the name of the proprietor of the ground on which 
it was built; but the legiſlature of Virginia, which ſeveral years ago 
had changed this ſyſtem of nomenclature, has given it the preſent 
name. Some ſaddlers, carpenters, ſmiths, batters, and even watch- 
makers, have eſtabliſhed themſelves in this ſmall town, which is in- 
habited by Germans, as, in fact, are all the other places in this part of 
Virginia. Negroes are not numerous, and only to be found in large fa- 
milies; there are no more than five hundred of them in this county, 
and the whole population amounts nearly to 12,000 inhabitants. 
Between Woodſtock and S:raſburgh, formerly Stovers-Town, the 
ground is extremely ſtony, and the habitations are very few. A mile on 
| this ſide of Straſburgh the ſpecies of wood ſhews that the ſoil is better: 
| ; the whole ſcene is changed, the country opens, the chain ot Peaked 2 
| Mountains terminates, aud we deſcend into what may be called the 
valley of Shenandozh ; for it is on this point where it really be- 
gins, at leaſt for the traveller. Meadows well furniſhed with timothy- 
pak and clover are interſperſed with fields of wheat and Indian 8 
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- are thus exempted from noiſe, drunken quarrels, bad payment, and the 


charges for a licence. For ſuch houſes, therefore, if they are well known, 
it is a clear profit to take down the ſign. But the inn-keepers look 
upon them with a jealous eye, and do not point them out to travel- 
lers; and but for the heat of the ſun, which forced us to ſeek ſhel- 
ter wherever we hoped we might be able to obtain it, we ſhould not 
have ſtopped at Peaton's. We were very well treated there, and if 
we had not been fortunate enough to have ſtopped, we ſhould have 
been obliged to go ten miles farther to find even a bad inn. Beſides, 
it was bigh time for us to ſtop ; for I felt already the ſymptoms of a 
fever, which prevented me from proceeding any farther in the evening 


Wheat is cultivated in this part of the country, as in all the pre- 
ceding diſtrifts. The harveſt has but juſt begun, although the wheat is 
over-ripe. It is much infected with the rot, and mowed with the 
ſickle as in Europe. On the other fide of the Blue Mountains, pre- 
judices, ignorance, and the habits of the negroes, oppoſe the intro- 
duction of the ſickle, although ſome farmers, who are aware that the 
uſual mode of mowing with the ſeythe cauſes a conſiderable loſs of 
grain, with to introduce it. But moſt of them are incapable of ob- 
ſervation or reflection. Mowing with the ſcythe being the uſual way, 
they think, in common with the negroes, that it is the beſt. - But 
here, where the white people work themſclves with the negroes, and 
where a great number of huſbandmen arrive from countries where the 
| fickle is made uſe of, they find no difficulty in mowing with the fickle. 
The price of land is here much the ſame as in Keyſlel-Town ; it is con- 
ſequently twice as dear as land of the ſame quality on the other ſide of 
the Blue Mountains. 23 | > 11 q tt 
We meet frequently in the road heavy waggons, covered with 
ſtrong linen, and fometimes alſo with bear-ſkins, drawn by four or 
fix horſes. It is in ſuch waggons that the produce of the country of # 
Teneſſee, Kentucky, and the back parts of Virginia, as well as ſkins | 
| and N 
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and hides, are eon yed to the ports of Alexandria, but more frequently 

to thoſe of Baltimore and Philadelphia, and they bring back. 1 in return 

thy  produRtions of _— and 1 colonies. | 
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A quarter of a mile from Peaton's houſe we croſs the river She- 
nandoah, which is rather narrow, but very clear there, and flows in 
a deep bed, often obſtructed by rocks. The banks of it are, in ſome 
inſtances, covered with fine natural graſs. The country we traverſe, 
as far as Woodſtock, has but few hills, is tolerably inhabited, and is 
more open than before ; but the houſes gain nothing either in point 
of convenience or outward appearance. Woodſtock is the capital of 
the county of Shenandoah. This town chiefly conſiſts. of log-houſes, 
and contains from ſeventy to eighty houſes, a court-houſe, and a bad 
priſon, like all the towns of the county. It was formerly named 
Millers-Town, after the name of the proprietor of the ground on which 
it was built; but the legiſlature of Virginia, which ſeveral years ago 
had changed this ſyſtem of nomenclature, has given it the preſent 
name. Some ſaddlers, carpenters, ſmiths, hatters, and even watch- 
makers, have eſtabliſhed themſelves in this ſmall town, which is in- 
habited by Germans, as, in fact, are all the other places in this part of 
Virginia. Negroes are not numerous, and only to be found in large fa- 
milies; there are no more than five hundred of them in this county, 
aud the whole population amounts nearly to 12,000 inhabitants. 
Between Woodſtock and Straſburgh, formerly Stovers-Toun, the 
| ground is extremely ſtony, and the habitations are very few. A mile on 
| this fide of Straſburgh the ſpecies of wood ſhews that the ſoil is better; 
; a the whole ſcene is — the country opens, the chain ot Peaked 
Mountains terminates, and we deſcend into what may be called the 
valley of Shenandoah; for it is on this point where it really be- 
— gins, at leaſt for the traveller. Meadows well furniſhed with timothy- 
n and clover are interſperſed with fields of wheat and Indian 
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corn, and with orchards, which abound with appla-trees in this di- 
ſtrict. Land coſts here from eighteeg̃ to twenty · eight dollars the acres 
and there is but little to be ſold in this town, which is entirely in- 
habited either by Germans, or children of Sermans. The fields are 
manured, and produce from fifteen to twenty-five buſhels of wheat per 
acre. They plough with horſes, none of which can be bought under 
one hundred and twenty dollars, although the recentgfall in the price 
of flour has alſo nen cheir valve, as well as that of all commo- 
dities. 8 
The farmers add no Affculey in procuring 10 1 — 
they pay at the rate of ten dollars per month, or half à dollar per day, 
and four ſhillings during the harveſt. The cows are very fine, they 
are bred in the country, and ſold for twenty dollars... Conſiderable 
mumbers of cattle 'areFeared, and more particularly fattened in the 
paſtures, aud then, ag well as the ſheep and pigs, which are alſo 
very numerous, fent to the markets of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The wool, not uſed in families for manufacturing neceſſary clothing, 
ſerves to ſupport ſome hat- manufactories, which have been eſtabliſhed 
in the country. Some merchants of the town purchaſe of. ſmall far · 
mers the whole produce of their land, but the rich landholders ſend 
it themſelves to Philadelphia. Flour fetches, at this momeut but ſeven 
dollars per barrel at Straſburgh, and meat three pence a pound. Straſ- 
burgh contains two churches; an Anglican, which is called the high 
church in this country, and a Preſbyterian- meeting. 

Before we reached the town, we found in the woods ſeveral ſwakes | 
near the road Samong others, a black ſerpent, hin, long, and which 
glides with great ſaiſtueſs, and the ſnake known by the name of the 
glafs-ſnake, from its being as tranſparent and brittle as glaſs. They 
were about two or three feet long, and neither of them venomous. 
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— The e eee and open as far as New: Torn, but 
in leſs inhabited than I expected from what I had read and heard. 
One or two handſome houſes of planters are ſeen from the road; they 
are more nur ous, it is ſaid, on the banks of the river Shenandoah, 
from which We conſtantly removed to a greater diſtance, after we 
had paſſod Peaton's bouſe, fifteen miles diſtant from New-Town. The 
land is good, and its culture and produce are much the fame as in 
the vicinity of Straſburgb. Neu- Towu, formerly named Stevenſburg, 
is a ſmall town, ſomewhat leſs conſiderable than Straſburgh.. It con- 
tains ſive hundred inhabitants, and is peopled,, like the whole country, 
by German families. White labourers are Focured there as eaſily as 
at Straſbuggh, and receive nearly the ſame wages; yet during the laſt 
harveſt they refuſed to work for lefs than a Duſhel of wheat per day, 
which the farmers were obliged to give, leſt they ſhould loſe their 
harveſt, The market-price at Alexandria, whither all the flour of 
the country is carried, fixes that of New-Town, with the difference of 
two dollars and a half, which are deducted for freight. Laſt year a 
barrel Hour brought as much as twelve dollars and a half at New- 
Town; but at this time it coſts no mgre than fix dollars. Great plant- 
ers only haue at New-Town, as in every other part of the valley, a con- 
fiderable number of negroes; ſmall farmers keep only one or two, and 
work along with them. 


There is no chyggh at New-Town ; we ſeldomineet with any in 


Virginia where divine ſervice is performed; from time to. time we 


ſee indeed old buildWgs called meeting-places, but 10 ſermons are de- 


livered there, no prayers read, and they do not of courſe deſerve the 
name of church. 


At New-Town we took leave of Mr. Dandridge, who ſlept at Pea- 


ton's the ſame night we did, and in whoſe company we travelled the 
laſt two days. Mr. Dandridge was ſecretary to the Preſident, and 


left 
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left him two or three months ago. The circumſtance that the Proc 
ſident had appointed another —_ in his room was recorded in 
the chronique Seandaleuſe of Philadelp 1a, with a variety of comments 
aud ſpeculations on the motives of this ſeparation; in ſhort, this do- 
meſtic tranſaction in the houſe of the Preſident was canvaſſed with all 
the curioſity, ignorance, and loquacity, of a large ſociety of idlers; 
and the new ſpapers re- echoed this empty noiſe of ggppoſition and 
cohjectüre, v which are apparently v without auy ground. However this 


141 £ 


may be, Mr. Dandridge was returning from the county of Greenbriars 


where he had inſpected ſome Mites belonging to the Preſident, and 


was now going to rejoin him at Mont-Vernon. We found in him 


a very plead: leaſant companion, and he ſeemed as much concerned at his 
parting i rom us as we were to leave him. He'i is a man of, * a re- 


ate crater, 333 7. eli n ve 
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"2 The plakeſrions increaſe both 4 in ne aud ſe, as e approach 
Wilcheſter, Which lies but eight miles from New-Town. It is the 
capftal of Frederick- County, contains upwards of two thouſand in- 


Hhabitants, and is built tolerably well, in the midſt of roch which 
citeumſtance, however, does pot prevent many of the inhabitants 


Tom building” houſes" of wood, It is very difficult to conteive the 


motives that led to the conſtruction of a town on this {pot,'where 
only as much water is found as is required for the ule of the 
houſes, and Weh is upwards of twenty milegggiſtant from all na- 
vigation ;' it  wapld have been far more advagtageouſly: fituated- on 
the banks of the. Shenandoah: '- The rivulet Mich ſupplies the far 
milies of Wincheſter with water in abundance, is the ſource of 


Opeckan-Creek, that empties, itſelf in a north-eaſt direction into the 


* 
Potowmak. Wincheſter carries on a conſiderable trade for its inland 


poſition, in the midſt & a country which is, as yet, ſo:thinly inhabited. 
It ſends to Alexandria the whole produce of the upper country, and 
| * draws 
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dravs from Baltimore, but eſpecially from Philadelphia, all ſorts of 
dry goods : the traffic, both in buying and ſelling, is carried on with 
ready money. | was hes * n 
The preference which is given here to Philadelphia over Alexan- 
dria, in regard to the purchaſe of dry goods, reſts on the ſame grounds 
as it does in other places of this upper part of Virginia. From the 
greater wealtPpoſſeſſed by the merchants of that city, they are able 
to give longer credit; they receive the goods from the firſt hands, and 
couſequently can ſell them cheaper; their warehouſes being plentifully 
ſtocked with merchandize, the buyers can alſo ſuit themſelves better 
circumſtances, none of which take place at Alexandria, and which 
being leſs combined at Baltimore than at Philadelphia, enuſed the 
latter to b& reſorted to in preference to the former, not witkſtanding 
its greater diſtance : it is by land that all theſe productions and com- 
modities M conveyed to Alexandria, and arrive from Philadelphia. 
The carriage from Philadelphia to Wincheſter coſts from four to five 
dollars per hundred weight; and from Wincheſter to Alexandria, two 
dollars and a half, as it does from New- Town. Heavy merchandize, 
ſuch as grocery, is at times ſent by ſea from Philadelphia to Alex- 
andria, whence it is conveyed to Wincheſter in waggons, which, if 
not obliged to go back empty from want of a load, are paid at the 
rate of one dollar and a half per hundred weight. The produce ſent 
from Wincheſter conſiſts chiefly of flour. The environs of this place, 
as well as the back country, whence it draws: the neceſſary ſupplies 
of proviſions, abound in wheat; mills are very numerous in that di- 
ſtrit; hem p. ſome liffſeed, hats and hardware, great quanties of which 
are manufactured in Frederick-County, are alſo productions of this 
country. Upwards of thirty well-ſtogked ſtores, or ſhops, have been 
opened at Wincheſter ; the value of Europea goods which it yearly 


draws from Philadelphia, or Baltimore; is eſtimated at two hundred 


thouſand pounds, or fix hundred fixty-fix thoyſand fix hundred and 
ſixty- ſix dollars; they fell at Wincheſter thirty Per cent dearer than in 
the former places. i <4 
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The profeſiion' of a lawyer is as lucrative in Wincheſter as in Ml 
the othigr parts of Virginia. © More than twenty of them find conſtant 
practicg, and are in thriving circumſtances. Mechanics are found in 


abundance - even a coach- maker, and ſeveral watch-makers, have 


ſettled there. Five churches have been built at Wincheſter; a Ro- 
man Catholic, an Anglican, a Preſbyterian, a German Lutheran 
church; and a Methodiſt meeting-houſe, but without” any miniſters 
being #ecutiatly attached to them. The Engliſh miniſter reſides on 
the other ſide of the Blue Ridge, and only comes from time to time. 
The Roman Catholic curate, who lives in Maryland, viſits this place 
alſo when he chooſes; and to do the reſt, The methodiſt meeting- 
houſe é Nepted, divine ſervice is thus performed here by itinerant 
priefts, Wb are not in the habit of travelling much in Myginia for 
the purpoſe of propagating religious truths. But, on the;other hand, 
it is certain that the number of gaming- tables has of lad much in- 
cteafed in this town, and they are all of them aſſiduouſſy frequented. 
This is à fort of worthip, in the obſervarice of which but few Virgi- 
nians incor the charge of infidelity. 65 „ c n bew al 8. 


1 - 


5 Beſides an indifferent priſon, and a very decent court -houſe, 


Wincheſter contains a fine building deſtined for the poor. The 


expence of this houſe, which is kept but very catelef6ly; is raiſed by 
a'pol-tax'on white people and negrocs. The poor, however, do not 
derive all the advantage it might afford if the publie money wert 
huſbanded with more economy. I have not been able to pforure mueh 
minute information relative to the managemeht of this houſe, but 
1 have ſeen enough of it, to induce me not tg wiſh for further pat 
ticulars. Befides my opinibn on this ſpeties of eſtabliſhments is fxed. 
They afford in a bad 0 imperfect watmer the aſſiſtaned which the 


poor have a right to claim from ſociety. The are of old and infifj | 
people, ſupported by Me pubne, would be far more uſefully entruſted 
to private families gr a reaſsngble compenſation 3 and thus public 
charity would be confined to thEolt cls of che poor who really de- 
ſerve it. Alms-houſes for the inligent are ſources of poverty; for they 
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muſt be inhabited, and even filled. The idler conſiders them as un- 
failing reſources, and is thus encouraged in his idleneſs; while a 
wicked ſon ſees in them a certain retreat for his father aud mother,” 
which hardens him in his guilty diſpoſition not to aſſiſt them in n 
&c. &c. 

If in old ſtates, which are extremely populous ond beet 
with miſery and vice, the eſtabliſnment of hoſpitals for the poor 
ſhould be deemed uſeful, their number ought at leaſt to bo confined 
within the bounds, of indiſpenſable neceſſity. Now this neceſſity exiſts 
not, nor can it exift, i in an infant country like America, which abounds 
in the means of ſubſiſtence, placed within the reach of every body ; 
where every family may eaſily ſupport ſuch of its -members as are 
reduced ta penury by old age or infirmĩties; where the number of 
thoſe who have no telations to retreat to in ſuch a ſituation, if there 
ſnhould exifFany, is at leaſt very ſmall; and where en charity i is 
excited by the very ſcarcity of thoſe who need alms. 

It is a painful duty to acknowledge that pborchouſes are far more 
frequently the refolts of the vanity of cities, and of the indolence of 
thoſe who ought to attend to the relief of the poor; than the effects of 
true humanity. The importance of enacting wiſe laws with reſpe& to 
mendicants is not yet ſufficiently felt: the taſk is, indeed, difficult; 
but they are intimately connected with the N a . e 
and with the happineſs of all its members. * 250 ; 

Two or three pitiful ſchools form all the bees of this inhabitant 
of Winckeſter for the education of their clildren. | 

The town contains ten or twelve inns; large and ſmall, which are 
often full. It lies in the way of all travellers who proceed to the back 
pits" of Virginia, to Teneſſee; of to the mineral fprings'in the ebbn- 
ties of Auguſta and Berkley. Many famiſies Which are emigratingy . 
into the hew countries alfo paſs: throught Wincheſter. In the courſe 

+ of laſt year upwards of four thouſand perſons: paſſed nnn, the rr * 
who were going to Tettle-in Teneſſee or Kentucky. 
A well-ſtörked market is held 9 a Werk Tbe pies of 
Vor. M. meat 
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nd Which produces the neceſſary bbs for bis. couſuraption. 
Board aud lodging colt five. dollars a week. Negroes are very numerous 
in Wincheſter ; but white labourers are not cafily procured, and re- 
cive higher wages than i in moſt places of the neighbouring counties. 
The population of the county amounts to above twenty-one. thou» 
as favs thouſand fave baaind of whom as nende e Wy 
u J Golan 
"m gs d \BERKLEY- COUNTY.  CHARLESTOWN. 
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" Although dwelling-bouſes. and 88 are | tolerably numerous 
detween Wincheſter and. Charleſtown, yet the country is ſtill covered 
witk wood to ſuch a degree, that the eye does not enjoy any: of the 
pleaſant, views which, this fine tract of land, bounded on the right 
and left by the beautiful chains of the Blue — North Mountains, 
would. offer, if it were Well. cleared. A few miles | from the town the 
road. takes a north caſt direction towards the Potowaack. - Along the 
fisft part of this rod only fmall and wretehed. babitations ; are, ta be 
ſeen ; and it is not until we enter the county o Berkley, eleven 
Miles from Wincheſter, that the plantations become more conſiderable, 
the ;helds. more extenſive, and better cultivated, and that the whole 
landſcape aſſumes an appearance of wealth. The dwelling-houles arg, 
in general, better built, and ſome which belong to rich planters beve 
a handſome appearance: but woods predominate ſtill too much, and 
more ground lies uncleared thau would ſuffice to ſupport a a rie 
thirty times more numerous than it is at preſent. 3 
-Charleſton is a ſmall place, built within cheſe ten or ks 
years, conkiſting of about forty houſes, The: inhabitants of this, place. 
and its environs are moſtly emigrants from the lower parts of Virginia, 
* few. of them came from. Pennſylvania, aud theſe are all Germans, 


This diſtrict is inhabited by more opulent planters than any. - her of. 
the be volley! we have hitherto traverſed. The nucmber of negrocy is can 


 fequently 
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ſequently confiderable ; and white labourers are ſcarce in proportion 
it is with great difficulty that any of the latter can be procured during 
the harveſt at the rate of two dollars per day. The difficulty of finding 
labourers at that important period obliges the farmer to have his wheat 
cut with the ſeythe, Although he is fully aware of the inconvenience 
which attends this opeh2tioh” and which is more canſidetable here than 
elſewhere, for the thicknefs of the crops obſtructs the action of the 
ſeythe, ahd a Schater quantity of corn is accordingly ſhaken out by the 
additional force requited in mowing it down. 

Landed property för ſomt tulles round Charteltown is is mote divided, 
perhaps, than in aby other part of Virginia. Very few of the planters 
poſſeſs more chan two thouſand acres of land, and few even ſo much. 
The culture is better, the fields are better ploughed, better huſbanded, 
and are even a little dunged. An acre produces from twenty to 
twenty-five buſhels of Wheat; oats-are cultivated in abundance; num 
bers of cattle are kept i in the meadows. The whole produce is diſpoſed 
of in the ſame manner as that of the environs of Wincheſter, Straſ- 
burg, &c. &c. But it is from Winchefter that the ſtores or fhops of 
Charleſtown receive their ſupplies : none of the ſhop-keepers is fuf- 
ciently rich to draw merchandize directly from the ſea - ports. 

Two tolerably good ſchools, one for Engliſh, and another for Latin, 
are eſtabliſhed at Charleſtown, to which children are frequently 
ſent from Wincheſter, ' The price of inſtruction for each pupil at 
theſe ſchools amounts to five dollars for Englith, and ſeventeen for 
Latin, The corporation is building a houſe in which theſe two 
ſchools are to be onited, and is ' deſirous that a native of France would 
fx himſelf here as teacher of the French language. 

% Preſbyterian and u Methoditt chutch have alſo been erected in 
this fall town, and the Epiſcopalians have built another two miles 
farther. Theſe three churches have miniſters, ſupported by volun= 
tary contributions; büt their allowance is not ſufficient to relieve 
them. from the necefft ity "of being alſo paid by other congregations, 
fo that divine Tefvice is performed at Charteſtown every ' fortnight 
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ohh and. it 15 fag that even on theſe days the churches are but mp 
frequented. Wi d 
„No market having, beeg, as hs eſtabliſhed in Charleſtown, every 
wh Gerte hirgſelf x with proviſions as well as he can. Meat coſts fix 
_ . pence poung, butter nine pence, and fowls two ſhillings a pair. 
150 via is increaſing every year, and many new houſes are build- 
„Ihe inhabitants aſſured us, as in fact they did exery- where, that 
4 air is extremely ſalubrious 3 and, to judge from the iaſpeRt of the 
country, nothing ſeerns here to contradid the aſſertion," A" 
The culture of wheat extends five or ſix miles beyond Charleſtown. 
"The fields are all of a vaſt extent, and the crops of Indian corn are 
remarkably fine, The meadows : are alſo * wages but Off: are ou 
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PASSAGE OF THE POTOWMACK THROUGH THE BLUE-MOUN- 
„„ Tams HARPER'S FERRY. 


= IF 


ELSE) asf 


3 or, three ies i from N vou find a 210 of ſmall 
heights, which always. precede and follow the bigh chains of. moun- 
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tains: they are ſtony, a and but little cleared of wood, and the roads are 
dreadful. q | | 
At laſt we reach the celebrated point, 4 much WN by vel 
Jen, and the celebrity of which has been greatly increaſed by Mr. Jef- 
ferſon's ; Notes—the point where the Potowmack, on receiving the She- 
nandoah, ſeems to have broken through the Blue Ridge, to open for 
its waters 2 paſſage acroſs this grand. obſtacle, by which nature in- 
tended to obſtruct its courſe. The view is beautiful and. majeſtic. 
The Shenandoah ſweeps in a ſouth-caſt direction along the Blue 
„Mountains, and ſeems deſtined thus to prolong its rapid courſe 
| all, along this ridge, when the Potowmack, which flows ſmooth 
and till from welt to eaſt, encounters it at a right angle, and in- 
creaſing the impetus and rapidity of the Shenandoab, arreſts the 
natural direction of the latter, and carries it along acroſs theſe high 
mountains, 


i 
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mountains, which ſeem to open for the ſale purpoſe of letting them 
paſs, The ſcene is grand; it deſerves to be viewed, and is WoRby of 
the admiration of travellers who delight in the magnificent operatiotis 
of nature. But, however I was pleaſed with the fight, it did not ex- 
cite in me thoſe emotions of enthuſiaſm which I expected, which I have 
ſeveral times experienced in the courſe of my life, 'and which laſt year 
affected me ſo ftrongly at the view of the falls of Niagara. The 
Might impreſſion made upon my mind by the ſudden encounter of the 
Potowmack and Shenandoah, and by their paſſage through the Blue» 
Ridges, is it to be aſcribed to the idea I had preconceived, and to 
the high expectations raiſed in my mind by the accounts I had 
heard and read on this ſubject? But I arrived laſt year with ſimi- 
lar, nay ſtronger, preconceptions at the ſtupendous cataract of Nia- 
gara, and my aſtoniſhment and admiration were not diminiſhed; on 
the contrary, they grew ſtronger and ſtronger every moment, while 1 
was contemplating this wonder of nature, which engaged, as it were, 
every power of my foul 3 and the emotions it excited are ſtill preſent 
to my mind. Is the want of enthuſiaſtic feeling, perhaps, owing to 
my actual diſpoſition, which renders me lefs ſuſceptible of the charms 
of enchantment ? This may be; my foul has fince laſt year undoubt- 
edly ſuſtained ſome loſs in this reſpeQ ; yet I am not become abſolutely 
cold and inſenfible to the beauties of nature; and I indulge in a belief, 3 
that I ſhall not ſtand: unſupported in my opinion on this grand and | 
beautiful ſcene, which I have viewed with admiration and delight, bit 
' which appearcd'to.me inferior to the deſcriptions given of it. 
I muſt here obſerve, by way of a remark on the climate of America; 
N a very hot day was ſucceeded, at Harper's Ferry, by an evening fo 
exceſhvely cold, that | was obliged to put on my great coat to be able 
for ſome time to remain in the open air, and that 1 was ſoon obliged to 
ſtep into the houſe and ſhut ſome of the windows. This temperature 
of the air is not, however, common in this place; and the inhabitants 
were as ſtrangely and dilagreeably affected by it as myſelf, | 
The beautiful valley of Shenandoah, which has alſo been more ex- 
tolled, in my opinion, than it deſerves, terminates at this point. It is a 
fine 


. 
b 
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fine country, inhabited. an induſtrious and active people; ; a cu 
try, formed by nature to be rich, and which we do not expect to find 
between theſe two chains of mountains, at leaſt uot in Virginia, aſtar 
having travelled through other parts of that State, where, ſo much 
aRtivity and induſtry are conſidered ag things utterly impoſblei; yet 
it is but thinly inhabited in proportion to its extent, and to the length 
of time ſince it firſt began to be ſettled; Scarcely, any part of it is 
doltivated with careful attention, and. ſkill; the price of land is very 
low, improvements proceed but ſlowly. z aud if we Tall to recolle&ion 
the plains on the Mohawk, River an the north of the State of Neu- 
Vork, we muſt allow, that the valley of Shenandoah deſerves the 
praiſe of being the fineſt, part of Virginia, but not of all America, as & 
frequently aſſerted in written and verbal accounts of this valley. It. 
from a ſort of ſpirit of juſtice that l thus expreſs. myſelf, on this: part 
of the country, in a manner different from that of many others, whole 
opinion may, undoubtedly, have more weight, than mine; but I have, 
nevertheleſs, paſſed through this valley with ſatisfaction and pleaſure g 
and 1 wiſh, for the happineſs of the Virginians, that many other parts 
of their State reſembles this... The want, of population would ſoon 
be ſupplied, and none of the preſent bm would emigrate into 
other States. 
In the valley of + are many eee eee, which 
- ak the caſe in any other part of Virginia. The richeſt counties 
an this plain are thoſe of Shenandoah, Frederick, aud Berkley, eſpe 
cially the latter. Pigs are bred here in great numbers; they run now 
and then into the Woods, as they do in other parts of Virginia, but 
they return home almoſt every day, and are fed there. A conſiderable 
trade in ſalt pork 4 is carried on in this valley. The population of 
Berkley- County amounts nearly to twenty-three thouſand inhabitants, 
three thouſand of whom are ſlaves. In this county, near the Potows 
mack, is ſituated the moſt frequented medicinal ſpring in: the United 
States. Although ãt poſſeſſes leſs powerful qualities than the ſprings in 
the county of Auguſta, and js leis hot; yet the beauty of the country, 
and its vicinity to the marie Provinces, which are the moſt popur 
lous, 
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lous, the neighbourhood of fome finall towns, tolerably inhabited, 
and the greatvarietyof accommodations which the village that ſurrounds 


the ſpring offers to the — — the genre 11 nn to pong 
it to the other fprings. | is 


| 


17 4 - GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON — 
On nating the a we enter . ſtate of Maryland | Bat 
before I bid a laſt farewel to Virginia, I cannot forbear making forme 
general obſervations on this State, which is ſo highly intereſting on ac- 
count of its vaſt extent, the great number of reprefentatives it ſends 
to Congreſs, the'influence which it is ſuppoſed to have over the Union 
in general, and over the ſouthern States in particular; and, laſtly, on 
account ww the. difference of e entertained by its partiſans and 
foes. 

Nature bis done much for Virginia, perhaps more than for any 
othet ſtate of the Union. The ſoil is, in general, good, and extremely 
varied; the climate, no doubt, is rather hot in ſummer; the heat, 
however, is but little troubleſome, for the inhabitants are eafily accu- 
ſtomed to it; on approaching or paſſing the mountains it becomes more 
moderate, aud tolerable even in the midſt of farmer : vegetation” is 
wonderfully powerful in Virginia, and the clitaare favours the culture 
of almoſt all known productions. Virginia, it is true; has no port on 
the Atlantic ; but ſhe poſſeſſes a- multiplicity of harbours on her nu- 
merous and beautiful rivers, the navigation of which admits of ſalling 
up very high to receive the produce of remote diftrifs; and, as has 
been Ady obſerved, the fituation of North · Carolina is ſuch, that 
the overplus of the produce it gtain of that extenfive State muſt in a 
great meaſure paſs through the hands of tbe merehants of Virginia. 
The want of ſea- ports. which is not attended with any inconvenience 
for Virginia, ie, on the other hand, productive of the great advantage 
of being ſcene in time of war from the infults of the enemy, who, in 
order to burn its towns or phynderthe'comntry,” would be obliged cither” 

to 
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coland i in another State, or to venture into the Cheſapeak. Theſe im- 


wenſe advantages are incontrovertibly poſſeſſed by Virginia, whoſe- 


lower parts, although unhealthful, yet are not more ſo than thoſe of 
Maryland, of ſome diſtricts of Pennſylvania, aud of the State of Neu- 
Vork, and are certainly more ſalubrious than the lower parts of the 
two Carolinas and Georgia. Virginia alſo enjoys the great additional 


advantage of being almoſt entirely free from all dangerous animals, 


The rattle-ſpake is uncommon to ſuch a degree, that a great many in- 


| habitants who live in the woods, never heard it mentioned. Let us 


gow couſider, whether Virginia has improved theſe great advantages 
-by her conſtitution, laws, and civil relations; what is her real ſtrength, 


her ſtrength i in relation, to the other ſtates, and n . het re- 


ſources. l AN 
. The conflitution, of 8 was formed the Guſt of any * the United 
States; it is likewiſe the moſt imperfect. Repreſentation, the ficſt baſis | 


of eyery.democratical conſtitution, is unequal in this ſtate. Each county 
ſends two repreſentatives to the legiſlature : but theſe counties vary in 


| point of population ſo very much, that ſome furniſh only one company 


of. militia, , while others raiſe four battalions. Thus the proportional 
difference of repreſentation between the counties is as one to ſixteen, 
The organization of the ſeuate is, in this point of view, equally defec- 
tive. In regard to the election of ſenators the State is divided into 
twelve diſtricts, which are compoſed of an unequal number of coun- 


dies. Ten of. theſe, diſtricts ke b between the ſea and the Blue- Ridge, 


and two only are ſituated beyond the mountains. In this latter part of 
the. State the population i is not ſo great as in that which is called Old 
Virginia; but it will ſoon become equal to it, becauſe many of the in- 
habitants of the old ſettlements emigrate either into the weſteru di- 
ſtricts, or beyond the. mountains; at preſent even, it is more than 
half that of the other. There is, then, a ſtriking inequality likewiſe in 
of the ſenate of the jo pos of, ſome. other. States, of — 
* from thoſs T7 the e 0 mn The governor 
13 
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is a mere ſhadow of authority, he has not the power of perform- 
ing! any act but by the advice of bis executive council, compoſed 
of eight perſons, two only of whom go out every year, according to 
the choice of the legiſlature. Thus othe poſſibility that many of the 
members will hold their ſeats in the council fot-life gives them con- 
ſiderable influence, and adds a total want of authority to the impoſſi- 
_ of acting in which the governor is placed by the conſtitution-. 
This conſtitution is alſo objected to on the ground af its got being 
che work of a convention appointed ad hoc, but having been made by 
the legiſlature: which exiſted under the Engliſh dominion, and which, 
after having ſhaken off the Britiſh' yoke, modelled the conſtitution; 
without having been elected and aſſembled for that purpoſe, as in the 
other ſtates, This reproach might have had ſome foundation, although 
the circumſtances in which the legiſlature was placed at that time re- 
duce it almoſt to nothing; but at this time it is altogether unfair, be- 
cauſe the conſtitution, made by an aſſembly whether competent or other 
wiſe, has been adopted by the whole ſtate, and followed theſe twenty 
years paſt without the leaſt objection. Whatever, therefore, may be 
its advantages or inconveniences, its origin ſhould not be now a matter 
of reproach, ' Such as it is, it meets with much cenſure in the ſtate ; 
and the number of thoſe who loudly demand an alteration, although 
from different motives, is very conſiderable. The law which places 
landed property out of the reach of creditors in the recovery of debts 
—_ be immoral in any country, and under any government what- 
ver. lu countries where ariſtocracy forms the leading principle of 
—— and it is intended to have a rich. nobility. and a ſucoeſ- 
fion of opulent families, that priuciple is ſupported by fiduciary ſub- 
ſtitution. For family eſtates being there conſidered as permanent | 


property, it is held, that the title of their preſent occupiers is confined RED 


to a mere uſufruct. This law, unjuſt as it is under ariſtocratic 80 
yernments as any - Where elſe, is there at leaſt 4 politic meaſure, in the 
ſenſe which under this fort of government ls attached to that term, 
and is moreover confined to the property of ſome families.” But in a 


E country 
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country here democracy forms the bufiv'of government, and whoſe 
bonſtitution is preceded by: a declaration of the Hghts of man, this law, 


de ſtaute even of a pretext, is expoſes in all the diſgraceful nakedneſs 


of: its native immorality. The law which goes fo ſtrong againſt 


gambling is undoubtedly very moral and good: but ſo far from being 
dbb en fonte d it ĩs publicly violated every day; gaming being no- where 


mou praflifc on productive of greater diſorders, than in Virginia. 


It:would; therefore, be much better for the ſtate were gambling au- 
thorized by law for of all diſorders, that of a public contempt of the 


laws'is the moſt deſtructive to a civilized ſtate. Another great diſ- 
order in the ſtate of Virginia is the habitual want of punctuality in 


the payment of debts; for} independently of the immorality of this part 


of the public manners, this bad habit, which enriches not even thoſe 


who-do mot pay, deprives the public wealth of many refources, and in- 


jores all ſorts of imprοονents. The reſources of chieanery afford in 
Virginia, as they do every- Where elſe, a ſtrong ſupport to this diſpoſition 


ef the Mirginian people ſince the definitive ſentence of payment in re- 
gard ta the: cleareſt, and: 1 nene, eee A bo” retarded 


full ave: years. tte: 19; 


; »As:ta'trade and r. Virginia, 0 oe weer adrintagevall 


1 the moſt extenſive commercial operations, yet carries on 
but h very inconſiderable. trade. The merchants are neither poſſeſſed 
of the ſamoe eapitals, nor enjoy the ſame eredit, as in the other trading 


ſtates / of North America. So far are they from ſupplying with proc 
viſtens tlie back parts of the ſtate, that the latter ee üben 1 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia! Sor po an90t ti wins F79urhv wr 
The total value of tbe exports” of the different ports of Virginia 
amounted in the year 1791 to 3,1317863 dollars; in 1702 to 3,542 823; 


in a 79 to 208 in _—_— n band in 1703 to 3,490,083 
dollars. ie 1300 11 wg PHE cif] nin ST900-& 33 


The. e Vidgwiih mould ſeem very confidetable; we 
refic& that this ſtate ſends twent cone menibers#t6 me. Goftgretb of the 
nm and. that the 3 of — ſtate ſhould regulate the 8 
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ber of its repreſentarives at that general council. But this population, 
which” by the cenſus of 1791 amounts to ſeven hundred and forty- 
ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and ten perſons, comprizes two hun- 
dred and ninety-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and twenty-ſeven ſlaves. 
The area of the Nate contains ſeventy thouſand ſquare miles; this 
makes - per' ſquare mile about ten two thirds of inhabitants, three 
ſevenths of whom ate negro flaves. The population of the whites, 
which is undoubtedly inereaſed by reproductiot, gains nothing by 
migration; for no Vitginian will deny, that the ſtate is loſing every 
year more by the emigration of its inhabitants than it obtains omi- 
grants fromy other ſtates ; fo that this population, if well counted, 
is; perhaps; inferior to that of any other. ſtate of the Union. la 
a great part of Virginia the heat of the climate, and the uſe. of 
flaves, render that elaſs of men idle and averſe! to labour. he inthe 
other ſtates, under different circumſtances, are ſpurred on to induſtry 
and activity by indigence and want. We find, accordingly, that a leſs 
dwantity of land i is cultivated here, in proportion to the extent and 
population of the country, than in other ſtates, and that but very feu 
branches of induſtry have gained ground in Virginia, although. the 
country is - fitted for all thoſe which have been eſtabliſhed in other 
arts of the United States. There is no ſtate ſo entirely deſtitute of 
all means of public education as Virginia; and it may be fairly ſaid, 
chat the only college the poſſeſſes is the moſt imperfect in point of in- 
firoQion, and the worſt managed of any of the Union. Om a caudid 
confideration of theſe circumſtances, it is impoſſible to yon vb aby 
degree of juſtice the power of the ſtate- of Virginia. ig to 
The power of a ſtate is the reſult of its real — Vie ne 
bus already been obſet vod, is undoubtedly invited by nature to become 
the moſt powerful, or one of the moſt powerful, of the Union. But in 
order to attain this end, bad laws muſt be ſuperſeded by good ones; the 
manders mtiſt be cotrected, induſtry encouraged, and the bounties of 
nature turned to advantage. Theſe are the reſources of Virginia, 
which futurity win call forth. As. Virginia contains ſome men., of 
public ſpirit and extenſive information, occupied with the welfare of 


Q2 the 
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the country and deſirous of effectuating it, and as the legiſlature itſelf 


ſeetns to pay much attention to this point, the time of improvement 


may be near; but it is not yet come, and my een * 


apply to the preſent ſtate of thing. 


Virginia influences at this moment the political pines ol — 


and North - Carolina; the ſimilar manner in which theſe three ſtates. 
vote ut the congreſs; at leaſt Warrants this opiniau. But Georgia is 
a feeble ſtate, from her poſition as well as population; and, were ſhe. 
even more couſiderable under. theſe points of view than ſhe actually 
is, yet the ſtate of diſorder which prevails there would reduce her 
ſtrength to nothing. North -Carolina is not in the ſame ſtate of 
diſorder, but poſſeſſes no ſtrengtb. Men of talents are more ſcarce 
there than in any of the other ſtates; and if ſhe ſnould obtain any, ſhe 
would probably be tired of the ſtate of . e. is yn 
* her incapacity. I, 

Virginia does not rely on South-Carolita, which: 1 evietide with 
her in point of political opinion, yet deſires to have an opinion of her 
own, and ſcorns to Tn the —— n of another 
ſtate. . ne” DROITS e 

She ranks among 11. friends the Nats of * which was dic. 
en from Virginia; and Tenefſtc, whoſe intereſts , perfectly 
concur with hers. She fancies alſo, ſhe may rely ow a part of Pen- 
fylvania. But all theſe calculations are mote than doubtful; and were 
they founded, they have no permanent grounds : they may be uſeful to 
carry a motion in Congreſs; but they do not inereaſe the real ſtrength 
of Virginia, nor the reſources of a political body atting, or deſiring to 
att, independently of the Union. 

"The reproach” frequently preferred nin Signings that the def igns 
px induce the Southern States to withdraw from the Union, is certauily 
| unfounded. Not one of the other ſtates is, perhaps, more attached 10 
the federal government. than Virginia. The Virginians are unani- 
mous in this opinion, and even reproach the Northern States with an 


' inceition of” W this — wu they hope, that pennſyl- 
0 | Vania, 
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vania, or at leaſt that part which is ſituated on the left of the Suſque- 


hannah, would aſſiſt them in ub b "we attempts in 7 Congreſs to 
bring on ſuch a rupture 

The Virginians generally enjoy a 1 for apitel. 1 
they truly deferve ; they are fond of company; their hoſpitality is 
ſincere, and may, perhaps, be the reaſon of their ſpending more than 
they ſhould do; for, in general, they are not rich, eſpecially in clear 
income. You find, therefote, veiy frequeutly a table well ſerved, and 
covered with plate, in a room where half the windows have been 
broken for ten years paſt, and will probably remain fo. ten years 
longer. But few houſes are in a tolerable ſtate of repair, and no part 
of their buildings is better kept tan the ſtables, becauſe the Virginians 
are fond of races, hunting, iu ſhort; of all pleaſures and amuſements 
which render it neoeſſary wo, take bein, care of horſes, as they are 
the faſhion of the dax. 
© The Virginians: are good huſbands, 5 1950 1 0 1 but, fomp 
love of diffi pation, they keep leſs at home thau the inhabitants of many 
other ſtates. 1 have heard ladies reproach them /with being ſubject to 
jealouſy. This may be the caſe: iu every country under the ſun 
diſſipated huſbands are jealous. The women are amiable, and enjoy 
the reputation of fulfilling their duty with the ſame exactneſs as in 
other parts of America, where the.baſbauds paſs more time with their 
wives. They are more ſprigbtly and agreeable than in the Eaſtern 


States, but not 16 much fo as in South-Carotios; j nor are they ſo pretty 


as in Philadeiphia. I have, however, ſeen Virgiuian ladies who are 

inferior to none in perſonal charnis and gtace ful manners. 
Virginia has, ſince the 1 evolution, produced more men of diſtinguiſhed 
talents than, perhaps, any other ſtate af the Union. Fond as the inha- 
bitants are of diffipation, a taſte for reading is more prevalent among the 
gentlemen of the firſt claſs than in any other part of America; but the 
common people are, pertaps, more ignorant than elſewbgre. During 
the war of the revolution, the Virginian troops were <qually diſtioguiſh- 
bad for their valout and love of liberty ; aud the latter ſentiment is yet 
_ tremblingly 


J 


2 
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4remblingly alive among all olaſſes of che peqple. The contraſt it 
forms with-the maintenance of llavery is truly ſtrixing i and ſpeeches 
on liberty and independence found rather ſtrangely from the lips of 
maſters of flaves. The Virginians are moſt of them aware of the in- 
conveniences reſulting from ſlavery, even with reſpect to their own 


intereſts; but the means of aboliſping it ate liable, to nuthberleſs dif 


ficutries i in a eountry: where the numbes:of flaves. is ſo confidertible as 


4n Varginia.- Vet, on the other hand, it muſt be allowed that there are 


means, the execution of which, if undertaken with unanimity and 
Spirit, would be leſs dangerous than many Virginiaus ſeem. to ſappre: 
bend. I schall ſpeak. more fully on this ſubject after my viſii to Mat yt 
lahd. The Virginians arc; itt general good maſters j ahe; ſentiments of 
philanthropy, whieh have hot yet gained ſuſſicicnt ground: in Minginia 
to prepare the: emaneipation of- flaves, have however had influence 
enough to cauſe them to be better treated and, fed. It is generally 
felt bo Virginiaz that abſolute flavery cannot; continue: dong: men of 
ſeuſe, at leaſt; are convinced:of the truth of this, remark... Let us ins 
dulge in the hope, that this -convittionh will, iuſenſibly lead to {ome 
generous reſolutioh,. which will prove as / beneficial to the maſters as 
ny * 30696 g 120, 907T 1 ue er Dad bong td, 
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be Sewth of the layer of und ne any 3 from ng per- 


Pin of in the vicinity of Norfolk, yet at a {hart diſtance, from that 


place quarries are foundiand worked. Tbe ſtones employed: in build- 
Ms | are quartz, fold ſpar, and ſteatites. On the ſea- note the ground 
dente of a fine Tandy dry and light, but is iu ſeveral inſtances pierced 
dy rocks of gfanite, In Difnal-Swamp the ſame fragments of trees 
art found: buried and preſerved under the vegetable carth, iu different 
degrees of. dgpthy as iu the plains which riſe in the form of A terracę 
mar the ed of the river Connecticut. Theſc fragments, are ſtill 
more abundant theis: when dug out of; the ground they are. alſo in a 
n: ſoft 
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ſoft Rate, but grow hard when expoſed to the air. From the tnouth 
of James-River, as far as the Blue Mountains, the! ſame minerals are 
found as in the reſt of America! Near Cheſapeak · Bay you micet with 
irregular maſſes of granite, Which farther on are replaced by regular 
layers of quartz, feldſpars, ſchoerl, and an argillaceous ſhiſtus. This 
ſucceſſion of minerals is found two or three times in the tract of 
countfy which” is waſned by James-Riber. Neat Nock and Wik 
Hauſbürg you find large beds of oyſter · ſhells, four or five feet in depth) 
which ſometimes: appear above the furface of the ground; you alfo 
ſee ſtohes compoſed of conglomerations of granite, and (which ſeem to 
be à ſpecies of imperfect phdding-ſtone. The ſtones waſhed By the 
rapids of James: River at Rieb hond are «ſpecies: of grunite. Oh 
making an excavation at Riquette,” large quantities of copperas-ſtone, 
eveloped in a blulſt and very tender earth, were found. Theſe 
ſtones contain mueh copper; they are alſo ſaid to include a tolerable 
quantity "of fer, dot 'the-preſtnee' of this: metal bas not yet been 
aſeredined BY any proper experiment! and much leſs ĩts proportion 
At Dover, where the coal-mifies which we viſited are fituated; the 
foil ebuſſſts chiefly ef a ſaud-ſtone, interſperſed' with fragments of 
grate, which” ben broken preſerve” the original texture of the ſtone. 
It is in theſe layers that theeoal'is found iir immediate contact with 
ſtone” of roots rv or argillaccous compoſi tion,” and Wirk a blue clay 
That part of the country which contains the 'codl-mihes is about'ten 
miles in breadth, but its length is not yet aſcertained; it crolſes 
James-River. The firata of AE are in general [thicker at the entre: 
mities and where they: lie neareſt to the ſufface of the ground, ; their 
direction, which i is from weſt to eaſt, forms with the Hotz on a very 
obtuͤſe angle. As ſoon as you leave this diſtrict, you meet again with 
granite, rich hole lies th layers, is interſperſed wich mica; 40d ſeems 
in ſeveral inſtances to be a real eryſtalftzatlon. FheMoth is a hard 
clay. Some miles from Milton, at the foot of the Soutf Mountains, 
there is a vein of lime-ſtone, formed like ſhiſtus, and placed between 
layers of perfect ſlate, When calcined, it yields excellent lime. 
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(Thizvein runs in a ſouth-weſt direction as far as the river Roancke io 
North Carolina, that is, ane hundred and forty miles, and upwards of 
Atbey miles towards the north eaſt. It is in ho inftances more than 
tert feet thick, and: frequently Jefs. Inu all the: ſurrounding fields are 
found large detached maſſes of white quartz, reſting on layers of blue 
miſtus; and likewiſe: ſtrata of a greeniſn grey colour. Maſſes of 
granite are like iſe very common in the vicinity of the South Moun- 
: tains, Tbere is ao to be fbund a grey undulated rock, which eaſily 
Separates into ſheets, that contain a conſiderable quantity of magnefia. 
TFT he ſail Which covers this ſmall chain of mountains (Eaſt, Green, 
and South Mountains) is of a reddiſh colour, and extremely fruitful. 
Between this ridge andi the Blue Mountains the ground contains much 
. ochre, - and ſulphureous mundick is found there in great quantities. 
The valley between the Blue and North Mountains abounds with 
Aayers of lime ſtone, ſeveral of which form an angle with the horizon. 
Near Keyſſel- Tow ty twenty-five miles from Staunton, they drop nearly 
perpendicplarly,; and are generally covered with a reddiſh earth, and 
ſometimes with granite of a yellow colour. Lime-ſtone is alſo found 
near Wincheſter ; but further on it ſoon diſappears, and is replaced 
by a ſhiſtous and quartzous late. , Granite is only ſeen in a few de- 
tached maſſes on the road from Wincheſter to Harper's Ferry; and i in 
progreſſivt ſucceſſion we meet with layers of yellow ſhiſt, which 
eafily ſeparates into thin ſheets, and is interſperſed with brilliant par- 
ticles, reſembling , mica, of a yellow flate and of lime-ſtone, The 
rocks in the Blue Mountains conſiſt near Harper s Ferry, as they do 
throughout this whole chain, chiefly of granite ; but we alſo meet with 
ſree- ſtone and feldſpar. Near Frederick - Town, lime · ſtone is again 
ſeen; but free-ſtone, ſhift, and a ſpecies of micaceous ſand in the road 
40 Ellicet's-Mill, are alſo found. The rocks which en in this 1 


the river ru are calcareous ſtones. 
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TREES. 
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Among the numberleſs ſpecies of trees which grow in Vue 
are diſtinguiſhed the filver-leaved maple; the aſh-leayed maple, the 


climbing trumpet flower, the catalpa tree, the Carolinian allſpice, the 


iudas tree, the Virginian meſpilus (of which I have ſeen ſome twenty- 


five feet in height); cornel trees of different ſorts ; the perſimon, the 
nickar tree, the triancanthus, walnut, various ſpecies of cedats, ſweet 
bay, benjamin tree, and another laurel of which I do not know the 
name; the maple-leaved liquidcambar, the evergreen laurel-leaved 
tulip tree, the ſwamp pine, and many others; the black and Carolina 
poplar, various ſpecies of oak, the ſmooth famach, pſcudo-acacia, fringe- 
tree, &c. : but many of them, the tulip tree for inſtance, do not attain 
the ſame height in Virginia as in South-Carolina and Georgia. Al- 
though Virginia does not produce ſome trees, which grow only under 
a higher degree of latitude, yet it contains in my opinion a greater 
variety of ſpecies than any other ſtate, There is alſo a great mul- 


tiplicity of plants, but they are leſs a than in South-Ca- 
rolina. 


ROADS uwe CANALS. # 


The Virginian Egiüsture applics itſelf with . care to dhe 


improvement of inland navigation. Several canals are either made, 


commenced, or projected, in places where the river navigation is in- 
tercepted by rapids; but, as in the reſt of the United States, art is not 
ſufficiently attended to in their conſtruction. Works of this kind are 
carried on, without previouſly confidering the beſt means of complet- 
ing them ; whence it is that they are often more EY ard 
always more expenſive, than they otherwiſe might be. | 

The roads are in general good throughout this ſtate ; and altboogh 


the inns are ſometimes bad, yet upon the whole they are better than 
Vor. II. R in 
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in the other ſtates. Thoſe in the back country, where I have travelled, 
are preferable to the inns in many of the moſt inhabited parts of New- 
England. 

JOURN EY. 10 FREDERICK. TOWN. 

A doat ——_ up the, ad in — * Saks 3 in . Mary- 
1 The Potowmack forms the limit of the two ſtates. Vou croſs 
it twenty toiſes from its confluence With the Shenandoah, and on 
oroſſing over you enjoy this grand ſpectacle as well as from any other 
point. The mountains through which the Potowmack paſſes loſe in 
Maryland the name of the Blue - Ridge, and aſſume that of the South 
Mountains. The narrow road which leads to Baltimore, and which 
tor four. or five miles is an uninterrupted ſeries of ſolid or ſhifting 
| ſtones, runs along the baſis of thoſe mountains, and the Potowmack, 
the bed of Which is not grown wider from having received the She- 
nandoah. It flows amidſt fragments of rocks, which render its courle 
une ven and noiſy. Six miles farther. on you leave the Potowmack to 

aſcend: the Coofooſty Mountains, a chain of ſmall extent, from which 
the view of the Blue-Ridge, of the North Mountains, and the preced- 
ing ſmall heights, a part of which is cultivated, eſpecially in Mary- 
land, and laſtly of the Potowmack, which you ſee a mile beyond the 
lire ie, forms a grand and delightful proſpect. | 

The South Mountains, ſeparate the counties of Waſhington and 
Frederick. On purſuing the road which I travelled, you only touch 
Waſhington-County, one of the moſt healthy and.. fruitful parts of 
Maryland. It furniſhes all ſpecies. of grain for the export trade of 
Baltimore, and alſo wrought-iron:: it abounds with i iron mines. The 
population of the county amounts to about, fifteen, thouſand fouls, 
eighteen hundred of whom are negro. ſlaves. | Weſt of Waſhington- 
County is that of . the len of the ſtates of n in this 
direction. 

The ſettlement of: the country A Horome's Ferry. — hs 

Cooſooſky 
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Cooſooſky Mountains is juſt beginning. Vou meet with a few ſmall 
habitations, moſt of Which bade deen built within theſe three years; 
they are miſerable log-houſes, with about twenty acres of cleared 
ground. The new ſettlers arrive moſtly from the environs of Lan- 
caſter, and the county of Dauphin in Pennſylvania ; many come alſo 
from the lower parts of Maryland, and ſome from Ireland. Theſe 
families appear to be an active and induſtrious kind of people. In this 
part of the country land fetches from eight to ten dollars the acre, 
and yet it is not better than on the other fide of the river in Virginia, 
where it is ſold for four or five, and where the habitations are very 
ſearce; yet the diſeaſe of the grain, called wiale, is here unknown. 
The Potowmack forms on the north fide the limit of this ſcourge, as 
the Blue Mountains do on the alt. No Heſſian flies are ſeen here, 
and the rot occurs but very ſeldom. L 
The harveſt is this year very pln as in fact it is in all other 
parts; and thoſe farmers in Maryland Who do not ſpeculate in grain, 
rejoice at the fall of its price. But many others, who have plunged 
into ſpeculations of this nature, will fuſtain conſiderable loſſes from 
this ſudden fall. May this diſaſtrous experience render them more 
cautious and prudent for the future! A ſpirit of commercial ſpecu- 
lation in a farmer is the ruin of agriculture: his means are far in- 
ferior in extent to thoſe of -a merchant in town, Who makes up the 
loſs of one ſpeculation by the ſucceſs of another. But the farmer 
who loſes the value of his commodities,” or is badly paid for them, 
contracts debts, cultivates his land with leſs care, is obliged to ſell his 
cattle, his crops are leſs plentiful, and the whole of ſociety thus ſhares 
his loſs; for the proſperity of cultivators is more intimately connected 
with the general e n that pa _ _ en erh wry of the 

people. _— | | 
The Coofooſky Mountains are e cultivated; — of them are 
ſo up to their very ſummits. Farther on in the country habitations 

increaſe in number, culture expands, and the corn- fields grow larger: 
land 1 in theſe mountains from twelve to fifteen dollars the acre, 
8 and 
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and this price continues mach the ſame until we reach the environs 


of Frederick-Towu. Meadows are there more frequent, aud the 
abundance of water enables the farmers to water their graſs- lands, 
which is executed by ſome of them with a conſiderable ſhare of {kill, 
The water is conducted through wooden pipes, which communicating 


from one height to another, frequently diſtant ſeveral hundred toiſes, 


traverſe the ſmall dale which ſeparates them. Timothy graſs and 
red clover form the artificial meadows of the country. White clover 


grows naturally pretty thick and fine. {+ 1 1 | 194 ttt 


” "Culture incteaſes, the land grows better, and the — augment. — 
in number, in the vicinity of Frederick- Town. Land is ſold there foe 
from: en to — dollars the acre, and nn for 6. 

1 09% 16 ei e off s ai no th at. nue 0 J 
FREDERICK-TOWN, THE nn or FREDBRICK-COUNTY.. 
19710 kn IN A fy # Havant or 
Tha W Gene on be cies dlz -@ branch of che river 
Monacafy, is very well buült¶ The greater number: of houſes are ſtone 
buildings; the towin-hall, poor-houſe, and court - houſe, age very fine 
ſtruftures: ' The population of Frederick · Town amounts to about two 
thouſand ſouls, a fourth of Whom are negroes. Is carries on a conſiders. 
able trade with the back country, Which it ſupplies with merchandize 
drawn from Baltimore, and tranſmits to the latter place in teturn the 
2 of the back country, which is rich, fruitful, and thickly ſettled; 
in general, A is N m me: agive. there, than 
in Virginia. - | path; 
A glaſs busca had wa eſtabliſhed ſome * fo" — 
Town. But, whether through the miſconduct or the misfortunes of the 
proprietors, who came from Bremen in Germany, from want of 
money, or perhaps from a coincidence of all theſe cauſes, this manu- 
facture has ſhared: the fate of almoſt all firſt eſtabliſhments: of this 
nature, and is ſo near its deſtruction, that the latter may be conſidered 
as complete. The raw materials, I have been aſſured, are in great 
abundance near the * where it is — If this be, actually the 


. E. 2 caſe, 
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caſe, it will be relieved either by the preſent managers or others, which 
is immaterial in a public point of view; but it is of great importance 
for the country to poſſeſs a glaſs- manufactory, that may leflen the 
quantity of this ſort of imports from England, which their fragility 
renders ſo profitable to the yender, and ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
the: buyer. Maryland abounds in iron, and iron works are very nume- 
rous throughout the ſtate, which carries on a conſiderable trade in 
wrought-iron.: Many of them are eſtabliſhed in the environs of . 
Frederick - Town. * 

Frederick - County contains RL © Be thouſand nenne 
four thouſand of whom are negroes. Since 1791, the year when the 
genſus was taken, the population of ' Frederick-County has been con- 
fiderably increaſed by the emigration of families from other parts. 
The land is, in general, good, and produces wheat, rye, barley, and 


Indian corn, in conſiderable quantities for the export trade of Baltimore, 


and alſo ſome hemp and flax. Much flour is hkewiſe ſent to Balti- 
more out of the county, where the number of malls is very conſidera- 
ble. The country between Frederick-Town and Baltimore conſiſts of 
a continual ſucceſſion of ſmall hills, and the road is very ſeldom even 
for a mile together. Although the country be upon the whole tolerably 
ſettled, yet there are many parts which are but thinly inhabited, 
and theſe are even more | extenſive. than the reſt. The nature of 
the wood indicates a fruitful ſoil. Tobacco was formerly cultivated in 
great quantities; but this ſpecies of culture, which has as much de- 
oreaſed in Maryland as in all the other Southern States, is here almoſt 
reduced to nothing. It has been ſuperſeded every-where by the cul- 
ture of wheat, although the latter labours here under the ſame imper- 
ſections as in other places. They plough two or three inches deep: 
the fields are but ſeldom manured ; and: what little dung they gather 
is allotted to the graſs land. From this careleſs conduct in regard to 
the /preſervation and. augmentation of Manure, it . ſeem that 
they are not ee of its value. eee ebe 5 on; 
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POPLAR-SPRING. 


On the 12th of July I ſpent the hotteſt part of the day at Poplar- 
Spring. Although this part of the country has been long ſettled, yet 
the number of ne coloniſts far exceeds that of the ancient inhabitants. 
The price of land in the neighbourhood is from ten to twelve dollars 
the acre. The proceſs of clearing is much the ſame there as in all the 
other parts of America. Indian corn is ſown the firſt year, then fol- 
lows wheat, frequently from fix to ſeven years without interruption, 
or as long as the ſoil will bear any; afterwards it lies fallow until 
another part of the ground, which in the mean time has been cleared, 
is alſo exhauſted in its turn. As it demands more labour and care to 
convert woodland into meadows, much ground is left uncleared, which 
would make excellent graſs-land. Its turn will doubtleſs come, for. 
the country is in an improving ſtate ; but ſo much land is yet covered 
with wood, that many years will elapſe before a ſkilful and extenſive. 
ſtate of cultivation can be eſtabliſhed. | 
The ground is throughout the whole country tilled with FUR 
which coſt from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and forty dol- 
lars, The cows are fine, and worth from twenty-five to thirty dollars. 
Wheat is cut with the fickle, but oats and rye. with the ſcythe ; la- 
bourers are eaſily procured, and paid at the rate of one dollar a day 
during the harveſt ; at other times they receive three ſhillings a day 
(money of Maryland, which is of the ſame value as that of Pennſyl- 
vania), or eight dollars a month. Cattle fattened either in the fine 
meadows near-Frederick-Town, or in other lets rich paſtures, are ſent 
to Baltimore or Philadelphia. The inhabitants buy flour of the wag- 
goners, who convey it to Baltimore, and pay nearly the ſame price as 
in this town. It fetches at this time eight dollars per barrel; but in 
the courſe of laſt January it was ſold for fourteen, During my ſtay at 
the inn I heard ſeveral farmers expreſs: their ſatisfaction at the fall of 
the . of grain, on account of its being likely to occaſion failures 
| among 
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among the merchants of Baltimore. Theſe people, ſaid they, 
have gained from us all they could, and carried it to France; and now 
they carry both our money and that of France to England : if oy 
fail, it is what they deſerve.” _ 

They who doubt the diſpoſition of the American people in favour of 
France, if not wedded to their erroneous opinions, have but to travel 
among the country people, and they will find them full of miſtruſt, 
animoſity, and hatred againſt England, and well-diſpoſed in favour of 
the French nation. They will find the death of Louis XVI. and the 
crimes which ſucceeded it, as much deteſted as they are in England; 
| but they will alſo meet with as many zealous partizans of the cauſe of 
| France, and of that of true liberty, as perſons to converſe with on theſe 
| topics: to cheriſh and commilerate Fayette ſeems a ſort of religious 
duty in this country. They will alſo. find, that the Preſident is uni- 
| verſally reſpected, and that nobody is inclined to impute to him -the 
5 injourious ſtipulation of the treaty of commerce, which, is generally diſ- 
liked. Let me repeat it once more, that I wiſh to be underſtood as 
alluding to ſuch people only as from principle, and a ſenſe of their 
own intereſt, diſdain all connection with England, and who, may be 
juſtly called the true and real American people. | I have diveſted my- 
ſelf to ſuch a degree of national prejudices and preconceived perſonal 
opinions on this ſubject, that I am ſure my obſervations on this bead 
are founded in truth. They who are determined to differ from me in 4 5 
opinion may yet aſſert, that my prejudices have deceived me in 
ſpite of myſelf, or that the country people are a ſet of ignorant, ſtupid, 
and deluded perſons, and that the faculties of fair and candid diſcuſſion 
are concentrated in the cities. To aſſertions ſo ſtrange and illiberal 


I ſhall not reply; for why ſhould I argue with thoſe who are deter- 
mined not to change their opinion ? 


ELLICOT'S-MILL. 


From Poplar-Spring a road has been cut within a few years, which 
W by ſome miles the road to Baltimore. It is bad, and being 
ques 
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quite new it paſſes but by very few habitations: about fiſteen miles 
from Baltimore you perceive the manſion of Mr. Carrcl, about a mile 
diſtaut from the road. From the multiplicity of buildings united in 
his ſettlement, it has rather the appearance of a village, than of the 
|habitation'of a private gentleman}; Mr. Carrol has united ſeveral eſ- 
tabliſhments on this ſpot ; he poſſeſſes an extenſive farm, aud a great 
number of negroes, but not baving been in his 1 am not 
able to give a detailed account of it. r 
/Ellicot's-Mill is a ſmall village, the pberipel eſtabliſhment of which 


| Ss a large griſt-mill belonging to Mr. Ellicot, and named after him. 


This mill has fix pair of milk-ſtones, and is conſtructed as well as any 


of the mills of Brandywine, of which it poſſeſſes all the perfections. 


The fitvation of this place, encircled by mountains, is truly romantic. 
The water is clear, the rocks are high and majeſtic ; and J could have 
wiſhed to enjoy one day longer this view, which, being rather gloomy, 
was well adapted to my preſent frame of mind; but the ſcorching heat 

forced me to proceed to a more temperate part of the country. . ' 

1 ſhalll relate here, with all humility, what happened to me with 
three Frenchmen of the Weſt-India Iſlands, whom I found at the inn, 
and one of whom I underſtood afterwards was Mr. Thomas, late 
French Conſul at Baltimore, and another his phyfician, who attended 
him to the Berkley waters. Although I addrefled them in our native 
ſpeech, they conceived, from my modeſt way of travelling, ſo mean an 
opinion of me, that they reſolved: to fleep all three rather in a room 
which contained only two beds, than to ſuffer © poor devil of ſo mean 
an appearance to repoſe in the ſame room with one of them. This 
declaration, which was not made with the intention that I ſhould hear 
it, was overheard by me in a corner of the garden, where I was ſmoking 
my ſegar. As the obſervation concerned only my dutward appearunce, 
I did not think myſelf bound to take it up. I ſupped alone, and laid 
down on the floor on a mattreſs, which the miſtreſs of the houſe had 
| placed m the Feoond | room, where the coachman of theſe gentlemen 
had * poſſeſſion of a good bed. I laughed on looking back to the 


time 
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time when the haughty Mr. Thomas would not have dreaded my 
company quite ſo much; and my fleep was as ſound as if I had been 
called to the honour of ſleeping in the ſame room with Mr. Thomas 


- himſelf. 


BALTIMORE. 


The road continues as mountainous, difficult, and covered with 


ſand and fragments of rocks, as before, until four or five miles from 


Baltimore. During the whole of this journey you ſee neither good 
nor numerous habitations ; the land is but of a middling quality, in a 
great meaſure uncultivated, and the reſt in a very indifferent ſtate of 
improvement. Four or five miles from Baltimore the ground grows 
even, the habitations become more numerous, and aſſume a better ap- 
pearance. In proportion as you draw nearer the town, the dwelling- 


- houſes beſpeak more and more the wealth of its 8 and the 


proſperity of its commerce. 
The criminal juriſprudence of Maryland has not yet experienced any 
alteration in its ancient form, proceedings, or practice. The con- 


victs work at the roads, loaded with irons.— What little work they 


perform is badly done, and they frequently effect their eſcape. This 
ſyſtem is not by any means productive of more beneficial reſults in 
Maryland than it was in Pennſylvania, where it has been aboliſhed. 
It will undoubtedly undergo a change. But at what time ?—And ven 
has it not been yet ſuppreſſed ? 

Baltimore is, after Philadelphia and New-York, the moſt import- 
ant trading port in America; at leaſt, it diſputes this rank with 
Charleſtown and Boſton. Being ſituated nearer to the rivers Youghic- 


geny and Mocongahel, which empty themſelves into the Ohio by 


Pittſburg and Philadelphia, Baltimore poſſeſſes a part of the trade of 
the back country of Pennſylvania, ſupplies moſt of the ſtores which 
furniſh the weſtern territories with merchandize, an receives in re- 


turn a part of their produce. It contains at preſent from four to five 
Vor. II. 8 thouſand 
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{thouſand houſes, and has been almoſt entirely built fince the peace of 
1763. It has ſtill more rapidly increaſed fince 1783, and eſpecially 
ſinee the beginning of the preſeut war. The inn-keeper'at Poplar- 
Spring told me, that in 1749, when he landed at Baltimore on his ar- 
rival from Germany, the whole place conſiſted of nine miſerable log- 
houſes, and now it is one of the fineſt towns on the Continent, as it 
contains no old houſes, and moſt of the preſent have been conſtructed of 
lte years; they are all built on good principles, and moſtly of bricks. 
The numerous churches of all religious perſuaſions, as well as the pub- 
lio buildings, are conſtructed in a ſimple and elegant ſtyle. The town, 
which increaſes in every direction, gains in extent, particularly on the 
bay, where ftreets are paved and formed on a ground wreſted from the 
ſea, and where a few years ſince veſſels were afloat. This ſort of 
work, to which the inſpectors of the town have aſſigned certain limits, 
extends daily. Ships of burthen cannot proceed higher up the river 
than Fell Point, at which place they load and unload. No bufineſs, 
however, is tranſacted at Fl - Point; every thing being done at Balti- 
more, which is ſeparated from it by a flat and open ſpace of ground 
about a mile in extent. The merchants' counting- houſes and prin- 
cipal warehouſes are at Baltimore; there being at FelPs-Point only a 
few inconſiderable warehouſes, which ſome of the merchants have for 
temporary purpoſes. If the trade of this city continues to increaſe as 
hitherto, the ſpace of ground lying between Baltimore and Fell's-Point 
will be covered with buildings, and the two places will form but one 
town. At preſent new houſes are building in every ſtreet; and the 
town ſpreads every day towards the harbour, and on the weſt fide 
upon the grounds belonging to Colonel Howard, the value of which 
from this circumſtance increaſes continually, , 

The lands of this wealthy proprietor are, for the moſt part, let upon 
building-leaſes, which I imagine to be owing to ſcarcity of money 
among the ſpeculators in theſe buildings ; for otherwiſe it is to be 
ſuppoſed he wanld prefer the ſelling of the grounds, which would 
enable him to diſpoſe of his property as circumſtances and his own 

judgement 
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judgement might point out. He never fails to ſell parcels of the ground, 
where he has an opportunity ; and ſeveral of them having been bought 
and ſold again, have made the fortunes of two or three ſpeculators. 

About a mile from the town, at the extremity of his lands, Colonel 
Howard has a handſome houſe, ſurrounded with lofty and venerable 
trees. The ground, indeed, is a kind of park formed by nature. The 
houſe is delightfully fituated upon an eminence, commanding a view 
of the city and the bay as far as the Cheſapeak, and on the right and 
left a great extent of highly-cultivated ground. This place (which is 
called Belvedere is the uſual reſidence of Colonel Howard, who is 
univerſally eſteemed for his courage and military talents, and beloved 
for his private virtues. He was formerly governor of the ſtate of 
Maryland. He married Ms Chew, daughter of my valuable friend 
Mr. Chew, of Philadelphia, whoſe talents and accompliſhments render 
her deſerving of the honour of belonging to that amiable family. 

I made but a ſhort ſtay at Baltimore; and the greater part of the 
time I paſſed at Colonel Howard's. I had not, therefore, ſufficient 
opportunity to gain all the information I deſired reſpecting this town 
and the State of Maryland ; but I hope to procure it in my next 
Journey. 


ANNAPOLIS. 


Annapolis, theſe at of the government of Maryland, is the uſual re- 
ſidence of the great officers of ſtate ; and, the ſupreme court of juſtice 
holding its fittings there, it is the reſidence alſo of moſt of the principal 
lawyers. The firſt claſs of inhabitants at Baltimore is, of courſe, chiefly 
compoſed of merchants ; more fo, indeed, than at Philadelphia. Many 
mercantile houſes in this country are likely to be affected by the fall in the 
price of proviſions in Europe. At preſent, however, they keep up the 
price of flour at ten dollars ; but this is mere ſpeculation, as there is no 
foreign demand for it, nor would there be at a much lower price, the 
plenty or apparent plenty of corn is ſo great in Europe. 
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The public buildings are by no means magnificent; They are, 
however, tolerable. The town has twelve churches belonging to the 
different ſects. | 


JOURNEY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


"bay horſe being lame, I reſolved to go in the tage to Philadelphia. 
The ſtage is a clralle mode-of conveyance in America ; the roads 
being very rough, and the carriages in a wretched condition. The 
coaches ſet out in the middle of the night, and no time is given to re- 
cover a little by repoſe from the terrible ſtate into which one is put 
by the jolting of the carriage, by too many paſſengers being crowded 
together, and the trunks and parcels which are thruſt into the inſide 
of theſe vehicles bruiſing one's legs, that have not room to be ſtretched 
out if theſe packages were not in the way. But I had no other means of 
proceeding to Philadelphia, at leaſt for ſome time ; and I contrived to 
make this journey as little inconvenient as could be for a ſtage-coach, 
by going in that which carries the mail, and which, being obliged to 
proceed more quickly, takes only fix paſſengers, is provided with bet- 
ter horſes, and is, in all reſpects, better conducted. I had fortunately no 
fellow-travellers but the family of Mr. James Barre, a merchant of 
Baltimore, from whom I had received many civilities during my ſhort 
ſtay in that town ; and although we were ſeven, inſtead of fix, I had 
no reaſon to complain. But it is not in a ſtage that the traveller can 
purſue his enquiries ; he ſcarcely ſees any thing of the country, and 
frequently cannot even learn the names of the. villages and creeks he 
paſſes. As I hope to make this journey on horſeback, I ſhall; till then, 
poſtpone the greater part of what I have to ſay reſpectiug this road. 

At Havre de Grace we croſſed the Suſquehannah, near the place 
where it falls into the Cheſapeak. The country, which riſes on each 
fide of the river, is not ill cultivated; and has a ſufficient number of 
dwellings to fam a very pleaſing proſpedt. The Suſquehannah in 
this place is above a mile and a quarter in breadth. Three or four 

ſmall 
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fmall iſlands, both above and below the ferry, have a good effect; and 
this view, although not grand, is one of the moſt beautiful I have ſeen 
in America. 

The Suſquehannah cuts Maryland into two parts; one of which is 
called the Weſtern Shore, and the other the Eaſtern Shore. The latter 
extends along the Cheſapeak, to the two counties of Virginia; and is 
ſeparated from Delaware-Bay by the State of Delaware. We paſſed 
through ſeveral ſmall and neat towns, belonging to the State of Mary- 
land; ſuch as Charles-Town, Elk-Town, &c. After which, we entered 
the State of Delaware, and croſſed the towns of Chriſliana and Wilming- 
fon ; the latter of which is is mme miles from e a7 


RESIDENCE. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

We ſt out FI ese at Fe 0 * on Monday» morning, * 
e at Philadelphia on Tueſday, July 20th, at eight in the morning, 
having ſtopped five or fix hours at Wilmington, which time was deſtin- 
ed to ſleep, but was vagen . to * bugs and Heas that 3 
there. a 261 

The heat of this 3 being * no means ſo . as is uſual 
here, I was not ſo much incommoded by it as I expected. Having got 
my letters, and informed * of the n of ann 1 was in halle to 
quit Philadelphia. | 

The price of flour in Philadelphia bbs not fallen. = 41 3 as TY 
be expected. The merchants keep it up at twelve dollars; but they 
can fell only to bakers who wanted money or foreſight. to lay in a 
ſtock or purchaſe it in the country. The warehouſes are filled with 

this article; and a fall in the n mult be haſtencd * the great plenty 
me (15.24 206 2 

I muſt not omit to mention a very great es oak 3 char 
I faw on my journey to Philadelphia—a negro of Virginia, whoſe 
parents were both negroes; and who, gradually changing his native hue, 
became white. This man continued black till he was forty years of age, 
when the ſkin of his fingers, near the nails, began at firſt to aſſume a 
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ligbter colour, and continued to grow lighter and lighter till it was 
perfectly White. The. proceſs was the nei in almoſt all the different 
parts of his body. His legs, thighs, arms, and hands, are white, with 
| the exception of a few ſpots of different ſizes, which are brown, ſome 
„ of a deeper ſhade than others, but all being lighter towards the edges. 
| His neck and ſhoulders are of the ſame complexion as the ſkin of people 
with red hair ;-apd is freckled in the ſame manner. Straight and ſmooth 
hair is partially ſubſtituted. for his natural wool. On Tos breaſt there 
remain tufts of the wool ; but they fall off daily, and are ſucceeded 
by black or grey hairs. His face is white from the hair to the loweſt 
extremity of his forehead; his noſe is black; the reſt of his face a 
kind of brown, deepeſt toward the noſe, and gradually growing light 
as it approaches the white. part. His head, all of which is black, is 
ſtill covered with wool; except at the crown, where hair has dif- - 
placed the wool. His private parts, he ſays, are leſs advanced in this 
progreſs, although the change is begun in them. By his own account, 
a ſenſible progreſs has been made in this metamorphoſis of his perſon 
during the time he has been travelling, which has been for the laſt 
three months; and there is no doubt but in a ſhort time he will be- 
come entirely white. He is, at preſent, one and forty years of age. 
To form a diſtinct idea of this metamorphoſis, the white colour of 
the ſkin is not to be underſtood to reſemble that of an Albino, but to 
be the real complexion of white people, or, to ſpeak more yan 
ſtill, of white people with red hair. 
There is no reaſon to queſtion the extraction of this negro; he ho 
ing ſerved the whole of laſt war in a corps of pioneers, and is beſides 
well known in Virginia, where he has generally reſided, and furniſhed 
with certificates ſufficient to ſatisfy perſons diſpoſed to queſtion the 
fact. The change has not been attended with any fickneſs. This 
man travels about the country to ſhew himſelf for money. It is to be 
obſerved, that there have been ſeveral inſtances in America of negroes, 
either Mulattos gr Indians, changing their colour; ſome after illneſs, 
and others in a perfect ſtate of health; but there is no inſtance of the 
change being as complete as this. 
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SECOND TOUR FO THE NVORTH. 
JOURNEY FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW-YORK. | 


Havin G determined to banner the remainder of the year in a 
ſecond journey to the North, I ſet out in a ſtage from Philadelphia 
for New-York ; I was defirous of loſing no time on the road, and the 
heat of the weather made 'it e, — and inconvenient to travel 
on horſeback. * 

1 had an opportunity of > feing ſeveral of my [Friends e a ſtay 
of twenty-four hours at Trenton. What information I could procure 
there I propoſe to blend with the reſult of the enquiries I ſhall make 
in a longer viſit to Jerſey. What I collected at New-York, during 
the ſhort time I ſtaid there, ſhall alſo be hereafter noticed; but I had 
too little opportunity to make my account as copious and perfect as I 
could wiſh. Letters from Europe, to which I was compelled to pax 


great attention, engaged much of my time; and not without reaſon. 


The fatigue of four ſueceſſive months employed in collecting informa- 
tion had, T confeſs, inclined me to take my eaſe ; with which temper 
I was unwilling to quarrel, having determined to ſet afide ſeveral 
weeks before my departure from America to acquire a competent 
knowledge of that intereſting city. I learned, however, that ſpecu- 
lations in corn and flour have greatly deranged the affairs of ſeveral 
mercantile houſes at New-York ; that one of the firſt houſes has 
failed from the fame cauſe ; and that others are on the eve of fol- 
lowing it. The merchants of that city, either leſs wealthy or leſs 
adventurous than thoſe of Philadelphia, have lowered the price of 
flour to ten dollars, which is a third leſs than it was fix months fince ; 


but even this price is greatly higher than it ought to be, from the de- 
mand for American flour in Europe. 


PASSAGE 
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D F * NEW-YORK. 10 PROVIDEN CE. 


As Lawas lay well acquainted with the- Boſton, road by land, I 
| embarked on board the Clemente, one of the pacquets that fail con- 
ſtantly to Providence. Mr. Guillemar, whom 1 bad met at Trenton, 
had loſt his way; and having joined me n at New-York, he * 
* paſſage with me in the ſame pacquet. 

For the firſt eighteen hours the Wind was very — but then 
ſuddenly changed, and being in our teeth, and there being every ap- 
pearance of an approaching ſtorm, the captain judged it prudent to 
make for a ſecure harbour. We therefore quitted our track, and 
e eee where 1 remained thirty- ſix hours. 2 


9 
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STONNING-TOWN ; ITS. THOR. AGRICULTURE. ob THE 
anner. AND PRICES OF ITS PRODUCTIONS. | 


a Sores — is a a fall a of Connecticut. 1 takes — name 
pros the firſt. proprietor of the lands which form the townſhip. The 
name, however, is corrupted to Stones-Town ;. which ſeems to be na- 
tural enough, for the rocks project into the ſtreets in every quarter. 
The principal ſtreet is cleared with great expence and labout; but 

tbe, reſt are ſo encumbered, that it is with difficulty, and not without 
danger, a perſon walks along them at night. The townſhip is fiftcen 
miles in length, and eight in breadth. The town contains from twelve 
to thirteen hundred ſouls. The land is chicfly employed, in paſturage ; 
on which a conſiderable quantity of cattle j is reared ; but the chief pro- 
duce: is cheeſe, which is made in great abundance, audi is in great requeſt 
throughout America. Four hundred thouſand: pounds of cheeſe arc 
yearly exported from Stonning-Town to the different parts of the United 
States; but chiefly to Boſton, New-York, Philadelphia, aud Baltimore. 
The price at theſe places is about eight pence half-penny per pound. 
This commerce is carried on partly by veſſels that come purpoſely 

| to 
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to purchaſe cheeſe at Stonning-Town, and partly by ſmall floops be- 
longing to the port which fail for the different parts of 1 e an 8 
the wind happens to ſerve. 5 | 

I viſited a farm belonging to an old Quaker, 8 | Yobn Friſh, 
where from fourteen to fifteen. thouſand pounds of cheeſe are made 
annually. This farmer keeps from forty to fifty cows. The price he 
gets from the merchants for his cheeſe is about ſive pence balf-penny 
per pound. He alſo fatteus from twelve to fifteen oxen yearly ;- and 
raiſes'rye, oats; Indian corn, flax, and potatoes; and might, with a little 
more knowledge of his buſineſs, conſiderably increaſe the produce of 
his farm. His cows and oxen wander at pleaſure over the land; which 
although manured by this means, does not receive the benefit it would 
if the manure were diſtributed more ſkilfully, He mows his meadows 
but once a _ * boa _ produce about _ hatred weight of hay 
per acre. 

This ſyſtern of — is — here; and the pitnckics-i is ay 
the ſame throughout. Meadows properly manured, and mowed three 
times, yield eighty hundred weight of hay potting, n 1 _ 
one hundred acres in cultivation. | 

The land iu the townſhip. of Stonning- Town is tolerably good; At 
yields thirty buſhels of Indian corn per acre ; eighteen of rye or 'oats ; 
and often double this quantity when the fields are manured. Upon 
the whole, little wheat is produced in this townſhip, or the adjoining 
one of Connectieut. Some fields are ſown with it on the frontiers; 
aud land which is properly manured, yields forty buſhels per acre, 
Labourers are eaſily procured in the neighbourhood of Stonning-Town ; 
their ordinary wages are three fourths of à dollar per day, or nine _ 
lars per month, but they are as much again during the harveſt. 

The price of land here is from; ten to forty dollars ber ans 1 
has not riſen of late years, in the ſame degree as in many other parts 
of America. Thirty three years ago John Frith purchaſed his land at 
the rate of ſixteen dollars per acre, and could not now get more than 

Vol. II. T thirty- 
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thirty-two for it. Moſt of the inhabitants of Stonning-Town, as well as 
thoſe of the reſt-of Connecticut, and of Maſſachuſetts, poſſeſs lands in 
the back parts of the States of Vermont and New-Hampſhire, which 
they purchaſed very cheap, and where they eſtabliſh their children as 
they grow up, unleſs they meet with an opportunity of ulis them. 
more advantageouſly at home. | | | 
A few veſſels belonging en are bel in the n 
fiſhery on the coaſt of Connecticut and Rhode -Iſland: but as this 
fiſh appears in abundance only in the ſpring, the fiſhery here forms 
but à very inconſiderable branch of trade. The fiſh are cured in 
Stonning-Town, and ſold at the rate of ſive dollars for one hundred and 
twenty- eight pounds. A ſmall number of ſhips are alio employed in 
the fiſhery at the Great Bank; but they cure their pᷣſh at New found 
land, and frequently carry them to Boſton, or other ports. Black-fiſh, 
baſs, and crab, being in great abundance on this coaſt, a conſiderable 
number of ſmall craft is engaged in that fiſhery. The fiſh are kept in 
. ponds along the ſhore, and are generally cartied o New-York. At 
Stonning:Town they ſell for two pence half-penny per pound. 
Forty veſſels of different burthen, but moſtly ſmall, belong to: this 
place, which are principally” employed in the coaſting- trade. Inſtead 
of ſixteen ſhips, formerly engaged in the fiſhery, at preſent four only 
| carry on that trade. Some ſail to the Weſt-Indies, and even to Europe. 
The only three- maſted ſhip belonging to Stogning-Towp is at this 
time in France. She is the property of Mr. Smith, who keeps a ſtore 
In this town, and of a merchant of New-York, who owns half of the 
veſſel. The ſhips which trade to the Weſt-Indies carry thither the 
produee of the townſhip and the country in its vicinity, and bring 
commonly in return the commodities of the iſlands; which are at- 
terwards conveyed from Stonning-Town to New- Vork, where moſt 
of the ſhips that ſail for Europe take in their cargoes. They pro- 
cecd chiefly to France, whence they bring in return brandy and wine. 
Th produce of Stonning-Town, like that of the whole State of Con- 
* necticut, 
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necticut, conſiſts of ſalt beef and pork, pot and pearl aſhes, neat cattle 
and flax-ſeed, 

As the port of a with reſpect to the cuſtoms, is com- 
prized in the . ak ——— its exports. are not: . 
known. | 

Although Stonning-Town is ſituated. in n be it t bas, no 
public ſchools, that is to. ſay, no tax is levied in the townſhip appro- 
priated to the ſupport of / free-ſchools. But as this townſhip pays to 
the ſtate a tax of two and a half per cent for theſe. ſchools, it follows 
that the expence of ſchooling amounts for ſuch inhabitants as ſend 
their children to the public ſchools to a fourth only of what they 
would have to pay without that * tur. * . a week is 
paid for a child. as F19:6- 

Every perſon 1 * had an detain of . avidh ins rent 
ning- Town ſpeaks with enthuſiaſm of the gallantry diſplayed by the 
French troops,” whoſe valour and ſucceſs have gained France nume- 
rous friends in America. The atrocious deeds, at the remembrazice 
of which poſterity will ſtand aghaſt, are, notwithſtanding, deteſted by 
them: but you meet · with many people, who either forbear, mention- 
ing them at all, or conſidering them as the reſults af a tranſient 
phrenſy, impute their guilt, chiefly to Robeſpierre, whom they hold 1 an 
execration, and acquit the French. nation at large. They generally 
conclude by ſay ing But how the French fight ! they are lions! 
It is eſpecially among country-people, and perſons-of the fecoud rank, 
1 hear this language; and theſe form the bulk of the nation; who, as 
I have already frequently obſerved, being leſs influended by political 
views, and leſs ſwayed by the ſpirit of party, than the higher claſſes 
of ſociety, are more ſtrenuouſly attached to France, their intereſts, not 

being inter woven with the ſucceſſes of Great Britain. 404-08 
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[| Imapatience, — i a ants charge of wind, Fab induced 
our captain to ſet ſail from Stonning-Towu, we arrived at Newport on 
the 15th of Auguſt, aſter a paſſage of ten hours. "We hould * 
as'favourable'an opportunity the preceding dax. 
Mr. Guillemard proceeded to Providence by land. aj 06} hats 
| alles of rocks, about half a mile in extent, Mr 
the ſmall bay at the bottom of which Stonning-Town is ſituated. 
Great care is therefore required to ſteer clear of it, eſpecially in 
Kotwy weather; having cleared it, we ſailed in the courſe generally 
purſued by ſhips bound from New-York to Newport. We paſſed 
between the ſhore and Blocl-Mand, an iflind famous, like Stonning- 
Torn, for its cheeſe, yet ſtill more ſo for its fiſhery, and the hub 
bandry of 6 It forms a Jun of, 1 State of Rhode- 
act el | 1l:0446 326-4 £141 ges 
5 Phy Proniewos how bawatackſty r New- 
port. We ſtopped there from nine at night to nine in the morning. 
k gave me pleaſure to ſee once more, not this dull low town, but its 
environs; which form a charming landſcape, and are, as well as the 
whole iſland,” one of the moſt healthy parts of America. Several fa- 
mibies of Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, come to reſide here every 
year to avoid the dreadful heat and inſalubrity of their own country. 
Newport alſo unites the advantage of a tow price for all the neceſſaries 
of life with that of not offering any means, nor holding out any temp- 
— for expences foreign to the neceſſities of exiſtene. 
The ſalubrity of the town of Newport is, no doubt, produced by the 
23 of the air; yet this often proves hurtful to the inhabitants 
in their youth, and the number of young people, eſpecially girls, who 
die of complaints in the lungs, is very conſiderable. It is a circum- 
ſtance worthy. of remark, that the inſcription on the tomb-ſtones 
mention only childhood, youth, or old age; they record the deaths of 


few 
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few perſons between twerty and ſeventy years old, but a conſiderable 
turnber beyoritl the latter's age df >20h of n 's vid tr te 
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The ae tactics in Btigland: gave riſe to the Jifferent CO 
lonies which by their union compoſed the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, Re- 
lgious perſecution in Maſſachuſetts oy birth to the 1 of Rhode- 
Hand. baff th ar „ti. Nonne 8:71 x 
Roger Williams, a miniſter of the goſpel at Plymouth, Was ; firſt 
baniſhed” thenee to Salem on account of certain opinions which his 
brethren'of Plymouth would not tolerate in him. Although much 
beloved by the inhabitants of this new place of reſidence, yet, as bis 
principles did not accord With thoſe of the ehureh of Boſton, the in- 
fluence of the Boſtonian minifters- n 11 him even in his 
Fetreat 5 5 is #3 gt ni „bers 10 111045 0H. ic +34 07585 
* Ameng the various atticles of his doQrine which te ſynod of 
Boſton conſidered as erroneous and dangerous, that which, above all 
the others, moſt violently caſhed with the maxims and iritereſts of 
the ſynod, was his declaration that 9 p gb en 
of conſcletice was pe enecutionſ 925! 517 5 Toiludag i Hie, te 
"Ie intrigues of Fakes prieſts prevalied no; attachment of - his 
fellow. inhabitants, and he Was a ſecond time baniſſied. This event 
took place in 1030 and he retired to the ſouthern part of the ſtate 
to live among the Nawangara ſavages, at a place by thẽm called 
Moſhawſick, but to which' he gave the appel lation of Protideuce, in 
grateful acknowledgement of the aſylum he found there: after all the 
perſecutions to which he had been expoſed. A few friends followed 
bim, and together with him founded that part of the _ of ——_ 
Hand knovyn by the name of Providence-Plantation. 5 10 
Ihe fame or a fimilar cauſe gave riſe to the . 2 of 
Rhode-Iſland. A Doctor Coddington, a native af Lancaſhire, and one 
EX the firſt ſettlers in the colony of Salem, was, in 1636, called to ac- 
ö count 
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count! 1 his religitus- prineiples, The, accuſation, . againſt 
him was only a pretext to cloke the jealouſy entertained. of his in- 


fluence by Governor Winthrop and others : but that pretext was an 


"x 


effectual mean of Acgompliſhing their views; and Coddington, being 


baniſhed from Boſton, retired with a few friends to the iſland called 
by the Indians Aquidueck, and ſiner known by the name of, Rhode- 
Iſland. From a tribe dependent on the Iudians of Nawangara he 
purchaſed this iſle, . All the” others, which, with the ars of the 


82 4 


tation. TRIO vi 597089 D017 0 15TH rei 1496038 


cc 


The Quakers. on W why were, — NewsEng- 


| 4 flocked to RboderIſland, and raiſed the colony tp , flouriſhing 


Nate, notwithſtanding the wars with the Indians. The need in which 


the inhabitants Rood of protection inſpired them with a wiſh to unite 


with the other 'colohies of New England: but the latter refuſed. to | aC- 


. rede to the propoſed union; and, in 1602, Charles the Second, at the 
requeſt of the former, granted them a charter which united the two 


plantations into one ſtate, and conferred on them the privileges and 
the conſtitution which they, like the ſtate. of emed, have ſtill 
— notwithſtanding: the revolution 9 

That which is peculiar to the ſtate of Rhode I0aud is compoſed: of 


” * 


-the ſame elements as all the others. The legiſlative aſſembly conſiſts 
of an upper and a lower houſe. The former is compoſed of the go- 
vernor (who is preſident), a'deputy-governor, and ten aſſiſtants, who 
are choſen by annual election. The governor: poſſeſſes but a ſingle 
vote · in the enactment of las. Tha treaſurer and the ſecretary. of ſtate 
are alſo annually appointed Abe lower houſe, conſiſts of the r epre- 
ſentatives of the different townſhips. Newport ſends fix ; Providence, 


Portſmouth on the iſland, and Warwick, each four; and two are ſeut 


by each of the other towis in the ſtate. Theſe delegates are elected 
twice in the year, aud thus have two ſeſſions.— The judges and the 
executive officers are elected once a · year by the legiſlative body, who 
allo nominate the military officers, but for an indefinite term. — 


The 


Fer 
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The judicial power in this little ſtate is veſted in a ſupreme court, con- 
ſiſting of five judges, and ſitting twice in the year, at Providence and 
Newport alternately. The inferior courts are held twice a- year in 
each county. The 8 court is their court of appel. 

The trade of Providence employs 2 hundred and forty- two veſſels 
belonging to that port; and very little of it is ſhared by foreign ſhips, 
even by thoſe ofthe other ſtates. . That trade, as I think T remarked 
laſt year, conſiſts in the exportation of oxen, live hogs, falt pork, but- 
ter and cheeſe, barley, timber, ; onions, rum, whiſkey, gin, flax-ſccd, 
wrought i iron, and the commodities imported from the Eaſt and Weſt 


Indies. The greater part of the cheeſe, however, is conſumed in 


the United States, to Which the port of Providence alſo ſends great 
quantities of lime-ſtone, and ſome iron. All the native articles 
above enumerated are principally derived from thoſe parts of Councc- 
ticut and; Maſſachuſetts which lie within the diſtance of twenty or 
thirty. miles from, Rhode-Iſland. The iron is forged. y within the ſtate, 
at the falls of Potolky, round which lies a very rich mine. Cannons 
and anchors are there fabricated;; of the latter of which a pretty, cou, 
ſide rable number are exported to the Indies. . 1 he value of the ex- 
ports from Providence was—in ,1790, from the month of June, one 
hundred and thirteen thouſand, two hundred. and thirty-one dollarg— 
in 1701, three, hundred and ſeventyrnine thouſagd, four hundred and 
thirty in 1702, three hundred and fixty-ſcven. thouſand, nine hundred 
and nine in 1793; four hundred and thirty one thouſand, five hundred 
and eighteen in 1704, ſix hundred and twenty-three thouſand, two 
hundred and fixty-one—in 1795, one million forty: thouſand. and. five 
and, for the, firſt, fix months of 1796, faur hundred and thirteen 
thouſand, nine hundred and twenty-four. A AY ut ns 
This great increaſe i in the value of the exports is not here, any more 
than elſewhere, - a true criterion of their quantities; for, although I 
have not had time to take, from the cuſtom-houſe books an abſtract of 
the different articles year by year, and to compare their eſtimated 
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values; L know that the tonnage of the port of Providence has increaſed 


otily in a very ſmall proportion; ſince it amounted in 1799 to eleven 
thoufand two hundred tons, aud does not at preſent exceed fourteen 
thouſand five hundred. It is true, that, during the laſt year, the ſhip- 
ping of that port ſuffered” loſſes to the amount "y eleven or 8 
hundred tons by ſhipwreek, captures, ... 3 9% 12 

The commerce of Providence'is carried on "TOR and Wet 


Ladies, Denmark, the north of Germany, and the coaſts of Africa. 


Some of her veſſels wade: to France; but the number of theſe is very 
finall. They ufually carry thither tobaceo and train - oil: during the 


two laſt years they carried rice, meal, ſalt beef, raw hides, and ſhoes 


for the army. Providence and Newport carry on no trade with Eng- 


land: whatever Britifh commodities they want, they purctia(s at News- 
York and Boſton. ' off? i By BY NI. G 81 FF 


Jo the value of the Ae from Providence may be added about 


eight hundred thouſand dollars in ſpecie whieh are annually ſent out for 


the trade with India and China; fince that money may truly be called 
the produce, inaſmũch as it is "the fruit of the produce, of the ſtate. 
The laws of Rhede-Iſland ate not collected into a regular ab 
But I underſtand that a law was enacted ſome years fince, prohibiting 
the-importation of negro ſlaves into the ſtate—declaring free all ſuch 
as ſhould be brought into it by perſons coming from other parts,' to- 
gether with the children who might thereafter be born} as well as 
thoſe already born, when they ſhould have attained the age of twenty- 
one years but at the ſame time confirming the ſlavery of ſuch negroes 
as were ſlaves at the time of the promulgation of che law. 
The principles on which are grounded the aſſeſſment and levying of 
the taxes in the ſtate of Rhode -Iſland are eſſentially the ſume as they 
were at the period of the firſt ſettlemetit of the colony. The changes 
which have ſince been introduced in the mode of collection, are ſlight. 
Thoſe taxes are a capitation, a tax on real and'perſonal property, from, 
which a law of 1708 excepts, as untaxable articles, all furniture (not 


including plate), implements of agriculture, workmen's tools, and a 


quarter 
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quarter of the capital employed in trade on ſea, The raiſing of the 
takes reſts with cach-town or townſhip, which is reſponſible to the 
ſtate· treaſurer for the proportion of the taxes aſſigned to it by the 
legiſlature. The ratio is regulated by a general valuation made from 
time to time, at thoſe periods when the wealth of the ſtate is ſuppoſed | 
to have been augmented to a certain degree, either by an increaſe in 
the population, or by improvements in agriculture, or by the profits of 
ſucceſsful comers.” The laſt three valuations took plate in 1767, 
1778, and 1795. On the firſt of thoſe occaſions the taxable property 
Was valucd, at ſeven millions three hundred add ſeventy-one thouſand 
one hundred and eighty- ſix dollars; on the ſecond, at ten millions nine 
hundred and ſixty · ſeven thouſand nine hundred and nine dollarsz and, 
in 1795, at fifteen millions five hundred thouſand dollars. It appears 
that this augmentation in the quantum of taxable property is attributa- 
ble to the increaſe of the 92800 N in a trade. more than to 
any other cauſe * * . 
Each town or anch nominates three or "fine commiſſioners, whoſe - 
duty it is to make the eſtimate of the property therein contained, after 
having received the declarations of the inhabitants. The legiſlature 
uominates ten ſuperior commiſſioners, who are to viſit the towns and 
wwnſhips, to receive and Examine the eſtimates of thoſe firſt- mentioned 
officers, and, after ſuch examination, to determine the portion of the 
general tax impoſed by che ſtate, which is to be paid by each place. 
The law provides prechutions againſt falſe declarations or the re- 
fulal to make any, and. alſo ob ſuch towns as may either refuſe ar 
delay the payment.” ; 
The capitation- tax is ſettled. in thi e of bende Far every 
thouſand pounds rated to the ſtate. The towns, may nevertheleſs ſet 
aſide this tax; provided they contribute their quota toward ſatisfying 
the public demand in ſome other mode. The town of Providence, 
for inſtance, levies her W of it only on movable and inmova- 
ble eſtates, | | 
Aſſeſſors, choſen by the inhabitants, * * the par- 
N "OT. U + +» triculac 
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tieular ſum to be paid by each individual who is liable to the tax; 


which is collected by an officer choſen i in the ſame manner. The 


towns defray the charges of aſſeſſment and collection. The aſſeffor re- 
ceives one and three fourths per cent on the ſums aſſeſſed: the collector 
heretofore received five per cent: but ſome towns contract with the 
latter on lower terms; and there are inſtances i in which he is paid no 
more than two and a half per cent. 3 

The taxes of the ſtate of Rhode -Iſland, as I dess Wess, obſerved, 
amount only to fix thouſand pounds, or twenty-thoufand dollars, and 
are regularly paid. The expence of the civil lift is but five thouſand 
dollars. For ſeveral ſueceſſive years an annval ſum of eight thouſand 


five hundred dollars has been expended on the ion of a prifon 


and a houſe for the ſittings of the legiſlative body. The ſtate owes 
about ninety- eight ald dollars, and has, for the diſcharge of that 


ſum, no other reſource than taxation. By the decifion of the com- 
miſſioners appointed to ſettle the accounts between the United States 


and the individ val ſtates, Rhode-Ifland is creditor to the Union to the 
amount of two hundred and eighty-nine thouſand” fix hundred and 


cleven dollars. SE ww vis pi fic — 


W mating | "oY "yr ag 
The town ot Providence, though in . healthy, 1 is not how- 
ever exempt from bilious fevers toward the end of ſummer and in 
autumn ; but theſe complaints are uſually unattended with danger. 
Conſumptions in youthful habits are as common here as at Newport ; 
and many individuals fall victims to them before the age of thirty. 
'We—for I have again joined company with Monfieur Guillemard 
—we have paſſed the ehief part of the time that we ſpent in Provi- 
dence, at the houſe of Mr: Thayer, a merchant of this town, with 
whom I had been acquainted at Charleſton, where he has long re- 
fided, and carried on with prodigious ſucceſs a very extenſive and rich 


trade. He conducted his great commercial enterprizes with a ſufficient 


degree 
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degree of prudence to avoid thoſe ſpeculations fo common among the 
merchants of America; yet that caution has not faved him from ex- 


periencing the greateſt reverſes in his fortune, He had indorſed to 


4 confiderable amount the notes of a houſe at New-York, one of the 
moſt opulent and reſpectable in that city. But the houſe in queſtion 
had ſo deeply ſpeculated on the high prices of flour and rice in Eu- 

rope, that it has ſtopped payment, and the reſponſibility falls on 
Mr. Thayer. He will not be ruined by this event: in all probability 
even his affairs will be ſettled ; for the houſe at New-York will again 
carry on buſineſs, and he himſelf, by his own ſingle exertions, would, 
at his preſent ſtage of life, be capable of retrieving his fortune if it 
were totally ruined. But his credit and his delicacy ſuffer ſeverely 
on the occaſion. He nevertheleſs ſupports his diſaſter with a calm 
fortitude, and a confidence in the return of fortune, which at once 
furniſh his friends with a ground of hope, and himſelf with the means 
of ſucceſs. His name is ſo implicated in this unfortunate buſineſs, 
that he has made, to thoſe who hold the notes of that houſe endorſed 
by him, an offer of forty thouſand pounds ſterling on condition of 
their eancelling his name. Mr. Thayer is otherwiſe rich, being heit 
to a conſiderable family eſtate which is in the hands of his mother. 
He is deſcended in a direct line from Roger Williams, the founder of 
Providence Plantation. Mr. Thayer's houſe is built on the ſame ſpot 
where that founder, his progenitor, cut down the firſt tree, and erected 
the firſt. hut. | | Ri obs 

J have learned here that the bridge which had been erected laſt 
year over the Eaſt-Paſſage to open a way into Rhode-Iſland, and of 
which the ſolidity appeared doubtful, was carried away laſt winter 
by the floods. It has ſince been rebuilt; and hopes are now enter- 
tained that this new / conſtruction is on a better plan than the former. 


. 
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ROUTE TO BOSTON.—PATUXENT, 


Again'the ſtage from Providence to Boſton! The journey is only 
forty-five miles: yet, with the ſingle exception of Mr. Robram, a 


native of Pruflia, but fince become more than half a Frenchman by 


a reſidence of fix and twenty years at Bordeaux as a merchant, the 
company was ſuch as ſtrongly confirmed me in my averſion to ſtage- 


coaches. [ P34 1,1 464M 
Patuxent bridge, at 'the diſtance of five miles from Providence, is 


the boundary of the tate of Rhode-Iſland. Here are eſtabliſhed 


cotton-works which ſeem to ſucceed better than any other manu- 
facture hitherto eſtabliſhed in America—anchor-forges—founderies 


for cannon and other heavy articles in iron. The river Patuxent, alſo 


called Blackſtone, gives motion to all the machines uſed in theſe various 


works. It takes its riſe in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, and falls into 
 Narraganſee-Bay near Providence, From Patuxent to its mouth i it is 
navigable for veſſels of the largeſt ſiae. 


On his way to Boſton, the traveller paſſes creo Briſtol-County, 


containing a population of thirty-four thouſand ſouls 4 in. an extent of 


thirteen hundred and forty-four ſquare miles. — Norfolk-County, 
whoſe ſuperficial extent is nine hundred and ſixteen ſquare miles, 
containing twenty-five thouſand inhabitants—and the towns of Taun- 
ton and Durham, each the capital of a county of ſimilar name. Dur- 
ham is the place of reſidence of Mr. Ames, a well-informed member 
of Congreſs, a warm federaliſt, a voluble and copious ſpeaker, an 
honeft man moreover, but whoſe talents and political merit are ex- 
aggerated by party-zeal perhaps beyond their juſt value, and ſuffici- 
ently ſo to call forth a ſeverity of judgement on him even from im- 
partial perſons who, but for that exaggeration, might have been diſ- 
poſed to feel a propoſſeſſion in his favour. He ſtands at this moment 
in great celebrity for a ſpeech that he delivered at the cloſe of the laſt 


ſeſſion of Congreſs, recommending to the houſe of repreſentatives to 
vote 
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vote the neceſſary ſums for carrying into execution the commercial 
treaty with England: and that ſpeech is, by the men of his party from 
one end of the continent to the other, extolled as a piece of eloquence 


which Demoſthenes or Ciceco would have found it difficult to equal. 


Now the diſcourſe in queſtion, which the feeble health of the ſpeaker 
did not ally him to extend to ſuch length as would have been ne- 
ceſſary for the diſcuſſion of the principles and their application 'to the 
ſubject in debate, is addreſſed rather to the paſſions than to the under- 
ſtanding. At the moment when it was pronounced, that was perhaps the 
beſt direction that it could poſſibly take, eſpecially as coming from the 
mouth of Mr. Ames, an eſteemed and eſtimable man, who, labour- 
ing as he then did under indiſpofition, ſeemed to endanget his health 
in fapport of what his party termed the falvatiofi of "He common- 
wealth, and derived an additional degree of intereſt" from the very 
circumſtance of that indiſpoũtion. Thoſe people, therefore, who would 
have wiſhed to find in that diſcourſe greater depth and folidity, and 
EVEN A greater portion of reaſoning, cannot deny him the merit 
which is no inconſiderable one —of having well underſtood the tem- 
per of men's minds, together with the influence of exiſting circum- 
ſtances, and taken a dextrous advantage of both. This. is, no doubt, 
a very material yore of the art of ag * it is 5 the den 0 
luſive. | 
That affair of the treaty is now at end. The Britith and Ame- 
rican commiſſioners have met for the purpoſe of carrying it into 
execution : but it is now hardly any longer the topic of converſation. 
The partiſans of the treaty, however, affect to extol the ſtrict 
punctuality with which the Engliſh have given up the poſts; as if 
that evacuation of poſts, Which was an article of the treaty of 1783, 
and renewed in this latter treaty as a fundamental article and inde- 
pendent of every other, had been confidered, even by its ſupporters, 
as a doubtful event; and as if England conferred an extraordinary ho- 
nour on America | in obſerving: any one of her engagements to the latter. 
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It is, not uncommon for — people lightly to impute to the more 


Pgyerjpl.certain motives, of affe ction a and regard: and this diſpoſition 
will not t de miſtaken by any one for a refinement i in ons, but will 


=& certainly be deemed a refinement i in Vanity. 


That ſurrender of the poſts was; no doubt a matter N. 8 
to the United: States. The poſſeſſion of them places the American 
navigation on the lakes beyond che control of Great Britain ; z it frecs 
tbe cquntt⸗ 5 from / the preſence, of Engliſh troops, and leaves the Ame- 
. rieans,. maſters of one or two great eſtabliſhinents: but thoſe who 
have ſufficient. prudenee-to + ſee that peace is the greateſt blefling which 
America can defixe, cannot conſider the ſarrender of the poſts. as 
wholly Unattended with danger. When one is acquainted with the 
active diſpoſit ion of the Engliſh commandants—the ſpirit of reſent- 
- ment tao generally, hachagred by their nation againſt the United States 
o America tlio opinion with which long and ſole poſſeſſion has in- 
ſpired the Engliſh that they had an excluſive right, to the navigation 
of the lakes—and when, on the other hand, one is acquainted with 
' the enterprizing ſpirit of the Americans, in commerce, particularly in 
a new branch of commerce — their jealouſy, their indiſpoſition toward 
the Engliſ (I peak of that claſs. of men who are to dwell on the 
borders of, theſe; lakes, and of the officers, and ſoldiers Who are to 
garriſon the forts)—one cannot but apprehend that this vicinity, this 
contend claſhing of the intereſts. of the two. ſtates, will furniſh new 
ſubjects of diſpute, in addition to thoſe Wbichfariſe in every country 
from the too.near approximation of the troops of different powers. To 
guard agaiuſt ſuch conſequences as may reaſonably be anticipated, 
would, require ſuch prudence and conciliatory diſpoſitions 1 in the com- 
manding officers on both ſides, ſuch conſtant vigilance on the part of 
both governments, ſo. eminent a ſpirit « of juſtice and pacification, that 
ane cannot venture to hope for ſo extraordinary a combination of for- 
tunate circumſtances. Bot, whether Ahoſtilities break out between 
England and America 1 in that or in . gther quarter, it is at all events 


11 more 
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more than probable that a war will be the reſult of that treaty at ſome 
future period, more or leſs diſtant, according as See ſhall feel more 
or leſs confidence in her own ſtrengtn. 4 
1 find the minds of the people here changed in favour; of oaks 
Succeſs has ever great influence on popular opinion, aud for more 
than one reaſon. But let us quit politics, a; ſubject to which, I am 
frequently induced to return by that unvarying regard for the, intereſts 
of France, which purſues: me as it were in ſpite of me. May that 
nation be as happy and>well-regulated as it is great! may it make 
a prudent and moderate uſe of its immenſe and aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes 
may good laws, genuine public ſpirit, and a ſincere abjuration of party- 
animoſities, cement its conſtitution, reſtore induſtry within its bounda- 


ries, and kindle in every 7 ine we of ! 1 * * *. the moſt 
deſirable of its sen em r Aire or Ai „ Ae Halth 
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HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, LAWS, AND COMMERCE, OF THE 
tl bile to STATS; OF nee 


- The is ies 6 the fate of. Maſſachuſetts was the conſequence. 
of religious perſecution, The Preſbyterians being perſecuted ; in Eng- 
land about the year 1608, a Mr. Robinſon, miniſter of one of — 
churches, went over to Holland to Amſterdam in the firſt inſtance, 
aſterward to Leiden — to enjoy the liberty of profeſſing the religion of 
bis ſect. Several families followed him thither; but after a reſidence 
of ſix years in that country, being diſſatisfied with the manners of 
the inbabitants, and abandoned by their children who engaged as 
ſoldiers. or ſailots in the Dutch ſervice—at, the ſame time receiving 
from navigators an advantageous, deſcription. of the coaſts of North- 
Ameriea—thole, emigrants, determined, to ſeek 1 in the weltern w rld 
an aſylum were they might. reſt. ; ſecure from all perſecution. 7 Al ter 
fruitleſs endeayours to obtain grants of land from the Virginia com- 
pany, who, by patent from the King 8 f. England, were proprietors 
of almoſt the entire coaſt of Noi th-Ameriga—and, after See un- 
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ſucceſsful/ applications to king James the Firſt to give his conſent to 
their intended ſettlement—they would have been at length compelled 


4 to relinquiſh their project, if Mr. Werton, a rich London merchant, 


had not füsilirated to them the means of carrying it into un * 
forming a company for the purpoſe. Te 
It was in July 1020 that the little . e at . 
in England. 'Untoward' accidents reduced to a ſingle veſſel the arma- 
ment which was to have conſiſted of two: and the emigrants, inſtead 
| of reaching the vicinity of Hudſon's-River according to their original 
plan, were driven to Cape-· Cod- Harbour, where they landed firſt. on 
one of the iſlands near the cape, and after ward on the continent, at 
the place to which they gave the name of PlymoutBn. | 
This frſt expeditioti infpired numerous other mal-contents in as 
Sand with a with to emigrate to America. Accordingly, in 1622, 
another colony paſſed over, and ſettled at the place now called Hing- 
hat. In 1624 4 third, under the conduct of Captain Wollaſton, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves at Braintree. Among the names of theſe firſt 
ſettlers 1s found that of Thomas Adams, anceſtor of the preſent Vice- 
Preſident | of the United States, who Rill poſſeſſes the ſatne lands which 
were at that time granted to his family. In 1624, a fourth ſettlement 
was formed at Cape-Ann. Finally, i in 1020, a numerous colony came 
to Salem, under the conduct of John Winthrop: Courage ſeldom 
forlakes thoſe who flee” from perſecution: : and its aid was highly ne- 
ceffary to theſe firſt ſettlers, to enable” them to endure the privations 
and difficulties and obſtacles of every kind, which = nd 4 to en- 
Nr. They overcame theth all. | 

But ſoon theſe new-comers, who had Hcinſchves been the ede of 
| perſecution, b became perſecutors in turn. The Indians had given them 
a fri endly reception, had aided them with their means, had voluntarily 
granted them lands. Tbe coloniſts were not content with this: the 
_newly-arrived w white man fancied' himſelf entitled to the fuperiority 


of a. maſter over the Hive Indian: and — began to be 


crerciſd the European fettlers.” © eee eee 063 1 
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The Indians, naturally kind, are alſo naturally vindictive. Repri- 
ſals were made on their part: and in Maſſachuſetts, as in the iſlands 
of the gulf of Florida, the white people, defending in a body the 
crimes.of ſome individuals of their number, ſaw themſelves involved 
in open war with their benefactors, drove them to as great a diſtance 
as they could, and thus commenced that ſeries of encroachments which 
has never ſince been diſcontinued, and of which it is impoſſible to fore- 
ſee the end. | 

Their quarrels with the Indians were not the only diſputes that 
diſturbed the peace of theſe infant colonies. Driven, as they had 
been, from England by the ſpirit of intolerance and religious perſecu- 
tion, they ſuffered the ſame ſpirit of intolerance and religious perſecu- 
tion to grow up among themſelves. Liberty of conſcience was the 
fundamental condition of the new ſettlements : but the Preſbyterians, 
finding themſelves more numerous than the other ſects, violated that 
principle; thereby proving to the world, that, like many others before 
and ſince their time, they wiſhed to reſerve the liberty entirely to 

themſclves—and that, although they were enemies to all power which 
_ oppreſſed them, they were not equally averſe to that which enabled 
them to exerciſe oppreſſion over others. The Quakers and Anabap- 
tiſts were perſecuted, impriſoned, baniſhed, put to death. Some 
members of the community were found to profeſs the tenets of the 
church of England : they alſo were perſecuted. A ſchiſm took place 
among the Preſbyterians, and gave birth to violent quarrels. 

The events which diſgraced the carly period of theſe colonies furniſh 
an additional proof of that inconteſtable axiom in politics, that 
although a religion be neceſſary in every government, not only for the 
internal comfort of the individuals, but alſo the more ſtrongly to at- 
tach them to their duty as citizens the worlt of all governments is 
that in which a ſyſtem of religion is the main ſpring, and which is 
either conducted or influenced by the miniſters of that religion. 

The hiſtory of Maſſachuſetts alſo preſents multiplied inſtances. of 
that barbarous ignorance, which, united with the ſame ape r ſtitious 
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notions, has in every part of Europe, and particularly in England, put 
to death ſo many pretended ſorcerers, men, women, and children. 
- Hutchinſon relates, that in 1692, the governor and judges of Salem, 
ing highly exaſperated againſt ſorcerers, and finding no law againſt 
them in their new code, but wiſhing to have their diſpoſition to ſeverity 
ſanctioned by the opinion of the prieſthood; applied to the principal 
miniſters of Boſton for their advice reſpecting the ſteps to be taken in 
thoſe caſes. He adds that the miniſters concluded their tedious and 
diffuſe anſwer by the following ſentence—* We cannot but recom- 
mend to the government to adopt the moſt ſummary and vigorous 
modes of proceeding, and ſuch as have been found the moſt efficacious, 
purſuant to the directions found in the laws of God, and in the whole- 
ſome ſtatutes of the Engliſh nation, for the abolition of witchcraft.” 
The new colonies, thus retarded in their growth by thoſe religious 
perſecutions which kept at a diſtance or drove from among them often 
the moſt active and uſeful citizens, had moreover ſome wars to ſuſtain 
againſt the little French colonies to the north- of Penobſcot. At 
length, the Indians being driven to Canada, king William the Third 
incorporated by charter, under the name of the Province of the Colonies 
or Maſſachuſetts, all the countries extending from Acadia and Nova- 
Scotia to the ſpot now occupied by New- Bedford, including the iſle of 
Nantucket and all other iſlands within ten leagues of the coaſt. By 
this patent the king reſerved to himſelf the nomination of the governor, 
deputy-governor, and ſecretary. The general aſſembly, which was au- 
thorized to frame laws provided they were not contrary to thoſe of 
England, was compoſed of the governor, the council, and the repreſenta- 
tives, whoſe number could not exceed two for each town or village, and 
who were required to poſſeſs an annual income of twenty ſhillings, or 
perſonal property to the amount of fifty pounds ſterling. The general 
aſſembly was empowered to ele& twenty counſellors, viz. ten for the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſetts, fix for that of Plymouth, three for that of Maine, 
one for Sagadahock, and two at its own option. The governor had a 
negative er their proceedings. The general aſſembly nominated the 
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judges in civil and criminal cauſes; ſuch of the former as exceeded 
the ſum of three hundred pounds ſterling were removable by appeal 
to England. All trees meaſuring above twenty-four inches in diame- 
ter, which were growing on the lands yet unſold, were to be reſerved 
for the uſe of the royal navy, and all gold and ſilver mines for the 
treaſury. Such nearly was the ſyſtem of government given to the 
ſtate of Maſſachuſetts by William III. and which continued till the 
revolution. 

The new conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts was framed in 1780. The 
government, under the name of Commonwealth or Republic of Maſla- 
chuſetts, exhibits the ſame general diſtribution that prevails in the 
other ſtates,” The ſenate is compoſed of rhirty-one members elected 
for twelve months by the freeholders. The ſtate is divided, for the 
election of ſenators, into diſtricts, each of which, in proportion to the 
quota it pays of the general contribution, eleQts a greater or leſſer 
number of members, but can in no caſe nominate more than fix, With 
a view to this limitation, the legiſlature has a power to change the 
boundaries of the diſtricts, and to increaſe their number, in proportion 
as any conſiderable augmentation may have taken place in the property 
of their inhabitants. The diſtricts muſt never be fewer than thirteen, 
—Exclufive of the thirty-one ſenators who fit in the houſe, there are 
nine others ſele&ed by the ſenate itſelf to conſtitute the governor's 
council; wherefore the election of ſenators in the diſtricts muſt furniſh 
forty members. A new. election is held every year, on the firſt of 
Auguſt. 

The qualifications requiſite fon a ſenator are—to poſſeſs, within the 
ſtate, an eſtate of at leaſt three hundred pounds * value. or perſoual pro- 
perty to the amount of not leſs than ſix hundred—to have been an 
inhabitant of the ſtate during five years previous to the clethon—and 
to be an actual reſident in the diſtrict for which he is choſen, Tu. 


Ihe dollar in New-England paſſes for fix ſhillings; conſequently the pound is equiva- 
lent to three dollars and one third. at 
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Select Men of each town (a kind of municipal magiſtrates, of whom I 
ſhall elſewhere have occaſion to ſpeak) preſide at theſe elections, count 
© the votes, which are given in writing, and ſend them to the ſecretary 
ol ſtate, who with the governor and five counſellors — them, and 
convoke the ſenators elect for the day of their meeting. 

The houſe of repreſentatives conſiſts of one member from cach town 
or towhſhip-containing a hundred and fifty inhabitants who pay taxes 
of two for three hundred three for ſix hundred—and thus in the pro- 
greſſion of an additional member for each ſurplus of two hundred and 
twenty-five taxable inhabitants. The conditions required to qualify for 
a a feat in the houſe of repreſentatives are that the candidate have lived 
in the townſhip for one year immediately preceding the time of election, 
and that he poſſes an eſtate of a hundred pounds' value, or PO of 
— deſcription to the amount of two hundred. 

\> The governor is annually elected in the beginning of April, in the 
fame manner as the ſenators. The votes are ſent by the Select-Men 
to the ſheriff of the county, and by him forwarded to the two branches 
of the legiſlature in conjunction, who declare as governor the candidate 
who has the majority of votes. If none of the candidates has a majo- 
rity, the houſe of repreſentatives chooſe two by ballot from the four 
who have the greateſt numbers; and the ſenate, in the fame mode, 
elect one of the two voted by the repreſentatives. The qualifications 
for governor and deputy-governor are the ſame, viz. a reſidence of at 
leaſt ſeven years in the ſtate, and property to the amount of four 
thouſand pounds, or thirteen thouſand —_ hundred and thirty-three 
dollars. 


An indiſpenſable qualification for all public functions in the Kats of 
Maſſachuſetts is the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion. 


The nine members who compoſe the governor's councit are chofen 


from among the ſenators by the joint votes of both houſes given by 
ballot. 


The ſecretary of ſtate, the treaſurer, the receiver-genera), the com- 
miſlary-geller al, the public notaries, and the officers of the port, are 


annually 
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annually choſen by the two houſes: in conjunction. Th treaſurer 
and the receiver - general e be continued in office above * 
W e = x61 e 1 50 * 

The qualifications for tag are ee ene * Ano anon in abe Pew 
and an income of ten follars, or a real property of the valve, % 4 
hundred. | 

The, governor is candor in chief of. hs, fa and land — 
and the conſtitution arms him With ſufficient authority in caſe of 
hoſtile attack or domeſtic diſturbance. He nominates all the officers 
of juſtice, the attorney - general of the ſtate, all the ſheriffs, and 
coroners: and he can, with the * of his council, pardon a con- 
demned criminal, except iu caſes of impeachment or treaſan... 
His refuſal (accompanied by his reaſons for / refuſing) to ſanction a 
law paſſed by the two. houſes, reuders it neceſſary to re=confider ſuch 
law, which, to do away this kind of ſuſpenſive negative, muſt now de 
ſupported by a majority of two thirds in each houſm·e. 

The officers of militia are elected either by the privates or by the 
officers, according to the importance of their. grad. 

All the powers of the officers of juſtice, of what kind been, are 
confined j in duration to ſeven years, 

This conſtitution i is preceded. by a long Wen of rights, which 
diſcovers neither that preciſion nor that generality of principles which 
ſeem to be required iu an act of this nature. It ſpeaks, for inftance, 
of the right poſſeſſed by the people of the republie to lay taxes for the 
ſupport of public worſhip and ſchools, to inſpect thoſe ſchools, &c. 
particulars very proper indeed to be inſerted in a law, but which can- 
not be thruſt into a declaration of rights except by clerical influence. 

By virtue of this article, every citizen of the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts 
is ſubject to the payment of a tax for the ſupport of a religion of ſome 
kind. He is perfectly unreſtrained in his choice: but when the num- 
ber of thoſe in a townſhip who wiſh to practiſe the ſame religion is 
not ſufficient for the maintenance of a miniſter. of their ſe&, or there 
is no worſhip of the ſame kind in the neighbouring townſhips, the tax 
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is nevertheleſs demanded ® the iuabitant, however, has the liberty of 
chooſing to Which of the relſgiotis followed in his neigbbourho0d he 
will prefer that his payment be applied. This tax is generally very 
moderate. It is regulated on the ſame principles as all thoſe payablc 

to ih ſtate. In the great towns" it is commonly not demanded ; 
and the income of the clergy in thoſe places ariſes chiefly from the 
4etting of the ſeats in the churebes. No perſon is compelled to hire a 
Feat but the ſpirit? of devotion which is pretty general through the 
Nate, a TeſpeR for religion, and a deference to the law which makes it 
a point of the conſtitution, diſpoſes each perſon to hire them: and no 

ſodner is pew refigned by one family, than it is engaged by ariother. 
The nomination of the electors who are to chooſe the prefident and 
vice-preſident of the United States is made in Maſſachuſetts by the 
ſame electors who nominate the repreſentatives to fit in congreſs and 
each diftri furniſhes one. The two, Who are to be named in ad- 
dition, to complete the number of ſixteen, which conſtitutes the re- 
. preſentationldf the ſtatè in Congreſs (viz. fourteen NEG and 

two ſenators), are nomitiated'by the legiſlature!” | © * 
The Selet-Men' of each townſhip prefide at theſe elections, as at all 
Warn Theſe are men choſen by each townſhip, to conduct its 
public buſineſs, They have the management of the property of the 
townſhip u hen it poſſeſſes any: they are overſeers of the poor, of the 
ſchools, of the roads: they ſummon meetings of the inbabitants when 
they think them neoeſſary. They receive no falary*except for the 
days when they are employed abroad in tranſacting the affairs of the 
townſhip z and then the reinuneration is a dollar and half per day. 
They are elected only for one year, but are often continued during 
life. The choice for Select-Men generally falls on perfons of the beſt 
reputation, and beſt qualifed for the management of buſineſs; and the 
office confers on its poſſeſſor a conſiderable ſhare of reſpectability and 
influence. This kind of patriarchal magiſtracy, which is common to 
all New-England, was eſtabliſhed by the firſt coloniſts who arrived from 

| Old England, afid bas been ſince continued in uninterrupted fucceſſion. 
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EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND NAVIGATION, OF. THE PORT or 
| | | BOSTON. 


| In 245 laſt year of the . the port of Boſton, I omitted, 


for want of ſufficient information, , to. ſtate the amount of the exports. 
In the year 1791, they amounted, to one million one hundred and 
fifty-nine thouſagd and four dollars—in 1792, to one million three 
hundred and fifty-five thouſand and thirty-eight—in 1703, to one mil» 
lion eight hundred and thirty-four thouſand five hundred and. forty— 
in 1794, to two millions five hundred and thirty-four thouſand two 
hundred and three—in 1795, to four millions two hundred and fifty- 
five thouſand fix, hundred and eighty-eight—aad,, for the firſt quarter 
of the preſent year 1706, to one million two hundred and twenty-ſix 
thouſand fix hundred and twenty-five.: The increaſe in the value of the 
exports is leſs attributable at Boſton than elſewhere to the riſe in the 
price of produce: for, if we except ſalt fiſh,, which Boſten exports in 
abundance, and of which the price has conſiderably increaſed within 
the laſt three years, no riſe has taken place on the produce of the 
country, ſuch as beef, ſalt pork, pot- aſh, timber; and the commodities 
from the Weſt- Indies, whieb the trade of, Boſton re-exports in large 
quantities, have riſen very little within the laſt, three or four years. 

With reſpect to the flour which the Boſton veſſels export, very little 
of it is furniſhed by Boſton itſelf; it is derived from the ſouthern ſtates; 
and whatever quantity of it is brought to Boſton for re-exportation is 
never taken except to complete the aſſortment of a cargo, and conſe- 
quently is not very conſiderable. 

The duties on imports paid at the port of Boſton were, in 1793, fix 
hundred and ninety-ſix thouſand nine hundred and forty dollars—in 
1794, one million five thouſand four hundred and ſeven—in 1795; one 
million four hundred and eighty thouſand fix hundred and five—and, in 
the firſt, two quarters of 1796, ſeven. hundred and eighty-ſeven 
thouſand fix hundred and forty-cight. The facility With which theſe 
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. gte ments are procured from the cuſtom-houſe books induced 
me to copy 'thern! here, although I am aware that no concluſion can be 
drawn from them reſpecting the importations of the different articles, 
ſince each is ſubject to its own particular duty, ſome paying five per 
cent, others ten, fifteen, &c.— and that the draw- backs are not de- 
ducted from theſe ſums total of the receipts. | 
T have learned alſo, that, in 1749, the number of veſſels * od 
their entry in the port was four hundred and eighty-nine: in 1773, it 
was five hundred and ſeventeen: in 1793, the number of thoſe from 
foreign | parts alone amounted to four hundred and four, of which 
forty were thtee · maſted veſſels in 1794, to four hundred and ſixty- 
four, of which ſeventy- eight were three ma ſted and in 1795, to eight 
hundred and twenty - five, of which ninety-ſix were three-maſted. 
Six hundred and ſeven veſſels, of which ſeventy-five were three-maſted, 
ſailed from is ves _ the ſame ”"_ mags on the ne a 
alone. | 
The ods of a part of Conte@icut, of N DS: of Ver- 
mont, ſupplies the trade of Boſton, together with the exchange of the 
European articles neceffary to thoſe countries. "Theſe advantages are 
in a greater or a leſſer degree participated by the other ſea- ports of the 
ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. No other part of the Union can produce a 
ſet of men ſo active, ſo induſtrious, ſo enterprizing in navigation, as 
the people of this ſtate. During my ſtay at Boſton, two veſſels, a 
ſhip and a large brig, ſailed for Nootka-Sound and China, and two 
others are preparing to ſail on a ſimilar voyage. | 


BANKS... 440M i; 14 


There are at preſent in this ſtate three banks at Boſton, one at Salem, 
and one at Newbury. Port. Theſe banks, eſtabliſhed on the ſame prin- 
ciples as every other in America, are all, except that of Salem, incor- 
porated by acts of the legiſlature. They diſcount notes endorſed with two 
good names, at dne half per cent per month. The facility ſhown in 

y this 
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this particular by the directors of thoſe banks has great influence on the 


commercial tranſactions carried on in the ſtate.,, 


The bank of Maſſachuſetts. has exiſted at Boſton. ſince — year 1784. | 


Its charter preſcribes no limited term for its duration, Eight hundred: 


ſhares, at five hundred dollars each, conſtitute for it a capital of four 
hundred thouſand dollars, which has greatly increaſed fince its firſt 
eſtabliſhment. The dividends on thoſe ſhares are from eight to nige 
per cent, and, the price of its ſtock is only one fifth more than the 


1 


original value. 3 | 


The bank of the United States has a CD at Boſton, ctabliched 


in 1792. The public is unacquainted with its capital, Which is tegu- 


lated at diſcretion by the bank eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia: but it is 


thought to be five hundred thouſand dollars. As it is a dependency 
of the bank of the United States, it might dai aſſiſtance from that 
quarter in caſe of need. It yields — ſame dividends as the bank of 
Maſſachuſetts; and the price of its ſhares, which, as in all the other 
branches, was originally four hundred dollars, is now five hundred. 
The bank known by the name of the Union Bank is the third of 
thoſe eſtabliſhed in Boſton. It was erected in 1793, and its charter 
is for ten years. A hundred thouſand ſhares, at eight dollars each, 
form for it a capital of eight hundred thouſand dollars. It alſo yields 


a dividend of eight or nine per cent, aud the price of its ſhares has riſen 


to nine dollars and half. This bank is bound to accommodate the tate 
with a loan of a hundred. thouſand dollars at five per cent, whenever 


called upon for that Purpoſe ; but its loans are never to exceed that 


ſum. 


The bank of 8 which bears the appellation of the Eſſex Bank, 
not being incorporated, the amount of its capital is a ſecret: but it is 


known to be in a flouriſhing. ſtate. 
The banks of Nantucket, and of Merrimack, or nf 5 
incotporated in 179575 ate eſtabliſhed... for the private convenience of 


the trade of thoſe places. The capital of the former is forty thouſaud 


dollars — that of the latter, ſeventy-five. thouſand. They do not yet 
Vol., Il. Y yield 
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yield any dividend. The price of their ſtock has not varied; the 
| ſhares are a hundred dollars each. 

An examination of this ſketch of the. ſtate of the banks in Maſſa- | 
chuſetts diſcovers a capital of above two millions of dollars among 
them all: and, as the intereſt on diſcounts 1 is ſix per cent, and the 
dividends only eight or nine, the reſult muſt be a circulation of caſh. 
or credit to the amount of at leaſt three millions of dollars, which ex- 
tends to the neighbouring. ſtates in a proportion depending ON, their 
trade, and which it is difficult to aſcertain, but which 1s eſtimated at 
between ſix and ſeven hundred thouſand dollars. | 

Several other banks are about to be eſtabliſhed in this ſtate, where 
the avidity and enterprizing ſpirit of commercial men, and the general 
eagerneſs to embark in trade, make people overlook the danger of 
being driven by the exceſſive number of ſuch inſtitutions to an ex- 
tenſion of commerce diſproportioned to the capitals employed. 


mY * PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


One of the moſt remarkable laws of the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts is 
that which ordains the eſtabliſhment of ſchools for gratuitous in- 
ſtruction. It was enacted in June 1789. I fhightly mentioned it in 
my journal of laſt year: but it deſerves to be more particularly noticed 
in detail. Its principal articles are as follow— _ 

19. Each town or townſhip containing fifty families or houſes is 
bound to provide a ſchool-maſter of good character to inſtru the child- 
ren in the Engliſh language, reading, writing, arithmetic, orthography, 

and the ne der of good moral conduct. "This ſchool 1 is to be open 
ix months in the year. 

The towns or townſhips of a hundred families are to have ſchools of 
the ſame kind, which are to be open during the whole year. 

Thoſe of a hundred and fifty families are to have two ſchools, one 
for twelve months and one for fix. 

Thoſe of two hundred families or more are bound, in addition to 


theſe 
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theſe ſchools; to ſupport one, under the name of a grammar-ſchool, in 
which the Greek, Latin, aud Engliſh languages are to be taught gram- 
matically. Children who cannot read are not to be tent to the gram- 
mar- ſchool.— Thie houſes being often widely ſcattered over the coun- 
try, the inhabitants of the towns, in public aſſembly, have the bn ot 
determining the bounds of the ſchool-diſtricts. 

29, An injunction is laid on the inſtructors. of youth, from thoſe in 
the univerſity at Cambridge down to thoſe in the loweſt ſchools, to 
impreſs the minds of their pupils with © the principles of picty, juſtice, 
ſincerity, love of their country, frugality, induſtry, attachment to the 
federal conſtitution aud that of the ſtate,” &c, The miniſters of re- 
ligion and the Select-Men are bound to do every thing 1 in their power 
to 12 80 the children to attend the ſchools. | 

No applicant, for the office of teacher in the grammar- ſchools 

can 1 admitted to enter his name on the liſt of candidates, unlet; 
provided with a certificate ſigned by two clergymen atteſting that 
he is capable of teaching the Greek and I atin, and that he is a man 
of good morals. This latter part of the certificate may be given by the 
Sclect-Men. | 

The maſters of the firſt- — ſchools cannot be choſen without 
producing a certificate from the Sclect-Men, or from the committee 
appointed for the inſpection of the ſchools, or from a clergyman. 

Whoever ſhould keep a ſchool without complying with theſe con- 
ditions, would be condemned to pay a fine of twenty pounds, or fixty- 
ſix dollars and two-thirds—one half for the benefit of the ſchool, the 
other to be given to the poor, | 

45. The ſchools are to be ſupported by a rate levied on the neee 
of the diſtricts where they are eſtabliſhed. Theſe rates are impoſed by 
the annual town- wenne. on the taxable property within their ter- 
ritory. | | 8 
59, Such ,towns as ſhould neglect to ſupport Fay in e 
to the conditions preſcribed by the firſt articles of this law, would be 
ſubjected to the following fines, viz. thoſe of fifty families would be 


T4 condemned 
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condemned to pay thirty-three dollars -thoſe of a hundred families, 
fixty-fix dollars · thoſe oſ a hundred and fifty families; a hundred dol- 
lars. Theſe fines are ordered by the ſupreme. court of the ſtate, ot 
by the general court, on complaint laid-before them.” They are to be 
paid into the ſtate-treaſury, to be applied to the relief of thoſe ſchools 
in the ſame county which may ne iti need of an aid. The grand 
juries are to enſorce the payment. ane D185 e 
This law is tolerably well exectited; and the Madel are in general 
qualified to give the inſtruction expected of them. In ſome towti- 
ſhips, however, ) ſymptoms' of negligence are diſcoverable; inſtead of 
maſters, indifferent miſtreſſes are employed; in ſome places, maſters 
wholly unqualified; in others, none at all: but theſe inſtances are rare. 
The fault lies with the Select-Men, who do not exert themſelves to 
enforce! the law, to w ich mortover every inhabitant has a right to 
appeal. The ſalaries of the maſters" in the lower ſchools are from 
twelve to eighteen dollars pet month: in the grammat-ſchools, the 
teachers receive from twenty five to thirty-five. | 435 
It is painful to obſerve that in none of theſe ſchools is the bitory 
of the late revolution taught; that the youth are not informed either 
of it cauſes, or of the itnportant events Which have been its conſe- 
quences; that they are not made acquainted with the names of thoſe 
who, by their counſels, their ſervices, their blood, have, in the midſt | 
of ſo many dangers and" eſpecially ſo many obſtacles, erected or ſup⸗ | 
ported that independence which the! country no- enjoys. This, 
nevertheleſs, would be the moſt effedtual mode of perpetuating in the 
breaſts of the riſing generation the love of liberty, which, among a 
free people:and' particularly a people recently become free, is the grand 
baſis of public, and one of the principal baſes" of private, morality. | 
But the love of libetty-4s feebly felt in the towns: and it is the in- 
habitants of the towns, or thoſe whoſe chief concerns are centred in 
the towns, who compoſe the legiſlatures, hold all the public offices, 
and have a general influence over the government. The love of gain 
is the paſſion Which predominates over every other; it prevents the 
| mind 
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mind from indulging in more liberal conceptions: and if any man 
were to ſuggeſt to them the idea of a courſe of inſtruction ſo beneficial 
to the cauſe of liberty, their calculations would no doubt impel them 
to reject it: for that kind of inſtruction would, by the remembrance 
which it would preſerve of paſt events, till tend to foſter in the minds 
of the Americans an unfavourable diſpoſition toward England; and it 
is from England chiefly that thoſe gentlemen expect the means of 
making their fortunes. 

The ſame ſpirit of apathy for liberty and of propenſity to England 
procraſtinates the erection of the intended monuments in the dif- 
ferent places where the arms of America gained important advan- 
tages over thoſe of Britain. Nevertheleſs the bulk of the nation, 
all thoſe who are not inhabitants of the towns, are proud, and even 
jealous, of their liberty. I ſhall in another place have occaſion to 
ſpeak with greater particularity of this ſtate of things, and of its con- 
ſequences. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, 


There are no ſlaves in the commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts ; and 


this is the only ſtate in the Union that is entirely exempt from the 
diſgrace of lla very. It is not unintereſting to give the er of 
the manner in which it was aboliſhed. 

No antecedent law of New-England had poſitively aſſerted the 
exiſtence of flavery,, which W prevailed under the ſanction 
of cuſtom and public opinion. Several laws indeed ſeemed to pre- 
ſuppoſe it, inaſmuch as they authorized the reclaiming of negroes 
who quitted their maſters, enjoined the neceſſity of reſtoring them, 
and prohibited the intermarriage of blacks with free ak Still 
however no law had exprefsly enacted the eſtabliſhment of ſlavery: 
and ſeveral cauſes between maſters and negroes on ſubjects ANY to 
{lavery had been decided in favour of the latter. = 


The new conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts, like thoſe of all the other 


ſtates, 


f 
' 
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ates, declared an equality of rights for all men. In 1781, ſome 
:negroes, prompted by private en maintained that they were 
not ſla ves: they found advocates, among whom was Mr. Sedgwick, 
now a member of the ſenate of the United States; and the cauſe wes 
carried before the ſupreme court. Their counſel pleaded, 1“. That 
no antecedent law had eſtabliſhed flavery, and that the laws which 
ſeemed to ſuppoſe it were the offspring of error in the legiſlators, who 
had no authority to enact them :—2*. That ſuch laws, even if my 
had exiſted, were annulled by the new conſtitution. 

They gained the cauſe under both aſpects: and the ſolution of this 
firſt queſtion that was brought forward ſet the negroes entirely at liberty, 
and at the fame time precluded their pretended owners from all 
claim to indemnification, ſince they were proved to have poſſeſſed and 
held them in ſlavery without any right. As there were only few flaves 
in Maſſachuſetts, the deciſion 265" without oppoſition, and baniſhed 
all further idea of ſlavery. 

Under fimilar laws and in ſimilar circumſtances, different deciſions 
were given in Connecticut, Rhode-Ifland, and even New-Hampſhire. 
But the proſperity and tranquillity of Maſſachuſetts, which has ex- 
perienced no diſagreeable conſequences from that general liberty, will, 
te the eyes-of every rational and benevolent obſerver, afford ſufficient 
ground for condemnation of the other ſtates of New-England who 
have not imitated ſo glorious an example. 

' It is to be obſerved, that, in 1778, tne general cenſus of Maſſa- 

chuſetts included eighteen thouſand flaves, whereas the ſubſequent 
cenſus of 1790 exhibits only fix thouſand blacks. It appears from the 
moſt minute information that I have been able to acquire, that a 
great proportion of the emancipated negroes went to the towns, where, 
making an indiſcreet uſe of their newly-acquired liberty, many of 
them addicted themſelves to the intemperate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
and died in conſequence ; others engaged as failors, even on board 
foreign ſhips. The generality of thoſe who have not diſappeared are 

. ſome are tradeſmen, or even farmers; and a pretty large 


number, 
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number, if we conſider the bad education of that claſs of men and 
the habits of ſlavery, live in the enjoyment of a comfortable inde- 
pendence. The individuals of their colour have not fallen under the. 
laſh of juſtice in any greater proportion than the whites. 

From theſe well-authenticated facts reſults a convincing proof that. 
the negroes, as well as the white men, are capable of living honeſt. 
and free; but that thoſe nations which are ſo unfortunate as to poſſeſs 
great numbers of ſlaves, ought, by ſome previous education, to prepare 
them for, and furniſh them with the means of making an advantageous 
uſe of, their liberty. 

Slaves from other ſtates, taking ſhelter in Maſſachuſetts, may be re- 
claimed. But the general ſenſe of the people is ſo decidedly adverſe to 
ſlavery, that it would be very rare if thoſe fugitive ſlaves did not find. 
means to eſcape from their owners' purſuit. 


PUBLIC DEB r. 


That part of the debt of the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts for which the 
Union did not undertake to be reſponſible amounted to two millions 
ſix hundred and ninety- eight thouſand two hundred and eighty dollars. 
In. 170 the legiſlature ordered a loan in which every kind of paper 
iſſued by the ſtate was receivable. They. conſolidated the debts due 
for the pay of the troops during the war and for the purchaſe of pro- 
viſions, by notes bearing an intereſt of ſive per cent: they increaſed the 
taxes to pay the intereſt of this conſolidated debt, and provided that the 
ſums due for ſtate lands already ſold, as well as the moneys ariſing from 
future ſales, ſhould be appropriated to the payment of the capital. | 

The preſent debt of the ſtate is two millions three hundred and. 
fifty thouſand dollars, which,. at five per cent, pay a yearly intereſt of: - 
a hundred and ſeventeen thouſand five hundred dollars. The annual. 
expences of government amount to one hundred and twenty thouſand : 
dollars. To meet theſe demands, the government has an intereſt of. 
thirty thouſand dollars accruing from moneys depoſited in the bank of 

the. 
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the United States, and fifty Krone trad five bundred and eighteen 


dollars paid by the treaſurer of the Union as intereſt on the debt of the 
United States. To theſe ſums it adds a hundred and forty-nine thouſand 


ſix hundred and twenty-two dollars ariſing from taxes. 

The produce of the ſales of land beengisg to the ſtate is lodged in 
the hands of commiſſioners, to be applied to the extinction of the ſtate- 
debt; of which three hundred thouſand dollars have already been rc- 
deemed in that manner.—The town and county taxes riſe moch more 
aan than thoſe r N by the ſtate. 


PUBLIC REVENUES. 
The ſtate-taxes bear upon every kind of property, even upon un- 


cultivated lands. A new valuation of property is to take place every 
ten years. With this view, the aſſeſſors of the different townſhips 


annually ſend to the ſecretary of ſtate a ſchedule of all territorial pro- 


perty, with all the details neceſſary to ſhew of what nature it is, and 
in what ſtate of cultivation : 2dly, a ſtatement of all the kinds of pro- 
perty, houſes, ſums embarked in commerce, ſums depoſited in the 
banks, even ready money, and furniture of every kind : 3dly, a liſt of 
all the inhabitants above the age of ſixteen years. 

This information reſpecting the different ſpecies of property has for 
its object the procurement of as exact a knowledge as poſſible of the 
wealth and income of the entire ſtate, and a clue to ſerve as a guide 
in apportioning the taxes among the different counties and townſhips. 
Proprietors refuſing to deliver in a written liſt of their taxable property 
are ſubject to an arbitrary valuation by the aſſeſſors. The laſt general 
valuation, made in 1792, exhibited a maſs of taxable property to the 


amount of nine hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and 


ninety- eight pounds, Maſſachuſetts currency, or three millions one 


hundred and twenty- five thouſand ſix hundred and fixty dollars. In 


this valuation all ſpecies of property are rated at fix per cent on their 
ſuppoſed real value, except uncultivated lands, which are only rated at 
| 1 | $2; | 1 two ; 


. 
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two y and by it the taxes of the: different townſhips! are apportioned: in 
the ratio of fo' muh for cuery thouſand pounds, and ms individual 
—_ are regulated in the ſame proportion. oll 

In this apportionment is iueluded the poll- tax, which is re a Half- 
penny for each perſon liable to the tax. The nunibet of theſe was, in 
2792, found to be a hundred and ſix thouſand one hundred and ſixty- 
ſeven. The ſtate-treafurer ſenils to the different towns a ſchedule of 
the ſums to be levied in each for the uſe of the ſtate; and the taxes, 
thus apportioned; are ta he aſſeſſed on the individual inhabitants by 
aſſeſſors choſen in each town, or, in default of them, by the Select 
Men. If the duty were not performed by either, the court of juſtices 
of the peace would appoint aſſeſſors who would aſſeſs on the town 
guilty of ſueh neglect au additional rate; from one hundred dollars 
to three hundred and thirty-three and two thirds. The aſſeſſors 
choſen by the towns receive four ſhillings per day, thoſe nominated 
by the juſtices, ten. The aſſeſſors charge the town - collectors with the 
levying of theſe taxes; and the latter are bound, within a given term, 
to pay the amount into the hands of the town-treaſurer. If the taxes be 
not paid within the ſpace of ive months, the ſtate-treaſurer ſends an 
order to the ſheriff to enforce payment by ſelling a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the property belonging to the town in arrears.) Meats" are 
provided by the law to inſure the ebllectiou, and to puniſh neglect, of 
whatever kind or degree, eicher in the officers, ot in the PT failing 
to make payment. The general oourt of juſtices" of the peare can 
give redreſs in caſes of 'over-charge. The collectors are nominated by 
the towns: in default of collectors, the taxes are levied by the conſtables, 
br, ity defaule of eonſtables, by he ſheriff: The towns agree” with the 
collectors reſpecting the rate of commiſſion allowed to them fog the 
levying of tHe'twits YR ls Oper bent chen the tax is kid MI the 
ſheriff or his deputies, excluſt ve — "thi incidonzal charges — 
by their abſences from hoe ole 3 gr nin od 

©. The balance drawtitby the helices appointed to ſettle . ack 


evan Ungua States and che individual ſtates: makes; the 
Vol. II. 2 ſtate 
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ſtate of Maſſachuſetts creditor tothe Union in the ſum of two mil- 
ons two hundred and WT e e eight "_— and one 
dollars. | Foot" vent 93720 hel, 

The ſtate of Maſſachuſetts is divided ;nto we n Ee 
about three hundred and eighty towns or townſhips, ſubje& to ſepa- 
rate taxation. The taxes, however, notwithſtanding all the regula- 
tions of which I have ſpoken, are not very punctually paid in Maſſa- 
chuſetts. Of a tax of one hundred and fifty thouſand dollars impoſed 
in June 1794, and which ought to have been paid into the treaſury on 
the firſt of April 1795, about ſourteen thouſand were paid within 
the term preſeribed four thouſand more within the enſuing three 
months. ſeventeen thouſand within the next three months in three 
months more, nineteen thouſand and twenty-two thouſand. within 
the three following months, that is to ſay, twelve months after the 
time preſeribed: finally, the remainder, with the exception of three 
or four thouſand dollars, was bn within wm gext quarter after the 
_—_—_ ob the wy N 6927 in W atty 1 r! Hoff} Ib Zei. 8 
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erer AND LAWS. | 


A hw of the ſtate kak * * . ſhall 8 — ex· 
eept in the hoſpitals eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe. It- preſcribes wiſe 
precautions in cafe the natural -ſmall-pox ſhould break out in any 
diſtrict with a certain degree of violence: and although it be, in my 
opinion, better to encourage inoculation by allowing perfe& freedom 
in that reſpect, no blame can attach to theſe precautions, which, how- 
ever ſtrict, are ou far from MY as the; abe Ne of 

r eg | 0 
The laws againſt Sabin are \ot « onee mild 1 energetic they 
cure, as far as poſſible, the rights of the creditor. 


The influence of the clergy procured, in 1794 the he rl of a 
law probibiting on ſundays every kind of, amuſement, walking for 
pleaſure, travelling, fiſhing, under the penaliy of à conſiderable. fine. 

o The 


* 
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Tbe preaenble to this law is a complete piece of puritauical rant; 
and | its. various clauſes ate in perfect uniſon with. the preamble. Men 


of ſenſe, when ſpoken. to ſeſpecting it. acknowledge its abſurdity, but 
aſſert that this new act, in ſuperſeding the former laws ou the ſubject, 
has removed a great number of regulations till more abſurd. and ſevere, 


and that it is,a,neceſlacy. progreſſion. to another that will ſoon be enact- 


ed, by which the prohibitions on ſundays will be e to, ths ApEn 
ing of ſhops and public bange to! kli R 1; | ken 

The legiſlature meanwhile beſtows its attention on various im- 
provements, roads, | canals, / uſeful eſtabliſhments. The majority of 


the members. of that body are not very. enlightened in the ſcience of 


adminiſtration a deficiency which is common to them with all the 
legiſlatures of the Union, and which ought not to appear ſurprizing in 
a country yet ſo new: but they are commendable for the goodueis of 
their intentions, their moral integrity, and their benevolence. 

The legiſlative body of Maſſachuſetts has not, like the aſſemblies of 
ſeveral of the other ſtates, been accuſed of corruption in money-mat- 
ters: ſome, of its members, however, have not eſcaped ſuſpicion: and 
indeed the manner in which certain laws are carried may well af- 
ford room for ſuch ſurmiſes. All the acts muſt be read three times 
in each houſe before they.,paſs : but the caſe is different with reſolu- 
tions, which, require only, a ſingle reading previous to their acquiring 
the force of laws. No article of the conſtitution, no poſterior act, has 
drawn the line of diſtinction between what ſhall be preſented as a 
law. and what may be introduced under the form of a. reſolution, 
Cuſtom indeed, has eſtabliſhed the practice of bringing forward un- 
der the ſhape of laws whatever concerns taxation, public inſtitutions, 
&c. and making matters of inferior importance, ſuch as private de- 
mands and claims, the ſubjects of reſolutions. | 

But, as there exiſts no fixed rule in that reſpeQ, it often happens 
that objects of general antereſt, and materially, important to the ſtate, 
are introduced in the ſhape of reſolutions: ſuch, for inſtance, was 
the ſale to Robert Morris of the right of pre- emption of a quantity of 


2 2 land 
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land in Maſſuchuſetts at the rate of ge pence per acre, and chat of 
an enormous eruct in the diſtrict of Maine to Mr. Bingham and fe- 
veral others, alſd at a very low price. A member of eiche houſe can 
find no difficulty i in preſenting ſach à reſolution at the moment when 
he finds himſelf unreſtrained by the preſence of thoſe from whom he 
ma) apprehend oppoſition, and thus carrying it. It was under ſuch 
eireutmſtandes as theſe that fuſpicions aroſe againſt certain members 
who at the time were poſſeſſed of ne 3 "Ou no 3 bas been 
diſcovered to confirm then. 5 


It is aftonifhing that every a whether n or We con- 
need with finance is not in vatiably ſubjected to three readings. It is 
true, the governor's ſahction is required for reſolutions, as well as for 
laws that have undergone a longer diſeuffon : but a prudent governor 
would not venture to paſs his negative on a reſolution of both houſes, 


unleſs he had convincing ann oe its EY oog — to 
the intereſt of the ſtate. © © 151 400 i 


In either houſe of the Jeviflatiire there are few influential members; 
or it may even be ſaid that there ate hone; and that the iuffüuence of 
thoſe who poſſeſs a greater ſhare of it than the others is fo temporary 
hat not one of them is ſure of carrying a motion when he makes it. 
There are hefe, as elſewhere, preparatouy committees und Petey in- 
| trigues which are ſometimes ſuecefs ful. but oftener otherwiſe. * 
- The lawyers in Maſſachuſetts have greater 1 influence' than y cher 
body of men on the public opinion ; and next to them the prieſts : but 
none of them poſſeſs more than a moderate ſhare of it: nor is there to 
be found here, as in ſeveral other ſtates, any perſon who, by his own 
perſonal influence or'that of his friends, is able to govern” the public 
opinion, the deliberations, the elections. The intereſt, even of thoſe 
who ſtand — in that mn does not bang en aq own 
diſtri. 
Tube anti-federal party, of which fo much is faid, nit which is 
branded with the moſt odious epithets that can be' deviſed; does not 
exiſt in Maſſachuſetts, in the true ſenſe of the appellation, 1 more than 


in 
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in any other part of the United States. This truth being once ac- 
knowledged as it ought to be, the anti-federaliſts muſt, in the eyes of 
every impartial obſerver, be reduced to a ſimple oppoſition-party, 
which, however, will be equally far from pleaſing thoſe who cannot 
brook oppoſition of any kind. 

The oppoſition-party here are labouring to prevent the government 
from acquiring additional ſtrength, becauſe they think the executive 
branch is already too ſtrong, and eſpecially that it aims at the ex- 


tenfion of its prerogatives. They diſcourage the affection for England, 


and entertain more favourable diſpoſitions toward France: and, like 
every other party in the world, they act as a party; that is to ſay, 
they ſometimes exceed the bounds of reaſon and juſtice. I think, 
then, that the other party do not affect to talk ſo loudly of the oppoſition 
with any other view than that of acquiring for themſelves a greater 
number of partiſans and fupporters ; for they cannot ſeriouſly conſider 
the efforts of their opponents as an obſtacle to them in any meaſure of 
real utility. On both ſides are ſeen men of great virtue, men warmly 
attached to their country, and animated by a ſincere love of good 
"ROLE FLA 6 
: 138 3 a 

The roads in the date of Maſſachuſetts are e in air at the ex- 
pence of the townſhips through which they paſs. 

From this regulation, which at firſt ſight appears ſo did it 
reſults that in the leſs opulent townſhips the roads are in bad repair, 
and thus the expence incurred by thoſe which are more wealthy does 


not completely anſwer the intended purpoſe of facilitating the conve- 


nience of communication. This diſadvantage is ſometimes removed N 


by grants from the legiſlature to particular townſhips for that object; 
fornetimes alſo by ſubſeriptions raiſed in the neighbouring townſhips 


eng the fame view. But theſe extraordinary aids are rate; and the 
invariable 
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invariable on is that in the aner the roads are in 
worſe ae ir net S179 14 449 Mo Yuen Geng rate 
NOR ——— | W inen ym 
ADMINISTRATION OF. THE POOR... | „ fl v 
. = 

The poor are alſo reheyed by taxes on whe Vee Fang ** like 
thoſe for the roads, are laid on by the county-ſeſſions, whenever the 
rates propoſed by the Select Men do not meet the approbation of the 
townſhip—an- event which ſeldom happens. But à pauper is not 
maintained at the public expence except when he has no relative in a 
direct line aſcending or deſcending, who is capable of ſupporting him. 
If he had any, and they refuſed. to afford him a maintenance, they 
would be compelled to it by the ſeſſions. Caſes alſo. occur, When, a 
relative in line direct not being in ſufficiently eaſy circumſtances, the 
Select Men enter into an agreement with him that he ſhall pay at leaſt 
a part of the annual ſum neceſſary for the ſupport of his indigent kiuſ- 
man. Agreements of this nature are made on an amicable footing, 
and on equitable terms: no perſon refuſes to accede to them: and if 
'a refuſal were given, the ſeſſion would award the payment of a ſum 
probably more conſiderable than that demanded by the Select-Men; 
in addition to which, the family would alſo have to pay the coſts of 
ſait. The Select-Men are bound to take care that poor travellers 
receive due affiſtance in caſe of ſickneſs. The ſtate re-imburſes to 
them the expences incurred on ſuch occaſions. | 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Seventy- nine regiments of infantry, eleven of cavalry, and eight of 
artillery, compoſe the militia of the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, and together 
form an aggregate of fifty-five thouſand men. Beyond the age of forty 
years a citizen is not ſubject to militia-duty; but, until ſixty, he is 
lable to be called upon in urgent caſes, | Citizens of the latter deſcrip- 

tion 


— . Mat 
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tion conſtitute what is called the reſerved corps, which furniſhes an 
additional force of above twenty-five thouſand men. 


GENERAL SPIRIT Or THE PEOPLE. 


Although the greater number of the rich inhabitants of Boſton are 
merchants, that claſs is not here, as at Philadelphia, the predominat- 
ing claſs nor do they, as at Charleſton, hold the ſecond rank in 
ſociety. They are preciſely what they ought to be they ſtand on a 
footing of equality with their neighbours, and enjoy no en 
over any other body of men. 

Independent of the ordinary trade of the nt of all 88 
they indulge very much in ſpeculation; and ſpeculation is the favourite 
paſſion of the inhabitants of New-England, who generally feel a more 
active deſire than the people of the South to acquire large and rapid 
fortunes ; whether that diſpoſition be, or not, the conſequence of their 
more enterprizing character. | 
But their ſpeculations are not always e and at this moment 
conſiderable ſums are about to be loſt at Boſton by the ſale of the 
Yazzow lands in Georgia, which the late legiſlature of that ſtate have 
thought it their duty to annul. From the following circumſtances 
ſome idea may be formed of the extravagance with which the New- 
England ſpeculators, and particularly thoſe of Boſton, engaged in 
that buſineſs. The original price of thoſe lands, as I have before re- 
marked, was about one cent, or a hundredth part of a dollar, per 
acre; and they have been ſold at Boſton fo high as twelve, and I be- 
lieve even higher. Two or three agents of two of the four compa- 
nies who. had obtained thoſe lands from the ſtate came-to Boſton with 
their title-deeds empowering them to ſell. They opened a kind of 


office, to. which purchaſers flocked in ſuch crowds, that thoſe gentle- 


men, taking advantage of this inconceivable infatuation, raiſed the 
orice, each day, aan twice in the day, for the purpoſe of more 
ſtrongly exciting the general eagerneſs and taking away all time for 

— 
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reflection. There were fales and ſub-fales without number: ſome of 
them were ſecured by a ſtipulation of reſponſibility on the part of the 
ſellers, who engaged to give poſſeſſion of the lands: but few of the 
numerous bargalhd were attended with this elauſe; almoſt all being 
concluded on the bare ſecurity of the titles, without any power of 
coming upon the venders. In many inſtances the purehaſes were 
made partly with ready money, and in all eaſes with notes payable at 
different periods. - Theſe notes were dextfouſly put imo circulation 
dy thd benders; and the purchaſers now find themſelves diſappointed 
ti the nds, while 2 great patt of their notes are gone out of the 
— of thoſe to whom they had given them. Every claſs” of 

on," Even watch-makers, hair-dreſfers, and mechanies of a}! deſerip- 
— eagerly rant after this deception 41 in which Boſton has ſank above 
two millions of dollars. Some of the buyers declare that they will not 
releaſe their notes, and have even announced their intention in the 
public papers: but this is nothing more than a menace reſulting from 
anger and indignation. The notes have, in great part, paſſed into 
other hatids: they have been received by perſons wholly unconnected 
with that ſpeculation, and who cannot be excluded from payment 
without a moſt glaring act of injuſtice which muſt materially impair 
the credit of thoſe who originally gave the notes. Phe courts of juſtice 
moreover would decide againft them: and thus, after confiderable 
trouble, they muſt at laſt make good the acorn and be content to 
remain deſtitute of lands. 

Many of the purchafers, whoſe notes were not gone out of the hands 
of the venders, have compromiſed matters with them by diſcounting 
the notes at half their value, but in realy money, and retaining their 
claim to the lands ſo far as the ſellers can make it good: but this 
amounts to a nullity: for the original agreement will never be eon. 
firmed; it being a fraudufent tranſaction, and cotnprizing 1 miſlions of 
acres that did not belong to the ſtatè of Georgia Which ſold them. 

Thus many ſpeculators in Boſton And or parts of New-Englan# 

have” been either utterly ruined or at leaſt tateflally injured in their 


fortunes 
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fortunes by that ſpeculation. If one could without regret behold the 


ruin of ſo many honeſt men who fell victims to their own credulity, 


one might enjoy this diſappointment. of a ſet of ſpeculators who were 
ſufficiently grecdy to purchaſe, without examination, without reflection, 
and with the ſole View: of exorbitant gains in Europe, tracts of land at 
the diſtance of nine hundred miles from their home, while their o-＋õƷn 
country preſented them with: more honourable and eſpecially more 
ſimple means of acquiring a fortune, or increaſing that which they 
already poſſeſſed. But it is intolerably mortifying to ſee that the four 
land- companies of Georgia, who bear the entire guilt of the ĩniquitous 


bargain, are enriched. by their villany; and that their perfidious 


dexterity. in this train of corruption and deceit has thus thrown into 
their hands ſeveral millions of dollars, for which they neither have 


given nor ate capable of giving 175 mes n of whole folly. 
hope have taken A | 
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4 N 10 EXPORTS: 12>, Donis $22113-91 
In my journal of laſt ycar Wieda the aa the laſt ſive years, 
of the exports ſrom the different ports of Maſſachuſetts: which, I had 
viſited. . To thoſe details I now add the total amount of the exports 
from the entire ſtate during the ſame. period, including even that of 
the preſent year. In 1701, it was two millions ſive hundred and 
nineteen thouſand fix hundred and forty dollars in 179, tWo millions 


eight hundred and eighty- eight thouſand: one hundred and three —in 


1793, three millions ſeven hundred and fifty<ſeven- thouſand three 
hundred and fiſty- five —iu 1794, five millions two hundred and ninety- 
two thouſand two hundred and forty- four in 1795, ſeven millions two 
hundred and eighteen thouſand nine hundred and cight—in 1796, nine 
millions nine hundred and forty- uine thouſand three hundred and forty- 


 five.—lIa 1787, the value of the exports from the ditferent ports of the 
ſtate amounted to no more than one million five hundred and eishty- 
eight thouſand ſeven hundred and, ninety-threeidollars. ; - 
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AN ACCIDENT T. 


Previous to Py 1 — Boſton — enen nde de- 
tained me a weck longer than I had propoſed to ſtay, I eſcaped, in com- 
mon with twelve hundred other perſuns, fromm à danger to which it 
might have been expected that a great number of us would in all pro- 
bability have fallen victuns. 

A Frenchman well filled in horfenanthip ho had a few weeks 
before arrived in the town, erected a circus for his exhibitions. The 
agility, the perfection, the gracefulneſs, with which he achieved on 
harſeback ſeveral: feats that ho man of his profeſſion had ever before 
attempted, together with the richneſs and taſteful elegance of dreſs diſ- 
played by himſelf and his company, attracted to each performance a 
great number of ſpectators, although there was another exhibition of 
the ſame nature in the town. Upward of twelve hundred perſons 
were there aſſembled on Monday the fifth of September, when the 
roof loaded with above a hundred boys, who, notwithſtanding ſuch 
prohibition and watchfulueſs as could be expected from the imperfect 
pohcè of the town, had elambered up to enjoy the fight through the 
chinks left between the boards fell in ſuddenly at once in every part. 
As the boards which formed that pyramidal roof were ſaſtened to the 
ſmall rooſs that covered the boxes by which: the citcus was furrounded, 
ſome of thoſe leffer roofs were invol ved in ita full: but they fell: ſucceſ- 

fively, and in ſuch manner as rather to cleſe the boxes on the inſide 
than to eruſt them. Not one of the number experienced the latter 
fate: not a fingle ſpectator was hurt; and, thanks to the extraordinary 
calmneſs difplayed by euch individual during this alarming incident, 
there was not even any througing- on the ſtaircaſes by which the 
chief part of the ſpectators retired : ſome; let themſelves down into the 
atea by ſliding along the fallen roofs; others deſcended from a window. 
A ſingle one of the boys who were on the roof ſtruck his head fo vio- 


uy againſt a plank in his n that his life was for a long time in 
. danger, 
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danger. At leaſt forty others, who fell from the ſame height with him, 
were not even hurt. lt is impoſſible to conceive how ſo great an ac- 
cident ſhould have been attended with no greater miſchief: it is one 
of thoſe ſingular events which might not again occur with all the 
ſame circumſtances during the courſe of many centuries, and in which 
a man is not ſorry to have been a party concerned, when he has fo 
fortunately eſcaped from the danger. 


SECOND VISIT TO THOMASTOWN.—FURTHER  OBSERVA- 
TIONS. ON THE DISTRICT OF MAINE. 


* went by ſea from Boſton to Thomaſtown, for the ſecond time, 
on the twelfth, of September. | 
The family of General Knox is one of thoſe in Amick to which I 
am the moſt warmly attached. I therefore experienced a fincere 
pleaſure on ſeeing myſelf once more among them; and the pleaſure 
ſeemed to be mutual. The general's ſettlement. aſſumes conſiderable 
ſtability. |; A part of his uſeful projects begin to be realized; and the 
popularity which he derives from his pleaſing manner toward all thoſe 
who have any buſineſs to tranſact with him, as well as his gentle and 
frank mode of proceeding with the unlicenſed ſettlers on his lands, 
confirm all his, proſpects of ſucceſs. He is buſily employed in clearing 
foreſts, making lime and bricks, erecting mills, building veffels, im- 
proving his lands, and forming an excellent nurſery for 'cattle on 
Brigadier Iſland. | 
His friends blame him for expending large ſums of Maney: and 
perhaps it may be aſſerted with truth that his works coſt him more 
than, with greater regularity and watchfulneſs, they ought to coſt him. 
But he cannot himſelf beſtow that watchful attention with the nece(- 
fary afliduity ; he undertakes too many things at once, to be able each 
day to inſpect them, all with ſufficient care. Truſty agents, who are 
rare in every country, are more rarely to be found in America than 
elſewhere, and ſtill more ſo in a country ſo thinly inhabited as the di- 
19571 Aa 2 ſtrict 
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ſtrict of Maine. But this flight want of order and economy in the ge- 5 

neral ee e aſt will no doubt diminiſh = profit, will 
a Aeg Pe direct profits of * . he may e one of a 
more important nature that he will derive from the increaſed value of 

lands, which will be the re of * eur an thoſe im- 
provements. 37 13% 

His example excites and encourages :nduſtry 3 in many of his ge 
bours, and the induſtry of his neighbours further enhances the valde 
of his lands. Thus ks calculations! are juſt: and while he obſerves in 
his undertakings all the economy and regularity which ſurrounding cir- 

cumſtances will admit, he cannot incur the cenſure of any except 
greedy miſers, or men who have not ſufficient diſcernment to anticipate 
all the probable conſequences of his enter prizes. 

Timber has riſen in price ſince laſt year, but fire-wood in a higher 
proportion than any other: the cord of the latter was fold laſt year for 
a dollar at the water-fide ; it is now at a dollar and half; and there 

is not found a fufficichey for the ſupply-of Boſton, where the price is 

at preſent five dollars, and will be from ſeven to nine within two 
months. LW | 75 

Lime has fallen in price in conſequence. of the number of kilns that 

have been ereRed. / The barrel of fifty gallons was laſt year fold for 

ten ſhillings and nine Fenn at preſent a price is from eight to 
nine ſhillings. 3 des ett 

Hay has riſen one tenth, but merely on account of the drought of 
dhe ſeaſon. lo wot e beg 0 esc e ö 

The price of cate, however, has riſen one ſeventh': 4 eireumſtance 
which indicates ſome little increaſe of wealth in the country. 

The number of veſſels now on the ſtocks is alſo more conſiderable. 
In Saint-George's River alone, eleven have been built ſince laſt year. 
The price of the workmanſſrip has likewiſe riſen from three to five 
dollars per ton: the ee Wen was paid ten dollars per month 
laſt year, how receives eleven. t ft 

1 . But 
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But theſe ſymptoms of increaſing wealth, together with the aug- 
mentation in the price of lands, are obſervable only on the ſea- coaſt 
or the borders of navigable rivers, n in the n . of the 
country. 5 2 aum 18 il 

The number of new inhabitants is by no means conſiderable : and 
every thing that 1 ſee and hear at preſent ſtill further confirms me in 
the opinion I laſt year entertained that immigration to this country 
cannot take place to any great extent unleſs it be excited by powerful 
inducements, by great eſtabliſhments, by large and judicious expendi- 
tures on the part of the great land-holders who- are intereſted in en- 
couraging thoſe new ſettlements. . KEE | ; 

The attractions of the country; the nature of the ſoil, would not 
alone be ſufficient to invite new ſettlers: and the diſtrict of Maine will 
yet long continue in many parts a deſert, unleſs, by a ſucceſſion of means 
duly adapted to all the circumſtances, its population be accelerated and 
multiplied beyond the extent of its natural means and of the annual 
increaſe it derives from immigrationss. U 

Thoſe gentlemen who ſpeculate upon Change do not enter into all 
theſe calculations. They prefer the certain proſpect of two or three 
per cent per month to the probability of doubling or decupling their 
fortune by expences which would for a while divert a part of their caſh 
from thoſe ſpeculations: and they expect from the unaided operation 
of time an increaſe in the value of their lands, which, however, will 
not by that flow proceſs ever take place in thoſe northern countries. 

Such is ſaid to be the plan intended to be purſued by Mr. Bingham, 
who, after having ſold to Mr. Baring for ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling 
one half of the twelve hundred thouſand acres of land which he poſ- 
ſeſſes at the head of Penobſcot-River, continues to hold the entire tract 
in conjunction with him as partner upon equal terms. He beſides 
owns three millions more of acres in other parts of the diſtrict of 
Maine. So much the worſe for him. He 1s not or at leaſt he cannot 
long be certain of quietly keeping in his hands ſuch extenſive tracts of 
land: and Mr. Bingham's popularity will not ſcreen him from the in- 
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conyeniences which, in a country like this, may attend the poſſeſſion of 
0 large a portion of the ſoil _—_ idle and wr. nog in the n of 
an exorbitant gain. 

If great and judicious — were laſt year iti as I 
think they were, to create a demand for, and conſequently to enhance 
the value of, thoſe immenſe tracts of land engroſſed by a few rich pro- 
prietors, the neceſſity has this year derived additional urgency from the 
treaty with Spain, which, by throwing open the navigation of the 
Miſſiſippi, excites a predilection in favour of the weſtern lands, and fo 
far diminiſhes that which might have been entertained for thoſe of the 
diſtrict of Maine. The lands themſelves, as well as their great 
produce of timber, will yet farther fink in value, if Spain cedes to 
France the poſſeſſion of Louiſiana, which, in the hands of an active and 
induſtrious nation, will furniſh the means of vending a much larger 
quantity of timber, beſides holding out to new ſettlers the allurement of 
a milderclimate in addition to that of excellent lands which will no 
doubt long continue at a much lower price than thoſe of the diſtrict 
of Maine. 1 
Spain can herſelf create dhe fame advantages as France could in 
 Louthana, if ſhe chooſes to retain it in her own poſſeſſion. It is there- 
fore matter of urgent neceſſity that the owners of eſtates in this part of 
the Union ſhould take meaſures for the ſale of their lands, and conſent 
to make diſburſements which, however heavy in the firſt inſtance, 
will be repaid to them with ample intereſt, provided they be ſoon aud 
judiciouſly made. Otherwiſe the ſpeculating proprietors will experience 
ſevere lofles. 

In the diſtrict of Maine the queſtion is at preſent agitated, whether, 
taking advantage of the right which it derives from its population, it 
ſhall ſeparate from the commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts, and erect 
itſelf into an independent ſtate. . Meetings have been called on the 
ſubject, and various petitions have been drawn up: and, to determine 
the queſtion of ſeparation, nothing more is required than to aſcertain 
the wiſh of the majority of the inhabitants of the ſtate, who will be 

conſulted 
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conſulted next year. Their opinion was already taken on the ſubject 
four years ſince, and they declared againft the meaſure. It is thought 
that on the preſent occaſion the decifion will be different; becauſe the 
increaſe of population in the interior parts of the country has aug- 
mented the number of thoſe who, not being connected with Boſton by 
any ties of direct intereſt, anticipate none but beneficiat conſequences 
from having the ſeat of their government nearer to their own homes. 
But the plan of ſeparation will experience « powerful oppoſition from 
the influence of the proprietors of thoſe immenſe tracts of land. 
Taxed as the diſtrict of Maine now is by the ſtate of Maffachuſetts, 
it has but 4 very moderate burden of taxation to bear, becauſe it is con- 
ſidered as an infant province, as not yet having called forth into ac- 
tivity its lender reſources, and as containing extenſive tracts of unpro- 
ductive land which the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts herſelf has recently fold 
to the great ſpeculators above mentioned. Thoſe vaſt poſſeſſions are 
therefore very lightly taxed at preſent. But the caſe will be different if 
the diſtrict of Maine be erected into a ſeparate ſtate : for, in the firſt 
place, the public expences will be increaſed ; and, on the other hand, 
the jealouſy entertained by the laborious and indigent claſs of proprie- 
tors againſt the poſſeſſors of immenſe tracts who, enjoying opulence 
in other ſtates, ſuffer their lands in this quarter to lie unimproved, in 
expectation of the time when they may be enabled to ſell them at a 
higher rate to thofe ſame petty proprietors—will cauſe a confiderable 
augmentation in the taxes on that ſpecies of property. It is known 
that thoſe lands have been purchaſed from the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts 
at a very low price: and the new ſtate of Maine will find her ad- 
vantage in augmenting the tax upon them, inaſmuch as it will compel 
the great proprietors to divide and ſell thoſe lands without delay, and 
conſequently will increaſe the number of inhabitants and the quantity 
of produce. | 
Above one half of the diſtrict of Maine is owned by ſuch proprie- 
tors z the principal of whom are—General Knox for the Waldo-patent, 
the Plymouth company, the company of the twenty townſhips, Ge- 
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-neral Lincoln, Me, Charles, Vaughan, and particularly Mr. Bingham 
. who poſſeſſes thete from three. to four millions of acres. 
_ + Theſe ſümple facts ſufficiently ſhe what great obſtacles will be op- 
N poſed to the formation of the. new ſtate :, but. thoſe obſtacles will pro- 
bably be removed, ſince A, is a meaſure hieb ier ang lde intereft 
: Ke dae demand. W 
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Aer — — ſpent at — Koox' 8 habitation, I quitted, the 
Aiſtrict of Maine, and returned by ſea to Boſton. 1 had 175 by land 
in the preceding year; and nothing now remained to gratify my curio- 
ſity in the courſe of ſo Jong and difficult a journey. The veſſels that 

fall from . the, düſtrict of Maine are ſo heavily laden with cumbrous 
articles that no ſpace i is left open on the deck beyond What! is neceſſary 
for the management of the helm ; conſequently there is no poſſibility of 
walking ; and a paſſenger muſt either conſine himſelf to the cabin or 
Ht on the cargo. That of the ſchooner in which ] failed was fifty cords 
of fire wood. F Fortunately the weather was fige—the cabin new. and 
peat—the maſter, whoſe name is Kelleran, a very civil good- natured 
aman—and my paſſage of only thirty-ſix hours' duration. 
. On the day preceding my arrival at Boſton, the preſident's $ procla- 
mation was received there, i in which he announces his firm determina- 
tion of retiring f from public life. - It is in the month of March next 
that the four years of his ſecond preſidency will expire; ; and in De- 
cember of the preſent year the elections will be held for the choice of 
A perſon to be placed at the head of the federal government, It was 
therefore time that he ſhould, announce his reſolution, which J cannot 
otherwiſe conſider than as a ſerious misfortune for the United States : 
for the office of preſident is not ſo well provided with the means of ex- 
ecution as not to require ſome acceſſion of ſtrength from the popularity 
of the man who holds it, and from the confidence repoſed in him by his 
Fellov citizens. N ow, in all the United States, no an palleſſes 
: ſo 
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ſo many claims to the general confidence as George Waſhington, nor 
does any individual enjoy it in ſo high a degree. 
That proclamation of the preſident, beſides what relates to his reſig- 
nation, contains alſo political counſels to the citizens of the United 
States. No man entertains a higher reſpect than I do for the preſi- 
dent's merit and virtues; none is more firmly convinced that the ſole 
object of his conduct has invariably been the good of his country; but 
when a man is a native of France, he muſt have that opinion eſtabliſhed 
on very ſtrong grounds indeed, if he do not, in one part of the procla- 
mation, diſcover a marked antipathy to France, and a predilection for 
England, which bear a much ſtronger reſemblance to party- ſpirit than 
to the ſpirit of juſtice, or even, I will venture to ſay, to ſound policy. 
I do not mean that any blame can attach to him for the advice which he 
gives to his countrymen not to become dependent on any other nation : 
but it appears that this counſel, delivered ſimply and in general terms, 
would preſerve all its force, its propriety, its juſtice ; whereas, offered as 
it is in ſuch ample extent, aud with the characters which accompany 
its development, one cannot be ſurprized that the preſident's enemies 
find in it a ſubject for cenſure t and among thoſe who eſteem and reſpect 
his virtues without feeling the influence of party-ſpirit, there are few, I 
believe, who would not have wiſhed that this over-long article had 
been treated in a different manner. Even the other parts of the pro- 
clamation, which are not liable to the reproach of impropriety or party- 
ſpirit, are juſtly taxable with diffuſeneſs and unneceſſary length. All 
the principles indeed are true, and the counſels good : but they would 
have been equally ſo, and would have appeared more fo, if they had 
been delivered with conciſeneſs and fimplicity. I have further heard it 
obſerved that the advices contained in that proclamation are unſeaſon- 
ably given. It is (ſay thoſe who cenſure it) in vacating the chair after 
the expiration of his term, that his adieux would have come at their 
proper time: but they are premature when the man who thus takes his 
leave of the public has yet ſix months to exerciſe his functions. 
That proclamation, as may reaſonably be expected, meets with ad- 
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mirers who extol the very parts \which moſt deſerve cenſure, as well 
as cenſurers who condemn in it what is entitled to nought but praiſe. 

This refignation of the prefident, which was doubted through all 
America a fortnight ago, ſeems however to produce no ſenſation at 
Boſton ; it engroſſes no greater ſhare of the general attention than any 


| other article of intelligence; and after the firſt day it ceaſed to be a 


topic of converſation. The defects and the merits of the proclamation are 
equally buried in filence. Does this indifference with which ſo important 
an event is viewed at Boſton ariſe from the circumſtance of the peo- 
ple's minds being wholly engroſſed by intereſted purſuits, ſo as to leave 
uo 'room for any other object? or is it the offspring of conſtitutional 
apathy? Theſe are queſtions which I ſhall be better able to determine 
when 1 have ſeen a greater number of people and viſited different 
places. In the mean time I am not the leſs ſurprized at what I here 
obſerve. | 
During my ſhort abſence from Boſton, a fever, in which the phy- 
ficians who were conſulted diſcovered the characteriſtics of the yellow 
fever, broke out in a cloſe narrow part of the town enjoying little cir- 
culation of air, and inhabited by poor families. Almoſt every one who 
was attacked by it died within three days; and thoſe who approached 
the ſick caught the inſection. A hint of the danger of this contagion, 
prudently ſuggeſted to the Select-Men, though without pronouncing 
the name of © yellow fever,” was productive of the ſalutary meaſure of 
cauſing the families who either were themſelves actually infected or had 
had communication with thoſe who were, to be removed from the town, 
their beds to be burned, and their houſes purified and ſuffered to ſtand 
empty, without alarming any one with a name which carries terror 
with it through every part of America. In conſequence of theſe pre- 
cautions the diſeaſe diſappeared. Few of the ſick perſons who were 
removed fell victims to it; no individual of their families caught the in- 
fection; and Boſton, which loſt by this fever eight or ten of its inhabi- 
tants, now enjoys perfect ſalubrity. 
The fortifications of Caſtle-Iſland have ſince laſt year been put into 
ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat better condition. The parapets are raiſed, and within their 
incloſure are placed a ſcore of cannons, forty-two-pounders, taken 
trom the Engliſh during the laſt war. Theſe cannons are mounted on 
coaſt-carriages, in a kind of imitation of our French coaſt-batteries ſo 
{kilfully contrived by Monſieur de Gribeauval; but the imitation is very 
imperfect: the carriages are heavy and clumſily made; the platforms 
are deficient in ſolidity, and the parapets ſo little elevated that all the 
men ſerving the pieces would remain expoſed to the fire of the enemy's 
ſhips that might attempt to enter. It is at the expence of the com- 
monwealth of Maſſachuſctts that Caſtle-Ifland has been put into this 
petty ſtate of defence, which is perhaps ſomewhat worſe thaa nothing, 
ſince it is incapable of anſwering any good purpoſe, and at the ſame 
time inſpires a vain confidence. The legiſlature have poſitively refuſed 
to cede this iſland to the general government, which, as 1 have ob- 
ſerved in the journal of my firſt tour, had allotted funds to put it into a 
ſtate of complete defence. 


PORTSMOUTH, 


% 


In going to Portſmouth I went over the ſame ground that I had 
travelled laſt year in coming from it, 


The fever which carried off during. this ſummer about forty per- 
ſons at Newbury-Port, has now ſubſided, 

Epidemic diſeaſes generally ceaſe in every part of America at the 
commencement of the cold weather. The malady at Newbury-Port 
had, according to the aſſertion of the phyſicians, the characteriſtics of 
the yellow fever : but, fince the ravages cauſed by that diſtemper at Phi- 
ladelphia three years ago, the appellation is too lightly beſtowed on all 
epidemic bilious fevers, which, it muſt be owned, poſſeſs on this con- 
tinent a conſiderable degree of malignity, and in the treatment of 
which the phyſicians do not ſeem to diſplay much kill. 

Although theſe fevers have hitherto broken out only in the ſea- ports, 
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| many medical men do not now, as in the beginning, think them im- 
| ported from the Weſt· Indies, but conceive them, like almoſt all other 
| epidemic diſeaſes, to have originated in the country. That which 
| | prevailed a at Newbury had its priest focus in a quarter contiguous to 
| the port; but it alſo ſpread to ſeveral other parts of the town. It was not 
| very deſtructive, ſince in three months it carried off only about forty 

perſohs from a population of five thouſand inhabitants. The phyſi- 

| cians aſſert, that, notwithſtanding the ravages of that diſorder, fewer 

| perſons have fallen victims this year-at Newbury-Port than uſually die 

at the ſame ſeafon, which is always fickly in a greater or leſſer degree. 

If this aſſertion be well founded, the fact muſt be conſidered as extra- 

ordinary. 1 


- CONSTITUTION, LAWS, AND: COMMERCE; OF NEW. 
6 | HAMPSHIRE. 1 5 


During fix days which I ſpent at Portſmouth, I procured ſome infor- 
mation reſpecting the ſtate of New-Hampſhire, which the ſhortneſs 
of my ſtay there laſt year had not allowed me to acquire. 

g The new conſtitution of this ſtate, framed in 1782, underwent a re- 
viſion in 1792. In its principal features it reſembles thoſe of all the 

other ſtates. Here follows a ſhort abſtract of it. | 

| All the public functionaries, except thoſe of the Judicial department, 
| are elected only for one year. | | | | 

The electors for all offices are the es and the * 3 re- 
ö quired to qualify an elector are the payment of a tax, the age of 
N twenty-one years, and the profeſſion of the proteſtant religion. This 
' laft intolerant condition, which is ſaid to have experienced great oppo- 
| fition as well in the original formation of. the conſtitution in 1782 as in 
its reviſion m 1792, is required for all the offices in the ſtate. | 

The ſenators are elected by diſtricts; and for this purpoſe an imagi- 
_—_ diviſion has been made of the ſtate into twelve diſtricts nearly 


equal 
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equal in point of taxation. The ſenators are twelve in number, and 
chooſe from their own body a preſident, who performs the functions of 
lientenant- governor whenever occaſion fo requires. L 

The legiſlature can alter the boundaries of the diſtricts e to 
the changes which may take place in their relative wealth. 

The qualifications for eligibility as a ſenator are, that the candidate 
have attained the age of thirty years, have reſided in the ſtate during 
ſeven years, and during one year in the diſtrict where he is choke; 
and that he n a nn. ne to the amount of eight hundred 
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dollars. 
The repreſentatives muſt be at leaſt one and twenty years old, have 


reſided in the ſtate during two years, be at the time of their election in- 
habitants of the townfhip by which they are choſen, and poſſeſs an eſtate 
of four hundred dollars, of which two randred 0 be in . - 
perty in their own right. unt 111 | 

Each town or pariſh containing a hundred and fifty inabicanth who 
pay taxes ſends one repreſentative, and an additional one for every three 
hundred and fifty more. Such 'pariſhes as do not comme up to the 
former number are joined together or united with others that are more 
populoiis, according to local circumſtances.” | | 1 f 

The ſame n which qualify for a ſcat' in the ſenate are ſuf- 
ficient qualifications for the office of governor; with only this differ- 
ence, that, iii the latter caſe, the poſſefiion of an eſtate of two thouſand 
dollars is required. The governor is elected by townſhips, and muſt 
have an abſolute majority of votes: in caſe none of the candidates 
ſhould have ſuch majority, the two houſes of the legiſlature ele& by 
ballot one of the'two who have had the greateſt tiagber of ſuffrages. 

The: ſtate is divided into five counties, each of which elects in the 
ſame'manter a member of the executive council. 

The power and the functions of the two douſes are the ſame as in 
the other ſtatees 192d | nn 

The goveritor! has a right to refuſe: his Santi to bill which we 
paſſed through both houſes ; but he is bound to do it within five'days 

| - after 
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after they have been preſented. to him; and, after his refuſal, a majority 
of two thirds. in each houſe can compel him to affix bis ſignature. He 
nominates the judges, the ſheriffs, the general officers, the militia ſtaff; 
che is commander in chief of the troops, and can grant pardons ; but all 
this muſt be done by the advice of his council. lu caſes of nomination, 
the governor and they have the power of a mutual negative over each 
other. The judges are appointed during good behaviour; but none of 
their number can remain in office aſter the age of ſeventy years. 

The legitlature of New-Hampſhire fits twice a year. 

In their laſt ſeſſion the legiſlature have regulated the mode of a7 
WM ing the ſix electors who are to vote for a prefident aud vice-preſident of 
the United States. Thoſe electors are to be appointed, in like, manner 

as the governor of the ſtate, by the electors of each townſhip. The 
votes are to be tranſmitted by the Select - Men to the ſecretary of ſtate : 
they are next to be examined by both houſes of the legiſlature, who will 
then declare the fix electors. The perſens thus choſen are to meet on 
the firſt Wedneſday in December. | 
} The laws of New- Hampſhire allow the utmoſt latitude of teſtamen- 
i _ tary deviſe; but in caſes of inteſtacy one third of the property is aſſigned 
F to the ſurviving huſband or wife, and the remainder divided ir. equal 
4 portions among the children. 
4 The criminal code, which is only a mitigation of the Engliſh code, 
1 | Gill inflicts the puniſhment of death in numerous caſes. Whipping and 
4 the pillory are the ſecond gradation of puniſhment, and are appointed 
| for a very conſiderable number of offences, In many caſes the corporal 
a 82 puniſhment may be avoided on payment of a fine. Stealers of horſes 
N or other cattle, after having ſtood expoſed in the pillory, are marked in 
4 the face with ſeveral black lines which time alone can obliterate. 
G Thieves of every other kind are condemned to the ſame puniſhment 
| in caſe of a repetition of their crime. 
The law reſpecting Sunday, leſs tinctured with puerile ſuperſtition 


| ET than that of Maſſachuſetts, confines its prohibitions to * labour 
1 and amuſements. 
is - 
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The finances of the ſtate ate in good order. At the concluſion of 
the war its general debt amounted to about five hundred thouſand 
dollars, of which three hundred thouſand have been aſſumed by the 
Union, which allows for them, as elſewhere, an intereſt of ſix per 
cent until they be reimburſed. The other two hundred thouſand, that 
remained as a debt on the ſtate, have been paid off by ſales of land and 
other ſpecial means; New-Hampſhire has at preſent in hand a fund of 
two hundred and fifty thouſand 4 part in ſecurities of the United 
States, part in the bank. | 

The commiſſioners appointed to eule the accounts between tho 
United States and the individual ſtates have declared New-Hampſhire 
creditor in the ſum of ſeventy-five thouſand and ſixty- ive dollars. 
The expences of the government are ordinarily about twenty-eight 
thouſand fix hundred dollars: they are ſometimes higher according to 
circumſtances. In that ſum are not included the purchaſes of arms. 
and ammunition required to furniſh the magazines to the extent pre- 
ſcribed by the law. | 

Slavery is not aboliſhed here by an expreſs law, as in. Maſſachuſetts. 
The firſt article of the New-Hampſhire declaration of rights pro- 
nounces that all men are born equal and independent: but private in- . 
tereſt has ſuggeſted an interpretation of that article which reſtricts its 
benefits to thoſe born after the promulgation of the conſtitution. There 
are however no tales of ſlaves: the public authority is not exerted for 
the ſeizure of thoſe who run away; and the few flaves who are in the 
ſtate are in all reſpects treated on the ſame footing with other ſervants. 
Their children are educated at the ſame ſchools. The real evil, 
therefore, the degradation of ſlavery, does not exiſt in New-Hampſhire; 
and the name of flave is hardly known in the ſtate. No better plan 
could be adopted by a people who ſtopped ſhott of total emancipation. 

For ſome years back the ſtate has impoſed no taxes. The legiſ- 
lature nevertheleſs make it a rule to exerciſe occaſionally the right of 
taxation, for the purpoſe of keeping the inhabitants accuſtomed to ſuch. 
contributions, and alſo of increaſing the public reſources. The laſt 
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ſum Aetsünded was twenty-four thouſand dollars. Lands, movable 
property, cattle, even money in the funds, are ſubject to the tax: and 


the ſcale of proportion between the different articles taxed by the 
ſtate ſerves as à baſis for all the county and town rates, which, 
. more conſiderable't Can n 4 _ ere are "_ * 
light. © Sik 3 Ne bisq red 44g 3); | 

© th the general aſfeſſment of the taxes, each county, and _ dne 
hip in t county, has its particular quota aſſigned to it by the law, 
which may however vary in conſequence of any important changes 
taking place i in the wealth of thoſe townſhips or counties. 

The mode of aſſeſſing and levying the taxes is nearly the ſame sw 
Hampſhire as in Maſſachuſetts. The valuation of all taxable property 
is to be made every fifth year at fartheſt. The poll-tax, to which all 


men from the age of eighteen years to that of ſeventy are ſubject, is 


eight ſhillings per head. The total annual amount of taxable pro- 
perty, according to the laſt valuation made in 1794, is forty-two 
thouſand and ninety pounds, or a hundred and forty thouſand three 


hundred dollars. The poll-tax payable by twenty- eight thouſand eight 


hundred and thirteen inhabitants makes a part of that ſum. The 
Select Men are the aſſeſſors of the taxes in the different townſhips ; 
and it is to them that the ſtate-treaſurer ſends. the ſchedule of the 


_ apportionment of the taxes. They are in conſequence authorized to 


demand of each inhabitant a yearly. written declaration of his pro- 


perty. In caſe of deception in thoſe: declarations, the'Sele&t-Men aſ- 


ſeſs the tranſgreſſor to four times the amount of the ſum at which he 
Was rated. The inhabitants have the power of appointing the col- 
gectors; but the appointment is generally left to the Select-Men, who 
agree wich the inhabitants for the expence of collection, which is from 
boar to fr per cent. The taxes are to be levied and remitted to the 
treaſurer during the courſe of the year; and they are in general 


punctually paid. The law provides means for calling to account the 
SeleQ-Meny es nnn &c. who are guilty of n or 


9 17. 
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The ſtate debt, of which I have not been able to learn the preciſe 
amount, is far from eonſiderable, and nn withitr' a _— ant 
period be wholly extinguiſned. | 

The roads, and the fnger-poſt which the law hain to be creed 
on them, are kept in repair by the townſhips, that is to ſay, by the per- 
ſonal labour of each inhabitant, or a pecuniary commutation in its 
ſtead. The rate for the maintenance of the poor is alſo a town rate. 
Several houſes are eſtabliſhed for their reception in different parts of 
the ſtate, and are in — as * _ as ſuch eſtabliſhments are 
every- where elſe. 15 

Portſmouth is the only port of try in the ee of Newy⸗- 
Hampſhire, Exeter and Dover, fituate in the inner part of the ſame 
bay, and to which ſome veſſels of inferior tonnage go up, carry on 
no commerce except through the medium of Portſmouth, and have 
no cuſtom-houſe. The exportations from Portſmouth amounted, in 
1790, to one hundred and thirty - four thouſand three hundred and 
nine dollars—in 1791; to one hundred and fifty- one thouſund four 
hundred and twenty- five in 1792, to one hundred and eighty- one 
thouſand three hundred and ſixty- eight in 1793, to one hundred and 
ſeventy- ſix thouſand and eighty-three=in 1794 to one hundred and 
fixty- four thouſand two hundred and ſeventeen—in 1798, to two 
hundred and forty- fix thouſand three hundred and ſixty- four and, in 
the firſt fix months of the preſent year 1796; to two hundred and _ 
two thouſand three hundred and fifty-one. - 

The conſiderable increafe in the prefent year was 5 certifies by the 
extraordinary circumſtance of ſeveral ſhips' eotning from the Weſt<' 
Indies, which, though conſigned to other ports, were obliged to difs- 
charge their cargoes here. The produce of the ciiſtorg=Hhouſe duties 
on imported articles amounted, in 1790, to ſixteen thouſand five' 
hundred and -ſeventy-nine dollars—jitt 1791, to thirtyrone thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fify-four—in 1792, to forty-five" thouſtnd four 
hundred and ninety-nine=im 1799, to fifty-one' theuſand ſeven hun- 
dred and an elk -in 1794, to fifty-one thoufand eight hundred and 
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Ae Laad, in 105, to fifty nine thouſand ſix hundred and fifty-eight. 


The principal articles of thoſe importations are the productions of the 
Weſt- India iſlands— wine, ſoap, oil, and hemp, from Europe and 


manufactured goods. It is with'the French iſlands that New-Hamp- 
ſhire carries on the chief part of her Weſt- India trade, and with Hol- 


land and Germany of her European. - It is moſt commonly through 


the medium of Boſton, that ſhe receives her ſupplies of Britiſh goods. 
The veſſels belonging to Portſmouth that viſit hend. ſeldom touch 


there except on their return from Germany. 
The productions of New-Hampſhire are Indian corn, — * 


rye, dlack cattle, goats, ſheep, hogs, horſes, mules, poultry, flax, 
hemp, pot-aſh, pearl- aſh, timber of every kind and in great quan- 
tities. Theſe furniſh matter for her exportations: but the local 


ſituation of the country, which removes from the vicinity of the ſea a 
great number of its inhabitants, and places them nearer to the Con- 
necticut and the North-River, cauſes a great portion of the produce to 
paſs: through Albany, Ne- Vork, and the towns. of Connecticut. 


New -Hampſhire re- exports 0 * e of nnen 


rated from the Weſt- Indies. ae ie 

The total amount of the — rt * this Nate i in foreign 
trade - was in 1703, eleven thouſand ſeven, hundred and nine tons—in 
12904, twelve thouſand and eleven —in 17935, twelve thouſand nine 
hundred and ſeventy in the preſent year 1700, it is thirteen; thou- 
ſand five hundred and forty. In addition to this, the tonnage employed 
in the coaſting trade and fiſheries was, in 1703, one thouſand two 
hundred and 2 tons —in 1794, one chouſand four halafired and 


and: it now amounts, in 5d 796; to. one . r — and 
Ry. 2 579 £10993 t533 1 2979172 2.97 
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and ninety thouſand ſouls. Although almoſt all the townſhips, which 
are: generally of ſix ſquare miles, have been granted by the ſtate, ſome 


are yet wholly deſtitute of inhabitants, and many others contain very 
. 91 7 | few. 
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few. It is only from its own" population” that this ſtate can expect 
any conſiderable increaſe; for there” is no immigration to it from 
other parts. The laws of NeWeEngland had long prohibited the ad- 
miſſion of any emigrants from Europe, except Engliſhmen, who are 


not | eaſily induced to quit their native country: Since thoſe pro- 
bibitory laws have ceaſed: to be enforced, foreiga immigrants are not 


more numerous in NeWNHampſhire than at former periods; becauſe, 
in tlie firſt place, Connecticut, Rhode-Iſland, and Maſfachuſetts, have 
at preſent nearly their due quantutm of population; and, in the ſe- 
cond” place, becauſe the tide of foreign immigration, having long 


ſinee taken its courſe toward the ſtates of New Vork, Pennſylvania, 


&c: will, for a long time to come; flow in the fame channels, at- 
tracted by motives of conſanguinity, and the various relations exiſting 
between the new immigrants and the old. Such immigrations from 
thoſe three populous ſtates of New-England, as do not take a weſtern 
direction, incline toward Vermont in preference to New-Hampſhire, 
becauſe in Vermont the lands are cheaper.” The ſtate of Vermont, 
moreover, at the time of its formation, paſſed a law, unjuſt in itſelf, 
but favourable to a ſpeedy increaſe of population in the country. A 
great part of its lands had been granted in the maſs to the inhabitants 
of New-Hampſhire by the governors of that ſtate, of which Vermont 
then conſtituted a part. When erected into a ſeparate common- 
wealth, the legiſlature of Vermont declared that every perſon taking 
poſſeſſion of the uninhabited lands, by whomſoever owned, ſhould en- 
joy them unmoleſted during the ſpace of ſeven years. Allured by 
this invitation, outcaſts, debtors, needy adventurers, flocked thither 
from all quarters. The inhabitants of New-Hampſnire, who were 
the proprietors of thoſe lands, fearing to ſee themſelves entirely de- 
prived of them, concluded bargains with the new-comers on what= 
ever terms the latter were pleaſed to allow. In conſequence of theſe 
tranſactions, the population of Vermont received ſo rapid an inereaſe, 
that, although ten years ſince it hardly contained forty thouſand in- 
babitants, it now reckons above a hundred thouſand; and land ſtill 
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continues there at a lowet price than in New-Hampſhire, where from 
one to five dollars are paid per atre in the interior part of the country, 
Accondirig to the number of inhabitants ene — in the — 
Where the purchaſe B made. 

. . Free ſchools are ſupported at the — id in- New-Hampfhire, 
23 in Maſſachuſetts: with this difference, | howover, that in none of 
them do children receive the firſt leflons in reading. The pupils are 
zuſtructed in writing and arithmetic—in Latin, as far as Virgil and 
Cicero in Greek, ſo fur only as to tranſlate the Teſtainent—and in 
che principles of the Engliſh language. An academy at Exeter pur- 
ſues the courſe of education a little farther, and gives ſome tincture of 
the ſciences. The univerſity of New-Heatnpſhire is at Dartmouth en 
ConneRiout-River. The patents, of the children are bound to have 
them taught to-read. The want of gratuitous inſtruction in that firſt 
Rage is certainly a bar to the —— —— of nde, 

The more 1 2 of wiese the: more — am I convinced that 
the underſtandings of the people are every- where good. The inbabi- 
tants are induſtrious : each family has its domeſtic manufactories where 
the. neceſſary articles of clothing are fabricated and died: yet few fa- 
milies refrain from purchaſing at the retailer's ſtore ſome European 
ſtuffs. ox zibands, that they; may not, at the meetiug on ſunday, appear 
leſs fine than their neighbours. 

The militia of New-Hampſhire is divided into enen reg» 
ments» and amounts to twenty-eight' thouſand men, of whom two 
thauſapd are cavalry, and fix hundred artilleriſts. 

Notwithſtanding the clauſe in the conſtitution which requires the 
profeſſion of the proteſtant religion as a qualification for every public 
| office, unbounded religious freedom prevails in the ſtate, and almoſt 
every ſect of Chriſtians: have here public places of worſhip. 

The moſt ancient ſettlements iv New-Hampſhire were formed 
 foon after thoſe of Maſſachuſetts, | Portſmouth and Dover are, the 
Places where the firſt eſtabliſhments were made, But diſturbances 


baving 
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having ariſen in this province, and introduced a ſtate of anarchy which 
became intolerable to the majority of the inhabitants, they put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the colony of Maſſachuſetts which was 
in a much more flouriſhing condition, and where a more regular 
ſyſtem of laws - was- followed. They incorporated tbemſelves with 
Maſſachuſetts in 1642-: but the province of New-Hampſhire be- 
coming more populous, and ſome diſcontents having broken out on 
occafion of the ſuperiority which: Maſſachuſetts aſſumed over it—and 
theſe diſcontents being moreover embittered by quarrels on the ſubject 
of religion—the inhabitants petitioned the Engliſh court that their 
colony might again' became a ſeparate province; and accordingly, by 
an edict iſſued in 1679, Charles the Second granted their requeſt, and 
created New-Hampſhire a diſtin and royal province. 

One of the ſix frigates voted two years ſince by Congreſs was to 
have been built here: but, like thoſe of Portſmouth in Virginia and 
of New-York, it is among the three of which the national legiflature 
at their laſt ſeſſion countermanded the conſtruction. The timber, 
which coſt ſo much money, remains in the dock-yard half-wrought ; 
and, notwithſtanding all the care which, people ſay, will be taken for 
its preſervation, a very ſmall portion of it will after a few years be 
fit for ſervice, In a dock-yard adjoining to that where this frigate 
was begun, the ſame workmen who were employed upon it are now 
building one intznded to carry thirty-two guns, which was firſt laid 
on the ſtocks a month ſince, and is to be finiſhed by next ſpring. Tt 
is a preſent demanded of the United States by the dey of Algiers, as 
an inducement to his faithful obſervance of the treaty he has con- 
cluded with them. It is aſſerted that this condition, which the exe. 
cutive power of the United States is eager ſpeedily to comply with, 
is the reſult of a ſupplemental treaty which will remain unknown till 
the next ſeſſion of Congreſs ; but that there can exiſt no doubt that 
neceſſity will oblige them to ratify it. When we recollect that thoſe 
fx frigates were voted for the purpoſe of repreſſing the piracies of the 
Algerines—when we read the treaty fince concluded, and fee a frigate 


given 
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given to thoſe ſame Algerines as a. preſent from America—we might 
reaſonably be ſurprized if the power of the United States, and the 
conſiſtency of their en n were a in high repute at Al- 
er S. Al [ 8 24 

In going to Portſmouth, 1 pl the Fu 1 as laſt. year, 
through Salem, Newbury, Hampton. I have therefore no new in- 


formation to offer, except that almoſt every article is riſen in price, 


and that ſhip-building is carried on in all the creeks with ſtill greater 
activity than during the laſt year, as if trade were always to be car- 
ried on in American bottoms to the ſame extent. But the war can- 
not endure ſor- ever: and, on the return of peace, many of the ſhip- 
owners will diſcover that they A have — eat — to 


greater advantage. Wi 4 


I returned from Portſmouth by are a I was at e 
of ſeveral miles from the ſea, and it is not longer than the other; but 
it is leſs agreeable, and more; difficult, inaſmuch. as it croſſes mountains 
and ſands, and eſpecially as it lies py a . beautiful and * culti- 
vated countrye + d % "24 n 


EXE TER. 


Fe: This town, fourteen miles diſtant from Portſmouth, is 5 the ſeat of 


the government of New-Hampſhire, and ſituate in the county of 


| Rockingham, on the river Surampſeot, at the head of the bay of 


Piſcataqua. It contains about three hundred and fifty houſes, and from : 
ſixteen to ſeventeen hundred inhabitants. The houſes are tolerably 
neat ; and the place receives a good ſhare of activity from ſeveral mills 


for corn, paper, fulling, tobacco, chocolate, and ſawing, and from ſome 


iron-works. | | | N 
I have obſerved that there was an academy in this town. It was 


incorporated in 1781 by an act of the legiſlature, under the name of 
„ Phillips's Exeter Academy,” from the name of a Mr. Phillips, a 


miniſter of Exeter, who was the principal donor to it, —Before the 
revolution, 
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revolution, and at the time when Portſmouth carried on an extenſive 
commerce, many veſſels were built at Exeter: but, ſiuce the decline 
of the trade of Portſmouth, the ſhip-building at Exeter has dwindled 
almoſt to nothing; not more than two or three veſſels being annually 
built there, and, theſe being only ſloops. No veſſels above the bunlen | 
of twenty tons gan go up to that town. ./- _ 

Under the head of Portſmouth I forgot to notice a pastieulatity 
en would there have been more properly placed than under the 
head of Exeter, although the ſame fact exiſts here alſo. It is, that 
in that conſiderable town, where all the houſes except one or two are 
built of wood, the only mode practiſed for cleaning the chimneys is to 
ſet themen fire. That operation is performed in rainy weather, 
that the roofs; which are covered with ſhingles, may be the leſs ex- 
poſed to catch ſire from the flying ſparks. There is not an inſtance 
on record of any miſchief having been cauſed by this ſingular proceſs. 
of cleaning the chimneys, The want of chimney-ſweepers firſt gave 
riſe to this practice, which is at length ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed by 
habit, as to be now employed in preference to any other, even when 
ſweeps happen to paſs through the town. The ſame cuſtom almoſt 
univerſally prevails in all the ſmall towns or villages © of New-E England, 
and alſo in many other parts of America. | 


3 pig * > bd #. 
A HAVER-HHILL. 


* 4 | 1 , 
From Exeter to Haver-hill, the country wears the appearance of a 


deſert ; preſenting to the view an almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
woods of the pooreſt Kind and of the ſmalleſt growth—here and there 
a few acres cultivated—but bad land, bad culture, indifferent houſes: 
the traveller fancies himſelf at the diſtance of a hundred miles from 
any "inhabited country. , Within a few miles from Haver-hill the 
country aſſumes a more pleafing aſpect; the land is better, the culti- 
vation more regular, and the houſes more fightlys, Haver-hill is in 


the ſtate of MalllFhuletls, and ſituate on the Merrimack, the ſame 
| river 


8 
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river which forms the port of Newbury. Over this river was built in 
1994 a tolerably handſome- bridge, conſiſting of three wooden-arches, 
Fr each a hundred and eighty- two feet in breadth, and ſupported by ſtone 
piers and. buttreſſes. This bridge is not ſafficiently ligbt i in its upper 
part : and as the intervals between the arches are not raiſed to a level 
with the tops of, the vaults, there is a deſcent from each to the plat-' 
| form of the pier and an aſcent to the next, ſo as to render the paſſage 
unpleaſant. But civil architecture has not yet made ſufficient advances 
to improvement in this new country to admit-of vending paid 
to the convenienee of travellers. » * 
A A conſiderable number of ſhips are actinally built at-Haver-hille 
often fifty or ſixty. The greater number of, them are ſbich in the 
ſouthern ſtates. Only fix veſſels are owned by the» mere hants of this 
port, and employed in the Weſt· Indian and even in the European 
trade but they take their cargoes to Boſton, whence are procured 
the foreign commodities neceſſary for thewconfumption-and trade of 
Haver-hill, which ſupplies many townſhips in the back country. The 
- flores here ars numerous and well ſtocked: and the manufactories 
chat claim more - particular notice are a pretty conſiderable one of 
ſail-elgth; and ſome diſtillerien Although Hemp is produced both 
in New-Hampſhire and Maſſachuſetts, that of | Rufflan growth is 
| alone uſed in this ſail- W ; ; and it 1 from 
ö | Boſton. wo "PSY «© * 


I have been aſſured that vellels of a hundred tons * can come 
up ta Haver-hill in the bigh tides. This town, whieh cbntains be, 
tween two and three thouſand inhabiffflhts, is moreover in a ſtate of 
increaſe; and a great number of handſame houſes are now building 
in it. The price of land in its. vieinity A hundred dollars the acre- 

* x ſome diſtance, it is only thirty. The agriculture in its immediate 
environs is almoſt ſolely confined to Fadia «corn and meadow. It is 
© eaſy here to procure workmen; and their wages are four ſhillings and 
© ning, pence per. daß and, ſeven dollars per month. A maſon can earn 
 feven ſhillings, a houſe-carpenter Poe ſhillings, and a ſhip-carpenter | 


* * 2 * ; two 
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two dollars. Philadelphia flour now ſells here at thirteen dollars the 
barrel, that of the country produce at fix or ſeven, This enormous 
differenoe ariſes not only from the difference in the beauty of the grain 
and inthe goodneſs of the mills, but alſo from the adulteration of the 
country flour, which, not being ſubject to any inſpection, is mixed with 
the flour of peas, beans, and potatoes, and thus is inferior in quality 
even to good Indian meal, 


5 OA RETURN TO BOSTON. 

Beyond Haver-hill bridge the traveller enters the townſhip of 
Brentford,” which-is a part of the county of Eſſex, and where the land 
ſtill preſents the ſame appearance. In this townſhip is a confiderable 
manufacture of men's ſhoes for exportation. The number daily pro- 
duced by the workmen of this little place is eſtimated at two hundred 
pair, Theſe ſhoes, which are of good materials and well made, are 
fold at four ſhillings-and nine pence halfpenny the pair. The leather 
employed in making them comes from the Ye ves * of Do- 
mingo. 

From Haver-hill to Boſton the country is quite rich, abounding in 
good houſes and beautiful farms. © The townſhip of Andover in par- 
ticular is remarkable for its charming meadows, and the numerous 
herds of fine cattle with which they are ſtocked. | 

On this little journey I chatted, according to my cuſtom, with every 
one whom I found diſpoſed for converſation : and it is not very common 
in America to find perſons who are averſe to it, eſpecially among thoſe 
who do not rank among the fut claſs of ſociety. I every-1chere ob- 
ſeved a ſenſe of reſpect for the preſident, but an indifference on the 

fubject of his reſignation. He is old; and men cannot laſt for ever: 
ſuch is the general remark. Beſides, leſs importance is attached to the 
choice of his ſucceſſor than I ſhould have expected. In this part of 
the country indeed the votes will be pretty generally in favour of John 
Adams. © He is a good man,” ſaid to me a Colohel Beverley Who 
Vor. II. , D d keeps 
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keeps a tavern : 4 Jefferſon is alſo a good man: we cannot fail to find 
good men in America.“ 
The general ſpirit * opinion of the people are the A berg a as 
throughout all New-England, and indeed in almoſt every art of 
America a heart - felt recollection of the ſervices rendered by France, 
and of the evils inflicted by England. Neither the new political ſub- 
- tilities reſpecting the real motives of thoſe ſervices, nor the documents 
of national ingratitude which are the; reſult of them, have yet impaired 
the friendly diſpoſitions entertained by the people of America toward 
France. They remember that ſhe aided them in the hour of need: 
they wiſh her proſperity, take an intereſt in her ſucceſſes, and eiſjoy 

them with delight. - They equally remember that England buragd 
and deſtroyed: their houſes, and did them all the miſchief in her power. 
They would not however on that agegunt join with Frauce to wage 
war againſt England: they ſtill equally continue to ſupply their wants 
with the articles of Britiſh manufacture (which circumſtance, be it 
obſerved. en paſſantʒ affords a juſt ſubject of animadvetſion on the want 
of ſleilful management in the former French government); but they 
pour forth their ardent prayers for the welfare of France. The at- 
tachment to La Fayette, fo perceptibly diminiſhed in the great towns 
even fince my arrival in America, has ſuffered no abatgment in the 
other parts of the contient; and numbers of honeſt ſouls are every- 
where found who declare that a general tax, impoſed for the ſole pur- 
poſe of raiſing for him a conſiderable property, would be paid with the 
greateſt chearfulneſs 1 the whole extent of e. b 


* 1 *& 6 . * \ > 6h 
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1 hid time I found Boſton in a ſlate. of a e The . 
cauſe is ſomething of a much more ſerious nature than the reſignation 
of the preſident: it is the intelligence af the reſolytion announced by. 

France of cauſing her ſhips of war and privateers to ſeize every neutral 
; veſſel laden wh Foods, of Britiſh, manufacture. Already, I believe, in 
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'this journal, I have mentioned ſuch an event as likely. to take place 
q as being a juſt and perhaps over-tardy retaliation for the capture of 
Amerigan ſhips laden with proviſions for France—as a meaſure which, 
conſidered in a commercial view, infficts à deeper wound on Britain 
than on America, ſince two thirds of the cargoes exported from or im- 
ported into America are the property of Engliſh houſes—and which, 
in ſhort; even if it were to prove ſevere in its operation on the Ame- 
rican commerce, finds its apology in the late treaty coneluded between 
England and America, in the active part which the American mer- 
chants took» in that treaty, and in the facility with which they de- 
livered up to the Engliſh without reſiſtance or reclamation the veſſels 
laden for France, 1 do not think I am blinded by my affection for 
my county when / I thus juſtify the ſtep lately taken by her governors, 
and proribunce this ſevere meaſure to be within the bounds of at 
ner which is conſiſtent with the dreadful right of war. | 
am convinced that every honeſt man, who is unbiaſſed by private 
intereſt and abſolute maſter of his own opinion, will think as I do on 
the ſubject : but he could not, any more than I, flatter himſelf with 
the hope of bringing over the commercial houſes of America to his ſen- 
timents : * a loſing gameſter cannot ſmile, ſays the old proverb; and 
it is beyond all doubt that this deciſive act of the French goverhment, 
the object of which is to ruin the manufactures and trade of England, 
will be deeplyfelt by the commercial fortunes of this continent. Ac- 
cordingly the merchants of Boſton, or at leaſt a part of them, exclaim 
againſt it as fraught with injuſtice, horror, treachery, and openly ex- 
preſs their wiſhes that America ſhould declare war againſt France. 
Theſe puerile wiſhes ſhew what loſs they fear, and how far their 
Toney of it influences their judgement. 
| That intelligence was the ſole topic of converſation in Boſton at 
the time of my arrival nevertheleſs it found apologiſts among the in- 
| Habitants, even among thoſe engaged in trade. Since the more recent 
news that a French fleet is on its way to Halifax, people talk leſs 
loudly againſt that declaration: for fear, as well as intereſt, has its in- 
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fluence. If France, while ſhe does ſome little injury to the commerce 
of America, ſhows that ſhe has it in her power to do (till greater, ſhe 
will find ſo many friends in all that claſs of the Americans who now 
declare againſt her. Such is the mode that has been purſued by Eng- 
land; an, however painful it may be to-make the remark, it is a good 
and effectual mode, * 9 * 

With reſpect to myſelf, it is with abiaſure I conſider: the meaſure 
cal by France as a mean of compelling England to a ſpeedy peace 
-—an event which will prove a bleſſing to the Britiſh nation, and a ſtill 
greater bleſſing to the inhabitants of France: for peace will more 
than any thing ele contribute to give ſtability to their liberty and con- 
ſtitution, whereas they are both expoſed to conſtant danger by the war. 
Let us then hope that a durable peace will reſtore to Europe that 
tranquillity and ſecurity of which ſhe ſo greatly ſtands in need, and 
that France, capable of ſupporting the trying burden of proſperity, 
willahow herſelf as great and genegous at the moment of ſheathing the 
ſword as ſhe has been terrible while ſhe wielded it: let us hope that 
ſuch a peace will ſoon confer on the French people all that plenitude 
of happineſs which they cannot fail to enjoy under a government who 
ſhall have leiſure to devote their thoughts to a good oem of ad- 
miniſtration. 

After a third reſidence of a db at Boſton, I ba quitted it to 
rocced toward Philadelphia, It was not without-regret that I parted 
from ſeveral perſons who had continued to ſhow me the ſame multi- 
plied. marks of friendly intereſt and obliging attention which they had 
laviſhed on me in the preceding year. At the head of the lift I will 
place Doctor Euſtis, a man as really good as he is agreeable, prudent, 
enlightened in his opinions, liberal in his ſentiments and conduct, eſ- 
ſentially amiable. and eſtimable, and endowed with an independence of 
character which ſecures all thoſe qualities on a firm bafis. I have 
conceived for him a ſincere friendſhip, which ſeparation or diſtance 
will never prevent me from cultivating. 


, 
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MARLBOROUGH, AND THE WILLIAMS FAMILY. 


The firſt night of my journey, Oktober 13, 1 . at Marlborough 
in the houſe of the ſame Williamses where I had been fick laſt year, 
and had experienced ſuch remarkable attentions, from the family. 1 
would not on any account have paſſed their door without ſtopping. 
They received me with cordial demonſtrations of pleaſure. | People 
delight in ſeeing thoſe to whom they have rendered ſervice and i felt 
a fincere ſatisfaction in again beholding thoſe to whom I felt ſo many * 
obligations. Honeſt Williams's crops have been good this ſeaſon in 
every department of his huſbandry. His farm, which I perambylated 
in company with him, is in excellent condition: he plentifully dungs 
his land; and in conſequence his meadows yield him from ſix to eight 
thouſand weight of hay per acre. He reaps from fifty to ſixty buſhels 
of Indian corn per acre; aud, the Indian corn bearing a price of ſeven 
or eight ſhillings the buſhel, each acre thus produces him about ſeventy 
dollars. The wages of his workmen are increaſed: laſt year they were 
ten dollars per month; this year they are twelve; and, at the time 
of the hay- making, he was obliged in ſome inſtances to pay fo high as 
twenty dollars. The lands of his farm would not, in their prefent 
ſtate, be ſold for leſs than three hundred dollars per acre: he lets ſome 
near his own habitation at a Tent proportioned to the value of a hun- 
dred and fifty. « 2 „ WO 2 3 

This country of Maſſachuſetts, however mountainous, is in a general 
ſtate of good cultivation: but although in ſome townſhips large quan- 
tities of wheat are produced, the principal objects of culture are In- 
dian corn, potatoes. and meadow. N 

The political opinions of old Williams have 41 no 8 ; 
he ſtill continues a zealous admirer of the preſident, {till hates the Eng- 
liſh. Speaking to me of the preſident's refignatory addreſs, Does 
it not,“ ſaid he, © contain great truths? But what does he mean by 
that fondneſs and that antipatby which he does not wiſh the Ameri- 

cans 
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cans to entertain? It is ſaid that he alludes to the French and Eng- 
liſh: I ſhould not be over pleaſed with that: but the old man 
knows. more of. the matter than we ; and n no doubt he has * rea- 


ſons for what he ſays.” + op ** 
ru. ny __ 8 
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F rom Marlborough to Brook field where ended my ſecond day's 
jaroey, the face of the country continues. the ſame, and the ſame cul- 


3 tivation prevails. In the environs of Brookfield are raifed wheat, 


harley, rye, a little Indian corn, and a great quantity 'of potatoes. 
Grounds kept i in good order yield two hundred buſhels of the latter per 
acre, which being ſold at two ſhillings the buſhel, each acre yields of 
courſe a product of ſixty· ſx dollars. However abundant the crops. of 
potatoes may prove, a ready ſale is found for them at that price. In 
the vicinity of this place are reared great numbers of cattle, which are 
quickly 'taken'aff as ſoon as theyre fit for the market. Excluſive of 
the conſumption in the town, which is not inconfiderable; large c quan- 
tities of beef are here ſalted for exportation. Some horſes are alſo 
rrared. The lands are dunged, but not near ſo well as in the neigh» 
bourhood of Boſton: The meadows in' good condition 'produce never- 
theleſs ſix thouſand weight of hay per acre. Indian corn bears no 
higher price here than nine pence the buſhel. The lands in the central 
and moſt populous part of the townſhip ſen for two hundred and thirty 
dollars the acre ; ſomewhat farther back, and in large parcels, for no 
more tham thirty- four: a few acres of picked land would be rated at 
ſeventy. A pair of oxen fit for the yoke coſt from ſeventy to a hundred 
dollars; good milch-cows from twenty-five to thirty” In there N 
ſome augmentation has taken place ſince laſt year. Win 

In the election of the future preſident, the votes of this diſtrict, as of 
by far the greater part of New. England, will be in favour of John 
Adams: but it appears, though to my very great aſtoniſhment, that the 
nomination to that high office oeeupies only a very moderate me of 
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F rom Brookfield to Palmer * country is more hilly,, * the tops 
of the hills are leſs cultivated : 
tain height up their ſides, as well as over the valleys. The meadows 
are covered with numerous . herds of cattle, and of a good breed. 
Here the traveller has to paſs through more woods than he had yet 

met with ſihce his departure from Boſton.— Philadelphia flour, which 
had fallen two months ſince to ten dollars, has riſen in the country. parts 
to thicteen and fourtcen, That of domeſtic growth coſts only nine 
dollars: but, notwithſtanding this difference, the Philadelphia | owe. is 


preferred Fan it can be procured. 
* 
SPRINGFIELD. —TAE' ARSENAL, { ra: 
* , 

| As far as Springfield the coontryliibies ſtill leſs dppearance' ofEul- 
tivation ; and at fix or ſeven miles from that town it is no better than 
a parched tract of ſand where grow ſome dimitutive pines, The ſoil 
is alſo very ſandy at' Springfield : but the proximity of Connecticut- 
River, and more careful culture, render it more" productive. Rye, 
Indian corn, potatoes, and meadow, are the moſt frequent objects of 
cultivation. Some farmers ſow wheat, particularly on this ne w grou unds: 


but of ten wheat crops hardly one is even tolerable, as the land is ex- 
tremely ill manured in this diſtrict. In the town, land may be pur- 
chaſed for fixty-fix dollars the acre: in the centre, however, and near 
the river, there are acres which would coſt two hundred ; but they 
are few : farther back, the value 1 is from eight to ſixteen. 

The prices of the country produce and of labour are nearly the fame 
here as at Palmer and Brookfield, or perhaps ſomewhat lower. It is 
eaſy to find workmen at four or five thillings per day, without food, 
and for nine dollars per mont. 


Springfield is a neat and tolerably well. built village containing a 


154 : popula tion 


cultivation however extends to a cer- 
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population of eighteen hundred inhabitants. Here 1s eſtabliſhed one 
of the arſenals of the United States, where muſkets are fabricated, 
cannons and howitzers caſt, gun- carriages conſtructed, &c. but in 
ſmall number. The magazines do not contain above ten thouland 
muſkets, of which ſeven thouſand are French, and of the old make of 
1708. That model, which has long fince been reformed in France, 

is the one Which is followed in America; and the imitation is yet im- 
perfect. It cannot however be ſaid that thoſe muſkets are bad: 
their chief defect is that of being too heavy at the-extremity. 

Thirty pieces of cannon, of which twenty are French, are alſo con- 
tlined in theſe magazines. Thoſe of American foundery ſeemed to 
me to be well ae > : the carriages are ſo likewiſe : but theit number 
and their ſpecies do not correſpond with the cannons and howitzers. 
In every particular, there appears to me a want of intelligence in the 

general direction of the ordnance i in America. © Beſides, the quantities 


1 


are furniſhed by : a contractor, from whom the Hreftors 1 receive them ; 
and he receives from the United States eleven dollars for each muſket. 
Another contractor ſupplies the caunon : but, as he was abſent on buſi- 
neſß, I could not learn any particulars reſpecting the price of theſe, It 
would be uſeleſs for me to enter into any further details concerning 
this arſenal, which, though one of the principal i in the United Rates, 
adds nothing to their ſtrength. | 
A Frenchman. Monfieur Pourchereſſe Bourguignon, formerly : an 
officer i in the royal Swediſh regiment m the French ſervice, is an aſſiſt- 
ant to the director. He ſeems to be as good a man as he is unfortu- 
nate. He has a wife and children, and poſſeſſes no other means of 
ſupporting, himſelf and them than the falary of his office, which 
is only three hundred and fi ixty dollars per annum. But he has 
the good ſenſe to be ſatisfied with the Americans, to live on friendly 
terms with them, to enjoy their eſteem and affection, and to ſhew hin- 


ſelf 
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ſelf grateful toward thoſe who have rendered him ſervice. His wife, 
yet in the years of youth, is intereſting by her figure,'her misfortunes, 
and her fortitude. They both have merited and gained the general 
eſteem and intereſt of all the inhabitants of Springfield. 

There are beſides at Springfield a good diſtillery, a paper-mill, and 
a tannery: there was alfo a tolerably extenſive manufactory of ſail- 
cloth : but it has fallen to decay in conſequence of the-exceſhve price 
of labour in that branch, together with the difficulty of procuring 
workmen or inducing them to ſtay. Let me further obſerve that 
Springfield, whoſe firſt ſettlement dates from the year 1636, has dur- 
ing the laſt twenty years received no acceſſion of new inhabitants. 

Mr. Lyman, a member of Congreſs, for whom I had a letter from 
my friend Colonel Burr whom I had cafually met at Boſton, appeared 
to me temperate in his opinions, moderate and gentle in his diſpoſition. 
He is, like the majority of the ſtate which he repreſents, a federalift in 
his politics, but more tolerant than many others for thoſe who think 
differently from him, and whom he nevertheleſs continues to eſteem 
and love. The general temper of the people here, as in the other 
parts of the country which I have traverſed, is that of reſpect for the 
preſident, attachment to the conſtitution, averſion to war, and an ar- 
dently favourable diſpoſition toward the French. 

Excluſive of the ſmaller manufaQtories which I have wentighed as 
exiſting in Springfield townſhip, there is alſo a peeing of caſt 
iron, belonging to an aſſociation of ſeveral partners, of whom one of 
the principal is a Colonel Smith, ho keeps a, ſhop in the town. The 
ore which is employed in it is dug up from a fwamp at the diſtance 
of a mile from the. foundery, which is itſelf four miles diſtant from 
Springfield. This manufaRoty produces coarſe heavy works, prin- 
cipally pots for maple-fugar, with which all the inhabitants of the 
back country provide themſcives2 it likewiſe furniſhes common pots, 
andirona, &c. For ſome time after its firſt eſtabliſhment it did a con- 
fiderable deal of work: but it has experienced a material diminution 
from the operation of the fame cauſes which impede the ſucceſs of 

"Yor. II. E e every 
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every kind of manufacture in America ; and it now hardly does more 
than upp pennen of the Ann r 
CANAL or HADLEY. 


Eng A- 


At the eat, . ien Gem Springfield, at a . called 
Hadley, are the falls of Connecticut - River. To avoid them, a little 
 canabof-qwo miles has been dug, Which thus extends the navigation 
ſixty or eighty miles farther. This canal s raiſed above twenty fect 
higher than the bed of the riuer: the boats are raiſed to and lowered 
from it without the aid of water, by means of an inclined plane. 
They are placed in a kind of cradle ſo framed as to fit their ſhape, and 
then drawn up flom the river to tlie canal, or let down ſrom the canal 
to the river, by the working of a capſtern, that is turned by a wheel 
which the ſtream of the river puts in motion. The boats are not un- 
loaded for this operation. I hadi ſeen in France the plan of a ſimilar 
project, of which Monſieur Brule claimed the invention. Time alone 
can aſcertain whether, as was apprehended in F rance, the durability of 


the boats will be * by 1 e I am inclined to fear _ 
it will. dn £ TIL 
| 100151] vc rk N 15 | 
b -WEST-SPRINGFIELD AND WESTFIELD. Tx" 
A2 to & us ei 548 on awor þ! in ine 
2 On quitti Springfield you — Contiltioat-River's in a en 
good boat, ng edges, however, you would wiſſi to ſee ſome what 
higher: for, in their preſent low ſtate, they would not be ſafe with 
unquiet horſes. Beyond the river you enter the townſhip of Weſt- 
Springfield, one of the richeſt and moſt populous in the ſtate of Maſſa- 
chuſetts. On this fide of thei river the lands ate conſiderably better 
than on the Springfield fide; and many of the inhabitants of the latter 
place are proprietors of them: they are principally Taid out in mea 
dows, where cattle of every kind are reared in great numbers. The 
townſhip of Weſtfield, which wbontiguous to it, is leſs happy in rich- 
| 24 17 .;0 webG. 
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neſs of ſoil; and ſtill far inferior in population: accordingly many tracts 
of land, which would be capable of producing good crops, remain un- 
cultivated. Weſtficld; ſituate on a river bearing the fame name, is a neat 
well-built little village, ſtanding in the middle of a plain. The ſoil is 
a rich ſandy earth, and the priucipal mode of cultivation bete, as elſe; 
where in the adjoining tracts, is meadow. The new grounds are fown 
with wheat, as is the practice with all the new-cleared lands which 
are not of the firſt quality. The labourer is paid from, eight to 
nine dollars per month: Wheat is ſold at nine ſhillings the buſhel, 
Indian corn at five, oats at two ; and a pajr of good oxen coſt ſeventy 
dollars. The price of new lands is from three-to ten dollars per acre, 
according to theit quality and ent farm-lots, twenty or 
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"In pevoneding wl Ci 8 rockbridepiths uereice Gt 
Gyely paſſes through the townſhips of Brentfordi, London, Bethlehem, 
Ruſſel, and Kyruingham, occupying the whole hręadth of the Green 
Mountains, of which the ridge is above twenty miles broad, and, ; as I 
think I haye elſewhere obſerved, begins at Newhaven, whence, perf 
ing the ſtates of. Connecticut, Maſſachuſetts, and Vermont, it reaches to $9 
the River Saint-Laurence, i in. Canada. The land.1 in! theſe. townſhips, is 


140 


indifferent, and very thinly peopled: in travelling through them, one 
fancies himſelf in the diſtrict of Maine, ot in the back part of t the Ge- 


neſſee country one ſees; patches of new cleared ground: in all the dif- 
ferent ſtages of progręſſive i improvement: but, ſuch iights, are very dar on 
from numerous. The pries of, land dere ge eſß ge fifteen ſhil- 


lings. 2 547 to — « J _ PGo: 
One might; be aſignilbed.: has, 4 lituats *. country is ſo near to 
the great marts for produce, the emjgrations, from Connegicut, aud 
even from the gver;pgpulous, parts of Maſſaphuſctts,, go. get e 
courſe in this, direction, rather, than toward Vermont. or the Ge enclle leg 
a Ee 2 country. 
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country. But, in emigrating, the American gives a preference, above 
every thing elſe, to the land which he thinks the beſt, and is not with- 
held by any confideration of proximity to his family o connexions, or 
by the greatneſs of the diſtance which be will have to traverſe in queſt 
of it r and the'vricleared lands of Maſſachuſetts are far from equal to 
thoſe of the Geneſſee, the Ohio, Teneſſee, &c. 

I mall in future ſay nothing of my converſations with the people 
with whom 1 fall into company. They are all in the fame ſtrain; 


and I am'convinced' that the idea I have ny _ of nt in this 


ar is preciſely accurate, © an. 
Stockbridtze is one of the richeſt en in the * of Maſſhch- 


forts, All its land is /cultivated; except a very ſmall portion, which 
will ſoon in its turn receive culture like the reſt. No timber is here 
preſerved beyond what is requiſite for fuel. This townſhip is for the 
moſt part ſituate in a valley, but extends alſo upon ſome hills of no 
great elevation. The ſoil is excellent, and almoſt all laid down in 
meadow. The catile, butter, cheeſe, and fuck other produQtions as 
are not couſumed on the ſpot, are generally fent to New · Vork. Some- 
| rtainty of obtaining a higher” priee at Boſton induces the 
farmer to give a Preference to the latter place, with which however 
the communication 1 difficult, becauſe of the diſtance, and of the 
mountainous country that f is to be traverſed. In ſuch caſes, all the 
other articles, except the cattle, are fent'down to-New-York by the 
North-River which paſſes within twenty miles of mmm 104 
tlanſported from New - Vork to Boſton by ſen. 

There are likewiſe ſome forges and caſt- iron - works in this town- 


hy but the high rate of workmen's wages, and the ſcantinefs of the 


mine which begins to be exhauſted, have for ſome years paſt cauſed a 
conlderable diminution of their labours. The eaſy circumſtances en- 


joyed by the inhabitants render workmen ſcarce, and high in their de- 


mands. The wages at preſent paid to them are from thirteen to fif- 
teen dollars per month. The price of wheat is two dollars the buſhel, 
of Indian corn, one dollar ; of oats, two ſhillings. A pair of oxen coft 

from 
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ſrom ninety to « hundred and ten dollars. Land bears the price of 
from fifteen to twenty dollars the acre, in farm-lots. 
I have here ſeen Mr. Sedgwick, with whom I was acquainted at 
Philadelphia, and by whom I have been very hoſpitably entertained. 
In all the private relations of ſociety he is an excellent man : but in 
his politics he is ſomewhat warm, and not a little intolerant. He had 
long been a member. of the houſe of repreſentatives in Congreſs, 
where he was a frequent ſpeaker : he has lately been appointed a 
ſenator. Mr. Sedgwick exerts all his influence to carry the election 
of a member to fill the ſeat which he has vacated, in favour of Mr. 
Williams, his pupil and friend, who ſeems even a hotter zealot than 
himſclf in Engliſh politics. Mr. Williams has for competitor general 
Skinner, a man of the age of fixty years, who has all his life been ho- 
nourably employed in public offices, and who, when he had it in his 
power to rival Mr, Sedgwick in his election ſome years fince, volins 
tarily withdrew his name on a promiſe from the latter of procuring 
for him the votes of his friends to fill the firſt vacancy. But Mr. 
Skinner was once heard to ſay in a public houſe laſt year, that he did 
not approve of the treaty with England: and, ſuch is the toleration 
of the oppoſite party, that no one can in their opinion be an honeſt 
man without approving of that treaty. Mr. Sedgwick in conſe= 
quenee oppoſes him, and gives to Mr. Williams all his influence, 
which is pretty coufiderable in theſe parts. Such is the account 
which I have received of this affair from ſeveral perſons. The Stock- 
bridge gazette is full of thoſe ſcandalous quarrels, and may very well, 
in that particular, vie with thoſe of Gorges: In it General Skinner 
is branded as an antifederaliſt, and as no good man,” becauſe be 
diſlikes the treaty ; and he is accuſed of entertaining a predilectioti fot 
France and an averſion to England. Mr. Williams is abuſed ot the 

oppoſite ground. 

At the diſtance of thirty miles from Stockbridge, and i in Wilkam 
fownſhip, is a college which confers the different degices inferior to 


hat of deer. It is faid to be a toletably good feminary. | 
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In a walk which I took with Mr. Sedgwick: to Great-Barrington, 
I ſaw a continued tract of beautiful country, fine land, well cultivateq, 


all in meadow, and a moſt excellent ſoil. As far as New-York; the 
land is faid to be of the fame quality. WY : Lata 


CHARACTER OF THE INHABITANTS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


- Before I quit Maſſachuſetts, I muſt add ſome ſhort remarks to what 
I have already had occaſion to, ſay reſpecting the character of its inhabi- 


tants. They are perhaps a more unmixed people than any other in 
the United States, except thoſe , of Counccticut, who are cqually fo, 


and for the ſame reaſons. Such'of-them as are not of Engliſh birth 
are natives of America, who. have ſettled in Maſſachuſetts after a 


previous eſtabliſhment in ſome. of the other ſtates. The number of 


Europeans 1s therefore ſmall in theſe two ſtates; ; and their inhabitants 
diſplay in conſequence more ſtriking marks of a common character 


and a national ſpirit, than thoſe of the other parts of the Union, 
| whom they likewiſe unqueſtionably ſurpaſs, in induſtry, activity, and 
| enterpriſe. Their univerſal and predominating paſſion is the deſire 


of gain: it is openly avowed ; and thoſe people, under an appearance 
of frank bluntneſs, conceal no ſmall portion. of ſhrewdneſs and cun- 
ning. Hence it is a common ſaying in the other ſtates that the 


Yankeys are honeſt according to the letter of the law.” 1 know not 


how far it may be conſiſtent with juſtice, to confine within thoſe 
bounds the praiſe due to their probity; for I have had no buſineſs to 
tranſact in this country: but, from every thing which I have ſeen, 1 
preſume that it is equally ſafe to deal with them as with any other 
people in the United States, or, believe, in the whole world. 

The ſpirit of liberty is here rigid, and carried even to diſtruſt. Al- 


| though the majority of the W eee of this ſtate in Congreſs be 


of that ſect in politics who are conſidered as attached to Britain, I be- 
lieve there do not exiſt in the United States a bedy of people who, 
taken in the aggregate, preſerve a deeper and more painful recollection 

11 | of 
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of the evils inflicted on America by England, or who more ſtrongly 
dread an intimate union with the latter. Their manners are ex- 
tremely ſimple; and knowledge, at leaſt in its firſt degrees, is very ex- 
tenſively diffuſed. Not a houſe is to be found in the moſt remote 
corners of the country, where a newſpaper is not read; and there 
are few townſhips which do not poſſeſs little libraries formed and 
ſupported by ſubſcription. The conſiderable fortunes acquired by the 
commerce which is carried on in the numerous ports of the ſtate pre- 
vent the general manners of the people from being ſo ſtrictly repub- 
lican here as in Connecticut: but, for the ſame reaſon, leſs jealouſy 
prevails, leſs intolerance, leſs puritaniſm. 

The ſpirit of equality is carried as far as is conſiſtent with order in a 
great ſociety. The man who is poſſeſſed of the greateſt wealth, and 
the moſt happily circumſtanced in every reſpect, ſhakes hands with 
the workman whom he meets on his way, converſes with him, not 
under the idea of doing him an honour, as is often the notion elſe- 
where but from a conſciouſneſs, in the firſt inſtance, that he may at 
ſome future time ſtand in need of his afſiſftance—afterward, without 
any ſuch intereſted conſideration, but merely through habit, and the 
force of education, and becaufe he ſees in him his fellow-man, only 
placed in a different fituation, to whom he is the leſs tempted to 
think himſelf. ſuperior, as it often happens that the. now rich man 
has himſelf” once been in a leſs enviable fituation. This natural ho- 
mage paid to the character of man poſſeſſes a certain charm which 
is' truly pleaſing to an independent ſoul, eſpecially when experience 
proves that the different functions of ſociety are not the leſs {crupulouſly 
reſpected | in conſequence of it, and that no individual is thereby ſubject 
to any greater reſtriction in the exerciſe of his own liberty. 

A diminution. of the influence of the prieſthood is an object much 
to be deſired in Maſſachuſetts : for, though it be leſs here than in 
Connecticut, it is ſtill too great. The prieſts form a body in the 
ſtate: they are excluſively placed at the head of the colleges, and do 
not ſuffer any perſons to be admitted as teachers except thoſe of their 


own 
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own cloth, their own ſe, and their own opinions in every particular. . 
This influence will no doubt at length cęaſe, and perhaps in conſe- 


quence of the contrary exceſs. 'It is not impoſſible that an indifference 


to rehgious matters may become general throwgh this country, where 
its germ is already developed; and I am not of the NIE” of thoſe 
who think ſuch an event eee es to a nation. 


 KINDERHOOK-LAN DING. 


At the diſtance of nine mites from Stockbridge, the traveller cnters 


the ſtate of New-York; and, after having traverſed two or three 


townſhips, he arrives at Kinderhook. In the country which he now 
traverſes, each townſhip preſents the ſame kind of foil, of culture, 
conſequently of produce and of buſineſs, as the preceding. Above one 
half of the population of Kinderhook are Low Dutch or deſcendents of 
Low Dutch. Theſe people are not haſty to change old habits for new; 


| accordingly they till and cultivate the land in the Nen manner now As 


they did a hundred years fince. © 
It appears manifeſtly evident that the Gamers * New-England 
have a conſiderable advantage over thera in point of produce: yet the 


_  eonviſtion of evidence is not ſufficient to make them deviate from 


their old track. They ſow large quantities of grain, eſpecially of 
Indian corn, exhauſt” their lands, and have ſmall crops. Few of 


them keep extenſive meadows, as is the general practice of the 


farmers come from New-England—a mode of cultivation, beſides, to 
which the ſoil ſeems beſt adapted, and which is the moſt certain and 


moſt ſolidly advantageous to the judicious farmer who purſues it. Land 


in'the townſhip of Kinderhook is worth twenty dollars the acre in fine 
farms. Workmen are PTR and are paid from twelve to fifteen dol- 
1 per month. 

Five miles farther, we arrive at Kinderhook-landing, the place to 
which the productions of all the lands on this fide the Green Moun- 
tains are conveyed for — on the North * ſuch as falt 


meat, 
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meat, wheat, Indian corn, elder, cheeſe, butter, potatoes, pot-aſh, 
flax-ſeed, &c. All this produce is brought down in light waggons 
which travel rapidly, and is embarked in ſloops which here take in 
their entire lading, or ſupply what is wanted to the cargoes which 
they were unable to complete at Albany. The different articles are 
generally purchaſed in the country where they were raiſed, by mer- 
chants of New-York or even of the vicinity: but it ſometimes alſo 
happens that the farmers themſelves, expecting to find a more advan- 
tageous market at Kinderhook, convey their commodities hither, and 
either ſell them here or ſend them on their own account to N * 
paying the freight. 

- The village of Kinderhook-landing is a petty allernblage of mall 
and meau-looking houſes. Six or ſeven ſloops belong to this place. 
Salt beef is here inſpected, and certified to be fit for exportation: that 
of prime quality coſts fix dollars the hundred weight. Flax - ſeed is 
fold for eighteen ſhillings the buſhel, but requires to be again cleaned 
and freed from its duſt before it be deemed fit for exportation, The 
wheat of the country, which is of beautiful quality, does not at preſent 
bear a greater. price than thirteen ſhillings the buſhel ; in conſequence 
of which, ſine flour ſells no higher than eight dollars and one ſhilling 


per barrel. A fortnight fince, the price was a quarter more : but the 
cauſes of ſo material a'difference are here unknown. 


\ 


"1 5 ee r 

Tbe country is Kinderhook aged Hudſon | is benitifute. i it -is 
ſomewhat hilly ; but thoſe inequalities -in the ground are only ſmall 
eminences, all well cultivated. Here, as in every other part of the 
country, the majority of the inhabitants are Dutch, deſcended from the 


firſt coloniſts who ſettled in theſe gk, in Lek the remainder are 
2 from New-England. 4 


Tbe town of Hudſon was begun in 1784, _ now contains 180 


four hundred houſes, all neat and well- built. Its population amounts 
Vor. II. Ff to 
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to neatly three thouſand ſouls, of hom about two hundred are ſlaves. 
Few towns in the ſtate of New-Vork have experienced fo, rapid an 
increaſe : but during the laſt two years that increaſe ſeems to have been 
ſtopped in its progreſs. The town riſes about a hundred feet above 


the river: its ſtreets interſect each other at right angles, according to 


the plan adopted in the new towns. Of all thoſe which are built on 
the North River, this is the only one which carries on a direct foreign 


trade. Veſſels of every: ſize can come to its wharfs, while the ob- 
ſtructions in the- courſe. of the river at the diſtance of twenty miles 


higher prevent veſſels of more than eighty tons from going up to 
Albany. The trade of Hudſon conſiſts in the produce» of the ſoul, the 
productions of tanneries, of ſorges, of a very fine rum - diſtillery in 


train- oil (four veſſels, belonging to the merchants of this place, being 


employed in the — * in * 1 of 
Weſt-Indian commodities. Ht 9% | ** 


Sixteen or eighteen veſſels of aickerbnt finds are Wan iet in foreigh 


commerce; and five or ſix floops..are conſtantly engaged in the do- 
meſtic, trade between Hudſon and New- Vork, and convey. to the 
latter the country produce which' is not directly exported from Hudſon 
to' foreign: countries. The town is inhabited by families from New- 
England, of whom a conſiderable number are from Rhode -Iſland. I 


had letters for Mr. Jenkins here, a a quaker from Nantucket, and 


one of the founders of the town, of which the ſoil was purchaſed by a 
company of thirty perſons. He alone poſſeſſes five ſhares in that com- 
pany, of which few of the other nen have above 2 and ſeveral 
only the half or quarter of a harte. 

The politics of this Places and pantcular of the quakers are 


ui all anti - britiſn. 


The preſent price of eld at Hudſon 3 is v tperty dollars per 
ht: including the timber and workmanſhip ; ready for ſea, fifty dol- 
lars peg, ton. The timber comes from the upper part of the river, 
and is *Excellent white oaks; The purchaſe: of town-lots, which are 


fifty feet in front and a hundred and twenty in depth, is from three 
| hundred 
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hundred and forty to thirteen hundred and thirty dollars, according to 
their ſituation.” The adjoining lands, in farm- lots above half-cleared, 
may be bought for ten dollars the acre, and are good foil. Workmen 
are ſcarce, and muſt be paid fourteen dollars per month. The price of 
wheat is here regulated by that which it bears at Albany and New- 
York : at preſent it is thirteen —— in- the . of thoſe wane, 
and fourteen an the latter. | 

Hudſon is a port of entry, and has a collecbor of 8 for 
1795. But, to guard againſt fraud, veſſels coming from foreign parts 
are obliged” to ſtop and make their manifeſt at New-York, where 
the collector ſends an officer on board if he think proper. Thus 
the manifeſts are principally made at the New- Vork cuſtom-houſe. 
The value of the exports from Hudſon, as regiſtered at the cuſtom- 
houſe of that place, was, in 1796, only three thouſand five- hundred 
dollars. 

A bank is eſtabliſhed at Hodſon, * the name of Columbia. Its 
capital, which, by the law for its incorporation, is reſtricted to a hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand doflars, conſiſts of Foe ended ſhares, of four | 
hundred dollars cach. — n 


SPERANZA —FREEHOLD RS OR PREYVOST. —MONSIEUR 
ROUERE, | 


On the oppoſite fide of the North-River ſtands the new town of 
Lambſburg, to which its founders have alſo given the modeſt name 
of Speranza. (Hope). This town, which for a number of years had 
contained but a fingle and pitiful houſe, cannot really date its origin 
beyond laſt year. At preſent there are fifty houſes erected in it: ſhops 
are opened ; merchants are eſtabliſhed. A brig is already built, and 
employed in trade between Speranza and New-York, This infant 
town will, beyond all doubt, experience a conſiderable increaſe : it 
enjoys, in common with all the other towns built on the weſtern 
bank of that beautiful river, the advantage of an extenſive back 

Ff2 country, 
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country; which, in proportion as it becomes cultivated, will furniſh im- 
menſe quantities of produce, that cannot find any more oonvenient or 
certain vent than the North- River. But thoſe countries are yet for 
the greater part deſert wild erneſſes, here the houſes are few and 
diſperſed. This is a common obſtacle Which operates againſt all the 
towns, and for the preſent prevents any extraordinary proſperity of 
their commerce. But, in addition to it, Speranza will moreover have 
to conquer the habit in which the farmers have been of carrying their 
produce to the neighbouring towns that have been longer eſtabliſhed. 
The owners of the town-lands are now engaged in the formation of 
a road, which, Joining at the diſtance” of twenty miles the road that 
leads from Genèſſee, will render the com munication with Speranza more 
eaſy than that with the other towns, and muſt, when finiſhed, cauſe a 
preference to be given to the former: the work is in great forwardneſs. 
The proprietors are the meſſieurs Livingſtons of New-York. The 
town-lots, each containing a quarter of an acre, already bear the price 
of two hundred dollars. | w FL I 

Colonel Burr had given me a letter to Major Prevoſt, who lives in 
the townſhip of Freehold, ſixteen miles diſtant from Hudſon, Above 
one half of the journey is performed on the new road, which is the 
— fineſt part « of it : the remainder of the way is over mountains, rocks, 
ſwamps ; in ſhort, it is ſuch as the generality of the roads are in the 
new countries of America. In this tra& the number of ſettlements is 
very ſcanty; and theſe are of the meaneſt appearance, and abſolutely 
in their infancy. Few houſes have above twenty acres of ground 


cleared around them; and many have much leſs. They are all log- 


houſes: the majority of the new ſettlers (and they are the better ee 
have immigrated from Connecticut. 
Major Prevoſt. has a neat little houſe built on a tract of nine 8 


ſand acres, which belongs to him. He is fon of that General Prevoſt, 


employed in the Britiſh ſervice, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the de- 


| fence of Savannah, and diſgraced his character by the burning of many 


American towns. Previous to the revolution, he had received from 
| the 
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the king of England a grant, to himſelf and his ſon, of about forty 
thouſand” acres of land in different provinces of America. That ſon 
has during thirty-ſix years been a+ conſtant reſident in the United 
States. Before the commencement of the war, he had married a 
young lady of Philadelphia; and he lived a conſiderable time in Penn- 
ſylvania, on a farm which he turned to good account. But a part of 
his property became involved in conſequence of debts contracted by 
his father-in-law and himſelf : he had a numerous family to provide 
for, and was unable to recover a conſiderable portion of the lands to 
which he was entitled: he therefore adopted the reſolution of retiring, 
to that part to which his claim was the leaſt conteſted, there to live 
with economy, and patiently await the moment when, recovering his 
other poſſeſſions, he ſhould be certain of leaving a decent fortune to 
his children. He has loſt his firſt wife, and married a ſecond at 
Katſkill, by whom he already has three children. He has fix others 
by the former marriage, of whom two bave toy been and {till con- 
tinue in the Britiſh ſervice. | 
His preſence has conſiderably enbanced the value of his lands, of 
which he has ſold all that he did not chooſe to retain in his own 
poſſeſſion. The price is from three to fix dollars the acre, according 
to their ſituation. The foil is in general good. He has erected a 
corn-mill, a ſaw-mill, and one for grinding tanner's bark. Theſe he 
keeps in his own hands; and he ſeems to conduct his affairs with 
a conſiderable portion of intelligence. Major Prevoſt, a native of 
Switzerland, has all the frankneſs of an honeſt Switzer and of a 
genuine honeſt Engliſhman. He- appears to be an excellent father ; 
of which his preſent mode of life is a proof. He is beloved by bis 
neighbours, ſeems juſt and impartial in his opinions, ſpeaks well of the 
American government, and is a good-natured and agreeable man. 
He has diſplayed a noble inſtance of generoſity and ſenſibility in the 
notice he has taken of a diſtreſſed Frenchman, a monſieur Rouère, 
whom he diſcovered at Hudſon in extreme poverty. This French- 
man, 
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man, formerly a Mmaréchal - des · logis in the king's body-guard, and now 
ſixty years of age, has aQed like a man of honour and delicacy, and, 
fat from treſpaſſing on the generous diſpoſition of Mr. Prevoſt, de- 
clines his beindneſſes as far as he can. Three hundred dollars re- 
ceived from his family, together with a fur raifed by the fale of ſome 
watches and articles of jewellery which he had brought with him, have 
enabled him to purchaſe a ſmall farm of thirty acres, of which only 
fiſteen arg cleared. Here he labouts from morn to night like a young 
man, contents himſelf, with the ſuſtenance of milk and potatoes, for- 
gets his misfortunes, and renders himſelf worthy of the eſteem of all 
thoſe who ſet any value on delicacy of ſentiment. __ 

be late treaty with England has inſpired Mr. Prevoſt with the 
hope of regaining} poſſeſſion of all the lands to which his title is diſ- 
puted by the ſtates in which they lie, or by different individuals who 
have uſurped them under various pretexts, and hold them without any 
real right. But this will require a ſucceſſion of ſteady exertions con- 
tinued during ſeveral years ; it will be neceſſary to attend the various 
tribunals before, which thoſe. claims will be. brought under diſcuſſion, 
and to urge the ſpeed of lawyers who are heavily laden with buſineſs. 
Many of his opponents who have taken poſſeſſion of his lands, are in- 
fluential men: he is the ſon of a Britiſh general, and has himſelf borne 
atms in America in oppoſition to the revolution: he has two ſons in 
the ſervice.of England: all theſe facts, I grant, do not in the leaſt im- 
pair the juſtice of Mr. Prevoſt's claims, which to me appear incontro- 
vertible: but juſtice is what people often find it moſt difficult to ob- 
tain from the miniſtess of juſtice, eſpecially in this country when the 
queſtion relates to lands; and Major Prevoſt muſt unavoidably have 
to encounter numerous prejudices and prepoſſeſſions operating to his 
diſad vantage. 

During my ſtay at Freehold there was no mention of politics. 1 
could eafily gueſs the political ſentiments of the major and. his fa- 
mily: but, if I had entertained any doubt on the ſubject, it would have 

been 
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been completely removed by obſerving the n with which they 
read Peter Porcupine *. 32 

On the whole, it is impoſſible to experience any- here greater 
civilities than Lreceived from Major Prevoſt and his family, accom- 
panied by great ſimplicity, and by that pleaſing manner which renders 
ſuch behaviour ſtill more agreeable. "My ſtay with them was pro- 
longed by a ſlight indiſpoſition, which afforded me à new proof of the 
intereſt. that Monſieur Guillemard feels for me. At this time he was 
at Albany, where being informed of my illneſs, he haſtened to me 
with a friendly kindneſs which in him is invariable ; for he ſhews 
greater conſtancy in his affe&ions than in his projects. This little 
ſickneſs was only a tertian fever, of which I have experienced ſeveral 
attacks during the courſe of my travels, and from which, on this as on 
former occaſions, I was relie ved by ung doſes'of 'Jeſuits' bark. 

* g . | 


4 KATSKILL. * 48 1 * : 


The road Fel F reehold Kant is all baden with e 
more or leſs recent, but all of very late date. Land however is ſold at 
pretty high prices in this tract. At Singlekill, where we dined on the 
31ſt of October, on our way from Frechold to Katſkill, the price of 
uncleared ground is from fix to ſeven dollars the acre; 400; having 
one fourth cleared, are fold at ten ot twelve. king 9-4 

Intermittent fevers are very common in theſe parts in the autumnal 
ſeaſou ; and it is even aſſerted that during the laſt three years they have 
been more than uſually frequent. They had been very prevalent at 
the commencement of the ſettlement, and had become leſs ſo for ſome 
years back. As the inhabitants can aſſign no reaſon for this return of 


* A Philadelphia paper conducted by an "Engliſhmanz which firſt made its appearance 
during the laſt year, and in "which, amid a torrent of outrages and calumnies promiſcuouſly 
poured out, with ſome wit but much vulgarity, againſt every individual who is not enrolled 
under the Engliſh banner, it is laid down as an axiom of political doctrine that America 
cannot do better than to place herſelf in a ſtate of dependence on the cabinet of Saint - 
James's. 


inſalubrity, 
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inſalubrity, they attribute it to ſomething in the air.“ But what 
happens here is very uſual in new countries, which, until they be en- 
tirely or in great meaſure cleared, become more unhealthy, probably 
in conſequence of the exhalations from the putrid ſubſtances with 
wbich the earth is covered, and from the ſtagnant waters, to which 
the action of the ſun is admitted by the partial clearance of the ſoil. 
Monſicur Guillemard and I—for we now travel together—had a 
letter from Major Prevoſt to Mr. Bogardus, his father-in-law. The 
latter is alſo an old American royaliſt, an enthuſiaſtic admirer of Peter 
Porcupine, and impreſſed with a belief that America would be-much 
more rich and proſperous and happy if ſhe ſtill enjoyed the honour of 
belonging to his majeſty George the Third. But, conſidered in every 
IF | other light, he is a generous and excellent man, extremely hoſpitable, 
and one with whoſe behaviour we have the greateſt reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied. He inhabits a ſmall houſe on the oppoſite bank of the creek to 
that on which ſtands the little town of Katſkill. To this houſe is at- 
tached a farm of three hundred acres. He purchaſed the whole for 
three thouſand dollars fix years fince, and could now ſell the property 
for ten thouſand. It is true he has made conſiderable improvements 
on the ſpot: at the time of his purchaſe there were only eight houſes 
in the town, whereas at preſent it contains about a hundred, of which 
ſome have a good appearance. | - 
4 Seven veſſels, moſtly ſloops, belong to this little town, and are con- 
X ſtantly paſſing and repaſſing between Katſkill and New-York. A 
4 ſingle brig, of a hundred and fifty tons burden, is employed during the 
winter in the Weſt-India trade, and even goes to Europe : it is owned 
b | by Mr. Jenkins, of Hudſon. 6 
Katſkill, like all the other towns Gmilarl tuated, receives the pro- 
duce of the back country: but a natural og in the Blue Mountains, 
which obliquely ſeparate the countries watered by the Suſquehannah 
at the commencement of its courſe from thoſe watered by the-North- 


River between Albany and Katſkill, renders the communication with 
this latter * more eaſy. 


We 
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We have been informed that pot and pearl aſh, which are a con- 
ſiderable article in the trade of new countries under clearance, are 
brought to Katſkill from the diſtance of above a hundred and fifty miles. 
The pot - aſn is fold at preſent for a hundred and ſeventy-five dollars the 
ton. The uſual price is a hundred. To produce a ton of pot-aſh, are re- 
quired from five to ſeven hundred buſhels of aſhes, acording to their 
quality: and, in all the parts which I have lately traverſed, the aſhes 
are ſold at one ſhilling the buſhel. The pot-aſh is inſpected before it 
be admitted to exportation: yet, whether through want of {kill or 
want of ſtriftneſs in the inſpector, it is often found to contfin' lime. It 
is diſtinguiſhed into firſt and ſecond quality. Salt beef is diſtinguiſhed 
into prime, ſecond, and ordinary; pork, into prime and ordinary. 

Katſkill is built on a little hill which ſeparates» Katſkill creek from 
the North-River, into which the former diſcharges its ſtream at the 
extfemity of the hill. The majority of the houſes are ſituate on the 
ſide next the creek,” where the embarkations take place: ſome how- 
ever are on fide next the great river. The property of the ground on 
which the town ſtands is diſputed by three claimants ; but the poſſeſ- 
ſion is held by one of the parties, Clark and company, by virtue of an 
old patent that he has purchaſed, and on which the others ground 
their claim. Meantime the inhabitants hold their lot under Clark, 
whom they conſider as the lawful proprietor, But this exiſting diſ- 
pute, which the others are in no haſte to bring to a deciſion, prevents 
many perſons from coming forward as purchaſers. The lots, how 
ever, produce a good price, whenever they are expoſed to ſale : they 
contain each half a rood, and are ſold ſo high as three hundred and 
ſeventy-five dollars. The mouth of the creek is not more than a 
quarter of a mile diſtant from the town. 

Katſkill ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred and twenty miles from 
New- Vork; and the waters, which during t the prevalence of the ſtrong 
ſoutberly winds become abſolutely ſalt, are at ul times of the * 
—— The tide goes up as far as Hudſon. 


Workmen at Katſkill are paid thirteen dollars ber month, uid are 
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not eaſily procured, | Here is a act market, where beef is fold at 
eight pence the pound. n 
5 Along the North- River is int on a en trade in _— but 
here, as in Maſſachuſetts and the diſtrict of Maine, the planks do not 
contain twice the thickneſs of the boards: their dimenſions vary in 
different places: they are an inch and half thick at Albany, an inch 
and quarter at Katſkill. It is on theſe dimenſions that all bargains are 


made which do not particularly fpecify otherwiſe. The boards are an 


inch thick, and, of ſuch dimenſion, are ſold at ten dollars per thouſand 
feet ; planks, fixtecn dollars and two ſhillings ſhingles, ſeven dollars 
and half per thouſand; barrel- ſtaves, ſeventeen dollars and half. The 


ſtaves are of oak; all the reſt, of yellow fir, Hemlock - bark, of which 


large quantities are alſo purchaſed for the tanneries of the country and 


thoſe of New-York, is fold at four dollars the cord. At Katſkill are 


built the ſloops employed in the trade between that place and New- 
Vork. At preſent their price is from forty-three to forty-five dol- 
lars per ton, ready for ſea: they are generally of from rere to 
any tons' burden. 

-. Horſe-races are common in the ſtate. of New-York. There was 
one beyond the river on the day that we ſtopped at Katſkill. Al- 
though it was but an indifferent race, and this part of the country is 
not inhabited by wealthy people, the bets made on the occaſion exceeded 
the ſum of four thouſand dollars. The beſt races are ſaid to be at 
Poughkeepſie, at the diſtance of fifty miles lower down: they take 
place on regularly ſtated days, and I have been aſſured that the wagers 


ſometimes amount to eight thouſand dollars. The horſes that run 

there are uſed for no other purpoſe ; and their price is from twelve to 

| fixteen hundred dollars. We have alſo been informed that the fridge 
honour does not prevail at. thoſe races. 


Katſkill, fo denominated by the Dutch veho made the firſt ſettle- 


| . on the ſpot, was, by the Indians, called Katſketed, which in their 


Anguage ſignified © a fortified place.” No foundation for that name 
can be diſcovered. in the appearance of the country: and it is more- 
| | over 
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over well known that the Indians, eſpecially at that time, erected no 
fortifications. The great quantity of human bones, hatchets, toma- 
hawks, and arrows, found buried in the earth around Katſkill, prove 
at leaſt that this place formerly was * principal ſeat of ſome couſi- 
derable tribe. 

- The cultivation of the ſoil in the vicinity of Katſkill is indifferent ; 
. the lands do not, on an average of years, produce above twelve buſhels 
of wheat per acre, though the ſoil is tolerably good. Thoſe belonging 
to Mr. Bogardus, having greater attention beſtowed on them, yield 
him from thirty to thirty-five. 

There has occurred this year on a part of his eſtate a pretty re- 
markable phenomenon. All this tract of country is a ſucceſſion of 
little hills, or rather ſmall elevations, detached from each other, and 
only connected a little at the baſes. One of thoſe hills, the neareſt to 
Katſkill-creek, and elevated about a hundred feet above the level of 
the creck, ſuddenly ſuffered a finking of more than one half of its 
declivity; It might have meaſured about a hundred and fifty feet 
from its ſummit to the extremity of its baſe, following the line of in- 
clination. A breadth of about eighty fathoms fell in, beginning at 
about three or four fathoms from the top. The ſunken part gave 
way all on a ſudden, and fell fo perpendicularly that a flock of ſheep, 
feeding on the ſpot, went down with it without being overtarned, 
The trunks of trees that remained on it in a half-rotten ftate were 
neither unrooted nor even inclined from their former direction, and 
now ſtand at the bottom of this chaſm of above four acres in extent, 
in the fame perpendicular pofition, and on the ſame ſoil. - However, 
as there was not ſufficient ſpace for all this body of earth, which be- 
fore had lain in a lope, to place itſelf horizontally between the two 
parts of the hill that have not quitted their ſtation, ſome parts are 
cracked and as it were furrowed. But a more ſtriking circumſtance 
is, that the lower part of the hill, which has preſerved its former 
ſhape, has been puſhed and thrown forward by the ſinking part 
making itſelf room—that its baſe has advanced five or ſix fathoms 
beyond a ſmall rivulet which before flowed at the diſtance of above 
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ten fathoms from it—and that it has even entirely ſtopped the courſe 
of its ſtream. The greateſt elevation of the chaſny 1s about fifty or 
ſixty feet: in its ſides it has diſcovered a blue earth exhibiting all the 
characteriſtics of marl, and which, from the different experiments 
that Mr. Bogardus has made with it in ſeveral parts of his eſtate, ſeems 
to poſſeſs all its virtues. In ſome of the ſtrata. of this marl is found 
ſulphat of lime in minute cryſtals. 

It is not known what may have been the cauſe of this event, which 
the people here attribute to the operation of water, without well 
knowing why; for the inhabitants of Katfkill are neither deep-read, 
nor verſed in natural philoſophy, nor addicted to obſervation. This 
ſinking took place on the firſt of June of the preſent year, unattended 
by any noiſe, at leaſt by any that was ſufficiently loud to be heard 
either at Mr. Bogardus's houſe which is but three hundred fathoms 
diſtant from the ſpot, or in the town, which is ſeparated ſrom it only 
by the narrow ſtream of the creek. | 

Mr. Bogardus does not beſtow: on his neighbours ſo favourable. a 
character as 1 have heard given to the inhabitants of the country in 
every other part of America: he deſeribes them as miſchievous and 
thieviſh; I know not whether upon good grounds, or whether he 
does not extend to the whole neighbourhood this general accuſation of 
thieviſhneſs in conſequence of a few apples and peaches that have 
been ſtolen from him—or whether his predilection for England may 
not have perſonally expoſed him to fome unpleaſant treatment. 
One fact however may be adduced in ſupport of Mr. Bogardus's 
opinion. A bridge over a creek at two miles from Katſkill has lately 
been burned ; and the country people think the deed was perpetrated 
with a view of promoting the * intereſt of a particular inn. 


| KINGSTON. 


| A wiſh to avoid the inconvenience of twice more crofſing the 
North-River induced us to prefer the weſtern road, though leſs fre- 

quented than the other. Between Katſkill and Kingſton the road all 
| along 
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along runs between that beautiful river to Which the traveller often 
approaches, and the Katſkill mountains, which 'are ſeveral miles 
diſtant.” As far as Sagodus-creek, the country is thickly inhabited: 

in many places the farms are of conſiderable extent: the banks of the 
river are almoſt eyery-where laid out in meadows; the lands farther 
diſtant arc appropriated to the production of grain of every kind. You 
frequently diſcover very beautiful proſpects — extenſive, agreeable, 


rich, on the fide toward the river—ſerious, romantic, magnificent, 


toward the mountains, whoſe'forms/ are grand and variegated. You 


paſs enn in an indifferent boat, and enter a foreſt of white 


pines growing on a ſandy plain, from which you do not emerge till 


within two miles of nen that 1 is to . for the ſpace of ſeven or 


eight mile. 5) 


Kingſton — formerly called Efopus, a name til] uſed by the country 


people—is the chief town of. Ulſter” county, and built on a creck of 


that name (the ſame which at ſome diſtance aſſumes the appellation 
of Sagodus, and which we had paſſed in the morning) in a beautiful 


little plain bounded on the weſt by that ſame "maſs of mountains 
which here too are ſtill called the Katſkill mountains. The place of 
embarkatiou is two miles lower down, near the North-River, at 


the mouth of Redout-creek. This town was burned on the ſix- 


teenth of October 1777 by general Vaughan, who had no other motive 
for his conduct than the luſt of devaſtatiou. At that time it contained 


a hundred and forty houſes: nor did more than a ſingle barn eſcape 
from the effects of his infernal barbarity. That expedition, which 


none of the inhabitants had expected, deprived them of every article 


contained in their houſes; and they were unable to ſave any thing 


except their lives. In the courſe of the ſame autumn two or three 
houſes were already rebuilt,” and the remainder were reſtored 1 in the 
following ſummer. As they were almoſt all ſtone houſes, the former | 


walls bad remained ftanding, and facilitated this ſpeedy renovation of 
the town. It now couſiſts of about a hundred and fifty houſes, and 
carries on the fame kind of trade as the other tow'iis fituated, like 

| it, 
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it, on the W of the North - River; but not being ſo conve- 
niently circumſtanced as Katſkill for communication with the back 
country, its commerce is leſs extenſive ; though this will be couſider- 
ably increaſed. by the natural operation of time in ſpreading population 
through thoſe tracts, which are now for the greater part un- inhabited. 

Six loops belong to the town, which are employed in carrying to 
N ew-Vork the produce that it receives, ſome articles of which, as 
timber, beef, pork, corn, do not come from a greater diſtance than 
between thirty and thirty-five. miles. Flax; ſeed is brought from the 
banks of the eaſtern branch of Delaware, that is to ſay from the dis- 
tance of ſeventy 1 miles. As far as the mountains, the lands which environ 
the town, and are called Flats, are of the beſt quality, and are ſold 
for ninety dollars the acre; thoſe which lie toward the centre of the 
Flats, from five to thirty-five dollars. The inhabitants of the town 
being for the moſt part of Dutch deſcent, the Low Dutch language is 
more familiar here than the Engliſh. There is no regular market in 
this town, though it contain a ſchool, an academy, a court-houſe, a a 
priſon, and a Dr en church. Worn beef can be proppred, 
it coſts ſix pence the pound, 

We had letters to Mr. van Groſbeck, « one of þ COT — 
keepers in the town, and formerly. a member of Congreſs, To thoſe. 
letters we were indebted for an invitation to tea, the ſmoking of ſome 
ſegars, a few glaſſes of wine, and a great portion of complaiſance in 
anſwering our queſtions : but this part of the country furniſhes few 
objects of inquiry. Mr. Van Groſbeck ſeems a good kind of man, 
and very temperate in his politics, which appear to intereſt him leſs 
than the concerns of his ſhop. An old ohyſician, on the contrary, 
whom we met at his houſe, beſtows more attention on politics than 

on medicine. He is a decided republican, whoſe ſuſpicious diſtruſt 
ſeems incapable of being allayed. He bears a name which is cele- 
brated in the annals of liberty—that of De Witt—and ſays he is de- 
ſcended from the famous John De Witt. | 

Mr. Van Groſbeck, in principle a federaliſt, but very tolerant in * 
politics, 


— 
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politics, is the intimate friend of Colonel Burr, whoſe portrait, exe- 
cuted by a lad of the town, he has hanging over his chimney-piece. 
Mr. Burr, having diſeovered in that youth a great diſpoſition for 
painting, :prbcurgy” for him ſveb leſſons in the art as America was 
capable of affording, and has, at his own expeuſe, lately ſeut him to 
France and Italy to ſtudy the great models and receive the beſt inſtruc- 
tions. The life of Colonel Burr is marked with ſimilar traits of bene 
ficence and generoſity. 

From our windows we diſcover, though above ſeven miles diſtant, 
the light of a conflagration in the woods, which has already laſted 
eight days Such accidents are very frequent in the clearing of lands 
by the aid of fire, The ſlighteſt inattention ſuffers the blaze to ſpread 
beyond the intended bounds: in which caſe it is impoſſible to ex- 
tinguiſh it, eſpecially at this' time when the drought and the falling 
of the leaves furniſh it with the means of rapidly extending its ra- 
vages. It alfo frequently happens that conflagrations are cauſed in the 
weeks by the hunters, who, for the purpoſe of more certainly killing 
the deer, ſurround with fire the places where they ſuppoſe them to be. 
Some of theſe lines of fire are ſeveral miles in circumference : their 
breadth is inconfiderable ; for, however narrow they may be, the deer 
never croſs them, The hunters generally adopt the neceſſary precau- 
tions to prevent the flame from communicating : but fometimes thoſe 
precautions are neglected: ſometimes alfo, although they have been 
obſerved, a ſudden wind ſpreads the fire, which often conſumes the 
entire incloſure, and even great tracts beyond its bounds, involving in 
the conflagration all the fettlements and houfes it meets in its way, 
and thus reducing many families to ruin. 

Lime-ſtone is very common in this part: the mhabitants have 
already begun to burn large parcels of it, and fend it to the neigh- 
bouring iſlands. At Poughkeepſie is burned a great quantity, which 
is fold at New-York for a ſhilling the buſhel. This circumſtance, 
which is highly advantageous to the country, may poſſibly claſh with 
General Kuox's ſpeculations on his lime from the diſtrict of Maine.— 
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The freight of corn n Kingſton to NW is ix pence per 
buſhel ;. to Albany, it is teu pence. | 

A conſiderable traffic in ſalt fiſh is did on at Kingſton: The 
ſmall bay near the landing- place facilitates the. fiſhery of ſhad, herrings, 
and ſalmon, which come up Hudſon's-River in abundance in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, and to the catching of which the inhabitants of this 


tract are more attentive than thoſe of any other —_— on the banks of 
tine x river. 


| NEW-PATT2. 
* 
We were informed at Kingſton, that. th in purſoing the road which 
runs at the greater diſtance from the river, we ſhould have no creeks 
to paſs, and ſhould find good inng, We came, however, to Walkill- 
creek, which we. were obliged to croſs in a boat ſo full of water, 
that, notwithſtanding our caution, we were compelled to fit on horſe- 
back during the paſſage : and, inſtead of good inns, we found only a 
wretched tippling-houſe.. The road approaches the ſame maſs of 
mountains which. we faw yeſterday. under the name of the Katſkill 
mountains, but which here are called by that of Changung. The 
country in general conſiſts of beautiful and fertile plains, but ſome- 
times interſperſed with ſandy tracts, and woods of little value. | 
The Walkill is the ſame creek which at Kingſton bears the appel- 
lation of Redout-kill. In the Low-Dutch language, ill ſignifies creek : 
and, as the Dutch were the firſt ſettlers of the ſtate of New-Vork, 
and more particularly afterward of the weſtern bank of the North- 
River, ſuch towns, mountains, and creeks, as have not preſerved their 
original Indian names, have for the moſt part received Dutch appel- 
lations. The country bordering on the Walkill is, to a conſiderable 
diſtance back, annually infeſted with autumnal intermittent fevers. 
New-Pattz is almoſt uuiverſally inhabited by families of French 
extraction, whoſe anceſtors, having quitted France on account of their 
religion, took refuge firſt in Holland, then paſſed over to America, 
and 
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and eſtabliſhed themſelves at Pattz, a very old ſettlement founded by æ 
Dutch colony. About forty years ſince, thoſe families quitted Pattz, 
and took up their reſidence: a few miles farther, in a diſtrict to which 
they have given the appellation of New-Pattz. They now preſerve 
no other characteriſties of their Gallic origin than a traditional recol- 
lection of, and a fond attachment to, the land that gave birth to their 
progenitors. Their names, ſtill remaining the ſame, are written, and 
pronounced after the Dutch manner. Theſe people do not underſtand 
a word of French, but ſpeak bad Dutch and bad Engliſh : there is 
nothing in their manners by which an obſerver may be reminded. of 
the country whence they have originated: they are dull torpid Hol- 
landers, as ſavage as all the other inhabitants of the country whom 
we have met ſince our paſſage of the North- River. Their religion 
is the Dutch reformed. Each of theſe families, in ſome inſtances 
even the pooreſt, has one or two negroes or negreſſes; ſlavery being 
as ſtrictly maintained in the ſtate of New- Vork as in that of Virginia; 
with this difference, however, that, as ſlaves are leſs numerous here, 
they are much better treated. The price at which they are fold is 
four hundred dollars for a full-grown man; half that price for gitls. 
Theſe flaves are not baptiſed or inſtructed in religion, but are in that 
reſpect kept in the loweſt ſtate of degradation. The quakers and 
anabaptiſts who conſtitute a part of the population of new Pattz, 
have no ſlaves... | #4 _ 7 
The lands in the neighbourhood are good; and their price is from 
ſixteen to twenty dollars the acre. ' Their produce is conveyed. to 
Kingſton, but oftener to New-York. They are for the greater part 
laid down in meadows, and feed abundance of cattle. The meadow 
huſbandry does not continue longer than three years, after which 
ſucceeds a crop of grain. The culture of the grain is bad, and the 
lands do not produce above ten or twelve buſhels per acre, or twenty- 
five buſhels of Indian corn. The price of grain here is regulated by that 
in the New-York market : it is at preſent thirtecn ſhillings the buſhel : 
Indian corn is at a dollar and half. During the laſt ſpring, hay was 
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ſold at five e m thouſaud-weight ; its. * ou is from three 
to four. . 


Workmen are not b — here; — as — as they 
have been able to amaſs a little money, they go to the new countries 
and become farmers themſelves. They muſt be paid from ten to 
twelve dollars per month, and ſometimes two dollars a day in the 
barveſt- time. The greater part of the immigration to theſe new 
countries is from beyond the riyer, and from the ſtate of New- Vork 
ſelf, 

- HE are made bes as in every a — ed which 
we have paſſed, of the extreme drought, which dries up all the waters, 

and reduces the greater number of the mills to a ſtate of inaQtiyity, 


/ $ +. .@W_4 
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NEWBURG AND NEW-WINDSOR., . 


The road from New-Pattz to Newburg is a continued ſucceſſion of 
inequalities. It croſſes all the hills which ſeparate, this part. of the 
country from the North-River. The country is thickly -peopled, and 
exhibits pretty conſiderable farms, and vaſt barns, almoſt univerſally 
ſurrounded with ricks of hay. The lands are for the moſt part kept in 
meadows : but, each farm containing within its boundaries different 
expoſures of high and low land, a portion is always as regularly devoted 
to the plough. Such is the practice in the generality of the farms 9 
the weſt fide of the river, and to ſome diſtance back. * 

Newburg, which alſo lies in Ulſter county, is built on te — of 
the river, and ſituate at the diſtanee of four miles below the extremity 
of the Highlands. The back countries of which this town receives 
the produce being more thickly inhabited than thoſe that ſupply the 
other towns through which we have hitherto. patſed, its trade with 
New-York is more extenſive than theirs. Vet only fix floops belong 
to Newburg : but thoſe ſfloops, on account of the ſmall diſtance of 
New-York, perform almoſt twice as many voyages as thoſe even of 
Katſkill, which hes only fxty. miles bigher. The produce from the 


banks 
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banks of the weſtern branch of Delaware comes alſo to Newburg by 


roads which are ſaid to be very good. It is averred that above ten 
thouſand caſks of butter are annually ſhipped at Newburg and New- 
Windſor. The quantity has even been greater this year, and muſt 
receive a further increaſe from the extenſion of the ſettlements and 
the improvements in agriculture. 

New-Windſor nevertheleſs is in a ſtate of decreaſe; a great bar, 
which renders the approach to it tedious and difficult, cauſing a pre- 
ference to be given to Newburg, which will, it is probable, entirely 
abſorb the trade of the former place. Notwithſtanding this diſadvan- 
tage, New-Windfor ſtill has two or three ſloops employed in conſtant 
voyages to and from New-York, That town, ſituate in Orange- 
county and two miles below Newburg, conſiſts only of about forty 
houſes ; whereas Newburg contains at leaſt four times that number, 
almoſt all built fince the war. There were not twenty erected on the 
ſpot when General Waſhington made it his head quarters in 1779. 

The proſpect here is grand. To the left, the eye follows through 
an extenſive ſpace the majeſtic courſe of this beautiful river, bordered 
in its whole length by little hills of variegated forms and all well cul- 
tivated :—in front it commands a view of the river two miles in 
breadth, and of the hills on the other ſide, well cultivated likewiſe and 
thickly inhabited : behind theſe, riſe the mountains which a little 
farther form the Highlands, and which, though very elevated, 
are alſo covered with farms, houſes, and cultivation: more to the 
right, the eye penetrates the narrow channel which the river has form- 
ed for its paſſage through theſe lofty and beautiful mountains, and diſ- 
covers the fortifications of Weſt · Point: farther to the right, the view 
is intercepted' by that ſame chain of mountains which recede in waning 
perſpective to the weſt, where they join the Alleghany ridge. The 
inhabitants of Newburg are almoſt univerſally immigrants from New- 
England. We are informed here that Orange · couuty is peopled by 
Iriſh and Germans, who are all induſtrious and good' farmers. 

"At New-York a'houſe is building for the college called the academy. 
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The expenſe is defrayed by the prW@yterians,” who, having for this 
purpoſe obtained the endowment of an extenſive tract of land granted 
to the epiſcopalians in the timè of 'the-Britith government, thus fulfil 
the condition annexed to that donation. This academy receives more · 
over the annual ſum of four or five hundred dollars from the funds 
deſtined by the ſtate of Wee for the 3 e. ——— 
of ſehools. Ain A 
I be price of every article has riſen her, as in all 1505 parts of 
America, fince the commencement of the war, - Workmen are ſcarce ; 
and their wages are from twelve to fifteen dollars per month. Beef 
coſts eight pence the pound; a pair of oxen, from . to a een 
dollars; a good cow, twenty-five. Þ 
We had a letter from Mr. Van Groibeck of "Kingſton for Mr, Seight, 
a lawyer of Newburg, from whom we experienced more civilities than 
ſervices; for he could not in fix-and-thirty -hours- procure us a ſmall 
boat to convey ' us to Weſt-Point, whither we had ſent our horſes 
acroſs" the mountains. We were obliged to wait for the garriſon's 
boat, which was ſent to us by the nen e. ben he found 
that we n not arrive. . 


ee r OF THE NORTH. BIVISE 0 1 HIGHLAN Ds. 


The nxvigation from — to Weſt-Point 2 one of — 
moſt grand and majeſtic views that can be ſeen in any part of the 
world. The river, exceeding two miles in width, narrows its ſtream 
to paſs between the mountains, in a channel whoſe breadth is not 
more than half a mile. The mountains through which it forces its 
way, though not very lofty, exhibit the moſt beautiful, the moſt varie- 
gated, and the moſt majeſtic forms. In fome places we behold maſſes 
of rock towering in perpendicular altitude, and threatening each mo- 
ment to cruſh in their fall whatever paſſes beneath their feet. In other 
parts their form is more inclined: but here they are leſs naked, and 


hear a few oaks, a few pines, a few cedars, which grow on the rocks, 
though 


.* 
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though, the eye cannot diſcovelſWthe earth which nouriſheg, them, 
Again, theſe great mountains recede from each. other, and their, place 
on the banks of the ſtream is oœcupied by little hills, of fertile ſoil, and 
in many parts cultivated, ., The rivgg inceſſantiy winds through theſe 
different mountains: and the proſpect here is incomparably more 
beautitul chan that of the junRion of the Potowmack andthe. Sheuan- 
doah in the Blue-Ridge. 8 
Weſt- Point is in the narroweſſ part of. this paſſage, 3 which; is eighteen 
miles in length. „11 is a promogtory which advances a confideAble 
way into the natural bed of the river, and forces the ſtream in a for- 
ward direction, where another mountain on the oppoſite ſhore, preſents 
to it an obſtacle equally unſurmountable, and drives it back to the ſide 
wbich it had quitted ; ſo. that the water abſolutely ſurrounds this ſpot, 
which, by its poſition, commands the navigation of that great river. Its 
channel at Weſt-Point does not exceed a quarter of a mile in breadth. 
This is the poſt that General Arnold intended to betray ,o General 
Clinton. The former at that time commanded the advanced guard of 
the American army; and the accompliſhment of his ſcheme. would 
for a loug time have retarded the termination of the war, I bave 
ſeen the houſe in which the interviews took place between that traitor 
and the unfortunate major André: it was, that, where Arnold had his 
head- quarters; it ſtands at the diſtance of a mile from „Melee, 
and on the oppoſite bank | 


* 
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This poſt ; 18 — 4 in the —_ late at preſent i in which. i it Was 
during the, war. F ort Putnam which ſtands on, the ſummit of the 
mountain, and of which the object was to cut off all approach to Weſt- 
Point from behind, as well as to ſupport | ſome {till farther advanced 
intrenchments on the neighbouring mountains had been begun in 
maſon's work by the celebrated and unfortunate Koſciuſko, at that time 
employed as an engineer in the American army. That fortification 
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was continued two years ſince by Mongeur Vincent, a French en- 
gineer, and upon an excellent plan. But thirty-five thoufand dollars 
expended on it by Monſieur Vincent have been no better than a uſeleſs 
expenditure, ſince the further fm of forty-five thouſand, requiſite for the 
completion of that great and intereſting work, has been refuſed—and 
the fine erections in ſtone which are half finiſhed, together with the 
caſemates which are only commenced, remain expofed to the inclemen- 
cies of the ſevere winters of this climate, which will ſpeedily deſtroy 
thoſe walls unleſs hogs, wal ou the dean erer d _ at Tn 
covering them. ** 


In every other inſtance the American government f ſhow the ſame 


inattention to all the grand objects of primary importance: they diſ- 


play great zeal and launch forth' into great and ſometimes exceſſive 
expenſes during the firſt year, and afterward totally ſtop the ſupplies. 
Hence we ſee conſiderable ſums laviſhed without advantage, exhiditing 
gs evident proofs of improvidence and ficklencfs in the government. 

There is no other fortification at Weſt- Point, where indeed the 
hand of nature has already done ſo much, that, in caſe of emergency, 
it might ſoon be put into a reſpectable ſtate of defence. During the 
war, this part of the 'country, on both fides of the river, was thick- 
fown with {mall forts; of which the veſtiges are ſtill to be feen, and 
Which, when once the Americans had «ſtabliſficd'ther, g the” RnyHin 
never ventured to approach.  - Au 

Weſt-Point is the ſtation of the corps of engineers and artilleriſts of 
the United States, which conſiſts of four batallions of two hundred 
and fifty. r men nol; and furniſhes mee mt fo all the — where 
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American ſtanding army, of which the total n ny umber is iy three 
thodlund four Kutidred © then; aud, [mall as 0 ar Met rs, it cantiot 


be Cöriplete 80 eafy aud ebmfortable are W coat GF the 
bete — and ſuch theit indepefide ie of fpitit, that. not- 
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withſtanding all the temptations @ liberal pay, extreme facility in ob- 
taining furloughs, and indulgences of every kind, granted to the fol- 
diers, together with the gentlenels of the diſcipline aud the ſhortneſs 
of the eugagemeuts—it is found difficult. to recruit that little army; 
yet, although the law. of the United States ordains that none be a0 
mitted into the military body except natives of America, Evglith., de- 
ſerters are enliſted, Germans, lriſhmen newly arrived, in ſhort every 
one who preſents himſelf; ang, aſter all, the rauks are, not filled to 
their due complement. HOW'S JOE! I OR HI 

I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the pay of the American troops. The 
fault to which they are moſt addicted i is: drunkenneſs, which is ſo ha- 
bitual that it eſcapes puniſhment. Theft is very rare among the fol- 
diery, as indeed in the country, in general : but to ſilch proviſions or 
liquor is not conſidered as theft: it is a ſort, of cuſtomary. privilege at 
which the officers are obliged to connive, but which nevertheleſs does 
uot extend to the ſtealing of live poultry, ſheep, or other animals al- 
though it would not be quite ſafe to leave thoſe ſame animals expoſed, 
when dead and  hangiug, up, ready for uſe. Deſertions ſometimes 
happen, but in no conſiderable number. The term of ſervice Was 
heretofore threc years ;; it is now extended to five ; and the bounty for 
enliſtment is fourteen, dollars. 

One muſt not expect to bnd the — — well ined e or 
remarkable for ucatneſs: a European eye is ſhocked, by their want of 
cleanlineſs and their unſoldierlike appearance. But theſe are defects 
arifing from the nature of the country ; and the recruiting ſervice 
would proceed ſtill more ſlowly, if greater ſtriftneſs were uſed to re- 
medy them. This corps is exerciſed as the other troops, but with no 
greater ſucceſa. They are alſo taught to fire cannon and mortars; - 
and this is the branch to Which the chięf attention is paid. The offi- 
cer, however; knows little more of the buſineſs than the private fol- 
dier: and the government does not adopt any meaſures to provide that 
none but ſkilful officers be admitted, which indeed it would be difficult 
to. . in this country — nor even to have them inſtructed after 
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their admit 6h, which would be an Müter taſk.” The corps of officers, 
firſt eſtabliſhed about two years ſince, is compoſed of men of all coun- 
tries. Such of them as we have ſeen are men of advaritageous appear- 
| ance, a and ſeemed | to be very good company : but theſe were only ten 
in number; and we have been informed that all the others do not in 
theſe particulars reſemble them. The officers are paid from thirty-five 
to ſeventy dollars per month, with the addition of a \Freater or ſmaller 
number of rations according to their grade. They are lodged in ſmall 
houſes irregularly built on an extenſive eſplanade at the foot of the 
mountains, where they have better accommodations than the French 
officers ever have had in barracks. The commanding officer is Monſieur 
de Rochefontaine, who ſerved 1 in the army of the United States during 
the entire period of the war. He has fince been in the French ſer- 
vice; and he poſſeſſes much — Enowledge * kill than any of 
his officers.” Fg On | 
I know not why the little army of the United ranks conſiſting of 
three thouſand four hundred men, is not excluſively compoſed of ar- 
tilleriſts, and, | eſpecially, provided with a greater number of officers. 
In time of peace, thoſe artilleriſts might occupy the frontier: poſts as 
uſefully as any other troops: they would even be more ſerviceable, 
fince the occupation of thoſe poſts is entirely a ſervice of defence, and 
a ſmall detachment of artillery is ſtationed in each. The place of the 
regiments' now on foot, which are not artillery, would be completely 
fopplied in war- time by the militia or continental troops which then 
muſt be raiſed or afſembled ; and thus the United States would at leaſt 
poſſeſs an effective force of three thouſand four hundred artilleriſts, 
whoſe pay would not coſt them more than that of the other regiments. 
But again be it remarked- the American government betray the 
utmoſt improvidence, careleſſneſs, and ignorance, i in every branch, and 
eſpecially 3 in what concerns the military department. It is a frivolous 
*excule to ſay that the executive power is cramped by the Congreſs : 
that may indeell be the cafe with-telpe&t to the expenſes tequited for 


"the ſupport of à more numerous army, ot even fot the! erection and 


dt maintenance 
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maintenance of the neceſſary fortifications : but it is not, it cannot be, 
true with reſpect to the moſt — mode of employing 1 the Livin 
granted. 

There is alſo at Weſt-Point a ſmall arfenal containing between fix 
and ſeven thoufand ſtand of arms. It is kept in fuck worſe order 
than that of Springfield. Forty pieces of cannon, of all ſizes, and 
about the ſame number of carriages, many of whigh were not made 
for the pieces, are kept at Weft-Poinrt, partly in the ſtores, partly plant- 
ed in various places for the defence of this and the ſurrounding poſts, 
which would require above a hundred. Probably a time may come 
when' more capable men will be placed at the head of the different de- 
partments, and when theſe objects of primary importance will engage 
more ſerious confideration. But 'meanwhile' much valuable time is 
loft, and nearly all the expenſe incurred is fruitleſs, 

It may be deemed furprizing 'that the military ſyſtem of England is 
that which is followed in this little handful of an army. In the firſt 
place, it is in itſelf a moſt wretched model for imitation: and beſides it 
would have been both proper and uſeful for the American government 
to break through the Engliſh habits, in this inſtance in particular, and 
eſpecially for the purpoſe of adopting ſomething better. The army is 
alſo dreſſed in Engliſh” cloth; and, what is ſtill more remarkable, the 
muſkets which the contraQors have undertaken to furniſh, and which 
are made after the ancient French model of 1763, are imported from 
England in pieces ready made, as locks, hammers, cocks, bayonets, &c. 
The contractor finds his advantage in this management on account of 


the high price of workmanſhip in America: and he is ſuffered to o follow 
bis own plan. 
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| VERPLANCK-POINT. 


Monfieur de Rochefontaine, after having given 'Monfieur Guille- 
mard and me a very friendly reception, inſiſted on conveying us in his 


barge beyond the boundaries of the Highlands. This was a good op- 
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portunity of completing. our examination of the whole of that intereſt- 
ing part of the North- River; and with pleaſure we accepted his oblig- 


ing offer. Mr. Lowel, adjutant-general of the corps, and friend of a 


rich. inhabitant who reſided at the place where our navigation termi- 


nated, propoſed to conduct us to his friend's houſe, aſſuring us that we 


ſhould be joyfully ; received. We were not diſappointed of the. pleaſure 
we. had promiſed ourſelves from our little voyage ; yet this part of the 
Highlands 1s much leſs beautiful than that which is paſſed in going to 
Weſt-Point. The mountains are here leſs elevated; their forms leſs 


bold; the bed of the river leſs narrow: the whole, notwithſtanding, 


exhibits a grand and beautiful ſcene, which the eye enjoys with rap- 


tore, and of which the mind long retains the remembrance. 


On our way we paſſed, under, the remains of F ort-Montgomery, car- 
ried by the Engliſh during the laſt war, Farther on, and at the mouth 
of a little ereek, we ſaw a flour-mill, erected two years ſince. The 
miller who built it was condemned by all bis neighbours for the choice 
he had made of a ſituation: they aſſured him, that the ſtream was not 
ſufficiently powerful, and that the water would often fail. Theſe re- 
preſentations. only encouraged him the more in the proſecution of his 


plan: he knew the extent of his reſources much better than his ad- 


viſers, to -whoſc remonſtrances he made no other anſwer than thatjo of 
giving to, his mill the name of Fa ira. Accordingly, the mill con- 
tinues in motion, is conſtantly employed, does a great deal of work, 
and produces a conſiderable profit to the owner, Who is a native of 
New-England. 

As to the good reception with which Mr. Lowel bad flattered us, 
we found ourſelves greatly diſappointed i in our expectations on that ſcore; 
for Mr. Verplanck could hardly have given us a worſe, unleſs he had ab- 


ſolutely turned us out of doors. This is the firſt time in the courſe of 


my travels in America that I ever failed to experience a hoſpitable re- 


ception. But Mr. Verplanck had. not invited us; and it of courſe was 
quite natural that he ſhould have been diſpleaſed with our viſit: it was 
even candid in him thus to make us acquainted with his diſpoſition. | 

Verplanck- 
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Verphuck Feint is on the eaſtern bank of the North-River. It was 
in the extenſive plain behind it that the junction was formed between 
the American and French armies in 1781, previous to their marching 
into. Virginia. On the other ſide of the river, and oppoſite to Ver- 
planck- Point, is Stony-Point, which General Wayne took from the 
Engliſh at the point of the bayonet. His van was commanded by 
Monſieur Dupleſſis, a French officer, whoſe valour and intelligence are 
not forgotten in America. 


ARRIVAL AT NEW-YORK. 


From Verplanck-Point to New-York we conſtantly proceeded along 
the eaſtern bank of the North-River : and travelling over very moun- 
tainous roads, much embarraſſed with rocks, and bt wt often 
bad, we hardly ever loſt fi ight of that beautiful river, which in every 
Point of view preſents intereſting proſpects: of theſe, the moſt beauti- 
ful in this part is the Tappan-ſea, fo called becauſe here the bed of the 
river, for the length of ten or twelve miles, extends to ſuch a width as 
to reſemble Wider a great lake than even the greateſt river. 

At length we arrived by King's-Bridge in the iſland of New-York, 
where the ſoil, which is in general bad, is yet covered with indifferent 
woods in the parts moſt diſtant from the city. There are, however, nu- 
merous farms, and particularly country-ſeats, in all the tract which lies 
within fix or ſeven miles of it, and in the parts bordering on the 


North-River, and on the arm of the ſea which leparates N iſle from 
Lor: end. a : | 


MINERALOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


American mineralogy, as I have already more than once remarked, 
offers few varieties for obſervation. The great mountains—that is to 
ſay, the moſt clevated—are generally formed of granite; as, for in- 
ſtance, in my laſt tour, the mountains of New abe the Green 
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Mountains, and the Highlands. Thoſe of inferior altitude ſucceſſively 
- exhibit ſchiſtus more or leſs perfect, flate, feldt - ſpath, calcareous ſtone, 
and ſome ſand-ſtones of extreme hardneſs, and in a ſtate of great per- 
fection. At the diſtance of eight or ten miles from New- Vork is a 
pretty rich copper- mine: : the ore is irregularly ſcattered through a kind 
of ſandy-ſtone often reſembling grit and ſometimes the pudding-ftone. 
It yields from ſixty. to ſeventy pounds of fine copper per hundred weight. 
Previous to the reyolution it uſed to be carried to England, where it bore 
a higher price than any other ore of the ſame metal. The mine has 
been feveral times wrought, abandoned, and reſumed. At preſent 
there are workmen employed in it, Who are for the moſt part Germans, 
brought over from Europe for the purpoſe, and paid from fifteen to 
twenty dollars per month. However excellent the copper, the com- 
pany cannot ſell it in pigs, and are now erecting mills to roll it into 
ſheets, and manufacture it into various houſehold articles. The ſteam- 
engine for pumping off the water is very ill contrived, and the defect 
in its conſtruction extends its influence to the working of the mine. 
There is reaſon to apprehend, that, through the want of a good me- 
thod and of fkilful men to direct the works, this excellent mine will 
not prove advantageous to the company. 

TREES. 

Among the trees of various ſpecies, but ſimilar to thofe which I had 
before ſeen elſewhere, I haye diſtinguiſhed the kalmia, the liquidam- 
bar, the acacia triacanthos, the black walnut, and the uli pier * which 
does not grow to any conſiderable ſize in a higher northern latitude 
than that of forty-two degrees. 


N I cannot learn the proper Engliſh name of the tree here deſignated by the French appel- 
ion of — or tulip-tree. T. 
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JoORNET TO FEDERAL-CFTY IN THE YEAR 1797. 


TOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA TO CHESTER AND WILMING- 


TON. 


ENNUI and melancholy drive me from Philadelphia, and impel me to 
ſeek tranquillity, or at leaſt amuſement, in a courſe of activity My 
preſent deſtination is Federal-City. This excurfion is ſtill more ſoli- 
tary than my laſt year's journies, for I had then the company of my 
poor faithful dog Cartouche, who is now too old and infirm to accom- 
pany me; thus the ſources of conſolation vaniſh at the moment when 
we need them moſt. I ſet out the 26th of March 1797 . 

Wilmington road leaves the city of Philadelphia by thoſe long ſtreets 
which William Penn laid down in his deſign for uniting the Delaware 
and the Skuylkill; which, however, are not yet built upon to more 
than a third of their intended length. Theſe ſtreets are. uniformly 
railed, and the cultivated ground, whether farms or gardens, is alſo 
encloſed with railing. Though the ſoil here is of an indifferent qua- 
lity, eſtates are valuable; as the vicinity of the city enables the occu- 
pier to manure his land plentifully, and enſures him the {ale of his pro- 
duce at the beſt price. Dung is fold by the cart-load at Philadelphia, 
at about a dollar per ton: the farmers uſe it much too freſh. 

You paſs the Skuylkill at Gray's-Ferry, the road to which runs be- 
low Woodlands, the ſeat of Mr. William Hamilton: it ſtands: high, 
and is ſeen upon an eminence from the oppoſite fide of the river. It 
commands an excellent proſpect, but is not to be admired. for any 
thing elle. The houſe is ſmall and ill-conſtructed, very much out of 
repair, and badly furniſhed. The garden, which is ſmall, is neglect- 
ed; but in an adjoining hot-houſe Mr. Hamilton rears plants procured 
at a great expence from all parts of the world. He is proprietor of 
from three to four hundred acres of the furrounding country, which 
with ſome pains and expence might be converted into a lucrative 
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and pleaſant farm. His houſe and gardens would receive as great em- 
belliſhment from the neighbourhood of a good tenantry, as he would 
himſelf derive emolument from their labour; but either from indiffer- 
-ence, or from a want of the | neceſſary funds to defray the firſt 
expences of clearing the land, it remains uncultivated, and his houſe 
ſeems ſurrounded by a deſert. No man, however, is happier to re- 
ceive his friends, or entertains them better, than Mr. William Hamil- 
tom: he is a. chearful man, a moſt excellent companion, and is in dae 
reset he gentleman. 

Gray's-Ferry itſelf preſents a moſt pleaſing view. The callous; 
ſituated amidft large points of rock, which here ſkirt the ſouth bank 
of the Skuylkill, the trees ſcattered here and there amongſt them, and 
a conſiderable number of ſailing veſſels belonging to an adjoining inn, 
form together a truly intereſting ſcene. This inn is a place of gene- 
ral reſort for parties of pleaſure in the ſummer, and is frequently viſit- 
ed in the winter by the young people of Philadelphia, who travel 0 
in. ſledges, dine, and ſometimes. paſs the night there in dancing. 

From this ſpot to Cheſter, however, there is not one agreeable pro- 
ſpe. The country is flat without being ſmooth ; the. floods render. it 
uneven in ſome places, but the ridges of the banks which they form 
are all of one ſhape and level. The whole of the land is in a ſtate of 
cultivation, and woods are only found in clumps. Cultivation how- 
ever is neglected. Several houtes built with pieces of rock, cemented 
with-a mortar of earth; a few, which are the neateſt, built with bricks; 
and à great number of block-houſes; are the only objects to be met 
with. Huts formed of logs and planks of wood, as miſerable as any 
chat are to be ſcen in the pooreſt parts of France, cover the country. 
The inhabitant here is proprietor and cultivator: that he lives as he 
_ pleaſes, mult be admitted; but in the moſt remote and uninhabited 
parts of America. that J have viſited, 1 have never ſeen a greater pro- 
portion of wretched habitations. The men and women who are teen 
iſſuing from their huts are hadly clothed, and bear every mark of po- 
verty. The children are in rags, and almoſt naked. The preſent mo- 


ment 
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ment however is by no means favourable to the appearance of the 
country. Nothing yet appears above the ground, except the corn, of 
which there is but a ſmall quantity in this part of the country. The 
water of the creeks, which we croſs, and that of the Delaware, which 
is frequently in ſight, is muddy, and of the ſame yellow colour as the 
banks which confine it ; - and the eternal wooden encloſures, which of 
themſelves are ſufficient to throw a gloom over the moſt delightful 
landſcape, add to the drearineſs of this, and to the tints of melancholy 
with which the ſeaſon of the year colours the ſcene. A ſmall creek 
near Cheſter ſupplies Philadelphia, from its banks, with ſtones which 
are uſed for paving their ſlreets: they are carried to within a mile of 
the mouth of the creek into the Delaware in ſloops, which are con- 
ſtantly failing to and from the city. 

Cheſter is the chief city of the county of the ſame name in the ſtate 
of Pennſylvania. The court of common pleas and the quarter ſeſſions 
of the juſtices are held here. This place is celebrated in the annals of 
Pennſylvania as the ſpot where the firſt colonial aſſembly was held, in 
the December of the year 1682. Cheſter contains about ſixty houſes 


tolerably well built; of which five or fix are good inns, very much 


frequented by travellers, and often by parties of pleaſure, beſides the 
ſtages, which are increaſed upon the Baltimore road, and in the eaſtern 


part of Maryland. They are alſo frequented by paſſengers from veſ- 


ſels, who diſembark there in preference to purſuing their voyage up 
the Delaware to Philadelphia, which is frequently. tedious when the 
tide is unfavourable. 

Cheſter is admired for its proſpect, which is 8 extenſive, as 
the city, built upon a riſing ground ſomewhat elevated above the ſur- 
rounding country, commands for a conſiderable diſtance to the right 
and left the plain below, and in front the Delaware with the country 
of Jerſey beyond; yet the eye, in running over this extenſive view, 
ſees nothing but a tireſome uniformity, the fields are flat, and without 
thoſe clumps of trees, which, in Europe, give them ſuch a pleaſing ap- 
pearance. The borders of Jerſey are likewiſe flat. A few mean log- 


houſes 
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Houſes are juſt diſcernible at a very great diſtance; which being fur- 
rounded by two or three acres of cleared land are loſt in the foreſts 
behind them. A leah 
During the two hours which we ſpent at the inn we faw a great va- 
riety of travellers, the generality of whom were a civil, converſable, 
good ſort of people. Throughout the whole of my extenſive travels in 
America I have feldom met wah any other fort, but have always been 
confirmed in my opinion, that the Americans are in general a well- 
diſpoſed people. It muſt be underſtood that I do not allude to the in- 
habitants, eſpecially the wealthy inhabitants, of the chief cities. 

The population of Cheſter amounts to about thirty thouſand ſouls ; 
as about fifty miles in length, and forty-five in width. There are ſeve- 
ral iron mines, which however, at preſent, ſupphy only ſeven or eight 
forges. A few miles beyond Cheſter we enter the ſmall ſtate of De- 
laware, which is diſtinguiſhed by the bad ſtate of the roads, and by 
the bridges, which are almoſt all conſtructed of wood. The. country 
becomes more mountainous; it is covered with rocks, which are not 
even removed from the highway, although with little labour they 
might be broken into pieces, which would render the roads excellent and 
durable. Cultivation appears to be Rill more neglected here than in the 
vicinity of Pennſylvania. The land is badly ploughed, the furrows are 
not even ſtrait, The grounds in general are under water, though they 
might be drained with very little trouble. The houfes are even worſe 
than the lands. From ſome parts of the road, in clear weather, may 
be ſeen the city of Philadelphia, and the capes of the Delaware. 

Half- way from Cheſter to Wilmington ſtands an inn, where the 
ſtage generally ſtops. It was kept Bold three years ago by an Eng- 
Alban, a diſſenter, who, in the ſpirit of a demagogue, had a ſign pa iuted 
repreſenting a decapitated female, the head lying by the fide of the 
bleeding trunk; underneath which was this inſcription, © The guillotined 
Queen of France.” No authority poſſeſſed the power of compelling him 
to take don this horrible ſign, at the ſight of which every body revolt- 
d; and as it was the only inn, within five miles either way, it could not 


be 
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be abandoned. | However, that which the laws could not effect, the 
public voice accompliſhed. The horror excited by this infamous pic- 
ture was ſo general, and ſo loudly proclaimed, that the brutal innkeeper 
was obliged to change his fign, or at leaſt to alter it. He was unwil. 
ling, however, to relinquiſh the idea entirely. The female ſtill re- 
mained without a head, but ere, without any trace of blood, or im- 
plements of execution; and the inſcription was altered to The Silent 
Woman.” Such was the public reparation which this man partially 
made, but he continued to be deſpiſed : his 1 inn was, however, ſtill fre- 
quented, becauſe, as I have before obſerved, it was the only one. Since 
that period other taverns have been eſtabliſhed ; another innkeeper 


has ſucceeded the Diſfenter, and has exchanged the ſign of the Saka, 
Moman for that of the Praflrcat Farmer. 


I have beheld a fight to-day which, happily, is very uncommon in 
the United States: two women left their houſes when the ſtage ar- 


rived, to ſell bad apples to the paſſengers; they did not beg for money, 
but they received it. Among theſe was a woman who tas fourteen 
children, all by different fathers ; ſhe was never married, and is unable 
to ſay preciſely wha is the father of any of her children. Suth an in- 
ſtance would be mentioned as infamous, even in our European ſtates; 
but this poor woman by her own labour, and a few dollars procured” 
from the charity of paſſengers, has brought up theſe fourteen children, 
without becoming burthenſome to the ſtate, and without the leaſt aſ- 
ſiſtance from the fathers of theſe children, whom ſhe does not even 
know. This commendable attachment is ſome little extenuation of 
the licentions uſe which ſſre has made of her uncommon fruitfulneſs. 

Brandy wine Creek ſeparates the hundred of Brandywine from the 
liberties'of Wilmington.” Theſe hundreds are in ſome of the American | 
ſtates, as in England, a diviſion of the counties. The ſtate of Dela- - 
ware is thus divided. They do not contain precifely one hundred 
pariſhes, as their name ſeems to imply; but they form, more than thoſe 
of England, a part of the adminiftrative hierarchy of the ſtate of Dela- - 
ware, which is divided into counties atid hundreds. Each hundred 

Vor. II. K k has 
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has, its own . officers choſen by itſelf, A proportion of the national 
taxes and, the <opaty, rates is levied upon each hundred, and that ſum, 
added to the expences of the officers. of the hundred, is defrayed by au 
aſſeſſment upon each individual. Some cities obtain from the aſſem- 
bly then title of bundred, and have; a magiſtracy of their own: the 
juriſdiction of cities however i is not..confived, within the limits of their 
own walls, as in, Europe, but rather reſembles that of the preſent 
munieipalities of France, extending, according to circumſtances, to a 
greater or leſs diſtance, aal id : bsligieb cn 
WILMINGTON, though not the capital of the ſtate. of Low. or 
0 the county of Newcaſtle in which it is ſituated, is the moſt popu- 
lous city in that ſtate. The population is. eſtimated at about four 
thouſand five hundred inhabitants, 'exclufive of the French, who. 
have arrived from the different iſlands, and have increaſed the popula- 
tion within theſe. three years by three or four hundred. Wilmington, 
like Philadelphia, and many other towns in America, does not cover 
all. the ground marked out for it; the houſes, though almoſt all built in 
ſtreets, do not join each other; on the contrary, there are fields of | a 
conſiderable fize betwixt ſeveral. of them, They are, in general, 
handſome ſubſtantial brick buildings, and are almoſt all of them built 
in the Engliſh ſtyle. The town, contains about four, ſquare miles, 


exclulive of a tract of land not yet built upon. 8 


on - 


: BRANDYWINE MILLS. 


At the entrance of Wilmington is ſituated BRanDYWINE, a place 
which contains the greateſt part of the bouſes belonging to the hundred 
of Brandywine, This village, or rather this hundred, takes its name 
from the creek which runs through it, and whoſe ſource i is forty miles 
from the Delaware in the mountains, of Pennſylvania. It is ſufficiently. 
rapid, aud contains water enough to turn, in its courſe, from ſixty to 
eighty mills, almoſt all of different deſcriptions, ſuch as paper, powder, 
tobacco, ien, fulling, and flour, mills, the latter of which are maſt 


numerous. 


* 
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numerous. The principal ones are ſituated near the bridge over the 
'creek. All the operations of the mills are performed by water, from 
the unlading the ſloops which bring the corn, to the complete finiſhing 
'of the op. Thus the facks are hoiſted into the granary, the flour is 
"ſifted, is ground, and bolted, without the leaſt manual labour. The 
mills are ſimilar to thoſe at London bridge in England, and thoſe 
which the brothers Perrier haye couſtruQted at Paris near the 'Gros- 
caillou. The latter are firſt ſet in motion by a ſteam engine, but as 
the ſecondary motion is the principal, the mills of London and Paris 
give a ſufficiently exact idea of theſe of Brandywine. There | is, how- 
ever, in the proceſs from the grinding to the bolting, a difference f in 
favour of the former. At London and Paris the fog! when ground 
falls into troughs, and i is afterwards conveyed by the labourer to an- 
other part of the mill, where it is ſpread, and'turned by the hand to 


cool it before it is taken to be bolted : ſuch at KIN,» was the proceſs 


when left Europe. 

At Brandywine the flour falls as it is ground upon a wooden roller, 
armed with little detached wings, ick are ſo arranged as to form a 
. ſcrew, This roller, fixed in a trough, is inclined towards! a bin in ſuch a 
manner that it ſerves as a conductor to the flour, which would deſcend 
too rapidly if it fell perpendicularly, and too flowly and at intervals if 
it were merely conducted by a ſimple inclined plane. A chain of ſmall 
troughs, about three or four cubic inches long, dips into the bin, which 
receives the flour. This chaiu is incloſed in long perpendicular 
wooden caſes. It turns upon two pivots ; one of which is placed in 


the bin where the little troughs fill themfelves with the flour which 


18 depoſited there ; and the deter on the fourth floor, where the ſame 


"Yittts ttoughs empty themſelves, and thence defcend empty t to recon. 


1 


mence their perpetual operations. 79 POTTY 

The flour, conveyed above by theſe troughs, falls on an inclined 
circular floor, in the centre of which are ſeveral holes; it is there 
read about by a rake as large as the” floor, the teeth of which are 
1⁰ Plabed as to ConduRt the A6uf towards the Holes, ihtoueh Which f 
gates! K k 2 falls, 
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falls, cooled, into the bolters. Theſe bolters are alſo different from 


thoſe uſed in France and England, as the ſtuff which coy ers them,. 
and through which the flour paſſes, is a fine filk, very cloſely woven. 
The willers alert, that notwithſtanding they Pay fix . an M for 


2 as 


likewiſe wk be ee for giving a more beautiful colour to the 


flour. Theſe bolters will laſt Gye. years in couſtant uſe without any 


repair: about twelve ells of ſtuff is ſufficient to cover them. Hitherto 
the ſtuff has been brought from Holland ; but a manufactory of it is 
about to be eſtabliſhed at Wilmington. Each pair of mills is fur- 
niſhed with its winged roller, its chain and troughs, its inclined cir- 
cular floor, and its bolters. This mechaniſm for conveying the flour 


from the mill · ſtone to the bolter was invented five years ago by Mr. 


Evans of Philadelphia, who obtained a patent for the invention, which 
bears his name. There are three pair of mills, in this place, with 


that which we have viſited, that is to ſay, fix mills and twelve mill- 


ſtones. I explain myſelf thus minutely to prevent miſtakes. There 


are ſome parts of the machinery of theſe mills, however, ſuch as the 
wheels, the trundle-heads, &c. which are not ſo well executed as in 
thoſe of Europe. 


The proprietor of the mill which 1 particularly examined is a 
quaker, of the name of TATNALL. His ſon-in-law, Thomas Lea, 


took upon bimſelf the trouble of ſhewing me the whole of it. He is 


alſo a quaker, about thirty years of age: he is a handſome, chearful, 


active, man. Like a true American patriot, he perſuades himſelf, 


that no- where is any undertaking executed ſo well, or with ſo much 
ingenuity, as 1n America ; that the ſpirit, invention, and genius, of 


Europe, are in a ſtate of decrepitude (theſe are his words), whilſt the 


_ of America, full of vigour, is arriving at perfection. 

Fheſe opinions are not much to be wondered at in Thomas Lea, 
who is merely a good miller; they ought rather to excite pleaſure as 
the ebullitions of a patriotic, enthuſiaſm, the indulgence of which is 
not n to be nn to . as it does not prevent him from 

adopting 
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adopting all the good inventions of Europe, by which he may improve 
his mill. The ſame error, however, is diſcoverable in almoſt all the 
Americans —in legiſlators and magiſtrates, in whom it is more baneful 
—as. well as in millers. - 

Thomas Lea is a moſt candid and obliging man ; he anſwered all 
my queſtions with great politeneſs, and voluntarily imparted much in- 
formation, for which I could not have taken the liberty to-aſk. He is 
in partnerſhip with his father-in-law : their mill is not employed for the 
public, but ſolely in their own private ſervice.” It is called a flour 
manufactory. They purchaſe their corn in Virginia, Maryland, aud 
in the ſtate of New- York, which is brought from thence in two of 
their own ſhips ; they convert” it into flour; and the ſame floops carry 
it back again to Philadelphia, where it is fold for exportation. They 
grind about one hundred thouſand buſhels of corn yearly. - The whole 
labour of the mill is performed by fix men only; whoſe chief employ-- 
meut is to place the flour in barrels : their wages are from fix to eight 
dollars per month, with waſhing, board, and clothing. There are, 

| beſides, twenty-four men employed by this manuſactory for working 
the veſſels, and making the barrels. The coopers work by the piece; 
they can earn a dollar per day, but board and clothe themſelves. 
TATNALL does not employ any negrocs, as they do not work with the 
whites; but are flow, and bad workmen. The laws of the ſtate of. 
Delaware permit ſlavery, but the quakers, as is well known, do not 
make uſe of the permiſſion. ; 

Almoſt all the labourers employed in theſe mills are ae | 
the greateſt part of whom are Engliſh or Iriſh. The millers complain 
of their drunkenneſs, and indolence, and would prefer Frenchmen as 
mare induſtrious and ſober, if they could be- procured; which they 
very much defire. The corn trade is in a more flouriſhing ſtate at . 
preſent than it has ever been; at leaſt wheat fetches a bigher price. 
The common price of a buſhel of wheat, in time of peace, is ſeven - 
ſhillings. In January 1795 it roſe from ten to ten and ſixpence, and 
1 the eighteen ſucceeding months even as high as thirteen or 


fourteen 
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fourteen ſhillings. It has ſince fallen, but to nothing near its former 
level. The buſhel weighs ſixty pounds. Five buſhels yield a barrel 
of fine flour, containing a hundred and ninety-fix pounds, beſides three 
other inferior ſorts of meal. The price of the fineſt flour is eight dol- 
lars and a half; of the ſecond quality, eight dollars; of the third, ſeven 
dollars; and of the fourth, five dollars. The bran is ſold at one eighth 
| of dollar per bathel, containing thirty-five pounds : it is ſent to Phi- 
Jadelphia. | 

The following is a ſtatement of the produce of one hundred buſhels 
of wheat as-given me by Thomas Lea :—nineteen barrels of fine flour; 
two barrels-of flour of the ſecond quality; three barrels of the third 
quality; and thirty buſhels of bran. Total; five thouſand nine hun- 
fred and ten pounds: waſte ninety pounds. 

The wheat of the eaſtern part of Maryland produces the fineſt Boer, 
on account of the goodneſs of the foil and the quickneſs of its growth : 
Put this flour is not ſo heavy as that of other parts; that of New-York 
for inſtance, though inferior in quality, is good, and is heavier, becauſe 
the grain is longer in ripening. - The corn of the province of Delaware 
18 nearly of the fame quality as that of Maryland. Large quantities 
of Indian corn are likewiſe ground in theſe mills, of which they make 
bread and cakes: in ſeveral parts of the United States they uſe no 
other ſort of bread; in ſome parts it is even preferred without any 
motives of ceconomy, as it is eſteemed by the faculty as the moſt 
wholeſome. : 

It is uſed to fatten poultry and cattle, and is exported in great 
quantities to the Weſt- Indies. As this grain contains more moiſture 
than other bread corn, it is dried in a kiln before it is ſent to the mill. 
"A buſhel coſts at preſent five thillings ; it weighs fifty- ſix pounds, and 
produces fifty-four pounds of flour. The proceſs of bolting ſeparates 
the fine fromthe inferior ſort of maize-flour, but the latter 1s reground 
and mixed with the other. One third of a barrel ſells for three dollars. 
The bran, which is in very ſmall quantities, is not taken from the 
"Hour.” This information I received from the ' worthy Thomas Lea. 


There 
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There are eleven other mills near his; four of them are very large, 
the others much ſmaller. The ice in this river ſometimes ſtops the 
mills for two months, at other times only three weeks, according to 
the ſeverity of the winter. At this time the millers ſettle their yearly 
accounts; which is eaſily done, as wherever their factors buy their 
corn they pay for it in ready money, and wherever they ſell their 
flour they are paid for it on delivery by a bill at ſixty or ninety days 
ſight, which they immediately diſcount with the bank. During this 
period they employ no labourers, whoſe pay whilſt in employ is ſo 
high, that they experience no difficulty in ſupporting themſelves during; 
its ſuſpenſion: in general, after a few years' ſervice, they are enabled to. 
purchaſe lands in the uewly-inhabited parts of the country. 

Another miller, who is likewiſe a quaker, and who has as large a: 
mill as Mr. Tathall, has eſtabliſhed, about a year fince, a manufactory 
for printing linens; the tubs, preſſes, &c. of which are worked. by the: 
machinery of a mill. This manufactory, though ſo lately eſtabliſhed, . 
employs from twelve to fifteen hands at the laths, beſides about a 
dozen young girls, who work at home to fill up thoſe parts of the pat-- 
tern with a bruſh which have eſcaped in the printing, or which can- 
not be otherwiſe finiſhed. Almoſt all the workmen are Engliſh or: 
Iriſh; their wages are a dollar a day, without any proviſion. The work. 
appeared to be well. done; almoſt all the linens which they print 
are brought from India, and are reſold to the merchants of Phila-- 
delphia. n 

A cotton manufactory is now eſtabliſhing at Wilenington: The im- 
plements and workmen are already provided; the whole of the ma- 
chinery for carding, ſpinning, &c. is conſtructed on Arkwright's plan. 
This eſtabliſhment is carried on by one of the richeſt men in the 
towu. The number of workmen is at preſent only fifteen, but fifty 
more are expected: they are all Engliſhmen. The implements appear 
to be very well made. | 

** likewiſe, vilited, the 3 for, gabe King fk. "Toe. 
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| lahourers-aro:Iriſhmen ; as well as the proprietor. This manufactory 
employs-at preſent: only three workmen : the ſilks are made to = the' 
different qualities of flour. 

Though this: manufactory has only been eſtabliſhed a year, it is a 
profitable concern, and when more extenſively known, it will be much 
mors fo, as theſe filks are cheaper than thoſe ſent from Holland, and laſt 
longer, as thoſe millers who uſe them have experienced. In a country 
like America where there are ſo many milla, the advantages of theſe 
bolters muſt bs very great.; in fact, almoſt all the millers uſe them in 
preference to linen cloths for bolting, as well as Thomas Lea. They 
are. ſouſeful, that an act of parliament has been made in England, to 
permit the importation of them into that country. The filk is brought 
ſrom Georgia: if the Americans would plant mulberry trees, aud raiſe 
filk-worms; this mg of mae W be a ſource of great 
riches to ee s. 


NMX. Narr r PAPER MILL. 


1 have Haid abet ape ee in its ſhort courſe of ſeven or 
eight miles through the ſtate of Delaware, turns about fixty mills of 
different ſorts. Among theſe I have viſited the paper mill of Mr, Gil- 
Pin, a reſpectable merchant at Philadelphia, and with whom | am in- 
timately acquainted. This mill is ſituated at the diſtance of two miles 
and a half from Wilmington, on a truly romantic ſpot ; for the word, 
roman#tr appears to meitoconvey the beſt idea of a view rather gloomy, 
wild and uncultivated, yet pleaſing. Such is the ſituation of this 
mill, and eſpecially of the proprictor's refidence. The creek: at this 
place paſſes between two very high mountains, almoſt covered with 
ers and although fo much pent up, turns a great number of wheels 


. is doxibtful whether the rearing of filk-worms can be profitable to America for ſome 
ane to come, for reaſons which the author himſelf has mentioned on many other occaſions : 
ſuch a proceſs requires much manual labour, and too many hands for a country where the 
Population is (mall, and labour conſequently dear Tranſſator. 


without 
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without any noiſe : its breadth is about ſixty fathoms. Its courſe 1s 
impeded by a great number of rocks, few of which appear above the 
ſurface, Parts of the mountains are alſo covered with rocks, which 
ſpring up amidſt the wood. Theſe rocks are of the ſame nature as 
thoſe which are ſeen throughout the country, particularly about 
Cheſter : they are formed of a ſtone like that found in the foreſt of 
Fontainbleau. Some acres of land about the houſe are cleared, and 
laid out in meadows. The houſe is ſituated ſufficiently high to com- 
mand a view of the creck of Brandywine for five hundred fathoms, when 
it is loſt among the trees, and is again viſible at the diſtance of three 
miles, where it joins the river Chriſtiana, which empties itſelf imme- 
diately into the Delaware. This view, which is wild and rugged in 
ſome parts, contraſted with a pleaſing ſoftneſs in others, muſt be ſtill 
more pleaſing in ſummer : it is, however, inferior to thoſe that are to 
be ſeen in the Voſges; to ſay nothing of thoſe of the Alps. | 
The paper mill is below the houſe. There are two warehouſes 
adjoining, where many labourers are conſtantly employed. The rags 
are pounded by vertical wheels, the bands of which are about fix 
inches wide, armed with ſharp blades of iron, which drive the rags 
againſt fix other blades, placed lengthways at the bottom of the great 
vat in which the wheel turns. 1 have deſcribed thus much of the 
proceſs, as it is performed in another manner both in France and Hol- 
land. The other parts are performed nearly iu the ſame manner as 
in thoſe countries, but the manufactory is not yet brought to an equal 
perfection. The rags are not brought to the mill as in France, by people 
who collect them in the neighbourhood, as the ſmall population of 
America will not admit of ſuch induſtry. They are bought up by agents 
in the moſt populous towns, as far as three hundred miles diſtant, and 
are ſent by water to Wilmington; from whence they are brought in 
carts to the mill, as Brandywine creek ceaſes to be navigable above the 
bridge which leads to Wilmington. The conſumption of rags in 
Mr. Gilpin's mill is one hundred thouſand pounds weight a. year, 
which makes one thouſand reams of different ſorts of paper. The 
Vo. II. L1 price 
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price of rags is from three to nine dollars the hundred weight, accord- 
ing to the quality; the average price is about four dollars and a third. 
The rags are divided into nine different ſorts at the manufactory, of 
which are made various papers, from vellum to coarſe brown. The 
vellum letter-paper is fold for four dollars a ream; it is neither ſo 
white nor ſo well moulded as the fine European vellum paper; it is, 
however, a beautiful and good paper. | 
The large paper for merchauts' account books, though not vellum, 
ſells as digt ing kchirteon dollars a ream. Mr. Gilpin's partner, Mr. 
Gin, dee ſo polite as to ſhow me the manufactory, is an Iriſh- 
man, and ſuperintends the buſineſs himſelf, be ing well acquainted with 
the whole proceſs. The mill employs conſtantly twenty-ſix or 
twenty-ſeven hands. Seven of the beſt workmen are employed at 
the vat; and the mould; their pay is from four to ſeven dollars a 
week. They are all Iriſnmen. The other inferior workmen earn 
three dollars, and the women one dollar, a week, Notwithſtanding 
there are five otber paper mills in the ſtate of Delaware, and from 
eighty to ninety in the province of Pennſylvania ; yet Mr. Gifin aſſured 
me there was not much difficulty in procuring workmen : though an 
Iriſhman himſelf, he complains as much of a want of ſobriety in his 
countrymen as the millers of Brandywine. This manufactory is, no 
doubt, very lucrative, as Mr, Gilpin intends to build a new paper mill 
about three hundred fathoms below the other. The paper manufac- 
tured here is ſent in great quantities to Philadelphia, and retailed 
to the merchants there. The ſmall mills diſpoſe of their pa per in 
another manner; they ſend it to Philadelphia in carts, and ſell it about 
the ſtreets in quires or reams. 


DOCTOR WARTON,. AND HIS FARM. 


| From the mill 1 croſſed the river and the woods to dine with Doctor 
Warton, who refides about a mile from Wilmington, on the road to 
Philadelphia. The moſt common trees in theſe woods are the oak, 

GS | the 
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the cheſnut, and the hiccory. Cedars known in Europe by the name 
of Virginian are likewiſe found in abundance ; alſo Scotch pine trees, 
Lord's pines, and firs. The (cedar wood is commonly uſed for ſup- 
porters to the rails with which the fields are encloſed. The houſes 
are alſo covered with planks of cedar. Doctor Warton, who was 
educated with the jeſuits of St. Omer in France, but has fince become 
a miniſter of the Engliſh church, is a very worthy man. He ſpent 
ſome years in England, from whence he brought much agricultural 
knowledge, with a ſmall mixture of prejudice. He ſpeaks French, he is 
very obliging, and is much eſteemed by his neighbours. He occupies a 
farm, which he has taken for fifteen years, ten of which are unexpired. 
There were eight of us at dinner; every thing which we uſed was 
the produce of his own farm; even the table cloth, which was fabricated 
of the flax grown on his own grounds, and the table, which was made 
of a very beautiful wood, cut on his own eſtate, as ſmooth and as finely 
veined as mahogany. I obtained the greater part of my agricultural 
information of this country from Doctor Warton. He rents a farm 
of one hundred and fifty acres at two hundred and ten dollars ; he lets 
off fifty acres at one hundred and thirty dollars, and thus retains the 
reſt himſelf at eighty dollars. He informed me that he had gained 
this year ſeven hundred and forty- ſix dollars, including thoſe articles 
which he had uſed, and which he muſt otherwiſe have bought. He 
has four oxen, which are ſufficient for the whole work of the farm. He 
has alſo eight cows, and two horſes: for his carriage, Three negroes 
are conſtantly employed in his farm and ſtables. He does not hire 
additional labourers above twenty-five days in the year. He has 
0 four negreſſes, two of whom are employed in the houſe, the other two 
fpin, make linen and cloth, and work in the field When it is neceſſary. 
The negroes and. negreſſes eat bread: made of Indian corn; at noon 
they are allowed ſome meat; but on the whole receive leſs nouriſh- 
ment than would be requiſite for white people in this country; and 
are therefore maintained much cheaper. The doctor ſays that he is 
as well ſatisfied with their work as he could be with that of the whites 
1.12 which 
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whit af®to be found here. He dungs his lands tolerably well with 


© 4 4 about two hundred ſmall cart loads dung obtained yearly from his 
on cattle. He dungs his grounds im general before he ſows maize; 
which he ſows in trenches cight feet diſtant one way, and one foot the 


other, contrary to the general practice of the country.” He alſo turns 
up the larger intervals with the. plough, and the ſmaller with the hoe: 

the latter work is done by the negreſſes. He frequently ſows maize 
two following years: after the maize, corn, and clover after the corn, 


in the ſpring. The clover remains for two, three, or even four, years 


after clover he ſows maize again, and fo on in ſucceſſion. This is 


his general practice, though it is ſometimes varied. 
ITbe neighbouring farmers do not follow as regular a ſyſtem as 


Doctor Warton, the ſcarcity of labourers being a greatobliacle to the 
eſtabliſhment of a good ſyſtem of agriculture in this country, where its 


true principles are unknown. The farms are in general ſmall and ill- 
cultivated ; they receive little or no manure, and are in every reſpect 
badly managed. Some Engliſh farmers have recently ſettled in this 


neighbourhood, and have taken farms upon long leaſes. They will 
doubtleſs make conſiderable improvements in agricu}ture. Within 


| theſe two years ſeveral perſons have collected the Weeds from the 


creeks which flow through their land, have mixed them with dung, 
and thus make a manure, which, though they do not allow it ſuf- 
ficient time to rot before they uſe it, confiderably improves the land. 


Turnips, carrots, and nem are grown only in gardens, merely. for 


the kitchen. 5 * 
Doctor Warton, W the cultivation and management 
of maize, prefers it to the above articles, as a more ncertain produce; 
the leaves green, or dry, are fodder for the cattle, and the corn when 
ground into flour is, he fays, more fattening than any diher food. 


This opinion, however, is not founded upon experience and com- 
Priſon, but rather appears to be the offspring of a prejudice fbr a par- 


ticular ſyſtem of agriculture, and the natural indolence of a man ill 
diſpoſed to alterations. I coffegive it is very eaſy to prove, that a 
7 more 
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more {kilful fyſtem would yield more dung, and would bo ro- ” * 
ductive, without any additional labour. * 7 2 
Eight hundred percties quatt of maize produce a 10 eighehr ; 
leaves, and two ton of tops. Every hundred perches ſqyare, not a ©" 


dunged, yields from twelve to eighteen buſhels of grain; if well dung- | 
ed, it yields thirty-five: I ſpeak of this part of the country, and of 
thoſe farms which are generally cuſtivated in this manner, eſpecially 
hat of Doctor Warton. He plants potatoes between the rows of 
maize, and gathers by this means to hundred buſhels :"they are uſually 
fold at three ſhillings and {i pence per buſhel, but this year fetched 
from five ſhillings to five ſhillings and fix pence. He fattens yearly 
from ten to twelve oxen for ſale. As he brews his own beer, makes 
his own cider, and manufactures his own linen; one part of his farm is 
ſown with flax, others are planted with hops, and others with apple trees. 

- Such is the cuſtom of the country, and ſo much do the farmers pride 
themſelves upon its preſervation, that they will not purchaſe any thing 
for the uſe of their families, which they can make themſelves. Pride 
is the beſt colour which they can give to the impoſſibility of doing 
otherWile ; on any other ground the ſpeculation is a bad one, as by 
multiplying infhis manner their, plantations, and the labours of the 
houſehold, the divided profits are conſequently ſmaller, and their 
average. Jeſs advantageous. Time will rectify this prejudice. + 

he ſheep of this country produce goag wool, fine and ſhort, but the 

flegge ſeldom weighs more than three potmds : it is worth a dollar and a 
baff. The ſheep have long legs, and very large bones. The breed might 
be much irnproved by a little attention, of whighgt is well deſerving. 

Some proprietoth, who do not tenant their ownr farms, let them for a 
ſhate of the produce. The uſual metho@ is 30 let them for half t 

profits, ide farmer and proprietor furniſh joinfly the cattle and 6 
er for a third, if no ſtock is advanced. This proportion ſometimgg 
varies acSrding to the value of the ground, or the addreſs of the pro- 
prietor or farmer. Doctor Warton obſerved, that at Wilmington any 
man, who knows how to purchaſe, might make fix per cent in caſh of 


his 
L * 


* * 
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| kig{@pithl, by letting his * as ſooth us he buys them. The cattle 


i 2 are very ſoon fatuhmed with the mage flour zafrom eight to ten buſhels 


e ſufficient to Hatten an ox. 1 ſaw. a pig at one of the mills on the 
Brandy wine, which the miller aſſured me Was of an ordinary breed, 
and which was fed entirely * 8 that weighed ſeven he | 
weight. — 

The land near the Delawalliatits of rich meadows, with a good 
ſoil to the depth of thirty feet; it lats as high as fix dollars and a half 
per acre, and ſells as high as one hundred and ſixty dollars per acre. 
The hay is depoſited in barns. The- farmers are ignorant of the 


e of making ſtacks, they therefore ſay that the rain penetrates 


them and ſpoils the hay though leſs rain, ſalls here, even including 
the ſnow, than in any part of England. Some farmers, however, 
heap: up their crops into very imperfect ſtacks, by which means they 


are certainly often ſpoiled. Such is the ſubſtance of the information 


which I obtained from Doctor Warton. The details which I have enter- 
ed into relative to the ſtate of manufacture and agriculture are not inte- 
reſting of themſelves to an European, yet, conſidering them as connected 
with the ſtate of population, civilization, and all the other ccum- 


ſtances of this country, and as affording a compariſi With the old 


world, * pofabſy will not be found unintereſting. " "I 
abs 

" BRANDY WINE-RIVER, AND WILMINGTON. / — + 

- ts =. 

8 already noticed Reandywine; its Raton,” is deligll. 
There are about fifty houſes built near the river, which ruſhes rapidly 
over, larg@*fragments x rock; and ſwelling intggmgny channels turns 
ills of all deſcriptipng, in every direction. The banks of this river, 
dein above and beloWthe village,achicfly laid gut in meSqvs, and 
cgvered with cattle; a bridge, over hich travellers are Conſtantly 


Paſſing; the continual buſtle of the manufactories, with Wouſes of 
various forms and materials, built on different parts of two hills, w -bich 
bourſd. the river render thigy en extremely plcaſant. 
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The port of Wilmington is pon the Chriſtiana: there are three gr 
four veſſels built there gyery yeargzeither for ſals r for the trade 
that is carried on thera; wich employs twelve or Fhirteen ſhips of, 
various ſizes. This port s two miles fram the Delaware. Several 
ſloops are conſtantly employed in the aggaſting trade carried on with 
Philadelphia. ad ” | | 

Wilmington market is ſupplied wih toy ſions from the neighbour- 
hood. It is held twice a-week: tts than chat at Philadelphia, which 
it rcſembles in its markt- place the nature of its regulations, aud 


in the ſpecics of proviſions fold there. Every necelſale is to be pro- 
cured there, and no- here cle in hig part of the country. | 2 
Freedom of religion. is, as, unreſtrained! in the ſtate of Delaware as 


in that of Penuhlvania. * he expences of public worſhip are paid by, 
thoſe who approve it. The letting of pews is one principal ſource of 
the church revenue, and, with ſome donations of land by individuals, is 
ſufficient to defray all expences, including the miniſter's ſalary. The 
preſbyterians are the moſt numerous ſect; and next to them, the 
quakers: the wiſdom of the latter, who being the richeſt have the moſt 
influenge, oppoled the eſtabliſhment of a democratic ſociety at Wil- 


mington. There is one, however, at N ewcaltle, chiefly compoled ok 2 


the inhabitants of Wilmington. 


This town is at preſent the aſylum of about forty families M. the 
colopies of St. Domingo, moſt of whom. have ſaved ſomething from the 
wreck of their fortuneg, but whom misfortune. has not inſtructed cithet, 
in politics or domeſtic ceconomy. On their arrival a ſubſcription was 
opened for the moſt needy of them, and a conſigerable ſum was raiſed, 
when itgvas diſcovered, by the complaints of thoſe whole diſtteſſes eu- 
titled them to relief, that ſome men knovnto be in good circumſtances, 
had appligdyfor a ſhare. The eyes gf the ſubſcribers being thus opened, 
the ſubſcription was ſtopped and the French pame diſgraced. General 
Dtx180Nz@arich inhabitant of Wilmington, formerly governor of Penne. 
ſylvania, depoſited four hundred dollars with Mr. Thouſard, to be 


diſtributed among the moſt needy of the ſufferers, It could-not have 
been 
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my 
been laced; in A better hands; notwithſthading which, jealouſy excited 
ſome unjuſt mugſjſwrs againſt him, which ghough treated with con- 
tempt by himſeli have not failed toy prougstg#lome ſcandal. Several 


of the St. Domingo families ho have preſerved large fortunes, think 


that Mr: Dikiſon is not ſufficigntly generous z, yet will not themſelves 
give one farthing to their di ſtrgſſed countrymen. 
Among thoſe who have of the diſaſters of St. "ONES there 


are ſome, who, revolting at the ide ef receiving gratuitous aid, labour 
with great ingyſtry to obtain 2 bald ſubſiſtence: but it muſt be cou- 
geſſed, that algdoſt all theſe belong to Old France, and have not long 
eld in the colony. The. nggeſſarzes of lie are cheaper by two 


fifths at Wilmington than, at Philadelphia: a family may live here 


very well upon eight hundred dollars a yah, The plots of ground 


allotted for bing houſes contain nearly two acres ; and let at from 
four to fix dollars a year. With a little dunging they will produce 
forty hundred weight of hay in two crops. The cows are turned in 
after the fecond crop till winter. In ſummer they are driven on the 
road-ſide to graze, and are fetched home twice a day to be milked. 

* breed of cattle, although not ſo ſine as that of New-England, is 


good and large; but rather too long in the body and legs: a little care 


would perfect the breed, and render the cattle of a ſhape and ſize 


& [ proper for fattening. The poor-houſe of Wilmington is built on an 


eminence ; it is a very large and handſome building: the poor of the 


eounty of Newcaſtle only are received there; who are extremely 


well treated. Acrording to a moderate calculation the number of 
poor conſtantly maintained there amounts to ſixty. The expences of 
the houſe are eſtimated at about fix thouſand dollars; the expence of 


_ each paper is conſequently one hundred dollars: upon one half of 


which ſem he might ſupport himſelf. In almoſt every part of 
England, as well as of America, We poor-houſes are an object of 


pride and oſtentation to the people. They doubtleſs relieve the 


overſeers of the poor from much of that trouble which they would 


ere iſe have in diſtributing relief with juſtice and diſeretion to the 
poor 
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poor at their own homit$# Yet theſe etabliſhmenls by no means con- 
ſtitute the beſt met hill or aſſiſting the poor, whether they are con- 
fidered in a political or Moral point of view; or as pe _ the 
principles of economy or real benevoltte.” 

The boundaries of eſtates in this ſmall ſtate are en BY ſource 

of more law- ſuits than any-where Ef as in the lands formerly given 
to the Penn family, and to Lord Baltimore; the boundaries are not 
preciſely aſcertained, nor are the deeds of gift clearly worded. 
Mr. Vining informed me; that his Rar: in Congreſs deprives him 
of at leaſt three thofand dolffirs, which he might gain by his pro- 
feflion as an advocate, notwithſtanding he undertakes ſome buſineſs 
even during the ſitting of Congreſs, which the Cy of unn 
enables him to tranſact with eaſe. 

The advantageous fituation of the ſtate of Dilawitte for commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures, ought naturally to increaſe its popula- 
tion. Half the ground however is not yet cleared: four-fifths of the 
county of Suſſex, the moſt ſouthern of the three, remains yet uncleared. 
The woods are certainly in ſome places filled with water, but with 
little pains and expence nearly the whole of theſe grounds might be 
drained, and doubtleſs would be very productive; as all thoſe that 
have been drained yield great crops. The want of hands is an ob- 
ſtacle which prevents any attempts of this nature in this country of 
Navery 3 and induces a number of proprietors of woods to believe that 
their ground is more profitable to them in its preſent ſtate. They 
ſtrip their woods to ſupply Philadelphia ; and as there are in this ſpot 
many pine- trees and cedars, they ſell them at a large profit, eſpe- 
cially as they have the advantage of conveying them by water. Mr. 
Well, member of the legiſlature, and proprietor of twenty thouſand 
acres of wood on the borders of the county of Suſſex, boaſted in my 

+ preſence of the revenue arifing from his eſtate, which is about five 
thouſand four hundred dollars a year. Of theſe twenty thouſand 
acres, only ten thouſand are planted with cedars. I demonſtrated 
to him, that allowing all this profit to ariſe entirely from the ten 
thouſand acres of cedars, even in that caſe, each acre is worth 
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only half a dollar a year; /which is nearly the ſame value to which 
the ſalt tax, and the uncultivated ſtate of the land, reduced ſeveral of 
the foreſts of Lorraine about ten years ago. He Was ſtruck with 
the calculation, which he could not contradict; but as his neighbours 
do not draw ſo much wealth from their woods as he does from his, 
he is ſatisfied with that difference. In every ſenſe this ſyſtem. is per- 
nicious; it deſtroys the growth of the woods, and it would reduce this 
moderate income in the courſe of forty or fifty years to nothing, if it 
were not to be ſuppoſed, that before that period the population of the 
ſtate will inereaſe, the . grow wiſer, and cultivation in conſe- 
quence become more general. 

Within theſe fifteen ks. a Aol * "ug eſtabliſhed * Wil- 
mington, and incorporated by an act of the legiſlature of the ſtate. 
The capital is two hundred thouſand. dollars, in one thouſaud ſhares 
of two hundred dollars each. The legiſlature has reſerved the power 
of adding two hundred and fifty an more. This bank appears to 
cept to the 1 millers—the Saad being the only br — 
of commerce that is carried on to any extent in this ſtate. It will, 
however, have the ſame effects as all the ſmall banks eſtabliſhed on 
the continent; it will increaſe the means of ſpeculating ſtock- jobbers 
and adventuters; and will ſooner or later, like moſt others, prove per- 
nicious to the cauſe. of morality, and deſtructive to thoſe whoſe ſpe- 
eulations ate at preſent aided by its diſcounts and the paper · money 
which it iſſues. The dividend on the two laſt balf years was ſix per 
cent, that is to fay,, twelve per cent per annum: this was the firſt 


Seidel made. oc ti to + bon * 


STATE OF DELAWARE, ITS CONSTITUTION AND LAWS. 


; 117 ; 


| The ſtate of Delaware is the ſmalleſt of all the United States, as 
its greateſt length is only ninety-two miles, and breadth from thirteen 


to thirty miles : it was colonized 1 in [F028 cs the Swedes, and formed 
"I * 4 k | , | part 
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part of New-Sweden, Which is now called New-Ferſey; The Dutch 
took it in 1636. After it was conquered? by the Duke of Vork, in 
1683, he ſold to William Penn, founder of Penũſylvania, the towh 
of Neweafile, 'and twelve miles of the ſurrounding country, Wil- 
liam Penn afterward added tò this the country which extends as far 
as Cape Heniapen. It was then divided; as it is at preſent,” into three 
counties; Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex; and became part of Penn- 
ſylvania. In 1701 William Penn ceded them to Edward Sbippen, 
Phineas Pembleton, Samuel Carpenter, Griffiths Owen, Caleb Puiſcy, and 
Thomas Story, who of courſe became the proprietors : when, how- 
ever, this part of the country, though under the governor of Peniilyl- 
vania, obtained the privilege of a ſeparate aſſembly, it took the name 
of the three counties of the Delaware. When the troubles in Aime- 
rica broke out, the three counties of the Delaware ſeparated them- 
ſelves entirely from the ſtate of Pennſylvania, and aſſumed the name 
of the ſtate of the Delaware. It was only in 1770 that the limits 
of the ſtates of Delaware and Maryland were: finally ſettled by the 
proprietors of the Delaware, and Lord Baltimore proprietor of Mary 
land; whoſe ant was not en 720 an A of Wipe 

till 1773. | Qt 31 
The new conſtitution of the ſlate thy „ Deeds Was bt in 17 00 
and reviſed in 1790. It divides the -legiflative power between two 
houſes of parliament. The houſe of repreſentatives: is compoſed of 
twenty- one members; ſeven for each county; who are elected an- 
nually. The qualifications neceſſary fbr a member are that ie muſt 
be twenty-four years of age, muſt poſſeſs ui independent invorne, tnuſt 
have reſided in the ſtate thret years, and in the county for whieh he 
is elected, one year! The number of ſenators is nine;;' three for each 
county: the ſenators muſt be twenty - ſeven ycars oldiʒ in poſſeſſion of 
an independent ineome ofi two hundred acres, or a. fortune known to 
2mount. to one thoudfand pounds. ſterligge The fare conditions as to 
reſidence are required of them as of the members of the houſe of re- 
PROOF The ſenator ar eltcted for tlites oy one of whom 
| | M m2 —— | retires 
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retires every year by rotation. The qualifications of an eleQor are, a 
reſidence of two years in the county, and the payment of taxes for at 
leaſt ſix' months. Money bills may be brought in to either houſe. A 
majority of two thirds of the repreſentatives may impeach any of the 
officers of the ſtate, and a majority of two thirds of the ſeuate may 
in ſuch caſes pronounce judgment. The general aſſembly have the 
power of inereaſing the number of repreſentatives and ſenators, when- 
ever two thirds of each houſe agree that it is neceſſary ; but the num- 
ber of ſenators muſt never be leſs than one third of the repreſentatives, 
nor greater than one-half. 
The governor of the ſtate is ha by 4 . ſame electors, who chooſe 
the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives. Ile is elected for three years, 
and cannot be re-choſen until after the expiration of that term. 
He has the appointment of all officers excepting thoſe of treaſurer, 
ſheriffs, and coroners, who are nominated by the aſſembly. He has 
the privilege of pardoning offences, except where the ſentence. has 
been pronounced in conſeqnence of impeachment. He muſt be above 
thirty years of age, muſt have reſided in the United States more than 
twelve years; and in that particular ſtate more than ſix. He is aſ- 
ſiſted in his government by the ſpeaker of the ſenate, or in his abſence 
by the ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſentatives. The judicial power is 
8 W vx of a court of chancery, and ſeveral inferior tribunals. | 
The judges are nominated by the governor, and retain their places 
aig good behaviour: they are ſubject to impeachment, whenever 
two thirds of the houſe of repreſentatives and two thirds of the ſenate 
deem it neceffary, agreeable to the forms already noticed. In caſes 
where there is not ſufficient grounds for an impeachment, the go- 
vernor may diſplace them on the repreſentation of two thirds of each 
houſe. The juſtices of the peace are appointed by the governor for 
ſeven years. The legiſlative aſſembly in the ſtate of the Delaware 
vote for the an of eee and vice-preſident of the tel 
Staten. nt ch fo nean: 42 3 kf 10 6577 101 416 9 
The population of the date of Deinwans wa eſtimated, in the 
75 ks Mk year 
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year 1790 at only fifty thouſand and ninety- four inhabitants, of which 
number eight thouſand eight hundred and eighty- ſeven were ſlaves; 
and in conſequence the ſtate ſends but one member to the Congreſs 
of the United States. There is no doubt but at the next numeration 


there will be more than a ſufficient number of inhabitants to entitle it 
to ſend two members to Congreſs. 


The militia of the ſtate is formed of one brigade from each county: 
each brigade is compoſed of three regiments. The Preſbyterians are 
the moſt numerous and powerful ſe& in the ſtate : they have twenty- 
four churches. The Epiſcopalians have fourteen ; the Anabaptiſts 
ſeven : ' beſides which, there are a great number of Quakers and 
Methodiſts throughout the country, eſpecially in the counties of Keut 
and Suſſex. The exports of the ſtate of Delaware amounted in 1791 
to the ſum of one hundred and ninety thouſand eight hundred and 
ſeventy-eight dollars—in 1792, to one hundred and thirty-three thou- 
ſand nine hundred and ſeventy-two—in 1 793, to ninety-three thou- 
ſand five hundred and fifty-nine—m 1794, to two hundred and ſeven 
thouſand nine hundred and eighty-five—in 1795, to one hundred and 
fifty-eight thouſand and forty-one—and in 1796, to two hundred and 
one thouſand one hundred and forty-two dollars. The commerce of 
the ſtate of Delaware is chiefly in corn and wood. The only cuſtom- 
houſe in this diſtrict is at Wilmington. The greateſt part of the flour 
made there is bought by the merchants of Philadelphia, for export» 
ation. 

The taxes in the ſtate of Delaware have hubert been rather im- 
properly levied. The total amount of the ſum neceſſary for the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate was divided into twenty-one parts: the county of 
Newcaſtle paid eight; Kent ſeven; and Suſſex fix. The counties are 
divided into hundreds, Each townſhip elected annually a collector; 
who being furniſhed with a liſt of perſons! liable to be taxed, aſſeſſed 
them according to the vague eſtimation of their incomes, without pay- 
ing any regard to the nature of ſuch incomes. | Uncleared land, per- 
ſons under the age of twenty-one, thoſe who had juſt finiſhed an ap- 


prenticeſhip, 
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prenticeſhip, and ſlaves who had juſt obtained their freedom were 
exempted from taxes. Poor people having many children were taxed 
in a ſmaller proportion; but their incomes were always eſtimated at 
twenty dollars. Bachelors, whether they had or had not any known 
property, were taxed as having an income from twenty-four, to forty- 
eight dollars. A court of appeal, elected for three years, one-third of 
which was changed every year, decided upon the complaints of fuch 
as thought themſelves ſurcharged. - The commiſſioners who. com- 
poſed this court received a dollar and one third for every day on 
which they were employed. The collectors received ſeven and a half 
per cent on the ſum collected. As the amount of all the ſtate taxes 
for the counties and hundreds of the ſtate of Delaware did not exceed 
one or two per cent on the fortunes of each individual, no body mur- 
mured; but this mode of aſſeſſment was not the leſs diſgraceful to a 
free country, for it was arbitrary.  / n- Alles 
During the laſt ſeſſions the aſſembly e to wipe away this 
| ſtain: it was accordingly decreed, © that in future the aſſeſſors ſhould 
make out a ſtatement of all the taxable property in each hundred; that 
the capital ariſing from land ſhould be eſtimated at ove hundred pounds 
value for every eight pounds of rent; that the capital ariſing from 
houſes or eſtates in towns or villages ſhould be eſtimated at one hun- 
dred pounds for every twelve pounds of rent; and that the rents both 
in'town and country ſhould: be taken at: their real value: „n 
“That flaves of both ſexes, from the age of eight to fourteen years, 
ſhould: be valued at from twelve to fourteen pounds; and male ſlaves 
from the A. of fourteen to —_ at t from fifteen to thirty- ive 
pounds: 2 390 a 12 * #1 02163 261 10 29 M192 
That hr nba eight: years * age, Ld ſlaves above forty-five, 
and females above thirty. ſix, ſhould be taxed in leſſer praportions 3 but, 
the male ſlaves Who are eee in aha ogee to the value of 
their labour? 112i 25115 100 46 1110 23. l. vl £398 41111 
Aud, that —— ſhould be ede eight ſhillings and-fix pence 
os ounee; andi laſtly, that all other n property not. expreſsly 
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exempted from taxation, ſhould be aſſeſſed in proportion: to its yalue in 
ready money, according to the opinion of the aſſeſſors.) | 

This new: mode of taxation, which fixes the priociples on which the 
aſſeſſment is to be made, ſtill leaves too much to the diſcretion of the 
aſſeſſors: it is not yet carried into effect. Nagl, 

The annual amount of the taxes varies very little in the ſtate of 
Delaware; it averages from thirteen to fifteen thouſand dollars. The 
ſtate has no ſurplus treaſure, but is free from debt. | | 

On the. general diviſion of the expences of the war, made by the 
commiſſioners of Which I have ſo often ſpoken, the ſtate of Delaware 
was indebted to the United States fix hundred and twelve thouſand 
four hundred and twenty-eight dollars. This ſum is much more than 
they are willing or able to pay; in fact, this ſpecies of debt will never be 
paid by any of the ſtates upon which it has been impoſed. The ſmall 

extent of the ſtate of Delaware entirely prevents it from enlarging its 
reſources ; and it has already been propoſed by the ſenate to unite it to 
a part of the ſtate of Maryland on the eaſt of the Cheſapeak. This 
propoſition, which has not yet been agreed to by the houſe. of repre- 
ſentatives, will no doubt be objected to by the ſtate of Maryland, 
which will not willingly diſmember itſelf to add to the ſtability of the 
ſtate of Delaware; whilſt on the other hand, the latter would not be 
defirous of ſinking entirely into the ſtate of Maryland. This meaſure 
would alſo meet ſome oppoſition from the ſmaller ſtates, who at pre- 
ſent are compenſated for the inferiority of the number of their mem- 
bers in the houſe of repreſentatives by the equal number of repreſen- 
tatives they: ſend to congreſs, of which compenſation, this meaſure 
would deprive them. | | 

A motion was made in the legiſlative e this year, to declare 
all the children of flaves born after this period free, and to give free- 
dom to all ſlaves now under the age of twenty-eight, when thiy attain 
that age; and that all above that age ſhould remain ſlaves for life. 
The motion was carried in the bouſe of repreſentatives, but as the 
majority of the people of the country evinced great diſapprobation of the 


meaſure, 
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meaſure, it is expected that it will be thrown out next year by the 
ſenate ; and that flavery, which every one condemns here, will remain 


preciſely as it is, even nen any re act towards its gradual 
abolition. 


The ſmallneſs of the "OY its vicinity to Philadelphia, its ſituation 


on the edge of the bay, or the river Delaware, affords'the negroes very 


eaſy meant of running away from their maſters ; which I am told they 
very frequently do. | 
The laws relative to {laves are very humane in the ſtate of Dela- 
ware. Every maſter who uſes his ſlaves cruelly is fined, and the 
murder of a negro is puniſhed with death. If a white man ſtrike a 
negro, who is not his flave, the maſter of that negro may bring the 


offender to Juſtice, and puniſh him by a fine. Till within theſe two 


years the ſlaves were, for all offences, tried by two juſtices of the peace 

and fix freeholders ; they are at preſent tried by the ordinary judges, 

and by a jury if the offence is capital. They are in every other re- 

ſpect well treated, and well fed. The price of a good negro is two 

hundred and ſeventy dollars. 

The criminal law is that of England, with a very few alterations. 
The ſeat of government is at preſent at Dover, the moſt central 


town of the ſmall ſtate of Delaware; until 1794, it was at Wil- 


mington. 

A collection of the laws of the ſtate of Delaware is now printing 
this is the more neceſſary, as there are many uſeful laws, which have 
never appeared in print. The Engliſh during the war plundered the 
town-houſes of this ſtate, as well as every other; and ſent the original 
records to the governor-general at New-York. - After the war it was 
agreed that they ſhould be returned; but many of them were previouſly 


deſtroyed. 


ROUTE 
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Half a mile from Wilmington, you croſs the Chriſtiana in a very 
ſmall ferry-boat, which, however, carries over ſeveral ſtages every 
day. The two fore-hotſes are taken off and placed behind, which 
fills the whole boat, the ſides of which are not ſix inches high. Every 
thing in this country diſplays great want of fore-ſight ; ſtages and 
ferry-boats, as well as politics, are made for the moment. A prudent 
man foreſees many dangers, which the inhabitants of this country are 
prevented by habit and careleſſneſs from ſeeing. Whenever, therefore, 
an accident happens, nobody is prepared for it; every one is agitated 
and alarmed, but no remedy is applied. | 

The country on this fide of Newcaſtle is a Seti flat; it is, 
however, better cultivated than that on the other ſide of Wilmington. 
The ſoil appears to be light. The land is laid out in meadows, a few 

corn fields, and ſeveral fields of maize, which are all encloſed: there is 
very little wood land, and very few good trees. The houſes are 
rather better than the land; ſome of them are very handſome. New 
caſtle is compoſed of ſeventy houſes, ſome of which are of brick, and 
are built adjacent to each other: the wide ſtreets and the graſs plots 
give it the appearance of an Engliſh village. Being the county town, 
it contains the ſefſions-houſe and the priſon. The town is built on 
the Delaware; it does not, however, carry on any direct foreign trade, 
but confines itſelf to the coaſting trade with Philadelphia, 

Newcaſtle, when in the poſſeſſion of the Swedes, was called New- 
Stockholm. When the Dutch conquered. it, they called it New- 
Amſterdam ; and when the Duke of York took poſſeſſion of it he gave 
it the name which it has ſince retained. It is the oldeſt city of this 
ſtate. | | | 
A fund having been raiſed by way of lottery, ſanctioned by the ſtate, 
for the purpoſe of building quays at Newcaſtle, that place now affords 

Vor. II. Nn ſhelter 
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ſhelter to veſſels in the winter, and Mom to riſe from Lo ſtate of 
decay into Which it had'ſunk. Largo 
| Oak is fold at Newcaſtle for five PF a 8890 and 3 for 
nearly ſeven dollars. The population of the county of Neweaſtle 
amounts to about eig ghteen thouſand free people, and three thouſand 
ſlaves. The frequent communication between Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, and the great traffic between the two cities, have occaſioned 
the eſtabliſhment of a more ſpeedy means: of conveyance of goods and 
paſſengers, than by the ordinary land and water carriage. : 
Four ſmall. ſloops conſtantly fail to and from Newcaſtle and Phila- 
delpbia. Regular ſtages convey the paſſengers to Freuch- Town, on 
the Elk-River, about twelve miles diſtant. from Newcaſtle. Goods 
are carried there in carts. Other oops ſail down the Elk-River, 
which empties itſelf, into the Cheſapeak, eighteen miles from French- 
Town, from wheuce they proceed to Baltimore. The expence of the 
paſlage from Philadelphia to Newcaſtle is three quarters of a dollar, 
A three quarters of a dollar by the ſtage to French-Town, and one dollar 
| and a quarter from French-Town to Baltimore. This, route is im- 
paſſable during the three or four winter months, at which time the 
river Delaware is generally frozen. 
Newcaſtle is the true point from which all the Philadelphian ſhips 
take their departure. When they are laden, they drop down thither 
with their pilot, and take in their poultry. and vegetables, where the 
captains who remain at Philadelphia to ſettle their accounts at the 


cuſtom-houſe join them by > land, and from whence they fail with the 
1 fair wind. | 


"ROAD 70 WARWICK. —THE RED LION. —MIDDLETON. 
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All the conttry 18 ertrech fat until you arrive at the Red 3 
an inn much frequented by ſtages and travellers. The fields are very 


extenfive : ſome wheat is ſown here, which is beginning to ſhoot ; but 
the general produce. is maize: there are ſome meadows. der with 
_ cloyer, 
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elover, and a ſmall ſhare of timothy-graſs. A few quiekſet hedges 
are here and there to be ſeen, but they merely evince to an European 
the poſſibility of thus encloſing the fields in this country. Such is the 
manner in which they are here planted and kept, that they ſerve; 
merely to relieve the eye; ' fatigued with the gloomy encloſures of 
dead wood. They ſeldom dig any ditch at the foot of the bank on 
which the quickſet is planted, or if they do, they cut it ſo narrow and 
perpendicular, that it is incapable of carrying off the ſmalleſt current 
of water. The thorns are planted in ſingle rows; when grown they 
are lopped at the bottom, and become ſmall trees, which are eaſily 
broken down and overthrown by the cattle. Time. will no doubt 
teach the inhabitants of America the great advantage of this ſort of 
hedges, which would ſave an enormous quantity of wood, in a country 
where its ſcarcity begins to be already felt: they will learn that the 
firſt expence of planting and preſerving them would be abundantly 
repaid by their duration through an endleſs period, in which no fur- 
ther care nor expence would be required. | 

This will certainly be the caſe ſome day or other; but it is  aſtoniſh- 
ing, that, notwithſtanding ſo many farmers are continually arriving 
from Europe, and particularly from England, where the utility of 
quickſet hedges and the method of raiſing them are ſo well known, 
the people of this country have not yet profited by their experience. 
Indolence, and a want of ſufficient funds, are, without doubt, the two 
principal cauſes which retard ſo neceſſary an improvement. The 
woods of the ſtate of Delaware and the eaſtern ſhore of Maryland 
abound with thorns fimilar to our hawthorns, of which excellent and 
agreeable hedges might be made. 

The road from Wilmington, through Neweaſtle, divides itſelf at 
the Red Lion inn: one road leads to Dove, and to the ſouth of the 
Nate of Delaware; the other to CESTER-TO WN, and into the ſouth of 
the ftate of Maryland: we have choſen the latter route l ſay we, for 
T travel in company with Mr. Guillemard, who” is to kind as to ac- 
r me the few firſt days of this little journey. Land in the 

I Nn 2 neighbourhood 
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_ neighbourhood of the Red Lion is fold at about twenty dollars an 
acre; the ſoil is rather light, but good. This inn is furniſhed with all 
forts of proviſions from N por from which it is ſeven or eight 
miles diſtant; | 

The road from the Red Lion to Wages. runs s then the ſame 
ſort of flat ill-cultivated country. The ſoil, however, becomes ſtronger 
and better. Some large farm-houſes are to be ſeen on the right and 
left of the road; they are ſurrounded with little huts for the negroes, 


from which circumſtance it may be ſuppoſed a conſiderable number of 
| thin are employed here. 

- MiDDLETON, the only village "In Warwick and Newcaſlle, i is 
compoſed of about twenty: houſes, ſome of which are of brick; it is 
the laft village in the ſtate of Delaware, which, however, extends 


to within a mile of f Warwick, that 4s * _ three miles ens 
Middleton. +" (7 1 1 8 


WARWICK ,—CULTIVATION AND DISEASES oF CORN. 


We crofſed ſome ſmall * to digs bi turn a How mills 5 
Tome! forges. They fall into the Delaware either direQly or in con- 
junction with others which they meet in their courſe. The fmall 
creek of Bohemia, near Warwick, is the firſt which we have. met 
with: that runs as far as the Cheſapeak. The village of Warwick 
comprizes only five or fix houſes; it is in the ſtate of Maryland, and in 
the eounty of Cecil. The farmers complain much of the injury done 
to their corn by the Heſſian fly. As this, diſeaſe is very common in the 
eaſt of Maryland, I ſhall defer a more full deſcription of it until I 
have received ſome bettet information on the ſubject. 1 hall only 
obſerve at preſent, that from the converſation of two farmers, whom 
I aw at the inn, it appears to me that the Heſſian fly chiefly attacks 
ſuch corn as grows on a poor ſoil, and that ſeveral veius of earth in the 
fame fields, Which are of a better quality than the reſt, are free from 

them. Theſe farmers were of . that if the lands were well 


{4 


dunged, 
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dunged, and kept in good order, they would not be liable to the diſeaſe, 
If this aſſertion may be depended upon, it ſhould have induced them to 
attend to cultivation; but this opinion, as yet, has not made one farmer 
more attentive, The corn of this country is alſo ſubject to the ruſt, and 
to a diſeaſe called the ſtab, which reddens a part of the ear, and deſtroys 
the grain. The obſervations of the inhabitants, who are neither pro- 
found nor perſevering in thcir reſearches, have not aſcertained the cauſe 
. of this laſt diſeaſe of the corn, nor even its nature. They think, how- 
ever, that the damp ariſing from fogs is one of the principal cauſes. 
The corn is ſometimes ſown here mixed with plaſter-of-Paris, or with 
aſhes, but they do not cleanſe it before ſowing, which is apparently one 
cauſe of the various diſeaſes to which it is ſubject. 

Land is fold here according to its quality, from fifteen to forty dol- | 
lars an acre. The laborious part of cultivation is generally performed 
by negro ſlaves. The price of ſuch as are good workmen is at pre- | 
ſent from three to four hundred dollars a negro: they may be hired of 
thoſe maſters who do not employ them, but let them out at ſixty dol- 
lars a year, Labourers are alſo to be procured among the white 
men, whoſe wages are from one hundred to one hundred and ten dol- 
lars a year. Theſe latter are always better fed than the negroes. 
The farmers, moſt of whom have their own negroes, or hire them of 
ſlave owners, ſeldom employ white men, except in the time of harveſt, 
when they pay them a dollar and a half a day, aud find them in pro- 
viſions. The landlord of the inn where we ſtopped, who as a farmer, 
and who hires” negroes, not having a ſufficient number of his own, 
prefers them to white men; he aſſures us they will work as well, if pro- 
perly looked after; and that the whites require as much attention in this 

reſpect as the negroes. He obſerved, however, that thoſe whites who 
conſented to work with the blacks were of the loweſt kind. He has a 
large field of clover before his houſe, every acre of Which produces him 
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yearly ſixty hundred weight of fodder in three crops. He has not 
held this farm more than one year: it conſiſts of two hundred acres ; 
only fixty of which are good land, 


As 
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As there is no market at Warwick, meat is only to be procured of 
the farmers; who, before they kill their oxen, calves, or ſheep, en- 
ſure a fale for them in the neighbourhood. © During this day's journey 
we have met with good dry roads. Thoſe which we travelled yeſter- 
day were rocky, miry, and cut to pieces by carriage-wheels. The 
weather to day is very fine; it is a true European ſpring day ; com- 
fortably warm and pleaſant. The leaves of the willow trees begin to 
expand; the turtle-doves woo their mates; and the birds warble their 
ſongs. Blackbirds are more common in theſe parts than any other 
ſpecies. * | | 


CHESTER-TOWN, AND THE MANNER IN WHICH JUSTICE IS 
- ADMINISTERED THERE.—OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVERY. 


Between Warwick and George-Town, you paſs the ſmall creek 
called Head of Safſafras. At the head of this creek are ſome mills, 
which are turned by its water, collected in a large pond the natural 
declivity of the creek being very inconſiderable. This ſmall creek 
has ſeveral branches, which we have paſſed, and which unite to- 
gether five or ſix houſes at the head of each. Neither theſe nor two 
or three other creeks which we have before croſſed, flow through val- 
lies, but through hollows ; which do not alter the appearance of the 
ground, or interrupt the perfect level of its ſurface, All the land in 
this neighbourhood is of a rich and fertile foil, The fields are ſtill 
more extenſive than thoſe which we ſaw yeſterday; the generality of 
farms are larger, and the appearance of the country is better: but 
we conſtantly meet with proofs of the little attention beſtowed on cul- 
tivation. The colour of the ſoil, in many places, indicates that it con- 
tains iron; which ſettles in the ponds, and on the ſurface of the earth. 
Among the mills of the Head of Saſſafras, there are ſome iron-mills. 
The road to Cheſter preſents little variety; it is a continual flat, 
- and the fields are ſtripped of their trees, as are all thoſe which we have 
ſeen ſince we left Philadelphia. 24 


_ Cheſter, 
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Cheſter, where we arrived on the thirteenth of March, is ſituated in 
2 valley, much larger than any we have yet ſeen. The college, which 
s a large — on the ſummit of a hill, commands a view of this 
little town. This building 3 is in a deplorable ſtate of decay, although 
it is not yet finiſhed; . There is no glaſs in any of the windows ; the 
walls have fallen down in many places, and the doors are without 
ſteps: yet this is the ſecond college of the ſtate, in which there are 
only two. This eſtabliſhment is endowed with three thouſand three 
hundred and thirty dollars a year. It maintains a preſident and three 
maſters ; the number of ſcholars, however, is not more than forty or 
1 fifty, though for ſixteen dollars all the branches of learning which 
| are taught there may be acquired. Boarders pay eighty or ninety 
| 


dollars for their board, Twelve or fifteen hundred dollars have al- 
ready been expended on this building, It is conſtructed on a plan 
large enough to receive five hundred ſcholars. Funds are wanting to | 
complete it, and like almoſt all the public buildings in America it | 
will be in ruins before it is finiſhed. There are no free-ſchools in | 
this ſtate, but few day-ſchools, and ſtill fewer grammar-ſchools, where 
people in eaſy circumſtances can ſend their children. A propoſition 
was made at the laſt meeting of the legiſlative aſſembly, to eſta- ; 
bliſh a grammar-ſchool in each county, at the public expence ; but | 
this propoſition, which has not yet been determined upon, will not 
be carried, becauſe in the firſt place nobody feels, or appears to. feel, 
the advantages of a ſuperior education ; ſecondly, becauſe the ſmall 
number of thoſe who are ſenſible of thoſe advantages do not ſuppoſe 
that much good will reſult from a fingle ſchool in cach county ; and 
laſtly, becauſe the propoſed eſtabliſhment does not include any pro- 
viſion for the education of the people, at leaſt not for that part of the 


people who are unable to pay for it ; and who, doubtleſs, are entitled 
to ſhare with the other members of the community in the advantages 
of an education purchaſed with the public treaſure, 


Cheſter contains about one hundred and twenty or one hundred and 
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thirty houſes, almoſtall built in one ſtreet; a few of them are brick houſes, 
but the greater patt are of wood; among the latter ate ſome rather hand- 
ſome, well painted, and large. The principal ftreet—and, as I have ſaid, 
there is ſcarcely more than one —is built on a gentle declivity, floping 
towards the river. About the middle of this ſtreet, built on a large ſpace 
of ground, ſtands a church ; the windows and'the walls of which are 
not in a much better condition than thoſe of the college: A miniſter is 
maintained by ſubſcription, who reccives about three hundred dollars: 
as he is alſo preſident of the college, with a falary of eight hundred 
dollars, beſides a reſidence, he may live very comnfertably - the con- 
tributions of his pariſhioners would not afford him a ſubſiſtence, Near 
the ſame ſpot ſtands the hall of juſtice. 
| Cheſter, as the chief town of the county of Kent, is the ſeat of 
juſtice : courts are held here twice a year, as well as all the courts of 
common pleas for the ſtate of Maryland ; they are held by a chief judge, 
or a judge of the diſtrict, who preſides ſucceffively in ſimilar courts in 
the four counties, of which the diſtrict is compoſed ; and by two aſ- 
fiſtant judges, who only fit in the county-court. Mr. Samuel Chew, 
the brother of my reſpectable friend Benjamin Chew, of Philadel- 
phia, is one of the affiſtant judges. I waited upon him at his houſe ; 
and as he was then in court, I went thither to him. This building 
is by no means to be admired, either for its exterior, which is falling 
to decay, like all the public buildings of this city, or for the decora- 
tions of the hall of juſtice, which is not in a better ſtate of repair than 
the outſide of the building. | 
But here, as every-where elſe, the inſtitution of juries inſpires one 
with reverence : the jurymen here appear attentive, and anxious to de- 
tide with equity. Wherever this benevolent inſtitution is eſtabliſhed, we 
exult to ſee the intereſts, the honour, the lives of men committed to the 
charge of their equals; whom paſſion does not blind; whom the 
partial knowledge of obſolete ſtatutes does not prejudice ; who, hav- 
ing fitmply to pronounce on matters of fact, require no other guide 
than the dictates of common ſenſe, of which few men, eſpecially few 
plain 
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plain me, are deſtitute. The forms of juſtice here are leſs ſatisfactory 


than in England ; where the judge himſelf notes down the depoſitions- 


of the witneſſes, and the principal arguments-of the counſellers, and 
repeats them to the jury before they pronounce. their verdict, care» 
fully diſengaging the ſimple facts on which they have to decide from 
every thing irrelevant. The judges here do not take that trouble ; 
which is generally more neceſſary here, as the counſellors are gar- 
rulous, ignorant, and full of chicanery. Yet ſtill the juries ſeldom pro- 
nounce an unjuſt verdict ; and, as one proof at leaſt of their zeal and 
attention in the diſcharge of their duty, I muſt remark, that during my 
ſhort ſtay in this city, a jury has been incloſed twenty-four hours be- 
fore they agreed in their verdict on a cauſe the iſſue of which did not 
involve more than fifty dollars. The proceedings of the court at 
Cheſter appeared to me to be conducted with more decorum than in 
Philadelphia, or any of the American ſtates which I have viſited. 
All the attendants are uncovered: filence is preſerved : and the only 
indecorum is occaſioned by the counſellors, who wrangle, interrupt, and 
often abuſe each other; and appear here, as almoſt every-where elle, 
calculated rather to perplex than elucidate the queſtions which they 
argue. 
Houſe robberies are very frequent i in Maryland; five or ſix trials 
for this offence occur almoſt every ſeſſions. Murders are very rare. 
The judges attribute the multiplicity of robberies to the free negroes, 
who are numerous in the ſtate of Maryland: I have heard the ſame 
accuſation preferred againſt them in all the ſtates where ſlavery is 
permitted. Such a charge is conſequently a ſtrong argument with 
the ſlave-holders againſt the abolition of ſlavery; but the evil, if it 
exiſts, as I am led to believe it does, is ſtill to be attributed to the ſtate 
of ſlavery, in which theſe newly- freed men have been pre viouſſy kept, 
and from which they have been emancipated without any preparation 
for a ſtate of freedom. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that a ſlave, haraſſed by — labour, 
driven by the ſcor.:ge to toil in the open fields whether he is healthy 
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of fick, conſiders liberty merely as a releaſt from labour. Whilſt he 
was a ſlave, ſood of ſome ſort or other was ahyays/ provided for him, 
wirhout the leaſt care on his part; fince he was aware that no in- 
duſtry, or attention of his, would procute him either better food or 
clothing. Labour therefore brought nothing but fatigue, and he be- 
came of courſe indolent and careleſs. The firſt moments of his liberty 
are enjoyed in a'ceffation of toil; for the laſh no longer reſounds in 
his ears: he feels the wants of nature ;- no education has been be- 
ſtowed on him but that of ſlavery, -which teaches him to cheat, to 
ſteal, to lie; and he ſatisſies thoſe wants, for which induſtry has not 
provided, by pilfering the corn or proviſions of his neighbours, and 


Though ſuch are the neceſſary conſequences of Cedars, Hhus 5 
| flowed upon a ſlave, they ſhould by nꝰ meaus operate unfavourably with, 
thoſe who are deſirous of the gradual emancipation, of the negroes 3 
who conceive that by a careful and liberal preparation for ſuch a 
benevolent meaſure, adapted to the number of negroes in the country, 
and many other circumſtances, the greater part of the evils deſcribed 
may be avoided; and may at length be entirely prevented, if not in 
the preſent, at leaſt in the future generation. But how can we hope 
for ſo general a ſpirit of philanthropy among men who look only to 
their preſent intereſt, of which they imagine it deſtructive ?-- 

In the ſtate of Maryland, ſlaves are tried in the ſame courts as the 
whites ; they have allo the privilege of trial by juries. The puniſh- 
ments for the blacks are very ſevere ; but the manners of the people 
are mild, at leaſt in that part of Maryland where I am at preſent, 
and prevail over the rigour of the laws. I was witneſs to a fact which 
proves the humanity of the judges,” and their deſire to render equal 
juſtice th the accuſed, whether whites or flaves. A female negro is now 
in priſon accuſed of having poiſoned a child, and of having attempted 
to poiſon her miſtreſs. Her miſtreſs, who is her aceuſer, being a woman 
of confiderable conſequence in the country, and allied to a family; of 
great influence in the county, the judges, Jealous of the effects of that 

influence 
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influence on the jury, have availed themſelves of the power they poſ- 
ſeſs of refetring the trial to the general court of the diſtrict, Which is 
held ſixty miles from Cheſter, that the accuſed may enjoy oy poſlible 
chance of a fair and impartial trial. 

No meaſures have yet been adopted in Maryland for the gradual 
freedom of the ſlaves : ſome well-meaning men hope to lead the at- 
tention of the legiſlature in a ſhort time to the ſubject, but the opi- 
nion of the country ſeems by no means favorable to it. 

The laws of Maryland empower the judges to alter the ſentence of 
death into a milder puniſhmeut ; which is that of ſending the convict 
to labour for a longer or a ſhorter time in the public works at Balti- 
more. I am not of their opinion who admire this proviſion of the 
law ; which, on the contrary, appears to me extremely reprehen- 
ſible, as it may, and often muſt, render the judges partial in the eyes 
of the public: whereas, in every well-regulated ſtate, the judge ſhould 
merely be the paſſive organ of the law. In the ſtate of Maryland 
how eaſily may each judge, in adminiſtering juſtice in his own coun- 
ty, be ſwayed by his natural diſpoſition, by an acquaintance with 
the families of the criminals, or by a momentary impulſe of paſſion ! 
at leaſt, how liable is he to be ſuſpected of ſuch partialities! The 
judge of the diſtrict receives eight hundred dollars a year; the aſſiſtant 
judges only three dollars a day during the ſeſſions. The juries and the 
witneſſes receive one dollar and a third a day. 

Near the juſtice-hall ſtands the priſon. It is a ſroall new building, 
which has not yet even a ſtaircaſe. ' There is a yard in which it was 
intended the priſoners ſhould walk for the benefit of the air, but the 
walls of it are ſo low, that the priſoners are prohibited from walking 
there, as they might eaſily eſcape. Debtors are confined in a ſeparate 
apartment of the ſame priſon. The other priſoners are kept together, 
and in 1rons: there were but four there when I faw the priſon, one 
of which was a negro, who, in attempting to- eſcape from the win- 
dow, fractured his leg in ſuch 'a manner, as to render amputation 
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the building without the gaoler, who was abſent, and who had left 
the keys in the doors, in ſuch a manner, that we, or any other per- 
ſons who had come to the priſon, might have releaſed all the priſoners. 
This careleſſneſs, this negligence, is, generally ſpeaking, characteriſtic 
of the country. The gaoler receives eighteenpence a day for the 
maintenance of each priſoner ; the whole of which pittance ought 
certainly to be applied to that object; but it is to be ſuſpected, and in- 
deed we were aſſured, that this is not very ſcrupulouſly done. 
At Cheſter, as almoſt eyery-where elſe in America, the burial-place 
is in the middle of the town; here, however, to the danger of 
contagion, always great in warm climates, is added indecency ; for 
the burial- ground is in the high ſtreet, near the priſon; it is without 
walls, or any other incloſure to conceal it; and is not diſtinguiſhed by 
any marks, which might inſpire the reſpect due to every place ſet apart 
for the burial of the dead. The ſadneſs which this indifference has 
occaſioned me, will perhaps be aſcribed to prejudice ; but where is the 
ſon, or the huſband, who could behold without ſhuddering the grave 
of the father, or the wife that he loved, trampled on by beaſts ? 
Reverence for the aſhes of the dead appears to me as natural as re- 
ſpect for the aged; which perhaps ſome may alſo denominate a pre- 
judice; but it is a prejudice of which few, I think, would have ſuf- 
ficient energy to diveſt themſelves, though they may ſtile that cor- 
ruption of the underſtanding, and of morals, energy, which throws 
off all reſtraint, which ſpurns the ſentiments of nature, and re- 
nounces every ancient feeling and opinion merely on account of their 


antiquity. 
A poor-houſe for the county 18 eſtabliſhed at Cheſter. I have al- 


ready repeated, that my opinion is unfa vourable to the eſtabliſhment 
of this ſort of houſes. This, however, is kept in as good order as any 
private houſe. The poor are well fed, and have the appearance of 
| being very healthy. The building of the houſe coſt about five thou- 
ſand ſix hundred dollars. The annual expence for eighty- two pau- 


pers old and young, is four thouſand dollars, which is | about. forty- 
| fix 
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ſix dollars and a third per head. The overſcers of the poor in each 
hundred of the county have the power of admitting into the poor- 
houſe ſuch perſons as they deem proper objects. The children are put 
out apprentices when they are of a proper age ; and as they are bound 
to remain with their maſters till the age of twenty-one, no money is 
advanced by the houſe to the maſters. Hitherto the negroes have 
been excluded from the poor-houſe : which is certainly a juſt exclu- 
ſion, as far as it reſpects ſlaves, as their maſters ought to take care of 
them; but which ought not to be extended to free negroes, negreſſes, 
and their children. It was ſaid by the governors of the poor, that if 
they admitted the claims of theſe people, their houſe would be filled 
by them, as their improvidence is greater than the whites. It is 
difficult to admit this reaſoning of economy as an excuſe for fo in- 
human a refuſal. Prejudice againſt the negroes, and particularly 
againſt the free negroes, is the true cauſe of this unjuſt deciſion ; 
which reduces the old, infirm negroes, and their children, to ſubfiſt 
upon private charity, and in failure of that precarious ſource, fre- 
quently expoſes them to the utmoſt want and loweſt ſtate of wretch- 
edneſs. The poors'-rates in the ſtate of Maryland are levied upon 
each county. Every county has not a poor-houſe. In ſeveral they 


adminiſter relief to the poor at their own houſes, but every-where the 
ſame regulations are adopted relative to the diſtributions of the public 


money. 
Cheſter is built on a river of the ſame name, which riſes in the 
ſtate of Delaware. This river is about three quarters of a mile wide, 
and is navigable in boats ten miles above the town; after which it 
becomes a ſmall creek, the ſtream of which is barely ſufficient to turn 
a mill. Cheſter is thirteen miles in a direct line from the Cheſapeak; 
but the land is ſo flat, that the river before it reaches its mouth runs 
a zig-zag courſe of thirty-five miles. It is navigable to Cheſter for 
ſhips of from eighty to ninety tons. One veſſel of this burthen be- 
longs to this port, and is employed in the commerce of the Weſt- 


Indies; I ſaw alſo ſome ſmaller ſhips, and ſome boats without decks, 
which 
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which are employed in the navigation of the bay, and particularly in 
voyages to Baltimore. All the towns that are fituated on the rivers 
Which fall into the Cheſapeak employ ſimilar veſſels, the numbers of 
which have been greatly increaſed within theſe few years, as the corn 
which was formerly carried away by the Philadelphian merchants, or 
by the Brandywine millers, is at preſent ſent to Baltimore, where 
lately ſeveral good mills have been built: grain is likewiſe 4 to 
Elk-Town. _ 

Corn is raiſed in large quantities in this part of Maryland: : it is 
eſteemed the beſt and heavieſt of any which is grown in the United 
States, but, as I have before obſerved, it is ſubject to the attacks of the 
Heffian fly, which often deſtroys half the harveſt. It ſeems to be 
univerſally admitted here, as well as in Warwick, that ſuch corn as is 
 fownin foils either naturally rich, or made ſo by dunging, is exempted 
from this diſeaſe, as the blade ſhoots faſt and becomes very ſoon ſtrong, 
and impenetrable to the attacks of this deſtruQtive little fly. Beſides 
the ruſt and the ſtab, the corn is likewiſe ſometimes injured by a 
Tpecies of fly, known in Virginia by the name of Wiles, which renders 
it neceſſary to thrath it immediately it is cut; but this diſeaſe is by no 
means fo general here as in the lower parts of Virginia, though it is 
not long ſince they have fuffered by it in this part of Maryland, where, 
however, they have as yet neglected the precaution of threſhing the 
corn as ſoon as it 1s cut. The conviction of the advantage of enrich- 
ing the land has not induced the farmers to beſtow more dung upon 
their fields. Such land as is cultivated in the ufual way produces 
only from five to fix buſhels of corn an acre, or from eight to ten 
| buſhels of maize; whilſt ſuch as is well dunged produces fix or ſeven 
times more: the latter is, beſides, leſs ſubje to injury from the damps 
than the former. It is, however, to the human ſpecies that the con- 
ſtant damps of this boggy and flat country are moſt pernicious z the 
fogs and vapours of the months of July and Auguſt are particu- 


larty noxious. Bilious and intermittent fevers are epidemical in 


Autumn, and attack more than an eighth of the White inhabitants. 
rh Many 
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Many people ſink under theſe diſorders, the general effects of which 
muſt be deſtructive, as it is rare to find àn inhabitant who has at- 
tained the age of ſixty-five. The negroes are leſs affected by theſe 
diſorders than the whites, and in cencral live longer; The preferva- 
tion of their health» is attributed to their, conſtantly ſleeping in the 
kitchens, where they are preſerved from the damps, which penetrate 
into all the houſes, even during the moſſ unplea ſant beat. | 
| Cheſter has a market regularly twice a week, which is well ſupplied 
with proviſions. Beef, mutton, and veal, cofts from fix to eight pence per 
pound. The rent of the beſt houſes in Cheſter does not exceed one 
hundred dollars, and living in r is cheaper N by one half 
than at Philadelphia. 
There are about fourteen or fifteen ſtores at Cheſter, one of hich 
1 kept by Mr. John Chew, another brother of my friend at Phila- 
delphia. The goods are in general brought from Philadelphia, where 
FT are obtained cheaper than at Baltimore, notwithſtanding the ex- 
"ences of carriage, which amounts to nearly one per cent. They are 
ſold at twenty or twenty-five per cent above the price of the ſhops in 
Philadelphia. When it is 'known that the greateſt part of the ſtore- 
keepers at Cheſter frequently buy their goods at a half, and always a 
quarter, below the market price, it muſt be ſuppoſed chat though Gy 
tranſact little buſineſs they make great profits.” 

Free negroes for agricultural labour are eaſily procelfla at eighty 
dollars a year; flaves may be hired at fifty dollars. Some planters 
prefer white labourers and free negroes to ſlaves, as leſs troubleſome 
and more profitable. A cow is fold here for fifteen or twenty dollars; 
an ox, for forty; and a horſe for labour, for one hundred. Carnage 
horſes- often coſt fix hundred dollars the pair. The county of Kent, 
of which Cheſter is the chief place, contains thirteen thouſand inhabi- 
tants, of which five thouſand fix hundred are flaves; it furniſhes but 
few cattle for the markets of Baltimore and Philadelphia, as almoſt 
all its produce 1 is conſumed within itſelf, * | 
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Having croſſed the river, we entered Queen Ann's-County, Which 
_ affords. nod more variety in the nature of its ſoil or its cultivation 
than thoſe I have paſſe 2 Was informed that I' wawdifi the worſt 
pur of the county, ang that the more diſtant parts are fertile and pro- | 
duce great quantities of corn, which I am induced to believe, as every WE 
5 body agreed in the feport; and as it is well known that the county 
exports a large quantity of corn, and ſends a great many cattle to 
Witimore market: but all the land which lies near th@road twenty- 
two miles on this fide Colonel Thylman's is poor and barren, which is 
». attributed to its having been drained by the long growth of tobacco 
bere previoys_to the almoſt total relinquiſhing the cultivation of 
5 that plant in this part of Maryland. Theſe forts of ſoil produce from 
four to fix buſhels of corn an acre, when they are not infeſted with 
either the Heſſian fly, with ſmut, by the ſtab, nor by the widle. They 
houſes by the fide of the Yoads are of the moſt milggable kind, and the 
inhabitants appear by their exterior as poor as their lands. © Theſe 
habitations confiſt of bad log-houſes, as ſmall as thoſe which are met 
within the midſt of the moſt diſtant woods. Bm 
Abe little village of Cbureb-Bill, containing a dozen old houſes, and 
FLO old litt churches, the one epiſcopal, and the other methgdiſtical, 
is the oy one to be met with on this fide Centerville, the chief town 
of the county; this place is ſituated upon a"ſmall elevation above 
Conſica- ereek. The county built the ſeffionsouſe and the priſon ; 
- theft are ſome other habitations Are, conſiſting principally of taverns 
and warehouſes, making in the whole about twenty houſes tolerably 
„well built of brick, but at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, 
3 without having agy cultivated fields near them: there is a mill of 
conſiderable ſize, built upon the creek. A little further in the'countsy 
there is an epiſcopal church, which the inhabygants in the neighbour- 
hood who are in eaſy circumſtances attend regularly: I have ſeen 
many horſes and carriages attending at the W As to Churchill, 
4 | * 4 the 
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the ſmall village which I paſſed, the egiſcopalachureh there is but 


thinlys attended, alyoſs! all the e . that of the me- 
thodiſts. 6 4 17 21770 ® 

From Centerville to Colonel Thylman s the ſoil ſeems . be a little 
better; these are ſome farms which appear, to be for the mot part 
tho habitations of planters but thoſe poor Mtle houſes are mych more 
numerous. The whole country is covered with cattle of a very poor 
condition, which are always, during winter angrdummer, l. left in the . 
fields and, in,the woods: they are of a very ſmall ſpecies. Hogs are 
more abundggt in Queen Ann's-County than in the county of Kent, , 
and more ſcattered about in the roads and in the fields. Sheep Are 

* alſo confiderably plentiful in this part of Maryland, but they age ſmall 
and long-legged; in general they l only two pounds of N 
which ſells at two /chellings a pound. . 1; 

- The houſe of Colonel Thylman is _ hs Gees Checker; "it i n 8. 

44 very flat ſituation, from whence a great maſs of water is ſeen, which 4 
is, however, gul the bay. of the river City pared yon iſles of 
Eaſtern, Neck, d Kent-iſland. ” 

Colonel Thylman has a property vof hens thouſand acres of land 
contiguous, of which he uſes about one thouſand for growing corn 
and maize, and for meadow. ground. He appears to know all the 
faults of the agriculture of his country, and to be convigged of theꝰad- 
vantage reſulting from à change, but he ſees ſo many difficulties od 
attending it, that the amendments he makes are only partial and fer, 
though well ipfofmgg, by the reading of good Engliſh books, of all 

chat neceſſary to be done in ongsr to eſtabliſh a good and rich til- 
lage. Cuſtom almoſt every where prevails over light and know dge . 
people will not, they dare not, act contrary to others: and in the buſineſs 
of agriculture, where this cuſtom has a greater empire perhaps han 
vany-where elſe, the great expences which are neceſſary to the Aro » 


*. * 


duction of a great change for the better, aid this general diſpoſition to 
follow the common Toutine. | | * 
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1. N of white d in the ,caſt- part _ Maryland, 
dirpipiſhes inſtead of avMenting. Ira country abounding i in ſlaves, 
the Whites do not apply mych to labour. Their ambition conſi ſts in 

8 beying negroes; they buy them with the firſt ſum of money they get, 

by when they have two of them they leave off working 1 : 
i; ſmall numder is not ſufficient to keep their lands 0 good 

Kording to the tillage of the copntry, bad as it may be. The coal 


; | — among the whites thus leaving off labour augment their ex 


Ty 5 | "ences, _ and their affairs are ſoon in a bad condition. Theſe, and 
„ "thoſe who had fever been able to purchaſe negroes, find themſelves in 
s + an inferior fituation to thei? neighbours who have many Ulayes: diſ- 


* pleaſed with their Kation, they Ban think of eſtabliſning themſelves in 


4 countryMhere land iSchtaper, and whete they hal! got be ſo much 

_ = Jurpaſſed by proprietors ſo diſproportiotiably richer than themſelves. 

So that all zheſe ſmall farms, the ſupporting of which becomes every 

| Fear more chargeable, becauſe the wood for making the ſences for 

73 encloſure is mote ſearce; and hand- labour dt 4 higher price, are put to 

| talking: are np{+lit by rich planters, and thoſe who have fold them goto 

* eabniſh t felves in Kentucky, in Teneſſee, and in the countries of 

. che weſt, By this'the province does not gain inggricultural improve- 
ments what it loſes in population; its, lands are hot better managed; 


their produce is not increaſed but ten diminiſhed, becauſe the pur- 
ehsſer of them looks rather at iy good fopndation for his property, 


n that is to ay, a ſure Wgmemteation Kerr than an inorcaſe of 
tevenue. . * 


intereſts of 15 maſter is cloſely examined, compared with the omploy- 
ment of every ver kind of labour, it will he'folind that in reality it 
bay none. The old men and women, children, — females, 
| 1 2 * 1 muſt 
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muſt be fed and olothed, and taken care of in feknefs. Nothing is 
more common than to fee the proprietor of ggighty flaves unable 


to bring thirty to work in/the field at the ſame time. Ten workmen, - 


hired by the year, will perform At leaſt as much labour astheſe thirty 
flaves, and the maſter has nothing to do but to pay them. There are 
already a great many maſters aware of "tis calculation, and many 
perceive the inconvenience of flaves, who as Fhave ſaid, cauſe all the 


white labourers tg quit the country who would apply themſelves to 


work if there were no ſlaves. Maſters are embarraſſed with their 
negedes, theßg population of whom would otherwiſe augment in the 
fouthern ſtates in the ſame proportion as that, of the whites in other 
parts of America; but while they all perceive the inconvenichey of 
flavery, they are the firſt to oppoſe the meaſure of the legiſlature 's 
making a law for the gradual abolition of ſlavery. e 

The prietors of negroes complain already that ſince their e 
has inereaſed, they are leſs ſubmiſſive aq more turbulent than they 
were before. Theſe ſymptoms ought to teack them the neceſſity of 
doing ſomething ſpeedily towards utting an end to tlijs ſtate of 
flavery, which will be ſooner or later very dangerous to the maſters 
but they fall afleep over this as they do over other dangers; and in 
this cue, as in all others, it is acknowledged that forefight is null and 
void among the people of Ameries. $2522 6 5: +: 

The fields are in all this part of Maryland often of thagextent of 
from ſity to eighty Mes. Thoſe who'widerſtand/ good tillage know 
how much this great ſize of fields mufÞibe detrimental“to it, in a 
country where neither the horſeMhe beaſts, nor the ſwine, ars kept 
in the yards, and where vonſeqdemy dung *6annot be. procured for 
fields of four acres, much leg for fields of "ſigh, great extent, / bich 
evep with plenty»of dung can never be regularly and well dunged: 
»So that the hatveſts, even in the better ſoil, are poor. They are 
here with reſpect tozdung as they are with ſlaves 3 thoy perceive the 


advatitafe of uſing it in the ſame manner as they perceive the iucan :- 


r 
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| venichey of keeping negroes, but the conviction " a is beſt has no 
more effect in the one. caſe than i in th then 
Some farmers juſtify the largeneſs 2 fields by dhe W of 
iel for feneing them. It is trve. that five panes or ſquares of 
this fencing will take rather more than a cord of wood, and that five 
ſquares will fence no more than abbut ſixty feet, and that they ought 
to be renewed every three years. When it is conſidered that a c 
. of oak coſts | at Cheſter, four dollars and a balf, and alſo. that every 
farmer who makes only three hundred ſquares of fencing, which is but 
little, . fince it is only an · extent of ſeven hundred and twenty xxo 
fathoms, or 4332 feet nearly, and that he could fell this wood ſo oa 
* ployed for ſixty dollars, it will then not be ſurpriz ing to ſee ſo many 
fences in a bad condition, nor that fo many ſmall ſarmers are diſ- 
pleaſed with their poſſeſſioiis on account of this expence alone. This 
calculation is made every-where : all the world knows the advantage 
of hedges as fences, eve y ſees ſome of them in the country; 
the thorn is in every wid, and ws ate diving fences, without being 
regularly planted. a "Bekides, wood ſenſibly diminiſhes in this part of 
America Min every other. It is cut down evety- where, and made 
uſe of by every body; it is every- where waſlgd, and. Ro-where re- 
planted; even the trees that bave been cut are not permitted to bud 
* ayd grow ag, begiple the cattle are ſyffered to run over ane er 
em. "5 F1 WS 113 Ae I» 1718 3 5 . | * 
Queen Aun's-County contains about chen Add iohavjtanes, of 
28 ſeven thouſand are Haves: the number ß free deren is very 
| conſiderable. .. v1 1! en gies fr VO 7 
* The county of Talbot, to — of chat of Queen 4 is feb 0 
ile, and produces plenty of corn and cattle, they are conveyed thr to 
3 eee by che river W The manger of tillage 1 e 
ſame. | 
Phe counties of Dorcheſter, Sdinerlet, agd of Wincheſter, afford 
alto ſome: corn, bot the greateſt part of them is covyered with wood, | 
N * | k = 1 


* 
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particularly with cedars aud pines, the carriage of which is effcgd. by 
the rivers Crantikoke, Wicomeko, and Pokomeko, and is, in every re- 
ſpect, like to hat of the wood of the county of Suſſex, of which 1 
have ſpoken in the ſtate of Delawartze w 
Caroline-County, ſituated between that of Talbot and the Oats o 
Delaware, is the moſt ſterile ot. the eight counties of this part of 
„ Maryland. sl | LITE | 
A plan of a canal is in agitation, 9 K is propoſed to take place in 
the waters of the river Chaptank, in order to joiu the Delaware and the 
Cheſapegka It is at preſent only a project, but the legiſlature has or- 
agered an account of dhe places to be taken. It is ſaid, that the opinion 
of men the moſt acquainted: with theſe affairs is favourable to its exe- 
cution, and it is hoped that it will be accompliſhed. 'The diviſion of 
the waters of this peninſula, Which run either into the Delaware or 
into the, Chefapeak, is made by a range of marſhes which reach 
througtithe whole extent of the ſtate of 1 and of which the 
poſition is a little more elevated than the reg of the country. It is 
remarked, that the foil of theſe marſhes is more ſandy, and of an in- 
ferior quality to that of the reſt bf the peninſula ; and that the buſhes 
and ſhrubs which are commonly found upon the 2 12 m6untain are 
alſo tg be met with i in this marſhy country. 
| The inhabitants in eaſy circumſtances of the: caſt part of Maryladd 
are polite and hoſpitable. - Mr. Chew treated min the moſt kind and 
obliging manner, and had a friendſhip for me which this excellent 
_ Gmily have continued to preſerve during the whole time I have 
been in America. The people of this country ate of gentle man- 
ners; it is towards the intereſts of their farms that theit cares and 
ati ntions are generally turned, and'the ſale of the produce of the ſoil 
is the only commerce to which they apply. 
In  polifical opinions they are federaliſts, but without any other pre- 
| dilection for England, than that which proceeds from the great attach- 
ment which they have here for the ancient preſident, who in the laſt 
years of his adminiſtration traced this path with credit. The people 


amuſe 
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_ amuſÞthemſclves with the writings of Ferns and Pordlpine ; but they 
fay already that the latter is a S/2ck-guard, who wiſhes to deliver 


America 1 up into the hands of the Eſgum. There is no oreat ad- 


vancement made in politics anyMhere. The young men are much 
taken up with ane. and racing, 


; * 
"LE or KEN T. —PASSAGE OF THE CHESAPEAK. 


; Aber paſſing a kay e at the houſe of Colonel Thylman, one 


of the moſt amiable and polite, men, and of the beſt compauy, ahich I 
have yet met with in America, I proceeded on m 

Maud, where I propoſed to embark; for Anuapolis. 
where flat, aud the land has been much uſed for the gultivation of to- 
bacco, which is now abandoned: the houſes are made Twelve 
miles from the colonel's, after having paſſed through a mean little vil- 
lage, conſiſting; of ſix or ſeven houſes, honoured with the name of 
Queeh's-Towo, I paſſed the Rent narrom in a ſmall ferry-boat, and I 
travelled ſeven miles further in the flat iſle of Kent, where the land 
was of the ame nature as that which I had juſt left. The inhabitants 
there appear to be ſtill poorer. Captain Calvert keeps a tolerably 
good inn at the point of the iſland, and two good ſmall floops for the 
paſſage. | ' But: theſe cannot approach nearer to the ſhore than 
within balf a mile. It was neceſſary to take my horſe with me in a 
boat abſolutely flat, Frau whence he was hoiſted into this little veſſel. 
The aukwardneſs of the negro ſailors and of the © captain in this affair, 


made us think that the horſe and we ſhould have loſt our lives on this 


eccaſion. Happily. we came off with but little injury, and after a paſs 
ſage of am hour and a quarter over twelve miles, the breadth of 
Cheſapeak-bay at this FRY 1 and * horſe arrived ſafe at Annapolis 
the 3d of April. * 

The paſſage for a man and his horſe coſts two dollars, when thats 
are no other paſſengers ; when there are many, the price of the ge 
is only a dollar and a half. This little voyage is commonly pefformed 

1. in 


19 towards Kent 
he country is every - v 
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in two hours * ye went in leſs time becauſe the weather wal ad- 

[ mirable. | | $ "on 

Ws Þ ANNAPOLIS. 

The proſpect of Annapolis is extremely agreeable upon arriving 
there from the bay. This city is built upon the fide of the Severn, 
upon a little hill, which, without being much elevated, commands a 
* little of the flat country which ſurrounds i Annapolis was formerly 
the principal city of Maryland, and there was ſome commerce carried 
on theres Since the revolution it retains the name of the metropolis 
af the ſtate, and continues to be the ſeat of the government, but Balti- 
F more has drawn all the commerce from it. "The capitaliſts, or thoſe 
| who woug berg ſuch, have quitted it to go and reſide at Baltimore; ; 
and the inhabitants are in general families in eaſy circumſtances, who 
have property in the neighbourhood, officers of the government, and 
gentlemen of the Jaw, attracted by the vicinity of the courts of juſtice. 
The population of this town diminiſhes every year; the houſes are for 
the moſt part built of brick, and are ſpacious, many of them are very 


large, and have fine gardens, i in better order than any I have yet ſeen 
m America. 


The ſtate-houſe is one of the largeſt public buildings in the United 
States, and its interior the moſt complete and tmrthed, at leaſt as far 
as the plan is at preſent executed. This ſtructure, which has already 
coſt one hundred and thirty thoufand dollars, will probably require 
from fifteen to twenty thouſand more before it is completed, which it 
will ſoon be, as the legiſlature grants every year the neceſſary ſums for 
this purpoſe. It contains apartments for the tribunals, for the afſem- 
blies of the executive council, and rooms for the principal officers of 
the ſtateggexcept for the governor, who has a houſe built by the ſtate. 
It has a large cupola with a lantern at the top, which is aſcended by a 
commodious ſtaircaſe, and from whence there is a proſpect as far as 
che Atltic, beyond the Cheſapeak ; of the peninſula of Delaware- bay; 
and of the little point of Jerſey, which ſeparates it from Annapolis. 

| The 


| "8 more than two thouſand inhabitants. 
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The college is another very conſiderable building. It has an en- 
Fan of five thouſand dollars, Which! is raiſed by certain duties of 
the ſtate, ſuch as licences, fines, &c. but of the weſt part of Maryland 
only. There are a bundred ſcholars there, and it is ſaid that the 


- maſters of it are very good The Engliſh, the learned languages, the 


French, the mathematics as far as aſronomy, ſome plilloſophy, and 


ſſome common law, are taught Z 


A church large enoughgto contain three tiwes the hn of inhabi- 
tants-in Annapolis ſhews, that at the time it was built there was no 
ſuſpicion of the preſent depopulation of the city, which does not con- 
* 1 -* 
Annapolis is, however, as to ſociety, one of the moſt agreeable 


* of the United States; hoſpitality, and an oblighps liggerity, are 
in no part ſo general; all the families are united, aud a ſtranger, always 
en them, ſoon finds himſelf at his eaſe there. 


I had a letter for Mr. Cooke, one of the moſt celebrated counſellors 
in the ſtate. He is eſteemed as one of thoſe who, unite the greateſt 
talents to goodneſs, to virtue, and to kindneſs. He is ſaid to poſſeſs 
that delicacy in his profeſſion, which has always appeared to me to be 
neceſſary to make that of a counſellor the principal, and the moſt re- 
ſpectable, of all others. He never undertakes a doubtful caſe ; and his 
fortune permits him to do his duty in juſt cauſes without emolument, 
to thoſe clients who are not in a ſituation to pay him. Can there be, 
for a man of talents and morality, a ſituation in life preferable to that? 
Always the advocate of juſtice, labouring without ceaſing to have it 


| adminiſtered, in the manner ſuch a clear and virtuous conſcience ſees 
it in; what employment of life can be compared to this? Here 1 


point at the ſpeculators in lands, in the funds, and upon the ruin of 
others, &c. &c. call me a fool for avowing it. oY 

Mr. Carrol, one of the richeſt inhabitants of the . has 
alſo a houſe at Annapolis, and many others in the ſtate: he has in 
general the favourable opinion of the people. Mr. Cook intro- 
Guced me to Mr. - Ogle, to the houſe of Dr. Murray, and to many 
* others. 
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others. All that I have ſeen of the men and women of this city leads 
me to think it one of the places which a ſtranger would be moſt in- 
clined to chooſe, if he did not catch the diſeaſe of the countty the 
thirſt for ſpeculation. | | 
Politics are here what they are in that part of Maryland I have juſt 
quitted. At pre ſent the people here are held in admiration by the ſuc- 
ceſſes of Buonaparte, and I am very glad to have arrived at this period, 
in a city Whirh is rathet di ſpoſed to Engliſh opinions than to favourable 
ones of my country. + 
A ſeparate peace with the emperor is wiſhed for, which would com- 
pel that of England. It is by far the deareſt of my wiſhes ;- but let us 
bope and ſpeak of ſomething elſe. The inhabitants of Annapolis ſay 
that the ſituation 1 is healthful; yet they confeſs that they are ſubject 
to fevers gg avtgnn. The country has not the pony of being 
ſo'unhealthy- as that of the other fide of the bay; but it is too much 
ſurrounded by water and creeks of a flow current, to be ene mb 
as a ſalutary abode. mi 15 

The county of Ann hola of which Annapolis'i is alſo the chief 
e is peopled with about thirteen thouſand freemen, and eleven 
thouſand ſlaves. Wheat, maize, oats, and tobacco, are cultivated here. 
Iron is found, and three or four forges and furnaces for great works 
have been eſtabliſhed here during ſome years. | 

A cord of oak wood coſts at Annapolis four dollars and a half; that 
of hiccory five aud a half. Menge coals have been burnt here about 
two years. | 

The market here is very badly proviſioned ; it is. very often without 
beef ; When there is any it ſells at eight pence a pound, and mutton and 
veal: at; ten pence. Fiſh, and eſpecially en ae and ſhads, 
abound ini the proper feaſon for them. 0th; 

911 learnggt Annapolis that Mr. Carroll in his large Nene near El- 
keot's mill had attempted to cultivate the vine, without ſucceſs, though 
he had een whom he had expreſſly ſent for r 
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France. From this they conclude here that the vine cannot proſper, 
and that the wine cannot be good. This proves that the nature of the 
ſoil and of the climate require ſome. partitular care and attention, of 
which good obſervation, and longer experience, may lead to the diſco- 
very of "the ſecret ;| but it is ing übte to ſuppoſe that the ſoil of * 
land is incapable of n good grapes. | | 


THE HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, AND LAWS OF MARYLAND: a 


Annapolis being the fat of api it appears. to me-proper to 
hs here. what 1 have to ſay of the . and conſtitution of Mary- 
. 
The northern ſtates of America owe their eſtablichment to the 
eee which the Preſbyterians ſuffered in England. * 
Cecilius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, a Catholic, received at his 
requeſt i in 1633 a charter from Charles the Firſt, who gave to him 
and to his heirs the property of the countries to the north of the Po- 
towmack. This charter granted to Cecilius Calvert endowed him 
with the power and authority of making laws both civil and criminal; 
of raifing taxes, and granting honours. | | 
The enacting clauſe of the charter ſtated an intention of extending 
the Chriſtian religion: Charles the Firſt therein engages for himſelf 
and his heirs, never 70 lay upon the inhabitants of theſe new colonies. op 
interior tax by an exterior legiſlature. 

The firſt colony, compoſed of about two hundred eee of 
fortune and rank, and the ſame number of their partizans- or 
domeſtics, all Catholics, landed in the beginning of 1633 near to the 
mouth of the Potowmack, in -Cheſapeak-bay.' They gave to their 
eſtabliſkment the name of Maryland, ſome ſay in honour of the virgin, 
others that it was in honour of Queen Mary, wife of Charlegghe Firſt, 
They made their eſtabliſhment! in concert with the Indians, of whom 
they booght lands, and with —_— they. lived: in great cordiality. 


11 5 0 They 
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They received for their eſtabliſhment more ſuceours from theſe 
ſavages than they could expect; they provided them with game, and 
the Indian women taught them how to make bread of maize, &c, 
Lord Baltimore eſtabliſhed his colony upon laws of entire tolera- 
tion for every ſect of the chriſtian religion, without preference for 
any, and alſo upon thoſe of civil liberty, This colony received ſue- 
ceſſively many new emigrations from Europe, and a conſiderable 
number of puritans whom the laws of Virginia drove from their in- 
fant ſettlement, in conſequence of which it increaſed very much. 
An aſſembly of freemen formed in 1638, in concert with Lord Bal- 
timore, a kind of conſtitution for the formation of laws which ſhould 
not be enforced till after they had received the ſanction of two houſes, 
and the approbation of the governor. 

In the midſt of theſe wiſe eſtabliſhments it is painful to learn, that 
ſlavery took root in this colony i in its infancy, for an act made by an 
aſſembly of freemen, in giving a definition of the people, pronounced 
that they conſiſted of all the inbabitants, the ſlaves excepted. 

This colony was diſturbed ſucceflively by troubles, which were 
quickly appeaſed by Lord Baltimore, of whom it appears that prudence 
and excellent conduct in all fituations never failed him. 

After the death of Charles the Firſt affairs changed. Cromwath 
was acknowledged by this province, which was then dependent upon 
England. Lord Baltimore was obliged to take refuge in Virginia. 
The Catholic religion was excluded after the Engliſh religion was eſta- 
bliſhed by law. In ſhort, after many viciſſitudes, and after the re- 
ſtoration of Charles the Second, Lord Baltimore was re-eſtabliſhed in 
the property of the ſtate of Maryland, where his heirs were fixed 
till the laſt revolution, in which a part of their poſſeſſions was con- 
fiſcated. 

I be conſtitution of 1638 was reviſed in 1650, and underwent ſome 
changes, was ſuſpended during the troubles, but after thoſe were blown 


over it was reſtored to full vigour, and remained fo till 1776, when the 


preſent conſtitution was made, * 
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By this todftitutiba the general aſſembly is compoſed of a houſe of 
delegates, and a ſenate. Each county chooſes four members of the 
houſe of delegates : there are ſeventeen counties, and the cities of 
Annapolis and Baltimore nominate two each. The houſe of dele- 
gates is renewed every year. The conditions required to become a 
member are to be twenty- one years of age, a citizen of the ſtate, 
a reſident of the county of one year ſtanding, and to be poſſeſſed of a 
property of the value of thitteen hundred and thirty dollars. The 
electors of the repreſentatives are required to be twenty-one years of 
age, and to be freemen, poſſeſſing a perſonal property of eighty dollars, 
6r fifty acres of land. There are fifteen ſenators who are choſen for 
five years, by two electors for each county, choſen by the electors who 
chooſe the repreſentatives. Seven ſenators out of the fifteen are re- 
quired'to be of the eaſtern part of the ſtate, and eight of the w eſtern 
part; their functions all ceaſe together. In order to become a ſenator 
it is required to be twenty-five years of age, to have been a reſident 
of the ſtate during the three years preceding , and to have a — of 
two thouſand fix hundred and ſixty-two dollars. abr ah 

Tbe executive power confiſts/of a governor and five counſt}lors; they 
are choſen by the majority of the two houſes united. The ſame con- 
ditions - rn to. become a ſenator” are 20 N to become a coun- 
lars 195250502 5101; 297 £21 | ein 1 

The governor 18 required to be twenty-five years of age at beat, to 
be poſſeſſed of property to the amount of thirteen thobland two hun- 
dred and eightyntwo dollars, and to have been a reſſdent of the ſtate 
during the five preceding years. Y 

Ide governor, with the advice of the council, appoints to all places, 
except to thoſe of ſheriffs, treaſurers, and coronets. He has the power 
of expelling thoſe from office who are in, except the judges. He an- 
nuls or. mitigates ſentences, and is military chief by land and ſea: he 
is elected for one year only, and can only be re- elected for three years 
in ſeven. His place is filled in caſe of abſence or death, by the coun- 
ſellor of the oldeſt ſtanding. Every perſon before he enters into any 

Is | official 


— 
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official functions i is required't to take an oath that he i is of the Chriſtian 
en rm 
Wirk very few exeeptions; very y reaſonable and of ſmall extent, all 
property in Maryland is ſubjeet to taxatibn. T he legiſlature has made 
à valuation of the lands in each county, and Acer to ditferent 
rates, which vary from half a dollar to four and a half. Slaves are 
valued according to their age and ſex, from as low as forty dollars up 
to one hundred and twenty. The lots in towns are valued in propor- 
tion to their rent; a hundred dollars when the rent is eight: the houſes 
at a' hundred dollars for every ſixteen of rent. 4 1 
Independently of theſe general taxes, every advocate at the time of 
his admifſion into a eourt pays eight dollars, and fo for eyery year he 
continues His proſeſſion. The ficetites* for keeping taverns pay eight 
dollars ; thoſe for ſelling ſpirituous liquors ſixteen. Every i marriage- 
icence pays a tax of a dollar and two thirds. {50h 


There are belides theſe a great many other taxes, upon legal pro- 


ceedings, upon judgments, upon deciſions of the court of chancery, and' 
upon thoſe of the judge of the office of lands, &c. &c. 

When the ſtate has an bocca for taxes, the Lgilstute which votes. 
them appoints in the fame bill five 'commiſſioners for the county. 
Theſe commiſſioners aſſemble, divide the county into diſtricts for taxa- 
tion, and appoint an affeffor for each of theſe diſtricts. It is the duty 
of theſe aſſeſſors to make uſe of all legal means to know the taxable 
propetty of every individual. Falſe returns made by proprietors' are 
| puniſhed: by an augmentation of the tax, to the double, or triple, ac- 
cording to the natüte bf the caſe. 

Tue baſes for the valuation of lands, and other property mentioned 
above, direct the aſſoſſots in aſcertainihg the quota of the tax to be 
paid by each individual. Their labour 1 ſubmitted to the five com-- 
miſſioners of the county, who afterwards appoint tlie collectors; theſe 
depoſit the money they colle& into the treaſury- cheſt' of one of the 
two parts of the ſtate, according to the ſituation of the county: where 
f tax is raiſed, for the more ready execution of their duty, under the 
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HE 


inſpection of the commiſlianery,; the collectors are required to give 


ſecurity. The goods, movable and immovable, of taxable perſons 


may be ſeized by the collectors, i in default of payment, aud thoſe allo 


of the collectors Are; liable to ſeigure, for negligenee in their collection. 
The commiſti joners receive a a dollar and a half for every day they are 
employed. They fix tl the: - falaries, o of the, aſleſlprs, which cannot ex- 
ceed ſxty-ſix dollars: the collectors are rewarded with four per cent, 
of what they receive, 4 The Rate, has not laid a tax ſince, 17803 it 
amounted. i in. that year to two hundred and eighty-four thouſaud dol- 
lars, and the expence of collection Was only two and a half per cent. 
"The taxes upon the profeſſion of an advocate, and upon licences joined 
to thoſe which are produced by legal proceſſes, by fines, &c, with the 
increaſe of the intereſts, of the capitals, of the ſtate, have been ſufficicut 
to pay all the EXPENCES of government, which, — eſtimated from 
ſeventy to eighty thouſand dollars per annum. The ſtate has no debts 
except that of a hundred. and fifty- one thouſand dollars by the Union, 
eſtimated by the commiſſioners whom I have ſo often mentioned. It 
has in the Engliſh, funds Ay Außen pounde ſterling, which were 
the 4p and to hich even \ the Engliſh miniſter has. given counte-, 
nance z but Maryland has not yet been able to obtain payment from 
the bank in Which theſe ſums are placed. , The. ftate is deprived, of 
this income by particular reaſons of ſtate, and by the negligence. or 
bad conduct of its agents in England. So this capital of fifty thouſand 
pounds ſterling —1 been increaGag by accumulated intereſt. during 
thirty years. The taxes for every county are not the ſame, but they 
are taxed at the mean rate of a a dollar and a half for two hundred and 
ſeven- ſeven dollars i in value of all taxable property; | 
The. towns have alſo their particular taxes, according to their wants; 
that of Baltimore amounts to four dollars {or every two hundred and 
ſeyenty- -ſeven dollars of taxable property. | 
E very one acquircs the rights of a citizen of the ſtate of Mary- 
land, by only making oath before a public officer of his profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, 
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Chriſtianity, and of allegiance to the laws, and to the ſtate. The 
power of poſſeſſing every ſpecies of property, and of enjoying all the 
advantages of a native citizen of the ſtate, is the immediate conſe- 
quence of this oath, except the right of performing public functions. 
Foreigners are exempt by the law from taxation for two years, and 
during four years if they be traders, workmen, or manufaQurers. | 
I cannot ſpeak at any length of the ſyſtem of the laws of Maryland, 
becauſe I have not been able to procure a collection of them, notwith- 
ſtanding the obligingneſs of the perſons to whom I applied. I have 
ſpoken in another place of thoſe of which I had a knowledge a as far as I 
could obtain it. 

The importation of negroes from Africa prohibited by the law ceaſed 
there in 1763. The introduction of negroes from other ſtates is for- 
bidden by a recent law, with the neceſſary reſtriction for the emigrants 
who bring them as domeſtics. 


ROAD TO FEDERAL CITY. oe i, en 1 


The company of Mr. Yates, an Engliſh merchant; whom 1 had ' 
ſeen in the ſociety at Annapolis, and who went to Upper Marlborough, | 
induced me to prefer this road, notwithſtanding the i inconveniency of | 
three paſſages over rivers, which I could have avoided by taking that 
of Bladenfburg.. The country from Annapolis to South-river riſes a 
little, at leaſt it is divided by ſmall elevations, which are not much 
more than banks, fimilar to the other ſide of the bay. The landſcape 
is embelliſhed with handſome country-houſes, and with farm-houſes, 
almoſt all of brick, which ate more frequent here. The lands are 
not ſtripped of trees, like thoſe on the other ſide; and as at this ſeaſon 
the fruit-trets' begiti' to bloſſom, they are more diſtinguiſhable by their 
colours than at any other time of the year. The lands as far as Sbuth- ig 
river are cultivated for corn, which is grown almoſt everywhere; for 4 
maize, which is not planted fo early; and the reſt is laid out into mea- 1 
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15 rich and agrecable ; ; the e riſes and alls in gentle. u undul Jatiqus, 
and is well ulthed with trees. The nature of t e country beyond 


the river 1s, the fame, aud much. mpre Variegated th; than on this ſide. At 


preſent they are preparing | the lands f for the, planting, o Tobacco... Af- 
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ter having worked the. land i it. is thrown into ſmall hillocks f this ; 18 
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| the mode of their actual labour in the fields. * Durivg that time the 
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tobacco ſown upon beds prepared for that purpoſe, as I have obſerved 
an ſpeaking of Virginia „begius to, riſe up. In ſome fields it is kept 
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covered under leaves, — dry branches of trees. In others where the 
helds are cloſer, o or where there 4 is 2 natural ſloping. in the land in a 
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good. ſituation, it is not covered. The cultivation of tobacco, which 
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this. ycar on account of the high rice it bears in Europe; but the 
foil has — ſo long, worked with this exhauſting produce, and is ſo 
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badly 'manured (for manure is abſolutely neceſſary for. tobacco when 
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which it was ſo cold as to require a great coat to ride in, Theſe ſud- 
den and irregular variations in the temperature are extremely incom- 

modious. 1600 
The woods upon the road are but few, and theſe few which re- 
main are cutting down to make room for the ſowing of tobacco. 
New land that is tolerably good will produce two crops of it following 
each other ſucceſſively ; but after that it would be incapable of pro- 
ducing any- thing without manure. In every place upon my journey 
I have obſerved the greateſt quantity of land, which I have ſeen to be 
in an exhauſted ſtate: never any manure, no reſtorative tillage, no 
change in the productions, nor any of thoſe ſimple proceſſes in agri- 
culture which tend to invigorate the foil. Independently of the ex- 


pences of making, and the cuſtoms to be overcome in eſtabliſhing; 
an order of things ſo eſſentially uſeful, the planters give as a reaſon 


for continuing their bad ſyſtem of culture, the neceſſity there is of ob- 
taining large crops: of maize for the proviſion of their numerous ſlaves. 
This reaſon, which can ariſe only from want of reflection, or from 
lazineſs, may ferve to prove however that the inhabitants of Maryland 
begin to feel ſome inconvenience from their negroes, 

The river of Potakent, which is paſſed at Mount-Plealant-ferry, is 
but about a hundred fathoms wide there, but this point is ſeventy-five 
miles from its mouth in the bay, and it is only five miles from Mount- 
pleaſant, where it ceaſes to be navigable for veſſels of two bupdrod 
tons burden. 

Green trees, of which there are but ſew to be ſeen in the eaſt part 
of Maryland, at leaſt in the counties which I have paſſed through, are 
much more abundant on this fide; but not fo much ſo as in many other 
ſtates. The cedar, the Scoteh- pine, the cypreſs, and the ſpruce-tree, 


are the moſt common. There are alſo ſome pines called pins du Lord, 


but their number is but ſmall. 
Upper- Marlborough is three miles from 3 it is 


the chief place of Prince George's county. The court of juſtice was 
fitting on the day I paſſed there; and the only inn of this ſmall village 
Vor. II. Rr contains, 
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contains, or entertains; all thoſe whom buſineſs or curiofity always draws 
toa court. It was then crowded; and the certainty that it would be ſo 
had taken Mr. Cook from Annapolis, for the purpoſe of engaging me- 
not to ſtop till I came to the houſe of Mr. Dixes, five miles further, 
for whom he had given me a letter. This mode is very much prac- 
tiſed in Maryland and Virginia, where hoſpitality is the general cha- 
raQer z and the delicacy of an European, which at firſt ſeems back- 
ward in profiting! freely by this hoſpitality, ſoon becomes reconciled to 
it, when he ſees how fimple and natural it is, and how the maſters of 
houſes: who load a traveller with kindneſs ſeem to be pleaſed with 
him for having given them an opportunity of treating him in that 
manner. All agree in ſaying that this diſpoſition is thorergenerat; 
in Maryland and Virginia than any-Where elſe; but it is A 2 
to repeat that I have found it common throughout America. 
Embracing the favour of Mr. Cook's letter, I went to Mr. Dixe's5' 
a young woman carried it to him, and in a little time after I-was in- 
troduted into the parlour of an old man who could hardly. walk; but 
he received me in the beſt manner. He is not the maſter of the 
houſe ; it belongs to the widow of his brother, with whom he lodges, 
and to Wwhem I Was immediately preſented. She is a woman of about 
ſixty years of age, of very agreeable manners, with the deportment 
and tone of the beſt company. I was recommended to the old man; 
his infirm ſtate ſeemed to claim my moſt aſſiduous attention; it is of 
him then which I have the moſt to obſerve. This good old man, of 
ninety years of age, ſpoke with great animation, and particularly 
againſt France. He is a catholie, a prieſt, and a jeſuit: theſe titles 
are certainly. ſufficient to juſtify the paſſion with which he expreſſed 
himſelf upon every thing relative to that country, except the pries 
and the nobility, "who, faid be, deſerve: to have an abode in another country. 
I was reading,” ſaid he, © a French book when you came in, and one 
of the beſt in your language; though I deteſt your country, peopled 
long ſince with atheiſts and villains, I like its language, for there are 
* _ there good French works, MPN ons in any other language.” 
33005 .'1 I was 
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I was curious to know what my good old hoſt regarded as the maſter- 
piece of French literature. It was the mandate of the archbiſhop 
Chriſtopher of Beaumont - againſt the decree of the parliament of 
Paris for the proſcription of the Jeſuits. £4 Oh ! far,” added he, your 
people are the dregs of nations, a race of miſcreants. It is for the 
puniſhment of their ſins that God has permitted the preſent revolu- 
tion; at is a ſcourge which he has in his hand to chaſtiſe that infidel 
people, and which he will never lay down till his wrath ſhall be ap- 
peaſed, and that will probably be a long time firſt, ſor he has a great 
many fins to puniſn. It was not my intention to hurt the feelings 
of this old jeſuit, Who all this time offered me wine, aſked me in the 
molt cordial manner to dine with him, and engaged me to paſs ſeveral 


days at his houſe. I only repreſented to him, in a gentle manner, that 


it appeared to me that the wrath of God would not be confined to the 
chaſtiſement of the French people; and that they might alſo be con- 
ſidered as a ſcourge which God would make uſe of to puniſh ſome 
other powers, ſuch as the emperor for example, upon whom the late 
victories of Buonaparte fell, and our holy father the Pope, who at 
that time was in ſuch'davger, and who nevertheleſs was ſurely not a 
ſinner. O! fir,” replied he, all this is ouly a temporary evil to our 
holy father; God will declare himſelf in his favour When he thinks it 
a proper ſeaſon for that purpoſe: but he will never pardon this race 
of atheiſts and raſcals; and you will ſoon ſee them diſperſed and an- 
nihilated, unleſs that God will ſuffer them to be recalled to the faith 
and practice of their fathers; but · fear that the goodneſs of God can- 
not go ſo far tqwards a people Who have ſo long continued: ta amaſs 


ſuch enormous crimes upon their heads. In ſhort,” continued this ex- 


aſperated old many, doyou deſire to know the trut cauſe of the Franch 
revolution? A great number of our brave catholics here ſco it in the 
writings of Voltaird and Rouſſeau; but I think other wiſe. They 
- were dovbtleſs very wonthleſs men, whoſe writings have ſpread vary 
bad principles, but that is not the cauſe af +the French revolution; it 
bed 1 Rr 2 aroſe 
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aroſe entirely from the deſtruction of the ſociety of Jeſuits, A people 
who has committed ſuch a crime was a fooliſh and abominable race, 
and who would deſtroy of courſe all power, all property, and over- 
throw all the laws, ſince they had deſtroyed an order of men fo uſeful, 
fo facred, and ſo obviouſly the favourites of God.” I was ſcrupulous 
of contradicting my aged hoſt, otherwiſe ſo obliging, whom I ſhould 
have fo little convinced, and whom my opinion would have ſo badly 
recompenſed for a good reception. It was neceſſary to deplore a little 
with him the deſtruction of ſuch a holy ſociety, the deſtruction of the 
principle of all virtue, and of all order, and to acknowledge that the 
true cauſe of the French revolution was in the abolition of the Jeſuits, 
where, till then, I confeſſed had been ſo little enlightened as not to 
have ſought for it. I had alſo to attend to a young babbler of a prieſt, 
who was not willing to grant that the deſtruction of the Jeſuits was 
the moſt hideous and the moſt unpardonable of crimes. In this man- 
ner I pleaſed my old Jeſuit, and amuſed myſelf by contradicting the 
young pedant, until'dinner-time. It was Wedneſday in paſſion week, 
the dinner was therefore very ſparing, quite catholic, and eonſe- | 
quently not very reſtorative to a traveller. I do not know whether | 
my friends will excuſe me for making ſuch a long article of this | 
dotard ; but at leaſt it will be an additional proof to this indubitable 
and well-known truth, that intereſt and the paſſions are the ſpectacles | 
through which men view the greateſt events. Marcel ſaw the in- 
tereſt of kingdoms and the great ſecret of diplomacy in the art of 
dancing, in its propagation, and as he ſaid in a minuet ; and the old 
Rev. Mr. Dixes faw the RET obs in d-the deſtruftion of me 
Jeſuits. 0 
As to the reſt, the manner of treating the 1 injuries of my country 
excepted, it is impoſſible to have ſhewn more kindneſs for me than 
old Mr. Dixes did, and to have been more obliging and more civil 
khan Mrs. Dixes, his ſiſter-in-law, who is _y amiable, . appears 
to be altogether a very good woman. 


I had 
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I had met in paſſing over Mount-Pleaſant-ferry a young man, who 
underſtanding that I intended to go to Federal-City, propoſed: that 
we ſhould travel together, and promiſed to meet me at the houſe 
of the old jefuit. He was faithful to his appointment. Two other 
inhabitants of Federal-City were with him, ſo that by their com- 
pany I was eaſed of the inquietude common to ſtrangers travelling in 
Maryland, leſt they ſhould loſe their way, for there are no direction 
poſts by the road fide to point out the true way, and the houſes are ſo 
thinly ſcattered, that a traveller may wander about a'great deal without 
having an opportunity of being informed of the right road. 

The politics of my new travelling companions were very different 
from thoſe of the houſe I had juſt quitted. Is it true,” ſaid one of 
them to me, * that France has declared war againſt America?” 1 
believe nothing of it,” anſwered 1; * France loves America ſin- 
cerely ; ſhe has a little quarrel with the government, but ſhe wiſhes 
for mn more than the happineſs and proſperity of the n of 
America.“ 

W reports of a declaration of war are falſe, and ſpread by the 
meròhants who with to raiſe the price of their commodities, or by the 
Engliſh who with the Americans to hate the French.“ Ah! ſir, 
they will never ſucceed in that; and ſhould France be in the wrong, 
ſhe has rendered us ſervices ſufficient not to be treated ſo rigorouſly : 
and as for me, if this country ſhould go to war with France, I would 
go over to the fide of the French, and take my friends with me.” 
« And I alſo“ . And I alfo,” faid the other two. If an American 
were to fight againſt a Frenchman,” ſaid they in the coutſe of their 
converſation, in which I took part only for the ſake of ſupporting it, 
e that would be like fighting againſt his father.“ Aud worſe ſtill,” 
ſaid another, “ for our father has only given us life, and it very often 
happens that he does not give us any money. France has given us 
liberty, advanced us millions when our paper currency was in great 
diſcredit, and that at a time when the was not ſure that we ſhould 
ever be able to repay it; and ſhe has lent us troops and ſhips. Theſe 
villanous 
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villanous Engliſh merchants wiſh us to forget all this, that they may 
ſell us their merchaudize the dearer, but they will not ſucceed in their 
2 a 2 274 1 
The — ih theſe * fellows lo pity wales Fey to 

"Sama for France was united with an attachment for the uufortunate 
M. de la Fayette; and it is remarked, that it is the ſame throughout 
America, and that the ſentiment of hatred for France, and indifference 
about la Fayette, are alſo. found united in the oppoſite party. Is it 
not ſhameful,” ſaid my fellow travellers, that the United States 
ſhould have done nothing for that brave man Who has rendered us ſo 
many ſervices ? If the diet had demanded him from the . 
it is certain he would have given him up to us, for he belongs to us. 
Without doubt, added they, the preſident thought that he did well 
an not demanding him, but he would have done better if he had, and 
alſo if he had not made that infamous treaty; and be aſſured, fir, that 
we are very numerous in every part of America who think the 
ſame.“ | 

I detail this converſation, to which I affirm that I add nothing, in 
he firſt-place, perhaps, becauſe it gave me pleaſure, and then becauſe 
it is, whatever the Engliſh may ſay of it, the expreſſion of the ſenti- 
ments of a great majority of the people of America; ſentiments which 
France ought carefully to maintain without abuſing them, and which, 
in the mean time, ſhe would put an end to by alienating them, if 
ſhe were not to conduct herſelf with juſtice and liberality towards 
America if ſhe does not ſpeedily put a ſtop to all the piracies which 
are exerciſed at this time by her commiſſioners in the Weſt Indies, 
at Which every honeſt, F renchman revolts who is a friend to his 
county, under whatever denomination he may come. 

IQ could every day recount ſimilar examples, for. thace arc but * 
4ayerns at which, I'ftop. where Ido not, hear the. ſame expreſſions of 
zattachment, from Which I become. eyery day. more perſuaded. of the 
Lnecefiigy. of Jpreading,,iu this 4Fopntry Wiſe and moderate writings, 


2 ſhould diſplay che actual politigal ſituation, of F range with the 
eos united 
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United States, and ſhew that ſhe is the friend of Inn, and that it 
is her intereſt always to be ſo. | 

The country from Upper Marlborough to Raferbabnord riſes thou 
ceſſively, and every-where preſents: the ſame range of barren and bad 
cultivated lands. From the tops of the mountains which border upon 
the Eaſtern-branch, the river Potowmack is ſeen far beyond George- 
Town, and as far as Alexandria. The Eaſtern-branch is alſo ſeen in 
its courſe for five or fix miles; and, in ſhort, there is a proſpe of the 
whole ſite of the new city, the public and private buildings of which 
may be. diſtinguiſhed as they riſe : this view is ſublime and beautiful, 
but ſufficiently confined by the heights beyond the Potowmack to 
enable the eye to embrace the various _— of it without me loſt 
in its immenſity. 

Tbe county of Prince George, of which nn Marlborough is the 
chief place, is peopied by about twenty-two thouſand inhabitants, of 
which twelve thouſand are negro ſlaves. Tobacco is cultivated here 
in a conſiderably large quantity, and is reckoned the beſt in Maryland. 

It may be remarked, that in this county, as in almoſt all the others 
in this ſtate, the old towns or villages are built at the place where the 
rivers begin to be navigable, becauſe tobacco being formerly the only 
article of exportation, it was neceffary that the wareheuſes for inſpect- 
ing it ſhould be placed in ſuch EOS and they hade ſerved as a 
pattern to other houſes. | 

The Eaſtern- branch is paſſed in a tolerably good a little too 1 

flat, and a great deal too ſmall for the quantity of horſes which are | 
taken into it. I paſſed iu this boat with ten horſes and a carriage, and 
was uneaſy till F arrived on the other ſide. The paſſage over this river 
is from three quarters of a mile to a league. After having eroſſed it 
you enter into F ederal-City, that is to ſay, in its-ſne, for at preſent 
there are only a few houſes to be ſeen in ite mn of the United 
States—in this metropolis of North America. N, 

But as F ederal- City is by its deſtination, or at leaſt by the es of 
its s deſtination, a principal point in the territory, as well as in the in- 
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tepior policy of the United States, I ſhall ſpeak of it at ſome length, 
and in ſuch a manner that the hiſtory of this great project may be 
well comprehended; and of the means employed for its execution, of 
its ſituation, actual and deſigned, as well as a mature examination of 


all the circumſtances enable me to foreſee. 


— 


 FEDERAL-CITY, 
A little time after the conſtitution of the United States was made, 
its partizans—and no one was then accuſed of not being ſo—ſaw, that to 
make the ſyſtem of confederation complete it was neceſſary to eftabliſh 
a general ſeat of government in a central point of the United States, 
independent of every particular ſtate, and of which the ſovereignty 
ſhould belong to the Union. As the general government exerciſed a 
judicial authority apart from that of the ſeveral ſtates, the vicinity of 
its tribunals to thoſe of a particular ſtate, which, having a juriſ- 
prudence of its own,, might inflict a different puniſhment from that of 
the Union for the ſame crime, and even on the ſame ſpot, was a great 
inconvenience, and was to be remedied. The advantages reſulting 
from the reſidence of the general government in a particular ſtate 
might be the occaſion of jealouſy among the ſtates, and cauſe the diſſo- 
lution of the Union; and this ſource of diſcontent it was neceſſary to 
remove: neither Philadelphia nor New-York was placed in the centre 
of the ſtates ; and the deputies of the ſouthern ſtates being removed at 
a: greater diſtance from the ſeat of the government than thoſe of the 
north, this circumſtance might be a cauſe of diſſatisfaction to the 
former, and interrupt that harmony it was ſo important to preſerve. 
To conclude; the ſovereign government having ſomething of a fiction 
in its exiſtence, its eſtabliſhment in a territory belonging ſolely to the 
Union, and in which it could exerciſe all acts of ſovereignty without 
any mixture of other ſovereign authority, would give it a greater ap- 
pearance of reality: fuch were the principal reaſons which were in 
fact plauſible for adopting the ſcheme of placing the reſidence of the 
26112? general 
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general-government in a territory abſolutely ceded to the Union. In 


July 1790 the Congreſs paſſed a law to this effect, in which the fol- 


lowing are the principal proviſions : 

1it. To authorize the general government to accept, for the perma- 
nent ſeat of its reſidence, a territory which ſhall not exceed ten miles 
{quare, at the confluence of the Potowmack and the Eaſtern-branch, or 
Connogecheque ; but with a reſervation to the ſtate in whoſe limits the 
territory at preſent is, of the exerciſe of its ſovereignty without im- 
peachment by this law, till the actual eftabliſhment of the general go- 
vernment in ſuch territory, unleſs the bee ſhall provide otherwiſe 
9 a ſubſequent law. 

2d. To authorize the prefident of the United States to appoint, 
2 continue with ſalaries, three commiſſioners to ſurvey, meaſure, 
and deſcribe the limits of ſuch diſtrict, with the limitations above 
provided; the ſaid com miſſioners to act under the direction and con- 
trol of the preſident of the United States. — TWo of the three, at 
leaſt, agreeing to each act. 

3d. To authorize the ſaid commiſſioners to purchaſe or receive 
the ceſſion of ſuch lands on the eaft bank of the Potowmack as the 
preſident of the United States ſhall judge proper for the uſe of the 
general goverument; and to enjoin the ſaid commiſſioners to have in 
preparation on the firſt Monday in December 1800 the buildings neceſ- 
ſary for the reception of the Congreſs, the prefident, and ochig officers 
of the United States; the whole to be erected upon plans adopted by 
the prefident. 
4th. To anthorize and enjoin the preſident to accept donations of 
money, which may be contributed towards the defraying the expences 
of ſuch acquiſitions and buildings. 

5th. To declare, that on the firſt Monday of December 1800 
the government of the United States ſhall be transferred to ſuch diſ- 
trict and place as is before mentioned. To require, that the ſeveral 
offices attached to the government ſhall, in like manner, be tranſ- 
. II. 85 ferred 
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ferred to the Ge place, under the ſuperintendance of thoſe who 
at the time being ſhall be at the head of ſuch offices; and that 
thenceforth the W of ſuch offices ſhall be tranſacted only in the 
ſaid place: and to aſſign for the payment of the expences occaſioned 
by ſuch removal the duties on importation and tonnage to the extent 
neceſſary. 

This law, which paſſed while the Congreſs ſat at New Vork, pro- 
vided alſo, that the government of the United States ſhould be re- 
moved to Philadelphia, to remain there till the firſt Monday of Decem- 
ber 1800, the period of its inſtallation in its permanent reſidence. 


The Congreſs had been previouſly aſſured of the favourable diſpoſi- 
tion of the States of Virginia and Maryland towards this plan; both 
one and the other having, in preceding fittings of their legiſlatures, 
offered to cede the part of their territory neceſſary to its completion, 
The ' ſeat of the government certainly could not be better choſen : it 
was not only central, but was at a diſtance from all danger of being 
diſturbed by a foreign power, in any caſe of war; and was a ſituation 
favourable for che erection of a great commercial city, with ample 
means of being furniſhed with proviſions, and in a 550 and healthy 


ſpot. 
As the ſtates of Virginia and Maryland had an evident advantage in 


the eſtabliſhment of the government in the place choſen by this law, 
they were active to forward the execution of the ſcheme, towards 
which Virginia gave the union the ſum of a hundred and twenty 
tbouſand dollars, and Maryland, ſeventy-two thouſand dollars. The 
proprietors of lands on the ſpot choſen for the new city had an intereſt 
ſtill more immediate in the play. They gave the union the abſolute 
property of the half of the lots of which the city was to be compoſed. 
They alſo gratuitoufly ceded all the ground neceſſary for ſtreets and 
ſquares, with a reſervation of eighty dollars to be paid for every acre 
employed in forming public gardens. The lots remaining in the hands 


of individual proprictors, and thoſe that became the property of the 
federal 
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federal government, were to be, ſo diſtributed that individuals and 
the government ſhould equally divide the advantage aud inconvenience 
of the reſpective ſituations of the ſeveral lots. 

In March 1796 the Congreſs paſſed a law, by which the commil- 
fioners were empowered to borrow, with the ſanction of the preſident 
of the United States, the ſum of three hundred thouſand dollars, to de- 
fray the expences of the eſtabliſhment ordered by the law of 1790, 
with proviſoes, that they ſhould not borrow more than two hundred 
thouſand dollars in the ſame year, nor pay more than fix per cent for 
the loan; that the ſums borrowed ſhould be redeemable in 1803; 
aud that the lots in the city belonging to the government, not ſold, 
and deſtined to be ſo, ſhould be the pledge for the loan, and the means 
of its re- payment, the United States undertaking to make good the 
deficiency, if there ſhould be any. The ſame law enjoined the com- 
miſſioners to make a return every fix months to the ſecretary of the 
treaſury of expenditures of the ſums thus borrowed. 

The commiſſioners, therefore, had at their diſpoſition a hundred 
and ninety-two thouſand dollars, the donations of Virginia and Mary- 
land; and three hundred thouſand dollars, the loan authorized by the 
Congreſs, independent of the produce of the fale of lots, the property 
of the general government, which they were empowered to ſell, with 
certain reſtrictions impoſed by the preſident of the United States, 

The navigation of the Potowmack was interrupted in many places 
below Cumberland, to the diſtance of a hundred and ninety-two miles 
from the ſeat of the new city; but more eſpecially at fifteen miles 
above George-Town, where there was a great fall, aud at a place fix 
miles nearer, where there was a leſs conſiderable fall. A company had 
been incorporated by the ſtates of Virginia and Maryland, in 1784, 
by the name of the Potowmack Company; with a grant of tolls on dif- 
ferent canals they had undertakeu. The adoption of the ſcheme of 
eſtabliſhing the general government on the banks of the Potowmack, 
gave new activity to theſe undertakings, which had begun to la guiſh. 
In 1795 the ſhares of this company, which at its eſtablich neat 
88 2 ; amounted 
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amounted to five hundred, at four hundred and forty-four dollars each, 
were increaſed to fix hundred; and thus the company had the difpoſal 
of two hundred and ſeventy thouſand four hundred dollars to im- 
prove the navigation of the Potowmack. The ſtates of Virgmia and 
Maryland were moreover particularly intereſted in the ſucceſs of the 
company, by being proprietors of a great number of its ſhares. 
When the undertakmgs of this company ſhall be finiſhed, the pro- 
duce of an immenſe extent of country, which at preſent is conveyed 
by land to Philadelphia and Baltimore, will find a more ample, ready, 
and leſs expenſive market through the means of this great river; and 
Federal-City will acquire new refources both for its conſumption 
and its commerce, adding 8 greatly to the natural en of its ſitu- 
ation. 5 | 
© The point of land which ſeparates the Nees from. the caſt 
branch, and which is within the ſite of the new city, is, at different 
times of the year, not only difficult, but dangerous to double: and 
the Eaſt-branch preſenting the greateft depth of water, and the ſafeſt 
anchorage for ſhips, it became an object of importance to join the 
Potowmack to that branch by a canal; beſides, that ſuch a canal would 
be of great advantage to the new city. Two lotteries were autho- 
rized by the ſtate of Maryland, in 1798, for the forming fuch a canal; 


each lottery conſiſting of a hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand dollars, 


of which a profit of fifteen per cent, that is to ſay, twenty-ſix thou- 
ſand two hundred and fifty thouſand dollars was granted to the canal. 
Such were the means employed for the eſtabliſhment of Federal- 
City, whoſe ſite extends more than three miles along the banks of the 
Potowmack, and the Eaſt-branch ; and includes four thouſand one 
hundred and twenty-four acres ſquare. | 

In America, where, more than in any other country in the world, 
a defire for wealth is the prevailing paſſion, there are few ſchemes 
which are not made the means of extenſive ſpeculations ; and that of 


the erecting of Federal-City preſented irreſiſtible temptations, which 
were not in fact neglected. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Morris Was amöng the firſt to \perecive the probability of im- 
mevſe gain in ſpeculations in Wat quarter; and, in conjunction With 
Meſſrs. Nicholſon and Greenleaf, a very ſhort time after the adoption 
of the plan purchaſed every lot he could lay hold on, either from the 
commiſſioners or individual proprietors; that is to ſay, every lot that 
either one or the other would ſell at that period. Of the commiſſion- 
ers he bought fix thoufand lots at the price of eighty doltars' per lot, 
each containing five thouſand two hundred and fixty-five ſquare feet. 
The conditions of his bargain with the commiſſioners, which was con- 
cluded i in 1793, were, that fifteen hundred of the lots ſhould be choſen. 
by him in the north-eaſt quarter of the city, and the remaining 
four thouſand five hundred wherever Mr. Morris and his partners 
choſe to ſelect them; that he ſhould erect an hundred and twenty 
houſes of brick, and with two ſtories, on theſe lots within the ſpace of 
ſeven years; that be ſhould not ſell any lot before the firft of January 
1796, nor without the like condition of building; and finally, that the 
payment for the lots ſhould be completed within ſeven years, to com- 
mence on the iſt of May 1 794'; a ſeventh part to be paid annually 
chat is to ſay, about ſixty-eight thouſand dollars yearly, tlie purchaſe 
money for the whole being four hundred and eighty thoufand' dollars. 

The lots purchaſed by Mr. Morris from individuals amounted to 
nearly the ſame number, and were bought at the ſame price. The 
periods for payment varied with the different propridtors,” and ate 
not of importance in this general hiſtory of Federal- City. EN 

The ſale made to Mr. Morris was the only one of like extent made 
either by the commiſſioners or individuak. Expe&ting' a higher price, 
the commiſſioners waited for a time when demands for babitatlons 
would be more numerous. The private proprietors acted on the ſame 
principle, and both one and the other, in the ſale made to Mr. Morris; 
conſidered it chiefly as the means of baſtening the completion of the 
city, by the inducement he would have to fell part of his lots, and ſo 
augment the number of perſons intereſted in the rapid progreſs of 


the- 
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Abe undertaking. Mr. Morris, in fact, fold about a erh of his 
lots within eighteen months of his purchaſe. The building of a houſe 
for the prefident, and a place for the fittings of the Congreſs, excited, 
in the purchaſers of lots, the hope of a new influx of ſpeculations. 
The public papers were filled with exaggerated praiſes of the new 
city; accounts of the rapidity of i its progrels towards completion; ; in a 
word, with all the artifices which trading people i in every part of the 
world are accuſtomed . to employ in the diſpoſal of their wares, and 

 -whichare perfectly known, and amply practiſed in this new world. 
Mr. Law and Mr. Dickinſon, two gentlemen that had lately arrived 
— India, and both with great wealth, General Howard, General 
Leg, and two or threc wealthy Dutch merchants, were the perſons 
who bought the greateſt number of lots of Mr. Morris; but none 
more than, Mr. Law, who purchaſed four hundred and forty-five lots, 
The loweſt they gave was two hundred and nigety-three dollars per 
lot—or, rather. five pence for each ſquare foot, of Maryland money; 
for all the lots were not abſplutely « of the ſame extent. Many of the 
lots fold for ſix, eight, and ten pence per ſquare foot; the laſt comers 
conſtantly. paying a higher price, and the ſituation of the lots alſo mak- 
ing a difference in their value. , Some of the more recent purchaſers, in 
order to have one or more of the entire ſquares into which the whole 
Was: divided, or for other purpoſes of their ſpeculations, made their 
purchaſes of the commiſſioners, paying at the ſame rate for them. 
"The bargains were all clogged with the ſame conditions to build as 
that of Mr. Morris. The number of lots ſold in this manner 
amounted to fix hundred. Each of the purchaſers choſe his ground 
according to the, opinion he had of its general advantages, and of its 
being in. a neighbourhood that would the moſt readily be filled with 
houſes. The neighbourhood of the preſident's houſe, of the Capitol, 
of George- Town, the banks of the Potowmack, the Point, and the 
banks, of the Eaſt-branch, were the places chiefly choſen by the firſt 
purchaſers. 1 hs Holy de 
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Tbe opinion that the ground marked out for the hole city would 
Gila be filled was fo general, and the preſident of the United States 
and the commiſſionets were ſo much of the ſame opinion, that in their 
regulations they prohibited the cultivating any portion of the ground 
otherwiſe than for gardens; or to build houſes with leſs than two 
ſtories, or even to build houſes of wood. 

Theſe regulations were, however, ſpeedily afterwards withdrawn ; 
and the original proprietors had liberty to incloſe and cultivate at their 
pleaſure the ground they had not diſpoſed of. | | 
Mr. Blodget, one of the moſt confiderable and intelligent ſpeculators 
of Philadelphia, having purchaſed a large quantity of lots, under the 
pretence of forwarding the building of the city, but more probably 
with the real motive of diſpoſing moſt ſecurely and advantageouſly of 
his acquiſitions, made two lotteries for the diſpoſal of them. The 
principal lot of the firſt was a handſome tayern, built between the 
capitol and the Preſident's houſe, valued at fifty thouſand dollars; the 
three principal lots of the ſecond were three houſes to be erected near 
the capitol, of the reſpective value of twenty-five thouſand, fifteen 
thouſand, and ten thouſand, dollars. Theſe lotteries were made be- 
fore the prohibition of the ſtate of Maryland to make private lotteries, 
without the authority of the legiſlature. They were powerfully pa- 
tronized by the commiſſioners, who conſidered them as the means of 
advancing the building of the city. It appears that theſe lotteries 
were attended with the effect propoſed to himfelf by Mr. Blodget, 
that of gaining a large profit on the diſpoſal of his lots, and that wy 
was the only perſon not deceived in the tranſaction. 7 

The ſpeculations of Mr. Morris, and the ſucceeding purchaſers, had 
not the ſame rapid ſucceſs. After the plan of the city had been for a 
while admired for its beauty and magnificence, people began to per- 
ceive that it was too extenſive, too gigantic, for the actual circum- 
ſtances of the United States, and even for thoſe” which muſt follow 
for a ſeries of years, admitting that no intervening accidents arreſted 
the progreſs of their proſperity. It was diſcovered that the immenſe 

extent 
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enteat of ground marked out for the city would. not be ſo ſpeedily 
covered with -bouſes as was expected; and every proprietor of lots 
intrigued to get the neighbourhood of his lots firſt inhabited. From 
that inſtant the comtnon intereſt ceaſed, and the proprietors became 
rivals. Each began to build in his own quarter, with the hope of 
drawing thither the new-comers. Each vaunted of the advantages of 
chat ſide of the city where his property lay, and. depreciated others. 
"The public papers were no longer filled with the excelleucies of 
Federal- City, but with thoſe of one ot other of its quarters. 
The commiſſioners were not altogether clear from this venal con- 
teſt. Two of them poſſeſſed lots near George- Town; and if that had 
not been the caſe, their habits and prejudices relative to the city would 
have determined their opinion as to the advantage of beginning to 
dud in one quarter or another, and would not have permitted them 
to remain indifferent en of the emulation of the ſeveral pro- 
rung EASLOOUNT vin f 

There were four * * to which different . had 
drawn the greateſt number of houſes. The inbabuants of George- 
Town, who had purchaſed a great many lots in their neighbourhood, 
maintained that a ſmall town already built was the proper ſpot to 
begin the new city, by facilitating and augmenting its reſources, They 
boaſted: of the port of George- Town and repreſented the commerce al- 
ready belonging to the place as a favourable opening to the general 
commerce of the city. | 

- The proprietors of lots near the Point declared that ſituation to be 
the moſt airy, healthy, aud beautiful in the city; advantageous to 
tommerce, as it lay along the banks of both rivers, and as being a 
£entral fituation between the capitol and the Prefident's houfe, from 
each of which it was equally diſtant. 
Ihe proprietors of the Eaſt-branch contemned the port of George- 
Town, and the banks of the Potowmack, which are not ſecure in in- 
ter from ſhoals of ice; they decried the Point, which, placed between 
the two rivers, was far from being able completely to enjoy the ad- 
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vantage of either; and boaſted of their own port, becauſe of its great 
depth, and its ſecurity from ice, and from the moſt prevailing winds. 
They vaunted of their vicinity to the capitol, which muſt be the eom- 
mon centre of affairs, it being the place of the fittings of the Con- 
greſs, and in which all the members muſt meet, at leaſt once in the 
day, and from which their diſtance was not more than three quarters 
of a mile. 

The proprietors i in the neighbourhood of the capitol contended, that 
Federal-City was not neceſſarily a commercial town; that the eſſential 
point was to raiſe a city for the eſtabliſhment of the Congreſs and 
government ; that the natural progreſs was, firſt to build houſes round 
'the capitol, and then to extend' them towards the Preſident's houſe, 
which, although of a ſecondary conſideration, was nevertheleſs next 
in importance to the capitol ; and that every effort ſhould be made, 
for the convenience of Congreſs and the facilitating of pablic affairs, 
to unite, by a continuation of ſtreets and Fe”. theſe two principal 
points of the government, 

Thus each proprietor ſupported with his arguments the intereſts of 
the quarter where the maſs of his property lay; but he built notwith- 
ſtanding with great caution, and with a conſtant fear of ſome of the 
oppoſite intereſts prevailing. : 

The commiſſioners, to whom was entruſted the erection of public 
edifices, were accufed by the proprietors that lay at a diſtance from 
George-Town of paying an undue attention to the completion of the 
Preſident's houſe, which was in their neighbourhood ; of deſigning to 
eſtabliſh the public-offices there, and, conſequently, to negle& the capi- 
tol; in a word, of being partial to-George-Town to the injury of the 
three other quarters of che town. | 

Each of theſe opinions relative to the ſpot at which they ſhould 
begin to byild the city might find advocates, even among diſintereſted 
people, regarding only the public advantage; but _ public advantage 
was no motive of any of the rival parties. 


This ſtate of things continues at preſent, The Preſident's houſe 
Vor. II. Tt is 
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is ſufficiently. advanced to be covered in this year; that wing of the 
capitol. which is at preſent begun (for the plan of that edifice is ſo 
.extenſive,.that the execution of two thirds of it has been abandoned 
to an indefinite period), may, perhaps, be covered in during the ſucceed- 
ing year; and about a hundred and fifty houſes are ſcattered over the 
vaſt ſurface traced out for the city, each of the four contending quar- 
ters having from thirty to ik for the moſt oy very diſtant from cach 
other. 1 ; 
The publicity. of theſe b is no doube- one of the prin- 
eipal hindrances of an acceſſion of new adventurers. The ſame cauſes 
have checked the efforts of the preſent proprietors; among whom 
Meſſrs. Morris, Nichohſon, and Greenleaf, are moreover embarraſſed by 
the ſtate of their affairs, having pledged their property for the pay- 
ment of their debts, and being in fact diſabled from making the ne- 
. cellary advances to retrieve their affairs, or even to fulfil the conditions 
of their contract in building. Laſt year they built, or began, forty 
| houſes of brick, in different parts of the city. 
From the' concurrence of theſe circumſtances, it is to be expeted 
that few: houſes! will be begun this year. This at leaſt is the general 
-apprehenſion-of the perſons moſt intereſted in the growth of the city. 
Few lots are at preſent ſold ; there is more public fear, but eſpecially 
more jealouſy among the proprietors, than any other diſpoſition ; and. 
. theſe are not favourable to the proſperity of the new eſtabliſhment. 
Federal-City has alſo enemies in the ſtate of Pennſylvania, who re- 
JuQantly ſee the Congreſs on the eve of departing from them; and 
even in many parts of the ſtates of Virginia and Maryland, who re- 
gret the ſums which the publie expenditure will draw to this point, 
each being eager more immediately to partake of the advantage. 
He who contemplates the ſubject, Without intereſt and paſſion, hav- 
ing caſt bis eye over the limits of this great plan for a city, need net 
enter into the particular circumftances that aggravate the evil, to augur 
unfavourably on the promptitude of the execution of the plan, or even 


of its Practicability. The idea of forming a city far the ſcat of the ge- 
neral 
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neral government, having no dependence on any of the ſtates, is at 
once grand and delightful. The ſite of the city, as 1 have already ob- 
ſerved, is well choſen; if indeed it had not been more politic to 
place the Congreſs at a diſtance from a maritime city, to preſerve it 
from the real danger of the direct influence of commerce on its delibe- 
rations, The plan of the city is both judicious and noble; but it is in 
ſact the grandeur and magnificence of the plan which renders the cou- 
ception no better than a dream. | 

The plan of the city, I have already ſtated, includes four thouſand, 
one hundred and twenty-four acres. Of theſe, ſeven hundred and 
twelve are allotted to ſixteen ſtreets, ſeverally bearing the names of 
the ſixteen ſtates; to other ſtreets of leſs magnitude, ſquares, and 
public gardens. - The three thouſand four hundred and twelve acres 
which remain, being the property of the original proprietors and the 
Union, contain twenty-three thouſand lots of houſes, excluſive of three 
thouſand feet of lots ſet afide for quays, whoſe price the commiſſioners 
have fixed at fixteen pence per foot, in the front, with about eighty 
feet in depth, ſome of which, but very few in mmh being en 
ſold. | 

The capitol i is at the diſtance of one mile and a half from the pre- 
ſident's houſe; and three quarters of a mile; at leaſt, from the neareſt 
part of that quarter on the banks of the river, where the iutereſts 
of commerce will draw merchants, if ever they eſtabliſh themſelves 
in any number in this city, together with the different deſcriptions 
of perſons depending on them. Excluſive of the inconvenience of 
the great diſtance between the place where the Congreſs holds its 
ſittings, and the Preſident's houſe, which will be every day more felt, 
it will require more than three hundred houſes to fill the interval, 
without extending the buildings on either fide, Houſes muſt alfo be 
built round the capitol, and round the Preſident's houſe, to ſupply the 
neceſſaries of theſe eſtabliſhments. Thus, to eſtimate the houſes to 
make the junction between theſe two points at five hundred, would bs. 
unt T t 2 to 
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to make the computation too low; and, after all, this would form only 
x ſingle ſtreet; of which there is not even a ſingle houſe built. 
© This quarter, no doubt, is a convenient reſidence for the members 


of Congreſs, and a fit place for the building a few ſhops and taverns ; 


but it is not the ſpot on which either people of buſineſs in general, or 
thoſe who prefer the moſt agreeable ſituation, will be drawn. It is 
beſide the quarter where the preſent, proprietors have the leaſt in- 
ducement to build, the greater part of their lots being ſituated at a 
diſtance, and if the interval is not filled, the communication between 
theſe two important points will be impracticable in winter; for it is 
ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed that the government will pave and light the 
ſtreets at their own expence. 

Two thouſand houſes would not fill one of the other quarters of this 
vaſt city, ſo as to connect it with either of the two principal points, 
the capitol, or the Preſident's houſe; and if even any one of the quar- 
ters was filled up, the other quarters, which the preſent poſſeſſors of 
lots are deeply intereſted in completing alſo, would be deſtitute of habi- 
tations, or would be ſo ſeparated from the quarter that ſhould be com- 
pleted, as to be nothing | better than ſo many villages perfectly cut off 
from the town. 

Cities have, indeed, in general commenced with a a of 
houſes, to which others have been ſucceſſively added; but here there 
are two centres, at the diſtance of a mile and a half from each other. 
And'it'is to be eonſidered that this city ought to be already formed. 
for the reception of the "Congreſs, the Prefident, and the foreign 
miniſters. It ovght to be completed ſo far as to afford theſe public 
characters the accommodations to which they are entitled; and which 
they will be the leſs diſpoſed to ſacrifice, as they have been accuſtomed. 
to enjoy them in bee vv to the whole extent of which America 
18 ſuſceptible. * 

When it is ſaid, as L hear it ntimuatty repeated here, that the actual 
reſidence of the government will promptly draw after it all the ac- 
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commodations neceſſary, it is forgotten that thoſe who are the mem- 
bers of this government, and their dependants, little taken with the 
idea of this key-ſtone of the arch of federaliſm, will not patiently ſee 
themſelves deprived, even for a while, of the moſt ſimple conveniences 
of life. And when perſons, paying little regard to the convenience of. 
theſe public characters, rely on the faith of Congreſs, and expect ta 
ſee the government transferred to Federal-City in 1800, they do not 
reaſon with more foreſight ; for, even if that ſhould: happen, which I 
expect, but which many doubt, that the government of the United 
States will be eſtabliſhed in Federal-City in 1800, to diſcharge the en- 
gagements of the Congreſs, and in ſome degree to juſtify the public 
expenditure of money there, the general diſcontent of thoſe who com- 
poſe: the government would render this merely a temporary meaſure, 
which would be ſucceeded by ſtill more diſaſtrous effects than the con- 
tinuation of the ſeat of the government where it is. There is leſs 
public ſpirit in this part of the world than in Europe; or at leaſt of 
that ſpecies of public ſpirit which ſacrifices particular intereſts to the 
general welfare, or even to the vain-glory of accompliſhing a great 
national work. What are called convenience, eaſe, and comfort, are 
not perhaps exactly the ſame things that receive thoſe names in Eu- 
rope; but whatever extent the Americans give to theſe things, they 
eagerly embrace them, cleave to them, and will poſſeſs them at any 
price: and it muſt be acknowledged, it would not be greatly exaggerat- 
ing the idea of comfort, to defire to be in ſafety from being plunged: 
in the mud for want of pavements, or breaking one's neck for want 
of lamps. And thete muſt be wanting in Federal-City for many 
years to come, from the too great extent of the plan, and the 2 
between the two centres of public affairs. 

Uſvally, in the eſtabliſhment of a city, the firſt mio and the: 
firſt inhabitants heartily concur in the ſucceſs of the enterprize. In this, 
place all the ſtrength of the community is loſt, There is no common 
effort, becauſe the intereſts of the ſeveral individuals are really different. 
Thoſe who purchaſed lots of the commiſſionets with a condition of 
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building, - endeavour to relieve themſelves from the condition. The, 
unfortunate ſituation of the affairs of Meſſrs. Morris, Nicholſon, and 
Greenleaf, has, in fact, relieved them from it. Thoſe who purchaſed 
Mares from them avail themſelves of their incapability to ſue them, 
and negle& the condition of which thoſe unfortunate men are guaran- 
tees to the government. The commiſſioners act with more or lets in- 
dulgence to the proprietors of lots, ſometimes waving, and ſometimes 
enforcing the obligation to build. They perceived, that if even the 
conditions were ſtrictly executed in the ſix or ſeven hundred lots they 
had ſold, they would not yield more than the ſame number of brick 
houſes, which being ſcattered through the great extent of the city 
would contribute in no important degree to its completion. 

In the caſe of a town growing in the ſame ſpot from motives of 
commerce, it would naturally commence in the quarter moſt con- 
venient to trade, and would increaſe with more or leſs rapidity in pro- 
portion as its advantages were felt. Each of the new inhabitants, 
having a complete intereſt in the improvement of the place, and com- 
ing with an entire free will, would cheerfully ſubmit to the incon- 
veniences of a neu- formed eſtabliſhment, with a conviction, that one 
by one they would diſappear, ſince the natural advantages the ſituation 
afforded to commerce, being the baſis of the eſtabliſhment, it could 
not fail of ſucceſs, and meanwhile the increaſing gain of the in- 
dividuals would contribute to their patience. In Federal-City the caſe 
is quite otherwiſe. It has no other baſe than the Union of the ſeveral 
ſtates; and if this foundation is not already deſtroyed, it cannot be de- 
nied, that it is at leaſt ſhaken in that degree to excite diſtruſt in all 
ſpeculations that muſt reſt on its ſolidity for their ſucceſs. Commerce 
is no more than a ſecondary object iu this city, and ſuch of its inhabi- 
tants as are engaged in commerce, are, for the moſt part, at ſuch a 
diſtance from the quarter that is the ſeat of the government, that two 
or three large towns might ſtand in the ſpace between them. The 
majority of the members of Congreſs will come to this city with a dif 
ſatisfaction to the plan, and a diſpoſition to decry and exaggerate its 
nnn defects. 
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defects. Such among them as we may ſuppoſe to be inimical- to the 
federal government, and conſequently to the eſtabliſnment of this 
place, will find in the enormous public expences already incurred 
here, and thoſe ſtill greater that muſt hereafter be incurred, an ample 
field for their oppoſition ; which will gain acceſſion of numbers from 
the inconvenience to which all will be ſubject. It is impoſſible to 
overlook the influence which in every country in the world the 
tempers and views of individuals have on public affairs; or if over- 
looked, it is miſerably to miſunderſtand human nature. ) 

There are, moreover,” a multitude'of powerful reaſons that give 
probability to the opinion, that the Union will not remain unbroken- 
for a great number of years. There are ſo many ſymptoms of its diſ- 
ſolution, that it is idle to- imagine that Federal-City will arrive at the 
execution of the tenth part of its plan, beſore that event, which a 
thouſand circumſtances may haſten, ſhall take place: 'The prevalence 
of theſe reaſons with many Americans, who dwell on them either 
from an apprehenſion of their ſolidity, or a deſire of their being veri- 
fied, is in- itſelf an obſtacle to the growth of the: city, without thoſe 
difficultics-it otherwiſe muſt encounter. | 

From this combination of circumſtances, which I have endeavoured 
to detail as briefly as poſſible, no perſon oan conclude; that Federal- 
City, laid out aud even begun as it! is, will ever reach that degree of 
improvement to- render it even w tolerable abode for the kind of per- 
ſons for whom it was deſigned. 

We are not to be ſurprized that the authors of the plan gave it ſo 
great an extent, for it is probable it belonged to the dignity of their 
project to deſerihe a vaſt plan which they left to time to fill up. But 
it is impoſſible to conſider with too much aſtoniſhment the conduct of 
thoſe: Who preſided over the commencement: of the city, which was of 
a nature to render impracticable a plan that time might ſooner or 
later have forwarded, if political events had not interpoſed in oppo- 
ſition: We cannot ſufficiently wonder, that they did not apply their 
efforts. to · one point; for inſtance, that they did not protect and en- 
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courage the firſt buildings by the natural aid of George-Town, which, 
had they commenced in its vicinity, ſmall as it is, would have been an 
important motive to an influx of adventurers. But if the poor vanity 


of commencing Federal-City independent of the reſources of George- 


Town, ought to have prevented the commencement of buildings cloſe 
to that town, no one place has been choſen for the commencement 
with probability of ſucceſs. , At preſent the miſchief appears to me 


irreparable; at leaſt, fatal to the objects which Hiſt gave birth to this 
eſtabliſhment. . | 


Five hundred thouſand dollars have ee been expended on the 


part of the public, and nothing is erected but the walls, timbers, 


and ſtaircaſes, of a wing of: the capitol, and the prefident's houſe. To 
complete theſe twobuildings, and to erect others for the different de- 
partrfients. of the adminiſtration, fix hundred thouſand dollars are ſtill 
wanting, on the computation of the commiſſioners themſelves; and 
even then there will be no courts of juſtice, priſons, churches, pave- 
ments, lamps, fountains, or public gardens. . | 
No doubt it is poſſible, it is even probable, that ſome parts of 'the 
bank of the Potowmack, and of the Eaſt-branch, will draw inhabitants 
for the purpoſes of commerce, and that one or more towns will be eſ- 
tabliſhed on thoſe rivers; and this proſpect may be a compenſation for 
the purchaſers of lots in thoſe quarters, but it is nothing to Federal-City. 
In collecting the information I have given my reader on this ſubject, 
and the little that I have to ſay further reſpecting it, and in impartially 
obſerving” the paſſions and prejudices of the majority of thoſe from 
whom I made my enquiries, I was led more than once to the com- 
pariſon between the man who employs his property and time in clear- 
ing and ſettling a large tract of land, and the perſon who is engaged 
with others in the eſtabliſhment of a new city, The former can ſuc- 


ceed only by collecting round him a number of families to whom it is 


his intereſt to ſell bis lands at a low price, and to whoſe proſperity of 
courſe he contributes. The pooreſt man is for his purpoſes a good 
occupier of his grounds. In conferring benefits on others, he increaſes 

| his 
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his own welfare and happineſs ; he multiplies three-fold, nay: ten-fold, 
the value of the lands that he holds ſtill in his own poſſeſſion, by the 
neighbourhood of the inhabitants he bas drawn around him. The 
happineſs of others is the proper element of his ſucceſs. If he is of a 
humane diſpoſition, he finds a multiplicity of occaſions to do good 
without injury to himſelf. It is indeed his intereſt to be benevolent. 
Every inſtance of bis expenditure is alſo turned to the public ad van- 
tage; it is a ſervice he reuders, a pleaſure he affords, to his colony; and 
no expence judiciouſly applied is prejudicial to his fortune; on the con- 
trary, it inceſſantly augments his wealth: as his colony increaſes, more 
wealthy ſettlers preſent themſelves, and his lands fell at a price he 
.could not, have procured without the previous exerciſe of his benevo- 
lence, When his colony has made a ſtill greater progreſs, the produce 
of lands formerly waſte, is a new and real ſource of wealth to the ſtate 
to which it is ſubject, and a new mals. of productions for merchants 
and conſumers. His condition is at once noble and delightful. He 
lives in the midſt of huſbandmen, conſequently among men of the 
pureſt manners aud diſpoſitions, the furtheſt removed from vice of any 
among the human ſpecies. He is beloved and eſteemed, And all 
theſe enjoyments he commands in a ſhort period of time, and owes 
them all to himſelf. If before the commencement of his enterprize 
he was virtuous, he is become better by the very means he em- 
ployed to enlarge his fortune. His heatt is improved ſimply by the 
contemplation of the good he has effected. In a word, he is more happy 
than ever. There are many examples of this kind in America, and 
among the moſt eminent of them is Captain Williamſon of Geneſee, 
who by an undertaking of this nature has augmented his fortune as 
greatly as be has increaſed the eſteem in which he Was held. 

He, on the contrary, who is engaged in the eſtabliſhment of a new 
city, can rarely confine to himſelf the conduct of the enterprize. If he 
is not counteracted in the whole of his views, be is ſure to be ſo in the 
greater part of them. The poorer inhabitants that he receives on his 
eſtate are of no advantage to him. They are even burthenſome, as 
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they occupy the ſpace that he wiſhes to fill with others, whoſe wealth 
may advance his fortune. Benevolence is baniſhed from his ſyſtem, 
by the neceſſary calculations of his intereſt. If thoſe calculations in- 
duce him to expend ſums for buildings, it is to erect taverns, ſhops, to 
open billiard-tables, and to create lotteries ; in a word, to furniſh the 
means of diſſipation and pleaſure—that is to ſay, the means of prodi- 
gality and vice. It is ſuch objects as theſe that draw crowds of inhabi- 
tants to cities, and without them cities will never be extenfrve. When 
this adventorer ſees his city increaſing in population, it is only to ſee a 
conflict of intereſts, to contemplate jealouſies daily arifing, and enmities 
making good their footing. And when, at length, after years of innu- 
merable vexations and inceſſant anxiety, he has gathered inhabitants to | 
the extent he propoſed, he has only drawn round him rivals and oppo- 1 
nents, while he has done nothing for the real welfare of ſociety. He | 
may' have increaſed his wealth, but he will not have added one to the 
number of his benevolent ſentiments; and even ſuch as he might 
have had before the commencement of his undertaking will be de- 
faced by the ſpectacle he was obliged to witneſs, and the injuſtice to 
which he was ſubjected. If his mind is not wholly corrupted, it will 
be the reſidence of remorſe; but more probably his heart. will be 
hardened. It is to be feared, that ſome of my friends will laugh at 
my mode of viewing theſe things, but they have my ſentiments in 
their native colours. If, in the compariſon I have drawn, I had con- 
templated the founders of Federal-City, my picture of a new city 
would have been more diſguſting, but would not have been the leſs 

juſt. AST! | 
I have ſomething more to add relative to Federal-City, although 
what I have ſaid on the ſubject has already run to too great a length. 
The number of its inhabitants is at preſent very inconſiderable, and 
they are ſo ſeattered, that if they were leſs occupied with their ſpecu- 
lations, rivalry, and hatreds, they could ſtill form no ſociety. They 
viſit like people in the country, living at a diſtance from cach other. 
The tradeſmen and labourers for the moſt part reſide at George - Town, 
| | where 
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where the inhabitants of the other quarters are obliged to fend for al- 


moſt all neceſſaries. The few ſhops that are in the heart of Federal- 


City are miſerably provided, and exceſſively dear; and the workmen 
are the very refuſe of that claſs, and nevertheleſs very high in their 
demands. Proviſions are furniſhed almoſt by chance; and this is ſo 
abſolutely the caſe with reſpec to butchers' meat, eſpecially beef, that 


during the fix days I paſſed there I never once ſaw any. Eggs are 


brought from time to time from the country, but neither conſtantly 
nor often, In ſhort, I have not been in any of the obſcureſt parts of 
America, where I found proviſions fo badly furniſhed. 

The ſtone of which the capitol and preſident's b are built is ex- 
tremely white, and the workmanſhip is excellent; but I do not ad- 
mire tbe architecture of thoſe buildings. The ſtone is a. ſpecies of 
granite, and is ſtrong, yet not ſufficiently ſo to reſiſt the ſevereſt kind 
of froſt ; it is taken from a quarry near the Potowmack, at thirty miles 
below the city. At the ſame diſtance above the city are quarries of 
fine white marble, and of a red marble with veins; and alſo a quarry 
of ſlate. Lime-ſtone is found near the Potowmack, but at the diſtance 
of ſixty miles above the city. The interior navigation, from the Po- 
towmack to the Eaſt-branch, for the forming of which the firſt lottery, 
is at preſent drawing, is not yet begun; but the workmen have orders 
to aſſemble for its commencement in a month. - Two ſmall creeks 
paſs through the city, the water from which may be conveyed. to any 
part. One, which is called Tyber-creek, has its ſource at ſome males 
diſtance from the city; above which it is elevated ſeyenty-eight feet, 


and may therefore be carried to any height that may be wanted in any 


of the buildings. 
GEORGE-TOWN. 


This ſmall town, which is ſeparated from the new city by a creek 
called Rock-ball-creek, ſtands upon ſeveral ſmall hills, which render its 


aſpect pleaſing; but the communications between its ſeveral parts are 
Uu 2 difficult. 
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difficult. Some years ſince the commerce of this place Was conſider- 
able, but at preſent it is much diminiſhed. 91 18 


In 1791 the total value of its exportation amounted to 314,864 ol. 


lars; in 1792, to 348,539 dollars; in 1793, to 364,337 dollars; in 
1794, to 128,924 dollars; in 1795, to 196,790 dollars; and in 1796, 
to 159,868 dollars. Tobacco, corn, and ſeeds, form the chief articles 
of exportation from George- Town; it re-exports directly a very ſmall 
quantity of foreign articles, and is even compelled to ſend to other 
ports that are better markets much of the merchandize brought from 
Europe in its veſſels. Its imports have alſo decreaſed : in 1792 the 
value of them amounted to 90,873 dollars; in 1973, to 87,400 dol- 
lars; in 1794, to 139,964 dollars; in 1795, to 153,584 dollars; and 
in 1796, to 29,193 dollars. The ſhipping it employs in its foreign 
trade, is at preſent about 2;500 tous; and in its coaſting trade nearly 
a thouſand tons. | 
The diminution of the culture of tobacco is one of the cauſes of the 
decay of its commerce: in 1792 it exported 9,444 hogſheads; and in 
1796 no more than 2, 401. But ſpeculations in the lots of Federal-City 
is a more powerful cauſe of that decay. They have turned a great part 
of the capital of the merchants into that channel, and conſequently di- 
verted it from the trade of the place. Shares in the bank of this town, 
which were held by many of thoſe merchants, have fallen through the 
ſame cauſes from forty dollars, their original price, to thirty. This 
bank, eſtabliſhed by the name of Columbia Bank, had originally a 
capital of 400,000 dollars, divided into ten thouſand ſhares. Its 
capital was augmented with 150,000 dollars, by an act of the legiſla- 
ture of Maryland in its laſt ſeſſion: it is employed in the ſame ſervices 
as all the other banks of America, The notes it has in circulation are 
for the moſt part of the-value of a dollar, and they are current at 
Alexandria, and all the weſtern parts of Maryland as far as Baltimore. 
The ſtores of George-Town are uſually furniſhed from Baltimore ; 
it is at that port that the ſhips belonging to George-Town generally 
difpoſe of their | Eargoes in r, from Europe. The merchants of 
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this place expect to ſee their trade revive, from the completion of the 
two canals of the large and little falls of the Potowmack, the remainder 
of the navigation of that river being cleared from obſtacles. They 
then expect to be the medium of exporting the produce of the coun- 
tries watered by the Potowmack and the rivers that fall into it, which 


at preſent can be conveyed to George-Town only: by land, at as high a 


price as the conveyance of them to Baltimore which! from its fitua- 
tion has the advantage of the towus on the banks of the Potow mack 
where the price of the carriage of flour by land is three dollars per 
barrel, it will be only eight ſhillings and fix pence by water. This 
advantage will be communicated alſo to the Eaſt-branch in Federal- 
City, and Alexandria. | of £14 ig: » of 

The merchants of Gege- Tw perſuade chamnſtiver that they 
will reap the greater 'part of the benefit of theſe navigations. Being 
placed the firſt on the route of thoſe who will bring thieir produce Jeon 
the countries above the city, and being provided with' warehouſes to 
receive goods, it will be a faving of money and time, in veſſels com- 
ing down the river, to diſpoſe of their cargoes at George-Town: They 
aſſert, that the port of this place, that is to ſay,” the part of the river 
that may be converted to that purpoſe, will hold a great number of 
veſſels with ſecurity; and the danger from ſhoals of ice, which they 


do not deny to exiſt during two months, they obſerve, may be avoided 
by veſſels uſing the Eaſt- branch for that period. 


The inhabitants of the banks of the Eaſt- branch truſt to the depth 


and ſecurity of their river, to draw all the commerce of the place to 


themſelves; and they do not doubt, that even the merchants of 
George- Town will ſoon find the advantage, and remove there. T hey 


are ſecure from the ice ; and the interior canal between the Potowmack 


and them will, they imagine, directly afford them all- the advantages 


of that great river. 

The inhabitants of Alexandria pretend, that participating in like 
manner of the advantages of the navigation of the Potowmack tbrough 
the canal, they have, moreover, the advantage of a commerce long 


eſtabliſhed: 
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eſtabliſhed, and that is daily jacreaſing—an advantage that is not to 

be oounterbalanced by the difference. of five, miles more, of failing, 

which cannot deter veſſels from proceeding. to the market where they 
can both {ell and buy to greater advantage. 

Time will ſhew which of theſe three places argues with the greateſt 

truth. I think the argument is in favour of Alexandria. 

At George-Toww there is a very handſome ſmall Catholic college, 

en by 3 inen and ſubſcriptions. - 


8 : 1 2 


1876 FALLS of THE POTOWMACK. 


TAs excnrfon that 1 8 to the falls gave me an opportunity of 
ſeeing the canals, which are forming for the purpoſe of avoiding them, 
and ate the undertaking of the .Potowmack Company. The canal of the 

ſmaller ſalls is entirely finiſned; it is a mile and a half in length: four 
locks ten feet high, placed at its upper extremity, convey veſſels down 
the river. The ſmaller falls are not ſtrictly ſuch ; but the water is 
ſufficicatly checked and diſturbed in its courſe to render the navigation 
impracticable, and the noiſe it makes is conſiderable. Above the 
ſmaller falls, at a place where the Potow mack is confined to a narrow 
paſſage between mountains, a bridge has been lately erected, of the 
ame kind as the bridge of Merrymack, near Newbury-port, in Maſſa- 
chuſetts: the ſame architect was employed in both. The bridge over 
the Potow mack is one hundred and twenty feet in the ſpan; it is much 
admired here, becauſe the people in this place have no knowledge of 
the arts, but is indeed diſguſting for its heavineſs, having an immenſe 
quantity of timber and iron waſted: on it, that would have been ſpared 
in Eurape, and with it a great part of the expence. 

The canal of the great falls is allo finiſhed, excepting the locks, 

which are to be ten in number. The height of the falls themſelves is 

Aeventy-eight feet, and the deſcent from the upper end of the caual to 
the lower end is about ninety feet. To make ſome ule of the canal in 

its preſent ate, till the locks can be conſtructed, large maſſes of earth 

fl are 
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are left do check the rapidity of the, water; veſſels proceed to the 
place Where theſe are, and the barrels of flour, and hogtheads of to- 
bacco, which are the principal articles brought down the river, are 
rolled down an inclined plane made af wood 2 this temporary „ 
to veſſels that wait for them below. 

The great fall of the Potowmack is beautiful, and deſerves to be 
viſited by all who arrive in this neighbourhood but if the traveller 
has ſeen that of Niagara, he will not by ready. to par Fe * 


with that ſublime cataract. 5 5. 
The fall of the Potowmack is about half a mile acroſs; it preſents a 


very fine fight; and the effect of the rocks, with which the country eyery- 
where abounds, adds greatly to its beauty. The inhabitants of its vici- 
nity employ fragments of theſe rocks for the foundation of their houſes, 
ſome of which indeed are entirely built of them. On the other fide 


of the Potowmack, from the ſmaller to the great falls, the banks, though 


not very well cultivated, are pleaſing, and abound with fine fituations. 

"The ſtate of Maryland is at preſent making a road along the banks 
of the river from George-Town to the bridge. This read is made in 
a very excellent manner, and will be pleaſant when finiſhed ; it how- 
ever appeared to me to be a little too narrow. The workmen em- 
ployed in it are paid eleven dollars per month with their board; they 
are white men, and generally Iriſhmen, and new .comers. . Almoſt 
every year a veſſel filled with Iriſh labourers arrives at George-Town. 

Bricks are made at- George-Town ani Federal-City, and are ſold for 
fix dollars per thouſand. Lime is at preſent fold for four dollars-per 
barrel: as lime-ſtone is found in abundance, it is expected that when 
the navigation ſhall be entirely open, the price of lime will be reduced 
to one half. 

George-Town is the county town of Montgomery in Maryland. 
The population of this county amounts to eighteen thouſand ſouls ; of 
which there are more than fix thouſand flaves. It is ſeparated from 
the county of Prince George by Rock-creek. Thus all the new part of 


the bans belongs to this latter county, and, by the proviſions of the law 
relative 
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relative to this' ſubject, Will dititde' to belong to it till the govern- 
Wein of the Vuited 1 is Rc eſtabliſhed at „ 3B 


i * 14 £ 2 ba 10 


| 5 F, 15 $A Be un. LAW. 
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: 


All the time that I paſſed. at FederaliCity I refided wieh Mr. Law. 
| "Laſt year he very much increaſed his domeſtic felicity by marrying an 
* amiable woman, who'unites' accompliſhments, ſweetneſs of manner, 

and a charming figure, to a'ſound underſtanding, and all the qualities 
1 chat contribute to make the married life happy. | TP: 

T cannot, however, felicitate-Mr. Law on the ſpeculation which in- 
Aeen him to purehaſe a number of lots in this new-city, and to chooſe 
it for the place of his reſidence. It appears to me, that he might have 
made a more prudent and / fortunate uſe of the great property he 

amaſſed by many years toil in India; Ile enters every day more 
deeply into the concerns of this city, without being able fincerely to 
pred ict his ſucceſs. His fortune is ſuperior to the greateſt fortunes in 
Ammeriea, and he might have lived on his own revenues with ſplendour, 
happy bimfelf, aud making others ſo. His temper, which is ſincere, 
"humane, and generous,” qualified him for that mode of life; notwith- 
ſtanding Which, he has wilfully plunged himſelf into au aby ſs of cares, 
and all the contentions of this diſtracted city, which not only prevent the 
enjoyment « of his fortune, but even! endanget it. | He is not himſelf 
very confident of ſucceſs,” and he is far from being avaricious; but his 
ardent temper is continually deceiving him concerning the iſſue of tlic 
unfavourable circumſtances which he cannot overlook ; and every day 
his 6bſtitacy on this ſobject increaſes, continually leading bim to new 
expences in this vexatious ſpeculation, I fear he will not be. ſo fortu- 
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ſtänce only of ſix miles. The Potowmack, the whole way from one 
place to the other, is two miles in breadth; and its banks are well culti- 
vuted. and covered with a conſiderablꝭ number of houſes. The Mary- 
Jand ſide being more elevated preſents a finer aſpect. A ſucceſſion of 
ofmall' hills and beautiful vallies, interſected with ſtreams, and baving 


elumps of trees, and even pleaſure- grounds, ſeattered up and down, 


give it a very lively appearance. The oppoſite ſide belonging to Vir- 
ginia i is not abſolutely flat; but the ground does not riſe except at a did- 
brance from the tiver, and not in the fame degree as on the Maryland 
ſide. It however does not want proſpects which are charming. It is 
in going from Alexandria to Federal City that the traveller has the 
beſt view of this country. The eye is not loſt, as in the other route, 
in the immenſe extent of the Potowmack; which, continually en- 
larging leaves nothing to be ſten at length! but the horizon. In 
this paſſage the country” Tode till the proſpect is bounded by the chain of 
mountains Which form the falls at fifteen! miles diſtance; and in the in- 
tervening ſpace, the eye reſts on the ſloping ground deſtined for the ſite 
of Federal-City;' and where already there is a ſufficient number of houſes 
to ornament the ſcene. The! mouttaihs on the. fide! of Maryland and 
Virginia, which decreaſe in approaching the Cheſapeak, coniſequently 
riſe arid enlarge on the view in proceeding the other way. The di- 
viſion of the waters of the Potowmack and the Eaſt- branch, made by 
the point of land which is the ſite of Federal-City, is an object that 
arreſts the attention, and whoſe-grandeur deducts nothing from its 
beauty. It is unqueſtionably among the fineſt views that are to be 
ſeen on any river. It does not, however, make me forget thoſe of 
Nortb- River, in the ſtate of New- Vork, Which in my opinion are 
even preferable without ſpeaking of that moſt hi Aa ſcene of the 
paſſage on that river in the highlands.” - | 
This is at preſent the ſeaſon when ſhoals of Pane appear on the 
coalls of America, and 1 1n the rivers communicating with the ſea. I have 
conſtantly ſeen at every creek a number of people employed in fiſhing 
for them with long nets, which they drag for a while and then draw 
Vol. II. *X x the 
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- the extremities together. There is ſeldom a draught at which they 
do not take; thouſands. |; The greater part of them are inſtantly cured. 
There is an immenſe. conſumption in every part of America of this 
© ſpecies of food. Freſh berrings ſell here for four dollars a thouſand. 

-Sturgeon is alſo. very plentiful in the rivers of this country, but I do 

not think it is as good as the ſturgeon in Europe. Alexandria is, be- 
yond all compariſon, the handſomeſt town in Virginia, and indeed is 
among the fineſt of the United States. It ſtands on a ſmall plain, ele- 
vated however a few feet above the river, and ſo as not to bo incommoded 
with the water. This town, which was begun about thirty years 
ſince, is built on a regular plan. Streets ſufficiently wide interſect 
each other at right angles; and ſpacious ſquares add to its beauty, con- 
venience, and ſalubrity. Almoſt. all the houſes and warehouſes are 
of brick. Although all the buildings have not an appearance of magnifi- 
oence, all are convenient and neat; and the houſes are of two ſtaries. 
The quays are * and commodious, and extend Along the river every 
: day. WEL 

This town 3 very rapidly; owing to the td ng Rate of 

its commerce, which, no doubt, will be ſtill n by the Te | 
ing of the navigation of the Potowmack, 

It is maintained by many of the inhabitants of Federal-City . | 

the quays of Alexandria are not ſo ſaſe for ſhipping as thoſe of the 
Eaſt-branch, being more expoſed to ſhoals of ice; and that ſmall veſ- 
ſels, deſcending the Potowmack, and paſſing through the canal, will 
not venture again into the Potowmack-as far as Alexandria. This opi- 
nion is not that of the merchants of Alexandria; who, beſide, would very 
little raiſe the price of flour, which boats would bring down the Potow- 
mack, if they were even obliged to reload them in larger veſſels 
at the canal. Hitherto they have received the produce of the upper 
parts of Virginia by land, and the carts which bring them couſtantly 
arrive in great numbers... 

Alexandria carries on a conſtant trade with the Weſt- India iſlands ; 


and alſo ſome with Europe. The proce of flour here at preſent ; is fix 
| daollars 
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dollars and a haif pen batrel-. The! population pf this town amouiits 
to nearly. five thaufand:ſouls, of which: there are abbut eight hundred 
black ſlaves. It is ſitlated at abe, diſtance of ia hundred . from: the 
mouth of the Potowmack, in the bay of Cheſapeak. . ſas 4 
The value of the exportation of Alexarifria 3 ib 1701 to 
n 242 dollars; in 1702, to 533,502 dollars in 1703, te 812.880 
dollars; in 1795, to 948,460, dollars; ; and in 1796, to more than 
41,100,000 dollars. 10 hei A l oi HU 
There is a bank at 8 1 6e * 4 necks one im Virginia. 
It was eſtabliſned in December 1792 by an act of the legiflature. 
Its original capital was 130, 000 dollars, divided into 750: ſbares, of 
200 dollars each. By a law paſſed in December 1705 it: was. au- 
thorized to augment its capital by the REP of 250,000 dollars, $; 
vided into-.1750 new ſhares. -. | 5a aid fab; 18923 4730 10 
This bank, which was aſtabliſhed on Wade ptiaciglta nbd, for 
the ſame: purpoſe; as all the other banks of America, makes R fivi- 
dend from four and a half to five per cent half yearly; It: iſſues notes 
to the value of 2 dollar, which are current throughaut all Varginih, 
at George - Town, and even for the moſt ꝓart in Maryland. 
The eſtabliſhment of a bank at Richmond Was acborized by the 
. legiſlature of. Virginia in December 1792. Its capital was to conſiſt 
of 400,000 dollars, in ſhares of 200 dollars each ; but the ſubſcriptions 


not filling, it does not exiſt. 
HS03 91001 397 4 ' | 


n FROM FEDERAL-CITY. 10 BALTIMORE. . 

The equates found! Federal-City to | Bladenſburg, is W : that 
is to ſay, nature deſigned it to be ſuch, by the form, aud multiplicity of 
the ſmall hills with which it is covered, The grougd is poor, and as 
ill cultivated as in moſt pther places. Bladeuſburg is à ſmall village 
decently built, where there is a place for inſpecting of tobacco, little 
uſed at preſent ; and a ſchool of conſiderable reputation in the country. 
Bladenſburg is ſituated on the upper part of the Eaſt-branch, at the 
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pot where it begins to be navigable. || Not far fromione of the ſtreams 
which fall into that river is a fine ſpring of mineral water, which is 
ſeparated from the bed of the ſtream only by a tp of land four or ſive 
Feet in breadth. - 235g ut2dD e 
From Bladenſburg do Balhnore 6 vieiery-abhers dilly, 
4 oſten not unpleaſing to the ſight. It. is filled with Woods, but of 
__ very ſmall kind; and which is perinitted to remain only for want of 
hands to clear the ground, or rather for want of e to . the 
Proprietors: to employ the negroes ontit. 1 & 38. Au. 
Ie ke; ſaid that the ground is better at ſome miles Adab lens tbe 
road: At Vanvilleithe ptice of land is. from . ſix to twelve dollars per 
abre. It prodũdes from ſeven to eight buſhels of corn: from twelve 
to fifteen, of Iadian wheat; from ten to twelve, of: barlgy/z; and twenty 
of oats, becauſe this laſt kind of grain is ſowu on the beſt land. IL re- 
cavedimilayinformatioaat Sputries, twenty-five miles farther on. 
At eight or! ten: miles from Manville) I paſſed the: two branches of 
the. Porukent, which are! there: very: narrow, and; ovet which, are 
chown wooden bridges, the worſt and:moſt dangerous Iyever. ſaw; 
The weſteri brand ſeparates the county of Prince George from that 
of Ann Krundel. Not far from theie io ſtreams are the iron · works 
of: Snowden; and a ſlitting. mill. The country abounds with ores; 
which is found on tlie ſurface, as well as in the bowels of the earth, 
and in all the ſtreams. The Patapſto, which lies between Spurries 
and Baltimore, at eight miles from the laſt place, is not more than 
thirty toĩſes in br᷑adth. I paſſed it in an excellent ferty-bodt, which 
is dragged over by the help of a rope. At this ferry the Patapſko ceaſes 
to be  havigable; and here, conſequently, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, there is a place for the iiſpectidn of tobacco. It Ou a 
fall Village built around it, Whieh is called Eltbridge- landing. 
It is ob the Parapſts that Baltimore is built, « or rather on an arm of 
that river. The mouth af the harbdur ĩs not more than two hundted 
roiſes'#erofs, and is conſequently eaſy-to'defend.” A fort is! erected on 
ban eminence at the paint! of land- which ſeparates the harbour 
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from the river. It is; like all works of the kind in America, poorly 
conſttucted ane lab6u# n n Wee e what it 


ien to ben:! Lo n , eee er ee 
| mila % et; | k tile: boite * 

ab 19, 10101195 2th ,, T BALTIMORE! t ni at oral 1191 1 
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5 I found Baltimore — Wed when, I. was: hong laſt year. * 
quays which were only begun, and ſome even no more than projected, 
were entirely finiſhed ; and large and handſome warehouſes of brick 
entirely built frotn the ground. In everyr quarter of the town build- 
ings indreaſe ;/ a there is an. air of | bufineſs and plenty throughout 
the whole.,'-''- n 01 * „ ent ein: A ene ff. . 
There are no veſſels built at preſeiit at Baltimore, for the ſame kno 
that put a ſtop to the building of. veſſels in other paris of Maryland: and 
Virginia. Baltimore has, notwithſtanding; loſt in the courſe of the year 
greut many ſhips at ſea. This porti continues to trade to e Meſt- 
Indies / and: ſome of the merchants engaged in that commereai have 
not been unſucceſs ful. DH n th „% born teu bur hrs 
The value of the | exports) of Baltimore in, 179% ampynted!ito 
-1,376;588idollars;-in 1792, to 14,443,225 dollars in 1793, to 310844644 
dollars; in 1794, to 5,312,209 dollars; in 1795, to 5,542,061; dal 
lars;) and in 2796, to more than 8,500, o00 dollars. But that this 
aſtoniſhing inereaſe in the exportation of this port may not be euag- 
gerated, the augmentation in the price of the: produce of the Weſt : 
India iſlands muſt here, as in eyery other part of America, beid- 


ducted from the value of the exports. There ar no merchants bere 


as rich as thoſe of Philadelphia. The fortunes of this town are in 
their my Luxury is not only as in individuals, but is leſs, 65 
neral. WI 1663-10 1 dn g e 77 . | 7 
cb ee; chat the number, of acai built Fithing ten ns 
rouhd Baltimore exceed ſixty. Some that I ſaw near the town were 
as handſome, upon as large a ſcale, and as complete as any at Brandy- 
Wwe. 1 | 1 


0 N 1 1 : 10 9 4 5 3 - | » 
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Tbererare: two banks at- Bakimore. One [is à branch af the bank 
of the Unitedio States : the other is a bank belonging to the town, 
which was incorporated in 1791, by a law of this ſtate, with a capital 
of three hundred thouſand dollars. The ſtores of Baltimore partake 
with Philadelphia in ſupplyiag theſe of Kentucky, the territory of the 
weſt, and Teueſſee. Philadelphia, however, would not enter into this 
competition with Baltimore, were not its commerce miore extenſive, 
and its ſtock and capital larger, ſo that. purchaſers find a greater va» 
rity of aſſortments of every. kind there. It is ſaid alſo that the ſpi- 
ritaous liquors ſold at Baltimore are more adulterated than even thoſe 
ſold by the merehants of Philadelphia. The merchants of Baltimore 
allow the traders of Kentucky from twenty to five-and-twenty per 
cent profit on thei? artieles, and give a twelvemonth's credit. 
Eu Baltimore, however, may expect to loſe ſome of the branches of its 
ecommerce from he following cauſes:˖˖ non bt „„ 
ai Ine entire opening? of the navigation of the Potowmack, by 
bringing dewn the corn and other produce of the parts! of Virginia 
and Maryland watered by that river and others which. flow. into at, 
Will gwe that branchisf commerce to Georges Ton, Alexandria, and 
Federab City; Baltimore being obliged: to procure theſe articles by land- 
carriage. „ 0 „edi ui -geantiob Gag, g r 03 ArQ7I 1 323 840b 
d, A ſeheme is undertaken for joining the Potowmack above Cum- 
befland with one of the branches of the Monongahela, which falls into 
the Ohio; which, vif it ſucceed, will take from Baltimore the market 
of Kentucky, and even of: Pittſburg, as articles will theu be carried 
to thoſe places by water through Alexandria and George- Town. 
zd, If the ſcheme of uniting the Cheſapeak-bay with the Dela- 
ware · bay by a canal paſſing through the caſt of Maryland is completed, 
which appears to be probable, the corn of that part of the eaſt, and 
even of the weſt, which at preſent is carried to: Baltimore, would be 
carried to Philadelphia and Brandywine; where they would find an 
ample market; and the more io, as flour generally ſells at Philadelphia 
for a dollar, or a dollar and a half, per barrel more than at Baltimore. 
54292 L The 
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The merchants of Baltimore, who are aware of theſe conſequences, 
expect that at the ſame time the Suſquehannah will be made entirely 
navigable; and in that imagine they will have à complete compen- 
ſation. But it appears to me that they deceive themſelves in theſe 
expectations; for the articles Which are brouglit down" the Suſque- 
hannah will probably take the route of the canal that wilt join the 
two bays when it id finiſhed; and as Philadelphia is extremely in- 
tereſted in the completion of that canal, it is certain that the legiſla- 
ture of Pennſylvania will never conſent to tie works neceſſaty to 
render the Suſquehannah navigable that river flowing chiefly through 
its territory until the legiſlature of Maryland ſhall conſent to the open- 


ing of the canal between the two bays, which is at preſent, e 


oppoſed by the merchants of Baltimore 
From theſe obſeryations it follows, that *, is, il gtuated for 
commerce; owing its. preſent ſucceſs merely to the want of other ports 
in the Cheſapeak, and to the bana to em on all W 
terior rivers. 09% | 
The commerce of 0 was raiſed wi the funds of the mer: 
chants of Philadelphia, who in that place ſaw a conyenient entrep6t 
between themſelves and the back countries. It has ſince increaſed by 
the capitals gained by the merchants, who at firſt were only factors to 
thoſe of Philadelphia ; but the dpcrene: of 1 its commerce is not there- 
fore the leſs probahle. N 15 
I went to ſee one of the . of ho ons Gd hare and 
which is one of thoſe that have been ordered to be finiſhed :- he will 
be launched in Auguſt. I thought her too much encumbered with 
wood-work , within, but in other reſpects the is a fine veſſel, being 
built of thoſe beautiful kinds of wood, the e, oak and cedar: 
ſhe is pierced for thirty- ſix guns. 0 71.9 
An inhabitant of Baltimore has erected an e on a ſmall 
hill on the other ſide of the port, from which, with a teleſcope, one 
ſees to the diſtance of thirty-five miles into the bay. A flag is hoiſted 
on the obſervatory, to announce the arrival of veſſels. This little eſ- 


tabliſhment 


K. 8 
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tabliſhment is not only: very grateful to the merchants, but in ſome 
degree uſeful, and is already encouraged with many ſubſcriptions. 
public library is erecting by ſubſcription at Baltimore: two thow- 
ſand volumes, ſome: good and ſoma bad, are already collected. for it. 
This is the only publig library throughout Maryland. ” ien 
Baltimore has afforded great-afliftance to the unfortunate, French- 
men who: fled from the diſaſtrous ſtate of St. Domingo; individual 


having cunſidrrably added by ſubſcriptions to the donations _— 


the legiſlature of the: ſtate ? . . in 1 bly! 194 Yo 210 
0 011! vit 51113 vt; wot 1 vii moron nt 50 its tles 74 10 on nz 
: | 6 USH-TOWN.., | 
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The ground between Baltimore and Boh- Tous is ſtill work if 
poſſible, than that between FedersLCity and Baltimore: the Heſſian fly, 
hib te the ſouth · weſt of the "town attacks the Cori wery little, lays it 


_ waſte Hthis quarter; very little corn is therefore ſowhů. Small grain, 
Tridian wheat, ad paſture; ineludes the huſbatidyy of the country. It 


is beſide very much filled with woods of a very uſeleſs kind, aud very 
mean appearance. JH. 1 (iT 11 1 1181 261 291 Yom: A 10 94> ann 


At fifteen miles from Baltimore, at à place where I breakfaſted with 


a furtner named Muh fir, land Fells from ei eight to fifteen dollars per 
d acre; there is very Hitle that” exceeds this price, and this is paſture- 


ground improved by ſome years manuring. Webſter has a ſmall flock 
of ſheep, whoſe wool he ſells partly to neighbduring farmers, and 
partly to the hatters ef Baltimore, at fbur ſhMtings per pound. His 
houſe ſtands at a little diſtance from Bird. River, which tage to be 
rither-aiParay of th bey than Wiriver,/0 00 1 9 

A mill not- far from Webſter's houſe Lan the may © corn chat is 
+ 26H in this part; arid the flour is ſent'to'Baltimote; 0 001 10 1 

Bird-River is navigable for ſmall veſſels | to a Nee about a mile 
from Webſter's houſe; about a quarter of a mile above Which it is not 
more than four toiſes in breadth, and is eaſily forded. This is a uſual 
caſe with the ſeveral creeks and rivers of the country, and they are 
"Roe numerous. I paſſed the Long Cane, or Great Gunpowder, where 
7 Ad: there 
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there was water enough at that time to reach the girth of my horſe; 
the Litile Gunpowder, which 1 paſſed. on a very, miſerable wooden 
bridge: this river ſupplics tome iron- works and ſlitting-mills, known 
by the name of Onron's-works ; the I inter s- Run, a ſmall creck; and 
the Buſh-River, which, like Bird-Rzver, is only four toiſes acroſs, and 
is not more than a fqot in depth, at a place not more than a quarter 
of a mile from the ſpot where it is twelve feet in depth, and a mile in 
breadth. There is a handſome and large corn - mill on Buſo- River, to 
which corn is brought from a great diſtance, the ee being rich 
and active. The flour is ſent to Baltimore. = 
The Little Gunpowder creek ſeparates the county of Baltimoce from | 
that of Hartford. The county of Baltimore, excluſive of the city, con- 
tains twenty-five thouſand inhabitants, of which ten thouſand are ſlaves. 
The population of the town of Baltimore amounts to fifteen thouſand 
| wWdite men, and from fix to ſeven thouſand flaves. 
This road has a mournſul appearance, and is very thinly inhabited. 
The road is tolerably good for a horſe; but almoſt impaſſable for 
carriages. Notwithſtanding which, there are four ſtages that paſs it 
every day; and it lies between two of the moſt conſiderable * for 
trade in America. 
At the diſtance of a ie 3 1 arrived at BuſbsTown 1 paſſed 
through Abington; a {mall and poor village, which is remarkable for 
nothing but for the remains of a very handſome college, built by the 
Methodiſts, and which was burned down about two years fince, It 
is aſſerted here, that this fire was occaſioned wilfully ; and when it is 
known that the Methodiſts, as well as the Quakers, exhort to the 
emancipation of the ſlaves, we cannot be ſurprized that they ſhauld be 
Hated and perſecuted in a country where the inhabitants are attached 
to the ſyſtem of keeping ſlaves, by their education, habits, and a narrow 
view of their inteteſts. It muſt be allowed that there is a great deal of 
enthuſiaſm among the Methodiſts z and I am inclined to believe that 
they are too general in their plans for the abolition, of ſlavery, even to 
Vol, II. *Yy guard 
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guard ſufficiently the intereſts of the ſlaves themſelves. Nor are they 


very diſcreet in their ſermons. But from all I have been able to 


gather concerning this ſect, I am perſuaded it includes many worthy 


and virtuous men, and even many men of talents. None of the 
Methodiſts poſſeſs flaves. Many before they were of that perſuaſion 


were proprietors of ſlaves, and freed them. There have been ſome 


who have freed three hundred negroes at a time; binding the child- 


ren to "maſters, with the condition of their teaching them to read, 
write, and cypher, and of their ſerving only to the age of eighteen or 


twenty, when they were to be entirely at their own diſpoſal. Buſh- 
Town is in the county of Hartford, which contains fifteen thouſand 


inhabitants, five thouſand of which are ſlaves. Belair has been the 


county town of Hartford for ſome years paſt, but hitherto contains 


only the town-houſe, a priſon, and a ſmall number of wooden houſes. 
It was made the county town for its central ſituation. Buſh-Town was 
formerly the county town, and was at © that time called Hartford. 


2 P - at 4 = z 0 


JOURNEY my BUSH-TOWN end HAVRE-DE-G RACE. 


The country till I reached the Sufquehannah was | of the ſame kind 
as that through which 1 had already paſſed. In travelling twelve 


miles, I did not ſee more than four houſes that were not miſerable 
Huts; and yet the farms are tolerably large, the ground being partly 


ſown with Indian'corn, and the remainder immenſe fields very rarely 


manured. The land is in general ſandy and poor. From ten to twelve 
buſhels of Indian wheat per acre is the uſual produce, and from five 
to fix of corn (where that is ſown), when the Heſfran fly does not 


infeſt the grain, it being as common in this part of Maryland as the 


on the other fide of the Cheſapeak. Some meadows, eſpecially thoſe 


that lie neareſt the bay, yield forty hundred weight of hay per acre. 
There is ſome ground to be met with ſuperior in quality, the 1 
72 which i is a third more than Wim I have named, ; 


Wen ere 
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Throughout the whole of this journey, I found that lands mts 
ſell as at Buſh-Town, from ten to twenty dollars per acre. Near the 
Suſquchannah ſome rich meadows ſell for thirty-five dollars per acre. 
The rain which fell. inceſſantly. for two days, and detained me at 
Buſh-Town, ſwelled the creeks ſo much, that at many places we paſſ- 
ed, where the water is generally no more than four or five inches in 
depth, it was then more than four feet. The ſtage that goes berween 
Philadelphia and Baltimore was compelled to gemain four-and-twenty 
hours at Buſh-Town; the Winter" - Run, which is uſually no more than 
two feet in depth, having riſen to fifteen feet, and there being no bridge 
over that river. 

The Swan-river is the only one of any pe between Buſh- 
Town and the Suſque hannah. It is of the ſame kind as the reſt ; that 
is to ſay, very narrow at a quarter of a mile from the ſpot where it is 
two or three miles acroſs. | 

The land is tolerably good in the bottoras, and is ſold for thirty- 
four dollars per acre; that on the heights ſells only for ten and twelve 
dollars per acre. The wages of labourers are from eight to nine dollars 
per month, for the ſummer ſeaſon, or ninety-two dollars by the year; 
and three ſhillings and nine pence per day when there is nothing par- 
ticular to do, and a dollar and a half in harveſt-time. They 5 
demand of half a dollar extraordinary for mowing. 


HAVRE-DE-GRACE. 


A few houſes that ſtand together on the weſt banks of the Suſque- 
hannah bear the name of Havre-de-Grace. A company conſiſting of 
eight perſons projected the eſtabliſhment of a town there. A plan 
was drawn out, the ground was meaſured and bounded, and the 
ſtreets laid out. The fite included a thouſand acres, divided into 
three thouſand ſix hundred lots of houſes. The projectors already en- 
joyed their town completed in imagination; or affected to do ſo. 

172 Their 
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"Their reafos or fuppoling it would be pages with * eh were the 


following :- 

"ft, That the Vb of the Gullit, navigable 3 in both its 
dranches for three hundred miles above Havre · de- Grace, could have 
nd other outlet, at leaſt for timber, which abounds along its banks as 
"we us along che banks of the rivers that fall into it. . e 

2d, That Cheſapeak-bay, which commences at this ſpot, has at that 

Place fourteen feet water without a rock or ſand- bank beneath it; and 
that therefore, veſſels of a confiderable burthen might there eaſily take 
in ſuch articles as could not venture into the bay in the ſmall craft that 
brings them down the river. 
. 30, That the road of Havre - de-Grace, being in that part of the 
Wie which lies upon the bay, would be ſecured from the ſhoals of ice, 
and in other reſpects perfectly ſaſe. 
Thus the proprietors of the idea of this new city imagine tht 
| the commerce of Baſtimore, and even that of K er would i in 
Part be transferred to Havre- de- Grace. 

The navigation of the Suſquchannah, however, although pin. 
ble; with great care, for {mall veſſels and timber rafts, is not without 
dihger, nf does not admit of any larger veſſels. It flows through 
the ſtate of Pennſylvania, except for the laft twenty miles of its courſe”: 
and as the legiſlature of Pennſylvania entertains the project of joining 
the Suſquehannah and the Schuylkill, by a canal which is already 
begun at Sweetara ; ahd as this plan has no other intention than to 
give Philadelphia the means of receiving directiy the corn that the 
Suſquehannah brings as far as Middleton; it is to be expected that even 
if this canal 1 is not completed (which the inhabitants of Havre - de- 
Grace believe to be impracticable), the ſtate of Pennſylvania will 
never employ funds to facilitate a navigation the profit of which will 
wholly belong to a neighbouring ſtate. The depth of the canal that 

comes up to Havre-de-Grace is not, even below Point-Concord, con- 


Hderable enough to admit veſſcls 11 great burthen; and conſequently 
not 
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not directly to carry on foreign commerce with advantage. I take 
this project therefore to be another dream, at leaſt as to the extent 
given to it. This town, which may very well become an entrep6t, 
where the merchants of Philadelphia and Baltimore may eftabliſh 
agents, does not appear to be calculated for any higher deſtiny. 
Pamptilets are however circulated to praiſe the advantages of its fitua- 
tion, and conſequently to atract adventurers. The company, have 
ſent an agent to Europe to ſell their lots, the price of which is from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty dollars, according to their ſituations. 
Notwithſtanding the activity of theſe meafures, and even the proba- 

bility that this place will become an entrepdt, I am perſuaded the 

tenth part of the ſite of Havre · de- Grace will never be covered with 

houſes ; or, to ſay the leaſt, not for à great number of years. Lene 
. aſſert that the ſituation is far from being healthy. 

There ate obſtructions in the navigation of the Suſquebhannah eight 
Ales above Havre-deiGraee, and within the territory of the ſtate of 
Maryland. A canal which will remedy the evil is atmoſt finiſhed, 
The funds for defraying the experices of this canal were raiſed by 
fubſeriptions of individuals and the Rate of Maryland. The tide 
flows fix miles above Havre-de-Grace; © and herrings abound there as 
in the Potowmack. There are ten different fiſheries eſtabliſhed within 
that ſpace on the weſt banks of the Suſquehannah, where the ſhoals 
are the greateſt'; and five on the other fide: The herrings are 
taken in large 'nets, from a hundred and eighty to two hundred 
fathoms'in length, wy from four to fix fathoms in breadth. The nets 
are ſpread acre the river by boats; a rope 'at one end being faſtened 
to the ſhore, and the other end conveyed by the boat to a certain diſ- 
tance; and they are drawn by. the, help of ;a capſtan., There is no 
other Hh here but berrings and ſhad-fiſh ; and the latter are found in 
very ſmall quantities. The moment the herrings are taken, they are 
thrown into large caſks with ſalt. The fiſhermen do not clean them, 
nor take off the heads, as on the Potowmack. Having been left five | 
Nn in theſe caſks, they are taken out, and packed in barrel, Which 
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at each end have a layer of ſalt ; and then they are fit for ſale. The 
fiſheries, the curing the herring, and the packing them in barrels, em- 
ploy from fourteen to fifteen men in each fiſhery, who have each; fifteen 
dollars per. month, with their proviſions. Every barrel contains about 
five hundred herrings, and requires a buſhel and a half of ſalt, which 
coſts five ſhillings per buſhel; the barrel itſelf coſts five ſhillings 
and fix pence : the nets laſt, three or four ſeaſons, and coſt from 
two hundred to three hundred dollars, according to their dimen- 
ſions. That part of the river where the fiſhery is eſtabliſhed is 
taken of the proprietor of the adjoining land; and from thirty to fifty 
dollars annually are paid for a fiſhery, according to its ſituation ; for 
the difference of a point in the. land, or of the nearneſs of the current 
to the ſhore, makes a great difference i in the fize and quantity of the 
ſhoals. The ſeaſon for fiſhing continues five or fix weeks, during 
which the ten fiſheries in the neighbourhood of Havre-de-Grace take 
about 12,000 barrels of herrings : they are ſent as far as Baltimore: 
ſome are fold freſh to the inhabitants, who cure them themſelves. A 
barrel of cured herrings i is. ſold for five dollars and a half: freſh her- 
rings are four dollars per thouſand, which is the ſame price as on the 
| Potowmack. Small veſſels of about forty tons carry the cured herrings 
to Baltimore ; they are generally built at Havre- de-Grace, and. coſt 
twenty dollars per ton for the hull, which makes them amount to 
thirty-five or thirty-ſix dollars per ton when they are. . ready for ſea. 

. While I was viſiting one of theſe fiſheries I ſaw a net drawn, with 
an immenſe quantity of fiſh; enough, it was computed, to fill two hun- 


dred barrels : the fiſhermen calculate t the medium Am of a draught 
to be about forty barrels. 


JOURNEY FROM HAVRE DE-GRACE TO ELK TOWN. 


* have ſpoken i in my journal of laſt year of the beauty of the backs 
of the Suſquehannah at its mouth; theſe banks are lofty, diverſified in 
their appearance, well cultivated, and covered with dwellings.” At the 
entrance of the bay the proſpect extends as far as the ſight can reach ; 
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ten miles higher up, on the fide of Philadelphia, noble mountains of 
various beautiful forms bound the proſpet. 

In this part of the Suſquehannah are immenſe flocks of wild ducks, 
known by the name of canvas-back ducks, and are eſteemed delicious 
eating. This fowl, which in ſummer haunts the more northern lakes 
of the Continent, viſits the Suſquehannah towards the month of De- 
cember, and remaining there till the froſts ſets in, at that ſeaſon pro- 
ceeds to the Potow mack ; when the ice diſappears, it returns again to 
the Suſquehannah for a week or two, and then departs for its ſummer 
haunts. 

Having croſſed the Suſquehaunah, I found myſelf i in the eme of 
Cecil, through the ſouthern part of which I had travelled three weeks 
before from Warwick to a river called the Saſafrat. It was my in- 
tention to pay a viſit for a day to Philip Thomas, oae of the richeſt 
proprietors in this part of the country, and a partner in the Havre-de- 
Grace company. I was even on my road to his houſe, when I learned 
that he had been two days at Philadelphia ; I therefore abandoned my 
deſign, and took the road to Philadelphia, through a country a little 
more pleaſant, better cultivated, and better inhabited, than that be- 
tween Baltimore and the Suſquehannah ; but Ts, no means either rich 
or well people. | (92/1 

A ſmall creek ' called Principis, which is no more than four toiſes in 
breadth in one ſpot, after a fall among rocks of about thirty feet, 
ſpreads to a mile in breadth, and continues to widen till it falls into 
the bay. - Juſt below this fall i is a cannon foundery belonging to Co- 
lonel Youth, one of the partners of the Havre-de-Grace company; this 
foundery is at preſent-entirely employed in caſting cannon for the fri- 
gates building by the United States : a hundred and twenty dollars for 
every twenty hundred weight- of metal is the price the colonel receives 
for all cannon that are proof, which , Amounts to about three hundred 
dollars for a canon of twenty-four” pounds caliber. The colonel pro- 
cures his ore from "the neighbourhood' of 'the place Where Webſter re- 
bes, at a little diſtance from Bird-creck ; it is brought to Principis in 


boats, 
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boats. This ore does not yield more when melted than two fifths of 
its weight of iron ; and the. metal, on the. mere inſpeQion of it, did 
not appear to me to be good. "The great number of cannon that 
burſt in the proof, wich the fragments of which the ground is covered, 
confirmed me in this opinion: the cannons ee appear to be caſt 
with conſiderable ſkill, and great care. 5 
This is the ſecond cannon foundery in the United Seen: IP is, 
as 1 have ſaid before, another ſituated, in the ſtate of Rhode - Iſland, and 
theſe ate the only ones. They have been eſtabliſhed by French 
founders, ſent by the French government for that purpoſe about ten or 
twelve years ago: thus, for every thing that FOES mer lafety, 
the United States are indebted to France. 

Colonel Youth's foundery conſiſts of a furnace with: bellows, and a 
reverberating one. When he is not employed in caſting cannon he ma- 
nufactures pots, chimney: backs, and other large works. The number 
of workmen at preſent ane Bene are pod from ten weer 
ages a month. 

' The view of the fall 'is 3 elturetgue 141 beautiful. The 

ſenall voſſels of from forty to bt bong, which bring the ore, _ 
it within fifty fathom. | : 
From ſeveral elevated points of the road from Elk-Town the bay of 
Cheſapeak may be ſeen: you approach it even at 'Charles-Town, and at 
Nerdwaiſt, a little village built on Nordwaift-River ; which, like the 
others, is only a continuation of the bay. The ſmall creeks, however, 
which we paſs at the ford are ingumerable. It is probable, that in a 
dry ſeaſon they are not to be perceived, but after the heavy rains, which 
have fallen for ſome days paſt, they are almoſt all wide and deep. 


ELK-TOWN.. 


This ſmall town is the capital of Cecil-County, an contains about 
100 houſes, almoſt all built in one ſtreet, which leads to Philadelphia. 
Elk-River is navigable only a mile below the towp, and at which 


Point 
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beine there is alſo an aſſemblage of houſes and nanuk, which ny 
be conſidered as a part of the town. 

Elk-Town has a pretty good trade in corn with Philadelphia, which 
is brought particularly from the eaſtern part of Maryland. From Elk- 
Town it is ſent by land to Chriſtiana-bridge, a village at the diſtance 
of twelve miles; and from thence conveyed on the Chriſtiana to 
Brandywine aud Philadelphia. It is aſſerted that 300, 00 - buſhels 
are ſent annually from Elk-Town by this route, The price of car- 
riage to Brandywine is nine younn or 'buſhel, and to Philadelphia 
eleven peuce halfpenny. 

One of the plans for Joining the Cheſapeak and the Delaware, 
by inland navigation, is to join the Elk-River to that of the 
Chriſtiana. Another has for its object to join the Bohemia to the 
Apoquimint. A third is to make a communication between the river 
Cheſter and Duck-River ; and the fourth would join the Choptank 
to Jones-River. Each of theſe plans-is favoured by _ inhabitants 
of the part of the county which it would paſs through. 

It is aſſerted that the ſtate of Delaware oppoſes almoſt all; beckule 2 
great number of horſes belonging to the inhabitants are conſtantly 
and uſefully employed in carrying corn from Elk. Town to Chriſtiana- 
bridge. I can hardly believe that ſo trifliug an intereſt can miſlead 
the inhabitants, andi eſpecially the legiſlature of TY in apps 
ſition to the important intereſts: of the ſtatwe. | 

The commercial intereſts of Baltimore, as I have before ſaid; op- 
poſe this junction. To judge which of theſe four plans ought to be 
preferred, we ſhould know the plan of the engineers, and the nature of 
the ground and the obſtacles. If the difficulties were equal, that 
which would join the Bohemia to the Apoquimini appears the beſt, 
as being higher in the river Delaware. The: ſmall ſpace of ground 
to be cut through to join the two rivers ſhould likewiſe be taken into 
eonſideration, as rendering its execution quicker, and leſs expenſive. 
As the part to be cut through is entirely. in tlie ſſtate of nne the 
at of the legiſlature of Maryland is unneceſſary. 

Vor. II. * 2 2 A Wee 
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A general obſtacle exiſts againſt all theſe projects; which is, the 
A in the height of the Wetess of the Delaware and of the 
Cheſapeak Mild dm 0107 m Sham boo. 

This difference is occaſioned by the rapid allen fo the Gulph of 
Mexico, which, on account of the direction of che currents, aud the 
narrowneſs of the baſon, ruſhes with more force on the waters of the 
Delaware than on thoſe of the Cheſapeak, mixes with them ſooner, 
and raſſes them higher; whilſt on the other hand after having paſſed 
the capes of the Cheſapeak, it immediately turns into a vaſt baſon, 
and thus loſing its force renders the reſt of the bay from two to three 
_ lower than the Delaware. * oil 

But this variation in the height of the water of theſe two bays 
ern bs: remedied by. ann at the points where the rivers ; would 
ua 1 1559110 | 

About a mile ban Elk-Town is the e wx of the ſtates of 
Maryland and Delaware. There are in the neighbourhood ſome 
meadows, which are kept in good order; ſituated i. a good bottom, 
and ſowed with clover and timothy-graſs, - which yields in two crops 
from eighty to one hundred weight of hay an acre. Ten hundred 
weight of hay ſells here ſor ſix dollars and a half. Theſe excellent 
meadows do not, however, felt for more than thirty dollars per acre: 
the price of other land is from teu to fiſteen dollars. ' 

Labourers are paid here :fux- ſhillings a day, or eleven +" tag 
month; the greater part of them are negroes let out by their maſters. 
In harveſt time they pay them a dollar a day. 

Elk-River as well as the other rivers abounds in r nd 
ducks': this abundance is à great reſource for poor families, who may 
procure: by their oπ¼n pains, or at a. very low) price, their food for 
almoſt all the year im theſe two ſorts of proviſton. Some hogs, whole 
feed coſts them nothing, as they let them run in the woods, provide 
the reſt: but the conſequence of this eaſy method of procuriug food 
in abundance is, that, unleſs they have the intention of emigrating, they 
become indolent. Three: weeks! work 4 in harveſt. tune, and the ſale 
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of the ducks, which they Kill, procure them as much money as they 
want: one of: two! actes of maize which they cultivate furniſh 
them With bread; and a great n of them are therefore idle all 
ther grate ere Sd ed monies ot be ore rot Wag ants 7 4 1 
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1 the greateſt part of it during this year and the laſt—induces 
me to believe that i its deen in many e is inferior to almoſt all 


the other ſtates of America. 4e 

Slavery, which gives a very great — to the eaſtern ſtates 
dune the ſouthern, in teſpect to the cultivation of the ground, and ſuch 
mauufactures as the, ſtate of population in this new world permits, 
produces ſtill more evils in Maryland than in Virginia and the Caroli- 
nas, as Maryland is leſs extenſive than the three other ſtates, and does 
not produce, like them, fine and rich crops of rice, cotton, and tobacco: 
added to Which, the number of ſlaves in thoſe. ſtates is greater in pro+ 
portion. than elſewhere, All the land, as I:;have; before obſeryed, 
is exhauſted by the | crops. of tobacco which have been continually 
drawn from it 'fince this ſtate has been inhabited. The impoſſibi- 
lity, of obtaining more eropo, at leaſt, from the greater part of the land, 
has reduced the cultivation of this plant to nothing; and the cultiva- 
tion of. maize, which is carried vn in thoſe parts which cannot produce 
any more tobacco, completely deſtroys them. The great number of 
ſlaves, however, who are to be maintained tenders the cultivation in 
ſome degree indiſpenſable; and the Heſſian iy with which the wheat 
has latterly been attacked, likewiſe encourages the cultivation of maize 
the leaves of this plant are very good. foed-for horſes ;- thus the advan- 
tages of its cultivation induces the planter to forget the damages 
which. it occaſions to, the foil already irreparably deſtroyed, as well as 
the portion of labour iche it requires from the time of Gary to that 
of harveſt. TW vn n. 20 WW 03 4 57 Oh Had, Jan: nee j 
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He ſees, however; his erops of maize diminiſh- annually; yet his 
negroes muſt be provided with food; and if he feels the neceſfity of 
improving his land by a proper eultivation, and particularly by ma- 
nuring it abundantly, he is prevented ſo doing by the preponderating 
neceſſity of providing food, and by the want of the money neceſſary 
for theſe improvements. On the other hand, the inhabitant whoſe 
exiſtence depends on his labour, bluſhes to work as a negro. If he has 
à ſtnall Property, v which be tight by induſtry improve, he baſtens, as 
1 bade before obſerved; to difpoſe oF it, that he may purchaſe a ſettle- 
ment in ſome part of the 'eoubtry Where he may Aion it at a low 
price, and where, by labouring himſelf, he will not be liable to be 
corifivered""us "ar? inferior being. Tbis property is them bought by 
ſome reh planter, he offers it to lie uncultivated, having already 
more land than hei can! cukivate/' The white who his no property 
labours until he has ſaved ſufficlent to enable him tö ſettle elſewhere, 
which he may-166n1 accompliſh,” as he can eaſily earn from a hundred 
to ta hundred · SHA twenty dellars a year, beſides his food. Some quit 
de bounty evem befofe ey have faded any property, ind if they are 
| od werlemen, ging rn opportunity! of eſtabliſhing themſelves with 
credit in a country where their feelihgs are not cônſtantiy wounded 
by lowering themſelves to an'lequality with ſia des This is preciſely 
the ſtate of things in the '6aſtern' part of Maryland; und even in ſome of 
the weſtern parts. wane 4011-27 1g bin 10 04018 417 5 i eben. 
| bet are & fe plaees in the weſt'of this fate where it is other wiſe; 
ſuch as in the oounties of Frederick, Waſhington, and the Aﬀeganys, 
where the re of ſla ves is voy ſmall. The land there is fertile, 
and Has not“ yet heeti drained; as they are new ſettlements; and as the 
temperature of the air wi not permit the cultivation of tobacco. 
Theſe three edunties; where alſo the climate is 'healthful, are peopled 
with emigrants from other ſtates as well as from Maryland; Some plant- 
ers on both fides of this ſtate have lately begun to improve their mea - 
des, and alſo to cultivate large quantities of land! Phey manure 
the ground: and this firſt ſtep towards improvement is doubtleſs uſe- 
— 214 e ful, 
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ful, and well defigned, as preparatory to a more complete ſyſtem ; but 
their beaſts are always, winter and ſummer, in the woods, and are 
leaner than any I have ſeen ; but the means of fattening them does not 
appear to oceupy their attention, nor do they take any pains to aboliſh, 
even at a future period, that ſcourge—dlavery—which, humanny and 
morality out of the queſtion, is an inſurmountable obſtacle to the im- 
provement of their lands, and conſequently their fortunes ; and whith- 
is a ſource of imminent danger to themſelves and to the general tran-- | 
quillity of their country. " | 

I have ſaid that in Maryland and Virginia, and even in Carolina, 
many planters are convinced of thoſe dangers, and are defirous of 
having their fields cultivated and their domeſtic ſervices performed by 
freemen rather than by flaves; but this conviction - is not ſufficiently 
ſtrong to lead them to the reſolution, which ſhould operate as a = 
| AY to the deſtruction of the evil. | 

There are publications-even-in Virginia in favour of the emancipa- 
mew of the negroes; they have, however, produced no more effect there 
than in thoſe ſtates of the fouth, where the great number of ſlaves and 
ſmall proportion of whites: render exery meaſure Hwy n, ex 
ee difficult. | 

Tbey talk here of inſertion all the negroes out of FO country at: 
once, either to Africa or to the ſouthern parts of America, in order to 
found a colony. This meaſure would be ſo full of difficulties: in its 
execution, and would be attended with ſo many unpleaſant: conſe- 
quences, that it cannot poſſibly be carried into effect: The plan is 
ſupported by the fear which manifeſts itſelf in thoſe-who eſpouſe it, 
that a mixture in the blood would take place if the negroes were 
n or ſuffered to remain in the country :: in future gene- 
rations, ſay they, ** there would not be a countenance to be ſeen. 
without more or leſs of the black colour.” This inconvenience would 
doubtleſs be great if it were certain; but it by-no-means appears fo. to 
me: wiſe laws might prevent this mixture, or render it very rare, 
withaut: any. further abridgment of. the rights of individuals than is 

already 
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already made by many other laws, which, for the good of ſociety, re- 
ſtrain the exerciſe of individual rights; nor would ſuch a law be any 
evil to the negro race. Choice alone would for a length of time give a 
decided ſuperiority to the white colour, even in the eyes of the blacks 4 
and the preference would of itſelf prevent mixed marriages ; the law, 
therefore, which. ſhould. enfores this preference, would be eaſily carried 
into execution. 
But it appears to me to. be an error, to * the: -emancipating al | 
the ſlaves at one time. The reſpect due to the property of the maſters 
of cheſe ſlaves, hitherto acknowledged by the law, and to the mainte- 
nance of order in ſociety, demands that this great work ſhould be pro- 
greſſive. The objects of a law to free the ſlaves, are the well being of 
ſociety,;and the happineſs, of the ſlaves themſelves ; and if theſe are not 
attained, the abolition of the ſlave trade is the dream of a miſtaken; phi- 
| lanthropy. The great danger a ſlave has to encounter after his emanci- 
pation. is, that of not being able to provide for his wants; and it is the 
natural conſequence of the averſion to labour contracted by every ſlave, 
and the habit he has of ſeeing himſelf fed. and clothed, without directly 
oceupying; himſelf with that care.: But would not both the danger to 
the ſlave, and the injury to the maſter, be avoided by a law with the fol- 
lowing: proviſions : iſt, To fix a price, that ſhould be moderate and 
equitable, on the liberty to be given to a ſlave: ad, To enjoin the pro- 
prietors of ſlaves to permit them to work two days in each week fot 
their own. emolument; and to furniſh them with land, to raiſe crops 
that ſhould be their own property; or where the maſter ſhould have oc- 
caſion for their labour on the days ſet aſide for their own uſe, to pay 
them at the ſame rate as other workmen; zd, To declare every ſlave, 
on paying the price at which he is valued by the law, inſtantly free: 
Ach, to declare all children of ſlaves, born aſter the date of the law, free; 
and all children exiſting at the time of the law, free at the age of twenty- 
one; with a clauſe, to compel the maſters to provide for the education 
of the latter?! /! ue | 22 
The emancipation of fives being thus the reſult of their own diving; 
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they will in ſome degree have acquired the habit of labour; and will no 
longer be ſtrangers, as they now are, to the prudence and foreſight ne- 
ceffary to their exiſtence ; nor will ſociety have any thing to fear on 
that ſide from their emancipation. Being treated as other labourers, 
having the privileges of white men, what particular inducement can 
they have to injure ſociety ?-I am not aware that I deceive myſelf; yet 
I believe that a law of this nature would render the emancipation of 
flaves a benefit to every claſs of ſociety, eſpecially in a country where 
the population of white men exceeds that of ſlaves; and I do not think 
the proprietors of ſlaves would have any reaſon to complain of ſuch a 
12 

The population of the ſtate of Maryland, aceording to a return made 
in 1790, amounted to 319,728 inhabitants; of which 104,036. were 
flaves. People here, who are the beſt informed, aſſert that the popula- 
tion of white men is not increaſed ; but that the population of flaves is, 
on the contrary, greatly increaſed. 

It is impoſſible to ſee, without aſtoniſhment, and indeed ſome degree 
of indignation, the ruinous ſtate of the roads and bridges in Maryland. 
In the moſt remote parts of America, roads and bridges are not worſe ; 
and indeed in many of thoſe parts of the country are even better. The 
negligence of the government of Maryland in this reſpect is an unpar- 
donable injury, not only to the convenience, but to the ſecurity of the 
public. The canals ſeem to be a little more attended to; at leaſt, com- 
panies and individuals engaged in carrying them on are more favour- 
ed by the legiſlature. Beſide which, the number of navigable rivers 
with which Maryland is interſected, renders the carriage from one to 
another extremely ſhort, and affords means of fale for the produce of 
this ſtate that are at once eaſy and cheap; and an improvement in the 
general ſyſtem of .culture would increaſe the produce of this ſtate to an 
immenſe extent. 

' Maryland boaſts of having a particular ſpecies of white corn ; and a 
puree kind of tobacco, known by the name of. 4ite-foot ; both of 
| which 
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which are originally natives of America, and even of that part of this 
continent which at preſent forms the ſtate of Maryland. The white 
corn grows in the more ſouthern part of the eaſtern ſide of the ſtate, 

where, however, it degenerates. The Aulegſcet i is cultivated not far from 
the Potapſko; and is in great requeſt, it is ſaid, in Europe. 

The religious ſects of Maryland are as numerous as in the other ſtates 
of the union. There are more Roman Catholics in Maryland than in 
any other part of America, the firſt ſettlers of this ſtate being of that per- 
ſuaſion; but the Preſbyterians, and ſtill more the Methodiſts, are in greater 
numbers. A Roman Catholic biſhop reſides at Baltimore ; in which 
City and its neighbourhood, and in Prince George's-Country, Queen's- 
County, and Charles's-County, it is that the Roman Catholics abound 
moſt. - The Catholic Religion is rigidly obſerved by its profeſſors here; 
and makes very few proſelytes. In general, the ſpirit of religion is not 
more prevalent in Maryland than in any of the other ſtates. The in- 
habitants are mild, obliging, and hoſpitable. Wherever a traveller goes 
he is well received; and is always preſſed to make a longer ſtay in every 
houſe. he viſits. I have met with many. perſons of the upper claſs of 
excellent diſpoſitions; ; and alfo any of. the inferior. claſs, nn in 
parts remote from towns. | 

It is aſſerted that the inhabitants of . are as ſelfifh * Dhl, 
pitable as thoſe of Philadelphia; and I think that is probably the caſe, 
as the ſame cauſes every - where produce the ſame effect. I cannot, how- 
ever, ſpeak of the truth of this aſſertion from my own experience; and 
indeed I have reaſon to ſpeak with reſpect of all thoſe whom I had oc- 
caſion to viſit. 

The political 8 that 1 in 10. upper claſſes of Maryland 
are in favour of what is called federaliſm ; but they are by no means 
violent. The former preſident of the united ſtates is in high eſtima- 
tion here; notwithſtanding which, the acts of his adminiſtration are not 
indiſcriminately approved. There are ſome zealous partiſans; of the anti- 
e in end,; and they are to be met with eyen among the 
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merchants of Baftimore. But politics do not ſeem much to occupy” the 


colntty people of this tate. Newſpapers are neither ſo many im num- 


ber, nor circulated to the ſame extent, as in Pennſylvania or New-York. 
RETURN FROM ELK-TOWN TO PHILADELPHIA. 


A ſtorm of rain and ſnow, with violent guſts of wind, once more de- 
tained me a whole day at an inn in Elk-Town. I had the pleaſure, 
however, of paſſing a part of the time with Mr. Philip Thomas, whom 
I had not found at home when I went to pay him a viſit on the pre- 
ceding evening, and who was then returning from Philadelphia. Mr. 
Thomas | is one of thoſe plain and. kind people that a traveller is glad to 
meet With. 1 took my leave of him, with a promiſe that, [ would paſs 
ſome time at his houſe as ſoon. as it ſhould be. in my. power ; and per- 
fectly convinced that he was deſirous of my viſit. 17 25 

The country that lies between Elk-Town : and. Chriltians is, "nearly 
the ſame as that through which I paſſed, on my route from Havre-de- 


Grace to Elk-Town.. Chriſtiana-bridge i is dhe only conſiderable, Place 


on this road. It is at this place that the corn that comes by land-car- 
riage is put on board veſſels for Philadelphia. At the diſtance of fix or 
ſeven miles is a mall town called Newport, ſituated alſo. on the Chriſ- 
tiana ; which enjoys a commerce of the ſame. kind, but leſs conſiderable, 
and merely to ſupply | that part of the ſtate of Delaware which lies nearer 
to Newport than Chriſtiana bridge. At 2 miles further lies Wilmipg- 
ton. There are ſome parts of this road running along the Delaware 
and Chriſtiana (chat falls into it after running through 2, ſmall plain to- 
lerably well cultivated), which preſent, a very fine proſpect. 4. 

Having in the beginning of my account of this part of my journey 
ſpoken at length of Wilmington, and the road between that town and 
Philadelphia, I have not any thing to add on that ſubjeQ, except that 
the heavy rains which had fallen for ſeveral days had rendered theſe 


roads, that are always bad enough, almoſt impaſſable. 
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During this little excurſion, I obſerved tranſitions from exceſſive heat 
to cold, ſometimes with the interval of a day, but very often, in the 
courſe aun. N, een r Yor of Butalimoniy nu 

OBSERVATIONS. RESPECTING THE, MINERALOGY OF. THE 
COUNTRY. 


as 4c 


In purſuance '& the plan] ad down” for myſelf, of concluding the 
account of each 'of my Journeys with a general outline of the minera- 
logy c of the countries through 1 which I palſe d, as far as the little know- 


ledge T have, of that ſubject extends ; 1 have, a few Pt add on 


OE nl wit}: ; nent At: ann 377 41 + Er wp Tat: IN nn 1 * 3 
that top ic. | 8 
1 LIN {+ delr 4 11 
The nei ighboyrhood” of Phila elph bia to the ſouth and weſt prefents 
L 14, 


the ſame And and earth as on the eaſt and north. Near the town. how- 


i A. 


ever, and on the ſpot which ſeparates i it from the Shu; yikill, where that 
river falls into the. Delaware, i is found black earth of 2 great depth, and 


une: : 7120 18 171117 , 
covered" with vegetation ; and "which, i it t is evident, h as been recently left 


* TL 


—— the Water. * has all th the characte er of land 18 5 25 and as Jet 
41 ly Taifed from the bed « f the river.” 1 ftantly moiſt ; an 

cely rai raiſe om the 0 e river. t is conſt y moiſt ; 15 is 

e overflowed by the ver, This land is uſed for mea ons, 


#2 It. 4 
and is in great eſtimation. It is acknowledged, however, [ be ex- 


trewely unhealthy. etw ween that and Wilmington the analy” of the 
#1311, G41 5 4 8 : 


ſtone 1 Is ee ets" is alſo to be fo und i in an imperfect tate ; ; and 


4 


2487 1 


iron-ore is perceptible in moſt of the Rones that are found on the road. 
Every appearance of the peninfula, that partly belongs to the ſtate of 
Delaware, and partly to the eaſtern fide of Maryland, alſo proves that it 
is land left by the water; and that at a Period not long paſt : among 
theſe are the quality of the foil, its level, and i its conſtant and extreme 
humidity, 2820 8 
In this part of Maryland there are few ſtones found on the ſandy 
ſoil of the country. The trenching of the ground, or ſome natural ac- 
cident, has in places, however thrown up a ſpecies of ſtrong gravel; in 


others 
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others a ſoft argillaceous ſchiſtus, and in others a ſtone mixed with iron- 
ore. Ge I 1 0-4 ere 

One of the moſt remarkable features of this peninſula is, that the rivers 
are divided by a ſucceſſion of ſwamps, from which the water runs to- 
ward the Delaware or the Cheſapeak, although the ground: does not ap- 
pear to the eye to be more elevated than the reſt of the country. There 
is another fact ſtill more extraordinary. the buſhes and plants which 
grow in theſe moraſſes are of the — kind. as thoſs which are found 
on the higheſt mountains. boom 
In the weſtern part of Maryland; f (mall ann 1 are WE 
in conſiderable quantities. The ſoil. id for the moſt part ſand, which 
covers a compact clay. As one approaches Federal-City the countty is 
not ſo flat, the hills are more diverſified, and are generally higher. On 
the ſite of Federal-City the banks and beds of the ſtream are covered 
with granite, like the borders of the Potowmack. The rocks * oc- 
caſton the falls of the Potowmack are freu · tone. 
The banks of the Potowmack, below the falls, and elpecially und 
George- Town to a ſpot near Alexandria, exhibit: the fame: appearance 
of ſucceſſive terraces as thoſe in Connecticut, of which I have already 
ſpoken ;; but not altogether ſo remarkable. The environs of Alexandria 
are filled with beds of large oyſter-ſhells, like thoſe: that are {6-frequently 
found in Lower Virginia. Between Federal-City. and Baltimore the 
ground is frequently full of iron ore. Near the Snowden-works are rocks 
among which are ſometimes found pieces of granite and feld-ſpath. In 
the neighbourhood of Baltimore the ground is ſand with clay; and gra- 
vel is found conſiderably ſtrong. 

Between Baltimore and Havre-de-Grace is found argillaceous ſchiſtus, 
and the ſoil is of clay and of a red colour. On the banks of rivers and 
creeks and on the ſides of mountains are maſſes of ſtone. 
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ol erratic. at ha. 
a ATURE os THE WOODS. 
0 eich Ju 4 | 
The ase in the Geka of ee and Maryland . no other 
trees than thoſe that are found in Pennſylvania and Virginia. Oaks of 
every ſpecies abound in them, many of which are large and compact in 
the grain. They are uſed in earpenters' work, and furniſh a great arti- 
de et exportation. The black walaut-tree, which alſo abounds in theſe 
woods, is much uſed by cabinet-makers ; and makes beautiful furniture. 
Every other kind of walnut-tree is found in the country, the fruit of 
which, as:well as the acorn, feeds an immenſe quantity of hogs that run 
in the woods, the fleſh of which: being falted forms one of the moſt im · 
portant-articles' of the exportation of theſe two ſtates. The cypreſs and 
cedar cover the marſhy land; here they grow very large. Almoſt all 
the different kinds of wood that are in great requeſt in Europe are to 
be found in this latitude ; but imore eſpecially in the weſtern! part of 
Maryland. I have in particular noticed the tulip-tree, of a great height 
near Federab City; and remarably ſime 'to/rra: /atiflora, from twenty to 
_ five-and-twenty feet in height, between Federal-City and Baltimore. I 
alſo ſaw ſome of the latter near the Patapſko, whoſe bloom, of a beauti- 
ful pale red. was beginnimg-to appear. The wood of che talmia I have 
been told is uſed for the axle- trłes of carts, for the handles of tools, and 
all other de which wood * A kind is preferred. 


ih 5 \. 
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RESIDENCE 
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RESIDENCE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


ACCOUNT OP THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A I am now on the eve of my departure from Philadelphia, and as 
it is not probable that I ſhall be here again before my departure for 
Europe, 1 ſhall ſet down whatever information I have been able to col- 
leR, reſpecting the city of Philadelphia and the ſtate of Pennſylvania, in 
the ſeycral viſits I have paid to this part of the United States. 


ORIGIN OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


This colony was founded 1681, by the celebrated WILLIAM PENN, 
from whom it derives its name; and to the genius with which that great 
man conceived the plan of its government, and the wiſdom and juſtice 
of his adminiſtration, is to be aſcribed the rapid progreſs it made to a 
happy and flouriſhing condition. 

The Engliſh government had given Admiral PExN reaſon to expect 
the ceſſion of this country to him, in payment of a conſiderable ſum 
due to him from the public. The Admiral died. before any thing was 
done 1n the affair ; and the petition preſented by William Penn, after his 
death, to claim the execution of the promiſe, was long oppoſed by the 
agents of Lord BALTIMORE, proprietor of Maryland. It was not till to- 
wards the concluſion of the year 1681, that Charles the Second ſigned 
William Penn's charter. 

At this time ſeveral ſpots on the banks of the Delaware were inha- 


bited. They were at firſt part of the province of New York. occupied 
Vor. II. Sſ by 
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by Dutch ſettlers, and afterwards were in the poſſeſſion of the Swedes ;. 
till, in 1664, they were finally united to the crown of England. | 
The motives mentioned in the preamble of the patent granted to Wil- 
liam Penn are; the ſervices of Admiral Penn, and the laudable intentions- 
of his fon: to add to the grandeur of the Britiſh empire, by cultivating 
ſuch branches of commerce in the territories ceded to him as would en- 
rich Great Britain, and by civiliſing the ſavage nations of the country. 

The limits of the lands ceded by Charles Second to William Penn, 
were, on the eaſt, the Delaware, from a ſpot twelve miles to the north 
of Newcaſtle, to the fortieth degree of latitude, in ca/e, the words of the 
patent are, the river ſhall extend thus far to the north; from this point a 
ſtraight line drawn. to the weſt, at right angles with the Delaware ; and 
from: that point, another line drawn to the ſouth ; and finally, a line 
drawn parallel to hat of the north, and making the boundary on the 
ſouth. 

The patent gave William Penn, and his heirs, the entire property of 
the province, ſubject to the fupreme authority of the crown of England; 
it ceded alſo the power of making laws, mn a government, 
granting lands, and raiſing taxes. 

The commerce of the new province was to be ſubject to the regulations 
of the Britiſh legiſhture, and was to be carried on only with England. 
William Penn was obliged to appoint an agent in London, to anſwer to 
the crown for any violations of the laws regulating Britiſ commerce; 
but it was provided, that in all diſputes- between. William Penn, or his 
heirs, or the merehants of the colony, and the crown, the conſtruction of 
the laws ſhould be favourable to the former, and the King's miniſters 
were enjoined to give them all poſſible aid. and protection. 

William Penn arrived at the banks of the Delaware in 1682, having 
with him a great many families of the people called Quakers. As he did. 

net ſuppoſe, with the greater part af the founders of European colonies, 
that the place of his birth and the grant of his king were authorities for 

ing poſſeſſton of the territories of ſavage: people, without their con- 
ſent, he treated with the natives for the lands with ſuch equity, that he 
not 
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not only concluded his negociations without obſtacles, and acquired the 
friendſhip and confidence of the Indians, but alſo conciliated 'the minds 
of the Dutch and Swedes already eſtabliſhed in the country. The con- 
duct of the Quakers, who accompanied Penn, was of the ſame equitable 
character; fo that the new ſettlers, far from being diſturbed by the In- 
dians, received every aid thoſe poor people could give them. And {6 


deeply rooted was the veneration of the Indian tribes for William Penn, 


that to this day, when thoſe unhappy victims of European policy are 
daily driven from their habitations farther back into the wilds of the 
country, and have too often to complain of other acts of injuſtice, they 
are accuſtomed to quote the tradition handed down to them of William 
Penn's humane and equitable conduct. Nor do they ever place an en- 
tire confidence in any treaties with Pennſylvania, or any other ſtate, or 
even the Union, unleſs ſome Quakers are preſent at the conference ;— 
the deſcendants of William Penn, they ſay, will never permit us 
to be deceived.” 

In 1683, William Penn began to lay the foundations of Philadelphia, 
at which time he formed a plan for the building of that city, which has 
ſince been followed with great exactneſs. 

The country lying along the Delaware to the ſouth of Newcaſtle, 
was a little time afterwards granted by the crown to Willian Penn ; and 
the county of Newcaſtle was ceded to him-by the Duke of York. 

The inhabitants of this new colony amounted, in 1684, to no more 
than four thouſand. In 1685, ninety veſſels arriving from Europe, with 
emigrants from France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Finland, Den- 
mark, Scotland, Ireland, and England, the population was encreaſed to 
ſixty-fix thouſand, of which nearly the half were Engliſh. 

The wiſdom of the adminiſtration, but till more entire liberty | in 
civil and religious matters, brought a great influx of inhabitants, even 
from other parts of America, to Philadelphia; and the city was ſtill far- 
ther increaſed in growth, by conditional grants of ground, and other poli- 
tical aids given to adventurers, XA 

Sſ2 | In 
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In 1082, William Penn aſſembled the inhabitants of this new colony 
at Cheſter; with the concurrence of whom he framed a conſtitution, 
that veſted the legiſlation of the ſtate in the governor, aſſiſted with a 
provincial council and a general aſſembly. The council was compoſed of 
ſeventy members, choſen by the people. The governor or his deputy 
preſided in the council, and had three voices. A third of the council 
was re; elected annually. The general aſſembly was at firſt compoſed of 
all the inhabitants, but was ſoorr reduced to two eme and it was 
provided that it ſhould never exceed five hundre. 
In the diſeourſe pronounced by William Penn on vey ue he laid 
down a maxim, whoſe truth ought to be inceſſantly in the contempla- 
tion of every free people; Whatever, he faid, be the form of a 
government) che people always are free when they ſhare in the legiſlative 
power, and are governed only by the laws. In theſe two circumſtances 
is the ſecurity of all freedom; without them, there can be nothing but 
deſpotiſm or anarchy. The legitimate objects of government are, the 
people's reſpect for the laws, and their ſecurity againſt the abuſe of 
power. On theſe principles it is that the people are free; even in obe- 
dience, and the magiſtrates honoured and reſpectable, ſor the impar- 
a_ of their adminiſtration and their own fubriiſſion to the laws.” 

In 1083, William Penn offered a new conſtitution to the inhabitants 
of Pennſylvania; of which they accepted.” The number of repreſenta- 
tives was now diminiſhed; and the prerogative of Puteing a 1 
upon laws paſſed by the aſſembly, given to the governu——yun- 

Some diſputes between Eord Baltimore and William Penn, concern- 
ing their reſpective property, oblgec the latter to go to England. In 
his abſence, the adminiſtration of the government was committed to a 
council, who abuſed their power, and excited diſcontents, that Penn, 
while he remained in Europe, could neither prevent nor allay. The 
crown therefore reſumed the government of the province, which was 
committed to the care of the governor of New York. 


About this period a ne conſtitution was eſtabliſned in — 
212 | differing 
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differing from the former chiefly in this that the general aſſembly 
were now annually elected. | | 

In 1699, William Penn arrived from England, and again took the 
reins of government; and it was in 1701, when he was about to em- 
bark once more for England, that the conſtitution of this province was 
eſtabliſhed on the footing on which it reſted till the revolution of Ame- 


rica. 


The three counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suflex, (which at that 


time were known by the name of the three lower counties), refuſing to 
accept this new conſtitution, William Penn granted his right in them 
to EDMUND SHIPPEN, and five others, and theſe counties were erected 
into a ſeparate government. They had an aſſembly diſtinct from that 
of Pennſylvania, in which, however, the governor of Pennſylvania pre- 
fided : and theſe three counties at preſent form the State of Delaware. 
William Penn purchaſed from the Indians, by ſucceſſive treaties, the 
country as far as the Suſquehanna, and even beyond, and all that tract 
ef land extending from Duck Creek to the mountains. He died in 1718, 
eſteemed, beloved, and regretted, by every one Who had occaſion at any 
time to have dealings with him. After his death his heirs, the proprie- 
tors and governors of the province, endeavoured to extend their power, 
and ſoon began to claim exemptions from taxes for the lands the family 
of Penn had teſerved ſor itſelf. The houſe of repreſentatives oppoſed 
theſe pretentions with unremitting ſteadineſs; and the hiſtory of Penn- 
fylvama, from that period to the late revolution in America, is nothing 


more than a record of diſputes between the governors and the houſe of 


repreſentatives. Every queſtion that came before the aſſembly was the 
occaſion of a diſpute; and the mutual jealouſy of theſe authorities pre- 
vented the eſtabliſhment of neceſſary regulations, which the repreſenta- 
tives of the people had not leiſure to propoſe, or were unwilling to ſub- 
ject to the governor's negatiye. 


CONSTITUTION. 


” 
— 
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co STITUTION or THE STATE oF PENNSYLVANIA AFT ER 
| THE REVOLUTION. 


At the time of the revolution in America, the conſtitution of Penn- 
* was changed. The proprietors were then abſent; and the 
people, by their repreſentatives, eſtabliſned a ee in the follow- 
ing manner. 

The legiſlative authority was delegated to a houſe of i 
choſen annually by the ſeveral counties. To become an clector, it was 
neceſſary to be an inhabitant, a deſcendant of Europeans, and free - to 
have arrived at the age of , and to have reſided a year in 
Pennſylvania. wo 
The number of the repreſentatives was to be proportioned to the po- 

-pulation of each county; the only qualification to be a candidate for re- 
preſentative was, a reſidence for the two laſt years in the ſame county, 
but no repreſentative was eligible to be re- elected till after an interval of 
ſour years. Every repreſentative, before he took his feat, was obliged to 
read and ſign the following declaration— That he believed in one God, 
20ho created the univerſe, and governs it by his providence, and who rewards 
the good and puniſhes the wicked ; and that he acknowledged the Old ond 
New Teftaments to have been written by divine inſpiration. 

The houſe of repreſentatives had the power of making laws confiſtent 
with the ſpirit of the conſtitution. All acts were to be paſſed by a ma- 
Jority of at leaſt two-thirds of the members preſent, and laws were not to 
be in force till the expiration of one year from the time of their paſſing. 
During that interval they were to be publiſhed in the gazettes, that the 
people might have opportunity to know their nature, and that the public 
opinion might be made known reſpecting neceſſary amendments. 

The number of repreſentatives in 1789 were ſeventy-two. 

The executive power was placed in the ſupreme council of Pennſyl- 
vania, compoſed of a preſident, vice-preſident, and fifteen members cho- 
{en by the people, one in each county. This council was choſen for 
three years, and a third was renewed annually by an election. The pre- 

ſident 
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ſident and vice-preſident were annually choſen, by an aſſembly compoſed / 
of the houſe of repreſentatives and the ſupreme council; but they 


were choſen among the members of the ſupreme council. 


Another council compleated the political body of this ſtate ; it was 
called the council of cenſors, and was compoſed of two members from each 
county, choſen annually by the people. The members could not be re- 


elected till after an interval of ſeven years. Their ſunctions were; to 
guard the rights of the conſtitution; to enquire into uſurpations of the 
legiſlature, or the ſupreme council; to enquire: whether the taxes were 
equitably impoſed, faithfully levied, and expended with economy; in a 
word, to ſee the laws juſtly adminiſtered. They had the power to ſum- 


mon any individual before them; to ſuſpend the deliberations of the 
legiſlature; to examine its acts, and to recommend the annulling of ſuch 


as appeared to them inconſiſtent with the conſtitution. They had, be- 
ſide, the power of calling a convention to change the: conſtitution, to 


which they had authority to propoſe ſuch reforms as they ſhould deem 
neceſſary. In the caſe of their calling a convention, they were enjoined” 
to give notice of it in the gazettes, during ſix months previous to its 


meeting. 


As democratic as this conſtitution was, there were many who ſtill 
wiſhed for further innovation; and while it was in exiſtence, the State 


of Pennſylvania was divided by two factions, one of which was called 


the conflitutionalifts, and the other republicans. The latter demanded two 
houſes, on the plan of the majority of the United States. The con- 
teſt for power was eager; and the public intereſt, as is too often the caſe, 
was ſacrificed" to the intereſts of parties. Finally the republicans pre- 


vailed ; and in 1790, the conſtitution at preſent in force was framed by 


a convention. 


THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF PENNSYLVANEA-- . 


The conſtitution of Pennſylvania, like-thoſe-of all the other. United 


States, ſeparates the executive from the legiſlative power. 


The legiſlature is. compoſed of a houſe of repreſentatives and a ſenate. 
The - 


* 
I 
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The members of the houſe of repreſentatives are choſen in cach 
county: by the electors, with the exception of thoſe who are returned by 
the citizens of Philadelphia. | 

The number of repreſentatives for a — is in 9 to the po- 
pulation, but each county returns at leaſt one. To keep the number in 
cach county correſpondent with the population, an account of the inha- 
bitants is taken every ſeven years, according to which the a de- 
clares the number that each county ſhall return. 

The number of repreſentatives is never to exceed a hundred. The 
houſe of repreſentatives is elected annually. The qualifications for mem- 
bers are, - the arrival at the age of twenty-one ; the right of citizenſhip, 
acquired three years previous to the election; and a previous reſidence of 
three years in the county. 


The ſenate is elected for four n but a fourth of the ſanators.i is re- 
novated annually. 

The ſenators are elected by dini formed by ſeveral counties, ac- 
cording to their population; but no diſtrict is permitted to return more 
than four ſenators. 

The number of the ſenators is never to be leſs than the fourth part 4 
the houſe of repreſentatives, nor ever exceed the third. 

The qualifications for a ſenator are, — the arrival at the age of twenty- 
one; the right of citizenſhip ; reſidence for four years in the ſtate ; and 
a reſidence of the year preceding the election in the diſtrict. 

The governor is elected for three years, and is not eligible to continue 
in office more than nine years in twelve. The qualifications for the 
candidate for the office of governor, are — the arrival at the age of thirty; 
and the right of citizenſhip of ſeven years ſtanding, and ſeven years reſi- 
dence in the ſtate. | 

The qualification of reſidence in the ſtate is not neceſſary to a candi- 
date for the office of governor, or member of either of the houſes of le- 


giſlature, when he has been abſent on the ſervice of the Union or the 
State. 


The fame clectors chuſe the governor and the two ks of the legiſ- 
lature. 
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lature- The qualifications of an elector are, the arrival at the age of 
twenty-one ; two years reſidence in the ſtate previous to the election; 
and the payment of taxes for the laſt ſix months. The ſons of inhabi- 
tants paying taxes are exempt from the laſt qualification. 

Laws for the impoſition of taxes muſt originate in the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives; but the ſenate may make amendments in them. 

The treaſurer of the ſtate is annually appointed by the legiſlature. 

All other places under the government, civil and military, are filled 
by the governor; who appoints alſo the ſheriffs and coroner in each 
county, from two candidates preſented to him by the electors. 

The governor has the prerogative of granting pardon to convicts, or of 
mitigating their ſentence. 

The acts of the legiſlature muſt receive his ſignature, to have the force 
of a law, which ſignature is to be affixed to the act within ten days of its 
being preſented to him; exccpt in the caſe of his refuſing his aſſent, 
when his refufal is to be accompanted with a declaration of his motives. 
The motives of refuſal are to be taken into conſideration by the two 
houſes; and if two-thirds of cach perſiſt in paſſing the act, the governor 
is to place his ſignature to it, notwithſtanding his objections. It thence- 
forth becomes law, and he is to provide for its execution. 

The judicature is divided into five tribunals; 1. the Supreme Court, 
compoſed of a chief-juſtice and four other judges. This court holds its 
ſittings at Philadelphia, in January, April, and September; in the firſt 
of which months, the ſittings laſt for three weeks, and in the two others 
or fifteen days. 

2. The Courts of Oyer and Terminer, compoſed of one of the judges 
of the ſupreme court, and judges of the diſtri, the county being di- 
vided into five diſtricts for the purpoſes of this juriſdiction. The judges 


make the circuit of the diſtrict, and take cognizance of both civil and 


criminal cauſes. 


3. The Court of Common Pleas, compoſed of a preſident who is onc * 


of the judges of the diſtrict, and juſtices of the peace in the county. 
Vor. II. Tt This 
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This court is held. in the county, and takes cognizanoe only of civil 
cauſes. 

4. The. Court of Gn Seflions compoſed. only of Juſtzces of the 
peace, and held every three months in the county. 

5. The Court of Errors and Appeal, compoſed of a arefulent: who has 
no other function, and the judges, who are preſidents of the ſeveral 
courts of common: pleas. This. court is held every year, at * 
beginning its ſittings on the firſt of July... 

The Supreme Court, and the Courts of; Circuit, have. the powers Of. 
the Court of Chancery veſted in them. 

The reſpective judges: are appointed by the governor, and cannot be 
diſplaced but by a ſentence of the ſenate, upon. an accuſation from the. 
houſe of. repreſentatives ; or, where the accuſation is nat of a criminal 
nature, by the governor, on the requiſition. of two-thirds of cach of the. 
two houſes of the legiſlature. | 

The concluding chapter of the conftitution of Pennsylvania contains a 
declaration of rights, eſtabliſned on the pureſt principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. | 

No teſt is required from perfons holding public offices, except a decla- 
ration to uphold and defend the. conſtitution. No. profeſſion relative to. 
religion is demanded of them. The. declaration is made upon oath, or 
ſimple affirmation, according to the pleaſure. of the perſon making it ; 
and this ſeems a neceſſary proviſion in. a ſtate in which Quakers are as. 
numerous as in that of Fennſylx ania. 

Votes at an election are given in writing; and the judges who preſide, 
before-they receive a vote, are to make an-entry of the name and qualifi- 
cation of the voter, that the. ſame n not vote twice, or vote 
without the right of ſuffrage. | 

The tranquillity of Pennſylvania has been undiſturbed fines the eſta - 
þliſhment of this conſtitution, except in the inſtance of a partial inſur- 
rection in 1794, of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereaſter. 

Ihis ſtate. is bleſſed with a high degree of proſperity. Population in- 
creaſes 
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ereaſes in an aſtoniſhing / progreſſion. Commerce is more flouriſhing than 
in any of the other ſtates ; and every corner of it is peopling with emigra- 
tions from Europe, or from the other ſtates of the Union. 


THE LAWS IN GENERAL. 


By the grant of Charles Second to William Penn, it was provided, 
that the laws of England relative to property, and alſo the laws relative 
to crimes, ſhould be in force in Pennſylvania, till others ſhould be formally 
ſubſtituted by himſelf, and the freemen of the new province, or their de- 
puties. 

In the eſtabliſhment of this colony, the common law of England, and 
ſeveral of its ſtatute laws, were naturally adopted; but many of theſe not 
being found in any written code of Pennſylvania, they are to be regarded 
mdiſcriminately as the common law of Pennſylvania. 

When the revolution took place, thefe laws ceaſed to be onthe, 
by the connection with England being deſtroyed. But they were con- 


firmed in the firſt independent legiſlature by an expreſs law, till they 


ſhould be repealed by ſucceeding acts of the legiſlature. This wiſe mea- 


ſure was neceſſary in the agitation of a revolution, that ſcarcely affords 


the coolneſs and leiſure required for the formation of a new code of laws, 
or even the careful reviſion of an ancient ſyſtem. Many of the laws 
ſince that period have been repealed, or amended ; thoſe which are at 
preſent in force have been lately collected and publiſhed by Mr. DarLas, 
fecretary of the ſtate of Pennſylvania, a lawyer of great eminence, and 


who 18 allowed, cven by men of oppoſite ſentiments in politics, to 
poſſeſs a clear judgment, and a profound knowledge in the laws. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL LAWS, IN PARTICULAR. 


1 ſhall ſpeak only of the moſt intereſting of the code of civil laws; 


and in the firſt place, of that which regulates the property 'of perſons 
dying inteſtate. This law, which was paſſed in 1794, revokes all pre- 
ceding laws on the ſame ſubject, the laſt of which was paſſed in 1704. 
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By the exiſting law, the widow of a perſon dying inteſtate takes a 
third of all his perſonal property and an intereſt for life in the real eſtate, 
The other two-thirds are divided equally among the legitimate children, 
already born or poſthumous ; and after the death of the widow, the 
third of the real eſtate in which ſbe had a life-intereſt, is equally — 
among the children. 

When the perſon dying inteſtate leaves no widow, the whole of the 
property is equally divided among the children. 

| When a perſon dying inteſtate leaves a widow without children, the 
widow takes half the perfonal property, and a life-intereſt in half the 
real eſtate ; the remainder is divided among the neareſt relations of the 
deceaſed ; to whom alſo deſcends, at the death of the widow, the half of 
the real eſtate enjoyed by her during her life. 

This law determines the preference to be given to the degrees of rela- 
tionſhip ; and regulates the manner of valuing, ſelling, and dividing the 
property among the co-heirs. 

The aboliſhed law of 1764, had given to the cldeft of the fons of the 

perſon dying inteſtate, a ſhare of the property equal to two of the other 
children. 
The common-law of England is followed in Pennſylvania, in the diſ- 
poſition of the property of a woman dying inteſtate; the whole of the 
perſonal property belongs to the hufband, and alſo the enjoyment of the 
real eſtate during his life. 

If there are children of the marriage, or their repreſentatives, they di- 
vide the property of the mother after the death of the father. 

The liberty of diſpoſing of property by will, without leaving any part 
to children, is entire in Pennſylvania, and is conſidered as a ſecurity for 
the good behaviour of children. It is very uncommon. to. find a parent 
making a bad uſe of this liberty; which appears, however, to be greater 
than a juſt man would defire. It is not unuſual for a parent to leave his 
eldeſt ſon a double portion of his property, but public opinion condemns 
every diſpoſition in which the eldeſt ſon is favoured beyond that propor- 
tion. * N a _ 
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By a law paſſed in 1780, no divorce can be adjudged but in the fol- 
lowing caſes ;—1. For inability in the huſband, or incapacity of the 
wiſe to bear children. 

2. For a preceding marriage of one of the parties, the former wife or 
buſband being ſtill alive, when the ſecond marriage took place. 

3. For adultery, proved by one of the parties. 


4. For the voluntary abſence of either of the parties, without reaſon- 
able cauſe, from the houſe of the married parties, during four ſucceed- 


ing years. 

In cach of theſe caſes the ſupreme court has the power of pronouncing 
a ſentence of divorce. The forms of proceeding are preſcribed by the 
law; and it is provided, that they cannot be reſorted to, by any huſband 
or wiſe, except where the parties have reſided one year at leaſt in the 
ſtate. 

When a married perſon, on the report of the death of the huſband or 
wife, after an abſence of two years, marries again, ſuch perſon is not to 
be judged guilty of adultery ; but the huſband or wife who has been 
thus reported dead, may, on his or her return, claim the diſſolution of the 
marriage made during his or her abſence, and the reſtitution of the wife 


or huſband, provided the claim is made within a year after the return of 


ſuch perſon. 


A huſband who conſents to his wife's adultery is not intitled to a di- 
vorce ; and where a divorce is obtained for adultery, the party convicted 


of the crime is not at liberty to marry with the perſon. who was his or r her 
partner in the guilt. 


The law grants a ſeparation, when the wife proves that ſhe has been 


treated by her huſband ; and compels the huſband to afford a main- 
tenance to the wife after the ſeparation, not exceeding the third of his 
revenue; but every ſentence of ſeparation is to be reviſed by the high 
court of errors and appeals, if either of the parties chuſes to appeal. 


By a law paſſed in 1780, the children of ſlaves born aſter that period 


are declared free; but they are liable to ſerve the maſters of their parents 
till the age of twenty-eight. The ſame law ordained the regiſtering, in 
| the 
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the; public books of certain officers, the names of the ſlaves then refiding 
in the ſtate; and ſuch ſlaves as were not 10 regiſtered were declared to bo 
fine. It provided that all flay es ſhould be tried by the ſame tribunals, 
and with the ſame forms, as other citizens of the ſtate; but it prohibited 
the teſtimony of a ſlave againſt a freeman. The 3 of ſlaves were 
compelled by this law to Provide for their. ſubſiſtence, even in the caſe of 
their not being regiſtered; and the manner Was preſcribed tor the reco- 
very of a ſlave who had eſcaped from his maſter. It was forbidden to 
engage any negro or mulatto above the age of twenty - one to be bound 
lor any longer term than ſeven years. 

A law that was paſſed in May 1.788 explangd and a the law 
of 1780. Every ſlave brought into the State of Pennſylvania, either by 
an inhabitant of the ſtate or any perſon coming to reſide there, was de- 
clared free as ſoon as he entered on the territories of the ſtate. No per- 
ſon could take with him, or ſend away to another ſtate, a ſlave engaged 
only for a term, without the conſent of the ſlave officially declared be · 
fore a juſtice of the peace. A ſine of one hundred and fixty dollars is to 
be paid for every offence againſt this proviſion of the law. The children 
of ſlaves born after the firſt of March 1780, who were ſubject to ſervi 
tude till the age of twenty-eight, were to be enregiſtered in the books of 
the proper officers, in default of which they were declared free. 

The trading in negroes was prohibited, under the penalty of the con- 
fiſcation of the veſſel employed in or deſtined to that traffic, and a fine of 
two thouſand two hundred and fifty dollars. Every maſter of a flave, 
whether during his life or for a term of years, was prohibited, under the 
penalty of one hundred and twelve dollars, to remove huſband and wife, 
or parents and their children, to the diſtance of more than twelve 
miles from each other, without their previous conſent. Where violence. 
is uſed by the maſter, or perſecution or falſe pretences to effect the ſepara- 
tion contrary to this law, the fine is doubled, and the oftender to be 
impriſoned for fix or twelve months. The granting liberty to a ſlave, 
whether he is fo for life or a term of years, requires no other formality. 
than the ſignature of the maſter declaring him to be free. 


The 
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The common law of England is ſtill in force in Pennſylvania, relative 
to the hiring of domeſtics, and the taking of apprentices: Parents may 
therefore engage their children as apprentices and domeſtics up to the age 


of twenty-one ; and after that age young people may make agreements. 


for themſelves till they are'twenty-cight. Proviſions are made by the law 
merely to prevent abuſes in-theſe engagements. Among the reſt are— 


the declaration before juſtices of the peace of the perſon engaged to be a 


ſervant or apprentice, that he engages himſelf voluntarily; a prohibition 
to every maſter to ſend'ſervants or apprentices out of the ſtate ; and a fino 
impoſed upon all-perfons offending againſt that clauſe, or retaining the 
perſons ſo engaged beyond the term of the contract. 

The law alſo authoriſes the engagement, for a limited period, of per- 


ſons arriving from Europe, who cannot otherwiſe diſcharge the debts - 


they have contracted with the maſters of veſſels for their paſſage. - 


The overſeers of the poor may make engagements for the children of 


the poor as apprentices, but not for any term exceeding their arrival at 


the age of twenty-one ; and proviſions are made for the proper treatment 


of ſuch apprentices and domeſties by their maſters: 
It is under the ſanction of the forms of this law that emigrants; arriv- 


ing here from the French colonies ſince the French Revolution, have been- 
able to retain their ſlaves. Having conducted them before magiſtrates, . 


they engage them till the time when they ſhall attain the age of twenty - 
ene, or twenty-eight; but the conſent of the negro to this effect is ne- 
ceſſary, without which they are declared tree. 

There is no law in Pennſylvania, directly enacted by the legiflature ob 


the ſtate, relative to bankruptcies; on this ſubje& the law of England is 


followed. That which relates to the infolvent debtors is encumbered . 
with the inconveniences which ſuch laws ſeldom avoid. It provides that 
inſolvent perſons, impriſoned for debt, ſhall be diſcharged and freed from. 
further purfuit, on a declaration made by them of the amount of their 
property and the relinquiſhment of it to their creditors; But if the debtor 
afterwards acquires other property, he may be again ſued. It will be-felt, 

that the debtor, being once enlarged, may ſecrete his new acquifitions 


from 
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rom his creditor, Or that he may be diſhoneſt in his declaration conc ern- 
ing his property; but it will al ſo be ſelt, that it is leſs difficult to ralſe 
objections to this mild proviſion. of the law, than to ſubſtitute one that 
would protect the honeſt and unfortunate debtor, while it ſecured the 


_ creditor from frauds. The decay of morals in Pennſylvania renders a 


proviſion for this laſt-mentioned object neceflary ; * the ieee 18 
engaged m framing a law for that purpoſe. 4 
lt was propoſed in the laſt ſeſſion to aboliſh and * debt, and to 


leave to the money · lender and the merchant the taſk of enquiring into 


the ſolidity of the funds for their repayment. The propoſition was ſup- 
ported by a great number of the members; but was oppoſed by a * 
-rity, and thrown out. 

Chicane will find means to prolong the term of nine months, which is 
the term conſumed by the regular forms in the recovery of a debt; and 
it is not unuſual to ſee it thus employed in Pennſylvania. 

By a law of Pennſylvania, cognizance is given to juſtices of the peace 
of all actions for debt not exceeding fifty-three dollars. The object of 
the legiſlature in this law was, to fave expence in. the moſt frequent ac- 
tions for debt, and in which the parties were the leaſt capable of defray- 
ing it; but an appeal to the ſuperior tribunals is given to the deſendant. 


This law met with much oppoſition before it paſſed, and chiefly from 


lawyers who imagined it would effect their practice; but experience has 
ſThewn the wiſdom of the proviſion. There is ſcarcely an inſtance of an 


appeal from the deciſions of the juſtices of the peace; and the expences 


of recovering debts before them are twenty times leſs than before the ſu- 
perior tribunals with the aid of advocates. 
THE CRIMINAL LAWS.—PRISONS. 


It is on the ſubject of criminal Jaws that philoſophy has had the moſt 
noble and uſeful influence in Pennſylvania ; and in this reſpect the go- 


vernment may juſtly ſerve for a model to the reſt of the world. 


] cannot proceed with this ſubje& without repeating. part of what 4 
have * in another work, publiſhed with this title On ilie Priſons of 
0 [Philadelphia ; 
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Philadelphia; to which I will refer ſuch of my readers as require a more. 


particular detail on this intereſting ſubject. - 

Since the year 1793, no erime but wilful murder is puniſhed with 
death. Other crimes are puniſhed with impriſonment, for more or leſs 
time, and with circumſtances of greater or leſs ſeverity, according to the 
nature of the offence ; the Governor in all caſes having the prerogative to 


mitigate the puniſhment ; for although it has appeared to the wiſe legiſla- 
tors of this ſtate, that the certainty with which puniſhment follows 


crimes will greatly diminiſh them, the hope of obtaining pardon by ſub- 
ſequent good conduct has no leſs appeared: to them a motive of ſubſtan- 
tial reform in criminals. They very properly thought that all puniſhment 
ſhould have the amendment of the offender for its object, and ought even 
to furniſh him with the means of reform; and this valuable maxim is the 
baſis of the policy of the priſons in Philadelphia. 

The adminiſtrators of the priſons have added this truly wiſe principle ; 
that the impriſonment of a criminal being a reparation to ſociety, it ought 
as little as poſſible to be a burden on its finances. 

They have propoſed, therefore, the following object in 8 regu- 
lations: 

iſt. That the economy of the priſons ſhould, as much as poſſible, tend 
to detach the priſoners from their former habits, and lead them to reflec- 
tions on their condition, and conſequently to amendment. 


2d. That all arbitrary proceedings, and cruelty, and injuſtice in the 


jailors, ſhould be carefully excluded, ſince they diſpoſe the mind of the 
priſoner to malice and revenge, inſtead of begetting ſentiments of con- 
trition. 

3d. That the priſoner ſhould be conſtantly employed in ſome profit- 
able labour, to wean him from habits of idleneſs, to defray the expences 
of the priſon, and to provide ſome reſource tor the time when he returns 
again to ſociety. | 

The convicts in the priſons arc e divided. into two claſles ; the firſt are 
ſuch as are convicted of crimes formerly puniſhed with death, and their 
ſentence always includes ſolitary confinement tor part of the time of their 

Vo. II. Uu impriſonment. 
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impriſonment. The quantity of folitary confinement is at the diſcretion 
of the judge, within theſe bounds—that it ſhall not exceed half of the 
time of the impriſonment, nor be leſs than the twelfth part. The other 
claſs of convicts are ſuch as are ſentenced for inferior offences; and who 
are not conſequently condemned to /o/itary confinement. 

The cells for ſolitary confinement are eight feet by fix, and nine in 
height. They are always on the firſt or ſecond floor of the priſon, arc 

" vaulted, and detached from the reſt of the building. They are warmed 
by a ſtove which ſtands in the corridor facing the cells. The convict, 
mut in by two doors of iron and grated, receives the benefit of the fire 
without being able to convert it to miſchevious purpoſes. The cell is 
lighted by the doors leading to the corridor, and more immediately by 
a window. It has a water-cloſet, through which freſh water can be al- 
ways turned at the pleaſure of the priſoner. No precaution for cleanlineſs 
or health is forgotten. The cells, as well as every part of the priſon, is b 
white-waſhed twice a year. The priſoner = on a mattrais, and is | 
well furniſhed with covering. | 

Thus delivered over to ſolitude, and the bitteneſs of reflection and re- 
morſe, the convict has no communication with human beings; except 

chat once a day the turnkey brings him a coarſe pudding made of Indian 
wh eat. , 2 F 

It is not till after the convict has paſſed ſome time in this ſecluſion from 

ſociety that he obtains permiſſion to read, or to be furniſhed with ſuch 
employment as his ſtrit confinement will admit of. 

The convict never quits his cell during the term for which he is con- 
demned to ſolitary confinement, not even to walk in the corridor, except 
in the caſe of ſickneſs. 

It is leſt to the inſpectors of the priſons to ſay in what part of the 
whole term of the impriſonment the time of the ſolitary confinement 
ſnall take place; provided the priſoner actually ſuffers the quantity of 
ſolitary confinement named in the ſentence. It is ufually inflicted when 
the convict enters the priſon ; becauſe the ſevereſt part of the ſentence 


ought in * as quickly as poſſible, to follow the crime; becauſe the 


rigour 
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rigour of this ſecluſion would be unjuſtly increaſed if the priſoner had 
already enjoyed the common liberty of the priſon; becauſe the ſecluſion 
from ſociety is deſigned to lead the priſoner to reflection on the crimes 
whoſe puniſhment falls ſo hcavily on him; and, becauſe the ſudden 
and abſolute change of food affects the temperament of the priſoner and 
inclines him to the diſpoſition that precedes repentance. 

The inſpectors of the priſons place great confidence in the abſtinence . 
they impoſe on the convict condemned to ſolitary confinement; regard- 
ing it as the ſureſt means of his amendment, by the change it effects in 
his ideas and temper. This notion ſeems to have influenced the foun- 
ders of ſuch religions as enjoin faſts and abſtinence; and he who reflects 
on the power of our organs over the qualities of our mind will not fail to 
applaud the inſpectors of the priſons in Philadelphia for the ſagacity of 
their ſyſtemi. F 

A convict who is not ſentenced to ſolitary confinement is, on his en- 
trance into the priſon, put into a common room with others. His clothes 
are taken off, and in ſome caſes burnt; and a dreſs common to all the 
priſoners given to him. He is iuſtructed in the regulations of the priſon, 
and examined reſpecting the ſpecies of labour he is capable of purſuing. 

The civil officer who conducts the convict to priſon, delivers to the 
inſpectors a paper containing an account of his offence; the circum- 
ſtances by which it is heightened or extenuated; the facts that appeared 
on his trial ; the crimes of which he has in any former time been ac- 
cuſed ; in a word, the entire character and hiſtory of the man as far as it 
can be gathered. The document is tranſmitted by the court that pro- 
nounced the ſentence ; and enables the inſpectors to form an opinion 
of the priſoner, and to conduct themſelves toward him as the caſe re- 
quires. | 

The labour allotted to priſoners is proportioned to their ſtrength, and 
proficiency in the employment. In the priſons there are looms ; car- 
_ penters' benches ; and ſhops fitted up for ſhoe-makers and taylors. Con- 
victs that cannot ayail themſelves of any of theſe, are employed in ſaw- 
ing, or poliſning marble; preparing the cedar for pencils; grinding plaiſter 
Cu2 of 
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of Paris combing wool ; or beating hemp. The inſpectors have lately 
added a manufacture of nails, which employs a great many hands, and 
produces a large profit to the priſon. Convicts that are unable to endure 
hard labour, and are little expert at any thing, are employed in ſorting 
wool, horſe-hair, and flax. 

The bargain for the labour of the priſoners is made between the jailor 
and the tradeſmen of the city, in the preſence of the convict. Out of 
his earnings, the convict pays for his board, his portion of the common 
expences of the houſe, and the uſe and wear of his tools; the rate of pay- 
ment for theſe things, being neceſſarily governed by circumſtances, is 
fixed by the inſpectors four times in every year; it is at preſent fifteen 
pence per day, and an old man, who can do nothing but pick hemp, is 
able to gain one and twenty or two and twenty pence per day. There 
are convicts who earn more than a dollar per day. 

. Beſides the money which the convict pays to the priſon from his carn- 
ings, the law compells him to reimburſe the ſtate the expences of his 
trial, and to pay a fine which is always part of the ſentence. The fine 
includes a fum to be paid into the treaſury of the ſtate ; and in caſe of 
theft, a fum ſufficient to pay for the ſtolen property. The money to be 
paid into the treaſury is ſrequenly remitted, but never the expences of 
the trial, nor the reſtitution of the ſtolen property. The county ad- 
vances the money for the expences of the trial; and is repaid from the 
labour of the convict, if his family or friends do not pay it for him. 

The women are employed in ſpinning, ſewing, combing wool, and 
waſhing for the priſon. They pay ſeven-pence per day for their board; 
and they can earn more than that if they are induſtrious. As their 
labour is not ſo hard as that of the men their food is leſs expenſive. 

The jailor does not here, as is too frequently the practice in other 
places, levy contributions on misfortune and miſery. Nothing is de- 
manded on the priſoner's entrance into prifon, or on his quitting it 
nothing for particular indulgences to the individual. 

I be ſmallneſs of the ſalary of certain ſituations in Europe ſeems to 
authoriſe thoſe who fill them in the exactions by which they increaſe their 


revenue, 
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revenue; and it is difficult for perſons of higher rank, whole office it is 
to ſuperintend their conduct, to make rigid enquiries where they know 
the ſubaltern has not the ſalary; to provide the neeeſſaries of life. 

The rapacious exactions to Which I allude, are exerciſed by perſons of 
the vileſt condition in ſociety.; and they are often levied as an indemnity 
for the contempt and hatred which thoſe perſons encounter. 

But here, where no priſoner is ever put in irons; where blows and 


and even ill language is ſtrictly forbidden to all perſons Wwho approach 


them; where the whole economy of the priſon tends to make it a ſcene 
of reform; the office of jailor never wounds the delicay of the moſt ho- 
nourable characters. The ſalaries are very ſufficient, even of the under 
jailors; the daily viſits of the inſpectors are a complete check upon the 
jailors, and not only excludes all exaction, but produces conſtant evidence 
that none can exiſt in the priſons. 

Every priſoner has a ſmall book in which are entered the bargains 
made in his preſence for his labour, and the amount of the produce; and 
againſt this, his debts for the expences of his trial, the fine to which he 
is condemned, the ſum to be paid for the uſe and deſtruction of his tools, 
his clothes, and his board; and the account is audited and paſſed every 
three months in the preſence of the inſpectors. A copy of the account 
is entered in a general regiſter; and is alſo paſſed every three months. 

The produce of the labour is paid into the treaſury of the county, 
which thus becomes the banker of the priſoner, to prevent the ſuſpicions 
that would ariſe if the jailor held the money in his hands. The jailor, in 
fact, is no more than the agent between the convict and his employer; 
and the price of labour in the priſon is the ſame as out of doors; and the 
inſpectors take care that no fraud is practiſed upon the convicts. | 

The jailor purchaſes the proviſions in the preſence of the inſpectors. 
A certain quantity is allowed to each priſoner, and is weighed out before 
the cook, who is himſelf a convict, and is paid by his fellow priſoners for 
his labour. 

To theſe precautions of inceſſant inſpection, and of the ample falary 
of the jailors, which removes the temptation to fraud on their part, is 

joined 
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joined the powerful controul of public opinion. The humanity and in- 
flexible probity of the inſpectors is ſo manifeſt, their deſire of the wel- 


fare of the convicts is fo unequivocal; and their care that no' injuſtice be 


done them ſo conſtant, that to rob them would appcar in the public eye 
à more deteſtable crime than any other ſpecies of robbery. 

The rooms in which the priſoners ſleep are on the firſt floor; each 
toom contains ten or twelve bedſteads, farmiſhed with mattraſſes, ſheets, 
and a ſufficiency of covering; and every priſoner has a bed to himſelf. 
Each room is well aired and well lighted. The priſoners quit their cham- 
bers at day-break, and do not return till the hour of going to bed. They 
are then ſhut up without light. When the weather is ſevere, a little fire 
zs allowed them; the whole of the building being vaulted, there is no 
danger of their burning it down; and if they ſhould be tempted to ſet 
fire to their beds, they would do no more than ſubje& themſelves to 
periſh, and if _ eſcaped would be obliged to pay for the miſchicf 
done. 

_ »Every morning, before the convicts go to work, they are obliged to 

waſh their hands and face. In ſummer they bathe twice a month, in a 
bath made for that uſe in the middle of the court. They are regularly 
ſhaved twice a week; and the barber, who is alſo a convict, is paid out 
of the fifteen pence per day deducted out of cach priſoner's labour. Their 
linen is changed twice a week. | | 

All heavy work is done in the courts; and light trades are followed in 
rooms on the ſame floor with their chambers, but in a ſeperate part of 
the building. They are not ſhut in while they work; but each is under 
the ſuperintendance of the reſt. - There are ſeldom more than five or 
ſix in one of theſe ſhops. 

The under jailors, of whom there are four to each priſon, are obliged 
to be continually in the courts, chambers, or corridors; in fine, among 
the priſoners. 

All converſation is prohited the priſoners, beyond what neceſſarily 
ariſes in the purſuit of their occupations. They are forbidden to reproach 
each other with their crimes, or even to ſpeak of the cauſe of their im- 
priſonment. The ſame filence is impoſed upon them at table. Their 

breakfaſt 
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breakfaſt and ſupper is a pudding of flour made from Indian corn, with 
which they eat treacle. At dinner, each is ſerved” with half a pound of 
meat, half a pound of bread, and vegetables. Their drink is always 
water. Never, on any pretence, are they permitted to taſte fermented 
liquors, not even ſmall beer. All ſuch liquors are prohibited; and the 
prohibition is religiouſly obſerved. ' The excitement produced by fer- 
mented liquors is momentary, and decertful; and as it would heat the 
Juices of the convict, would conſequently interfere with the fyſtem of 
temperance through Which it is intended to effect a change in his diſ- 
poſition. The healthy vigour which is neceſſary for him, will be de- 
rived from the ſubſtantial but moderate food that is given him. Peals of 
laughter, ſongs, and ſhouts, are prohibited; not only as they would be 
inconvenient and diſagreeable in the priſon, but becauſe they diſtarb the 
tranquillity which is to be cultivated and encreaſed in the priſoner's tem- 
P 

When a convict violates a regulation of tlie priſon, he is admoniſhed 
for the firſt offence by the inſpector, the jailor, or the under jailor. If 
he repeats his offence, he 1s ſent into ſolitary confinement. This is a 
puniſhment which the jailor may himſelf inflict; but in every ſuch caſe 
he is obliged inſtantly to ſend an account of it to the inſpector. 

When a convict is idle, and will not work, he is ſent into ſolitary con- 
ſinement; and this puniſhment is the greater, becauſe he muſt redeem 
the time he has loſt when he returns to labour, as the expences of the 
houſe are charged againſt him even for the time of his ſolitary confine- 
ment. | | 

The four under jailors are all the night on duty; two of whom are in 
the room ſet apart for the inſpectors, and the other two walk continually 
in the corridors. When there is any extraordinary noiſe, they waken the 
jailor, with whom they proceed to the chamber whence the noiſe comes, 
and conduct the offenders to the ſolitary cells. Such caſes are very rare. 
It perhaps does not happen four times a year that priſoner is puniſhed ; . 
and no other puniſhment is inflicted in the priſon but ſolitary confine-- 


ment. 
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The jailors and under-jailors, are not permitted to have either arms or 
dogs. They are even forbidden to carry a ſmall ſtick, leaſt in a moment 
of anger they ſhould/ſtrike a priſoner,” and the tranquillity ſo much culti- 
vated, and from which ſo much is expected, be diſturbed. An under 
jailor who is found drunk, or who' treats a prifoner a ſecond time with 
unprovoked rigour, is immediately diſcharged. | 

The inſpectors take occaſion to converſe with the priſoners ; they en- 
deavour to become acquainted with them; they give them advice and 
conſolation, and labour to reconcile them to their own conſciences. 
Theſe converſations are not too frequent, leſt they ſhould produce the 
leſs effect. The appearance of the priſoners is generally calm and ſerious; 
it has nothing of that hard inſolence, or the malignant ſcow!, or the 
mean ſervility, that we find in the prifoners of n A priſoner hert 
is at once reſerved and reſpectful. 

The female convicts are in a wing ſeparated ſrom the dwelling of the 
men. They are ſuffered to mingle with women that are priſoners for 
e indulgence that is never granted the men. It is ſuppoſed that 
the example of women of a better order will tend to correct the manner 
of the depraved; and this is true; for in that ſex modeſty and an honeſt 
ſhame have always an influence which men, when they are once per- 
verted, do not feel. | 

Waſhing is the only labour carried on in the, court belonging. to the 
women, of which they otherwiſe make uſe at their pleaſure. The num- 
ber of female convicts ſeldom exceeds five or ſix. Silence is leſs rigidly 
exacted from them; and they are not fo ſtrictly guarded as the men. 
One of them cooks for the reſt; and they wait on cach other in ficknels ; ; 
but ſickneſs is rare among them. | 

The new economy introduced into the * has made a material 
change relative to diſeaſes. Formerly there were from two hundred and 
ſixty to three hundred and twenty patients, afflicted with the itch, in 
one quarter; and in the ſame interval, under the new ſyſtem, they do 
not amount to forty. This aſtoniſhing; difference is ſolely to be attribut- 
ed to the change of economy. Formerly the licence that reigned in the 

priſons 
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priforis/was the 'conſtint ocetion of filthinels, drunkenneſs, quarrels, arid 
diſguſting diſcaſes. At pteſent there are no patients in the priſons, but 
ſome afflicted with the rheumatiſm, or the effect of accidents. In the 
four laſt — only two -priſoners have Sec v — died of the fraall- 
po 24 nab aye 19% an, „hen Bf652 
If the Hiſcrder 19 not contagious, Gs patios; is attided! in his chan. 
ber; but if contagion ĩs apprehended, he is put in a room by himſelf. 
Every Sunday morning the priſoncts attend a ſermon, preached 5 a 
miniſter, whoſe' zeal leads him to the priſon ;/ nor is it inquired to what 
ſect he belongs. Liberty of conſeience is as unreſtricted in the priſons 
as it is chroughout Permiſylvania. Vet as the inhabitants of the ſtate arc 
almoſt all of them Chriſtians, a chapter i 18 read to the priſoners from the 
Bible. The ſermons in general turn more on morality than doctrinal 
points, and are applicable to the ſituation of the convicts. All the priſon- 
ets, of every kind and both ſexes, attend the ſervice, excepting thoſe who 
are condemned to ſolitary confinement. In the evening there is another 
ſermon: ; and pious books are given to thoſe who requeſt it. | 
The ſuperintendance of the adminiſtration of the priſon is committed 
to twelve inſpectors... Six of theſe are replaced by a new clection every 
ſix months, amd the election is made by the inſpectors themſelves. The 
elections are thus frequent, that the duty, which is very painful 1 in its 
nature, may not fall too heavily on individuals. But an inſpector may 
be continued in office beyond his term, with his own conſent. 
The inſpectots meet every week; and two of them, who have the ad- 
ditional title of vifftors, are obliged at leaſt to make two viſits in eight 
days to the priſons. There is ſcarcely a day paſſes i in which they do not 
make their viſit; and frequently ſome who are not on that duty do the 
ſame, The inſpectors are for the moſt part Quakers; and it is not. to be 
forgotten, that it is to the ſoeiety of Quakers that the public is indebted 
for the eſtabliſhment; protection, and ſucceſs of the new ſyſtem. 
21Eg/once*of theſe people. whoſe name is Cares Lowxxs, is to be 
given the largeſt ſhare of the honour of this great reform: The opinions 


et Becenzu and Howard eafliy took root in his humane heart, It 
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awas he who animated his brethren with zeal for the enlightened fyſem 
of theſe great men; it was he Who cxhorted a change in the priſons 
who propoſed to fubſtitute humanity, joined to firmneſs, for fetters and 
1 —who ſuffered bimſclf to be treated as a wild vidionary, without 
being turned aſide from his purſuit, perfectly confiding in the ſucceſs of 
his labour. It Was he whoſe. unwearied zeal gained over to his cauſe 
whoever was neceflary to its protection; who obtained from the legiſla- 
ture thoſe, Jaws, I will not only ſay that humanity claimed, but that juſ- 
tioe and an enlarged policy demanded. In a word, it is he who conſents. 
at every election to be an inſpector, and is indeed the principal agent of 
that great work of reaſon and humanity. May nn — 
dee eee of een ene 280 

be judges at firſt oppoſed this reform; except one — —— he. 
younger than the zeſt, and deſpairing leſs of the human character, em- 
braced the reform with ardour. He aſſociated himſelf to the labours of 
Caleb Lownes, aiding him with the advice of a man verkd in juriſpru- 
dence; and, having ſhared the difficulties, he deferved to ſhare in the 
glories of the undertaking. The name of this judge was WILLIAM 
BRaproRD. He was at that time the attorney-gencral of Pennſylva- 
nia, and was afterwards, the attorney-general of the United States. He 
died lately, . honoured with the ie n And. torn of his fellow- 
citizens. . 

This is an — * I — then more Ar den 40 3 memory, as 
it includes no cenſure on the other judges. While they withheld their 
fanction from the reform, they were influenced, by dowbts of its efficacy ; 
and they were prompt in aiding the plan, when they were.conyingcd of 
their miſtake; nor were they to be deterred by the opinion they had pre- 
viouſly given; — a conduct that will not be thought little of, by thoſe who 
have had occaſion, to contemplate the operations of ſalf· lor. 

The priſons, under the new regulations, are ſuhject to the ſuperin- 
tendance of the mayor of Philadelphia, and judges appointed for that pur- 
poſe. They form a committee, whoſe duty it is to viſit the priſons once 
in every quarter. The ſame duty is impoſed upon the; governor of the 

4 ſtate 
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ſtate of W che judges of the n. n courts, ui the” 
grand juries. ha * mod . 

Theſ numerous viſits are ordained by the gitar, to enſure the 
ſucceſs of this humane plan, by watching over the interior econorny of 
the priſons, / if it were even poſiible for the zeal of the inſpectors to relax. 
They have proved, howevet, à rcompence for the trouble they have oe. 
caſloned; they demioriſtrated the value of tlie ne ſyſtem; and induced 
the friends of humanity to overcome the obſtacles, that in every county 
are thrown ih the way _ men who devote 1 to the overtlirow- 
ang of abuſes. * | 

The inſpectors have the right to pee petitions to tlie governor, for 
the pardon of criminals; which they never fail to uſe, When they are 
convinced of the amendment of the conviR, and of his having acquired 
a capital by his labour, or of having means of fubſiſtence among his 
friends. 


The governor of Pennſylvania never refuſes a pardon, on the petition 
of the inſpectors; even a murderer may hope to obtain it, although, in 
that caſe, it is never granted, unleſs the petition is figned by the relations 
and friends of the perſon murdered. The inſpeRors ſeldom preſent peti- 
tions in behalf of convicts of that claſs ; they even uſe their prerogative 
with moderation for all others; but every priſoner knows that it may be 
employed for him, and his heart, warmed by hope, feels an intereſt in 
his becoming a better man. Who that is without hope, and without 
fear, was ever happily influenced in his conduct? 

When priſoners are diſcharged, they receive the amount of the ſavings 
of their labour in money, if the inſpectors are perſuaded that they will 
make a good uſe of it, or in clothes, when the inſpectors have not that 
confidence. Sometimes convicts diſpoſe of the ſavings of their labour, 
while they are ſtill in priſon, in the maintaining their families. Such is 
the admirable effects of the new ſyſtem, that of a hundred convicts diſ- 
charged, either in conſequence of pardons, or at the expiration of the 
term of their ſentence, there are not two committed for new crimes ; 
under the ancient ſyſtem, the priſons were filled with old and known of- 
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fenders, * like the .criminals in Europe, left their priſons every time 
with newly acquired vices, and availed themſelves of their liberty only to 
commit ne depredations, and were again, led back aun, till — 
| terminated their wretched lives on the ſcaffold. 1,11 
I will here give a table of the number and cleſcs of convide for. the 
| four laſt years of the ancient ſyſtem, and the ſour firſt of the new. 
| It would be a very deſireable thing to: add a table o the crimes com 
mitted, and the ſentences paſſed, in the four years immediately preceding 
the amelioration of the penal code; but the, regiſters. of the priſons were 
carried off by the perſon who at that time had the cuſtody of them. 
It was not till the year 1790, that the law was paſſed that gave the 
new ſyſtem to the priſons; and it was not till 1791, that it was a in 
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| OBSERVATIONS oN THE. FOREGOIN G TABLE. 


I. In the four firſt of the eight years named in the table, criminals 
. committed to the priſons of Philadelphia, only from the county 


and city of Philadelphia; in the four laſt years, criminals were were ſent from 


: | hy +: part of Pennſylvania- to the priſons of Philadelphia. 


Of the three hundred and twenty-one convicts that were Wa 


4 f ad white men in the firſt period of four years, one hundred and thirty- 


one were Iriſh, and eighty-four Engliſh or Scotch. In the laſt period of 
four years, of one hundred and thirty-five convicts that were white men, 


- | ninety-two. were Iriſh, and nineteen Engliſh: or Scotch. The Iriſh, 


* 


— 


& | therefore;/in- both periods, were more chan two-thirds of the foreigners, 
and nearly the half of the whole number of priſoners ; and part of the 


priſoners concealing the name of their country, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 


there were more Iriſh than were entered as ſuch in the regiſter. 


3. In the firſt period of four years, ſeventy-three criminals were con- 


£ victed of new:crimes, after having been diſcharged, and ſome of theſe 


even for the fiſth- and ſixth time; while five only, belonging to the 


laſt period. of four 1 were convicted of new crimes after Sow dif- 
charged. 


4. Unider both the 43 and the new Hſtem, crimes 3 15 MAY 


| plied in Philadelphia and its environs, in a proportion greatly exceeding 


that of all the reſt of the ſtate of Pennſylvania. | 


In the four ycars, therefore, of the new ſyſtem, more Gn two bun- 


dred have been reſtored as uſeful perſons to ſociety, who, under the old 


ſyſtem, and under a penal code of laws reſembling that of almoſt every 
ſtate of Europe, were deſtined. either to be the ſcourge of their fellow 
creatures, or to be kept ſecluded from mend, or to be delivered over to 


violent deaths. 


Criminals were not ouly rendered more uſeful, but were in reality more 


ſeverely puniſhed. The greater part of them would have readily, in the 
firſt inſtance, preferred death to jolitary confinement ; ; and all were in- 


finitely more ſatisfied with the diſorder and Vice * the old priſons, than 
6 with 
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'with the humane and juſt, but uniform and ſteady adminiſtration of the 
new. It is in deſpite of themſelves that they are reſtored to ſociety; but 
how much reaſon have they and their ſamilies to be grateful to the legiſ- 
lature that has ſnatched them from their miſeries? I refer ſuch of my 


readers as would know more of this intereſting ſubject to my former 
work, from which I have been able at Nerve to 090 a very n 


© LAWS RELATIVE TO THE POLICE. | 
| The laſt law relative to the regulation of the poor was paſſed m the year 


2 


1771. It appoints overſeers of the poor, both in Philadelphia and other 
cities of the ſtate. It ordains the levying of taxes for their proviſion; re- 


commends the eſtabliſhment of houſes of induſtry; and regulates the 
manner of removing poor families who become burthenſomme, and have 
not acquired the right of being relieved in the cit where they reſide. 

The right of being relieved is acquired by a year's reſidenoe; and pay- 

ment, during that time, of the poor rates. Domeſtics and apprentices 
acquire the right ſimply by a year's reſidenee.”” All perſons who have 
not acquired the right, and are declared by/the overſcers of the poor to 
be in danger of becoming chargeable to the city, are conveyed to the 
place of their birth; the overſcers of the poor of which place are to reim- 
durſe the city that has thus conveyed them the expences of the journey. 
Every father or mother, grandfather or grandmother, or child, of poor 
perſons not able to gain their livelichood, is obliged to provide for them, 
if they have the means, on the penalty of five dollars and a half for every 
month that they negle& this ſacred duty. An appeal is allowed to the 
court of juſtices of the peace, from the ſentence of the aan of the 
poor, who, in the firſt inſtance, decides in ſuch caſes. ' 

A law of Pennſylvania, paſſed in 1789, gave every foreigner, although 
not a reſident in America, the right of acquiring and poſſeſſing every ſpe- 
cies of property, as if he were a member of the ſtate. This law, which 
was to be in ſoree only for two years, was renewed at the end of that pe- 


nod, and no doubt will continue to be renewed till it is declared perma- 


nent. 
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nent! "This law defeth6s- to be placed among the moſt enlightened and 
hes tic of the ſtate of Pennfylvania, and will, no doubt, induce foreign 
ers to ſettle in that fine country, in preference'to every othe.. 
The laws relative to the Indian natives, that were paſſed by the aſſem- 
blies of Pennſylvanla, were characteriſed by the ſoreſight and equity 
which governed William Penn in all his tranſactions with-thoſe people ; 
but by the federal conſtitution, the congreſs only can paſs laws relatrve 
to the commerce of the ſeyeral ſtates v with forcign nations, in which de- 
ſcription the Indians are compriſed.” ' Pennſylvania,” therefore, fince it 
was andependent; has no particular law: on that ſubject itt. 
Liberty of conſcience is more compleat in Pennſylvania than in any of 
| ths other ſtates. It was ſo in the birtiwof the colony; yet, by; a law: of 
1708, the inhabitants were compelled' to profeſs a belief in Jeſus Chriſt, 
in the Holy. Ghoſt, and the Seriptures. This profeſſion was neceſſary to 
place an inhabitant of the ſtate out of the reach of. perſecution, The 
f oonſtitution adopted :at the beginning of the reyolution gave wider 
lmits to liberty — and finally, the conſtitution made in 1700 
declares, that evtry man has a natural right, of which he Hannot be 
juſtly depri ved to worſhip: God according to the di ctates of his on con- 
ſcience ; that no man can juſtly be | compelled. to obſerve any form of 
worſhip, vor to incur any expence for puble, worſhip; that no human 
authority tan, on any:pretence, force 7 the conſciences of men; and that 
no preſerenet᷑ can be given by la w to any particular ſorm of worſhip,” It 
adds, that every nan, acknowledging the exiſtence of God, and a 
future ſtate: of: rewards. and; 0074 wer MX ou . any office in n 
rr of Pennfylranja. A. ib ent nes . A vo e Arriom 
In fact, there is noſtote in nes ibi rin and its mini- 
ſters have leſs influence than in this ſtate; its miniſters here, as 
Orhere! elſe n are willing enough to erect themſelves into a body, N to 
influence the public ohinion/ but the number that ſayour their 
5 ſo mall that it can ſcarcely be ſaid to exiſt. Hen . JO" TO 
The laws that enjoin the: obſervatiom of Sunday, E 
req aniß than in any of / tho: northern ſtates, becauſe they ure more 


reaſonable , 
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reaſunable and moderate. They prohibit merely the ſelling of goods in 
an open ſhop, or in the markets; following the chace ; or attending any 
public diverſion. The law which prohibits games of hazard, and the 
fighting of game-cocks, are punctually obeyed, becauſe it is agreeable to 
the manners and taſte of the people; but that which impoſes a penalty 
of three quarters of a dollar for drunkenneſs is far from being ſo ſtrictly 
obſerved. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE MILITARY. 


The law regulating the militia was paſſed in 1793. Every male, from 
the age of cightcen to that of forty-five, is in fact a ſoldier of the ſtate, 
The captain of the company in the diſtrict enrolls every young man who 
attains the age of cighteen : a notice, which is ſerved upon him by a ſub- 
altern of the company, is the only form required to enter him in the mi- 
litia, in which he remains till he is five and forty. The profeſſions 
which exempt males from this ſervice are nearly the fame as thoſe that 
give the ſame exemption in the other ſtates. White men who are do- 
meſtics hired for a term, and apprentices, are exempt during the term 
of their engagement, except in the caſe of ati actual invaſion. The mi- 
litia is compoſed of diviſions, brigades, regiments, battalions, and com- 
panies. The brigades are formed of regiments, and never exceed eight, 
nor are leſs than two; regiments are compoſed of two battalions; and 
cach battalion of four companies, which, according to the population of 
the canton, may be compoſed of any number, from forty to eighty men. 
Every battalion has a company of grenadiers, and another of rifle- men. 
A company of artillery, and a body of cavalry are attached to every divi- 
ſion. A diviſion compriſes the militia of two or three counties, accord- 
ing to their population; and each county forms one brigade or more, 
as it is more or leis populous. A diviſion is commanded by a major- 
general; a brigade, by a brigadier-general; a regiment, by a lieutenant» 
colonel; a battalion, by a major; and a company, by a captain, lieute- 
nant, and. enſign. Beſide the ſtaff-officers of the regiments, a brigadier- 
general inſpeRs the diviions. The general officers are appointed by the 

Vol. II. Yy governor ; 
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governor ; the licutenant-colonels appoint their own majors ; they are 
themſelves, as well as the captains, lieutenants, and enſigns, choſen by 
the ſoldiers, and non- commiſſioned officers of the regiment, battalion, or 
company, in which the vacancy happens. The commiſſion of the officers 
is only for ſeven years. Every man enrolled in the militia, officer or 


private, trooper or ſoot- ſoldier, muſt provide himſelf with arms and 


equipage, under the penalty of a fine. When the commanding officer 
of a regiment declares a man not to be in a condition to comply with 
this requiſition, he is ſupplied with arms by the ſtate. The militia aſ- 
ſembles twice in the year, either by companies or regiments. 

The other articles of this voluminous law regulate the manner in 
which the ſervice of the militia is to be performed its pay, when em- 
ployed by the ſtate or the union, which pay is ſix dollars per month for 
each ſoldier. They determine the fines for every ſpecies of offence; the 
manner in which courts martial are to be compoſed and ſummoned. They 
apportion relief to every officer and ſoldier wounded in the ſervice, and 
to the widows and children of the ſlain. When the militia i employed 
in the ſervice of the union, it is ſubject to the laws of the Congreſs; but 
offences committed by individuals are taken cogniſance of by courts mar- 
tial compoſed of its own body. 

The ſtate of Pennſylvania includes twenty-three counties, and the mili- 
tia is computed at a hundred or a hundred and ten thouſand men. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE ADMINISTRATION. 


Although the interior navigation of the State of Pennſylvania has not 
made fuch progreſs as that of New York, it is not for want of wiſdom 
and foreſight in the government. A law of 1778 declares the rivers Suſ- 
quehannah and Delaware, and all the rivers and crecks falling into them, 


to be public and free navigations, and places them under the guardian- 


ſhip and protection of the government. It prohibits the creating any 
new obſtacle to navigation, and enjoins the removal of all old ones. The 
fame regulations were made ſucceſſively for the rivers Monongahela and 
Youghiogany, and all others in the State of Pennſylvania. Commiſſioners 

were 
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were appointed to enquire and make reports concerning the means of re- 
moving all obſtructions to the interior navigation, and to make commu- 
nication by canals between the great rivers or lakes. The ſeveral com- 
panies who undertook to facilitate the navigation on the rivers, or to cut 
canals, were raiſed into corporations, and aided either by premiums from 
the ſtate, or by an authority to eſtabliſh tolls on the navigations or canal: 
they formed; ſometimes the ſtate even gave them permiſſion to raile 
money by lottery. In many of theſe undertakings the ſums granted by | 
the legiſlature were expended with utility to the ſtate, by compleating 
the work. In others, they were miſemployed ; ſchemes being adopted 
without a ſufficient examination of their obſtacles. But the legiſlature 
cauſes an annual return to be made to them of the condition and pro- 
greſs of theſe works; and it is not to be doubted that in a few years the 
interior navigation of Pennſylvania will be carried to the higheſt degree 
of perfection. We may reaſonably expect to ſee Lake Erie and the 
River Ohio communicate with the Suſquehannäh and the Delaware. 
The number of land-carriages that would ſtill, from invincible obſtacles 
to navigation, in ſome parts be neceſſary would in fact be few, and their 
length greatly diminiſhed. The numberleſs creeks of Pennſylvania, 
cleared of the obſtacles to navigation, would afford for all the produc- 
tions of the interior part of the country a ſure, ſpeedy, and cheap con- 
veyance to the great rivers and lakes of the ſtate. 

The roads are made and kept in repair by a levy on the townſhips.  A- 
ſurveyor of the roads is choſen by the townſhip. When a new road is to 
be made, the ſurveyors of the ſeveral townſhips, through which it is to 
be carried, ſuperintend its completion, and they have authority to levy a 
tax for this purpoſe on the lands. The tax muſt not exceed fix ſhillings 
and ſix-· pence in the pound of the annual income of the land, according 
to the valuation made for the levying of other taxes. Before the taxes 
for the roads can be raiſcd, they are to receive the ſanction of two juſtices 
of the peace of the county ; and the general court of juſtices of the peace 
take cognizance of all diſputes that ariſe on the ſubject of this tax. 

The furveyors are choſen annually ; and receive five per cent on the 

152 tax, 
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tax, and are paid beſides eighteen dollars per day when they are actually 
employed in the duties of their office. They hire labourers for the 
roads; for the law which regulates this matter diſpenſed with all per- 
ſonal ſervice on the high roads. They buy all the materials for making 
and repairing the roads; and their accounts are audited and ſigned every 
year by four commiſſioners choſen by the electors of the townſhip. 

This law, the principal proviſions of which took place in 1772, was 
made only for ſeven years, but has ſince been conſtantly renewed at its 
expiration. Some of the clauſes have from time to time been altered ; 
the modifications however are included in the above ſtatement. 

The roads of Pennſylvania are in general better than thoſe of the other 
ſtates ; eſpecially the roads between the moſt populous towns. The 
bridges are alſo conſtrued in a more ſolid manner. The road 
from Philadelphia to Lancaſter, made by an incorporated company, is 
not indeed fo good as the turnpike roads of England, but it is in very 
good condition; and, although the tolls are ſo high that a broad-wheelcd 
waggon pays nearly two dollars and a half between theſe two cities, 
which is a diſtance of ſixty- ſix miles, no complaint is made, becauſe the 
waggons require only half the horſes they did before the road was made 
a turnpike, and perform the journey in half the time. The company 
that conſtructed this road is very flouriſhing; the ſhares, which at the 
firſt ſubſcription coſt three hundred dollars each, produce between eight 
and nine per cent, and bear a premium in their price. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO FINANCE. 


The law which regulates taxes was pafſed in 1795. Since the year 
1789 no new taxes have been raifed in Pennſylvania for the ſtate, there 
being no other than taxes levied for the interior uſes of the counties and. 
cities; but the principles on which the county rates are determined and 
levied, would in all probability be followed in any tax that it _ be 
neceſſary ta levy for the ſtate. | 

The inhabitants of every county ele& three nenen who re- 
main three years in office, except that one goes out every year by rotatibn, 

and 
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and a new commiſſioner ſucceeds him. The inhabitants of every town- 
ſhip ele, every three ycars, an aſſeſſor and two aſſiſtants, to apportion 
the rates impoſed on the townſhip. The aſſeſſors make a return every 
three years to the commiſſioners of the county, of the names and dwell- 
ings (where it is poſſible) of the proprietors of lands, occupied or not occu- 
pied, and of the lands not yet cleared, and of the houſes and ſpots of ground 
belonging to the town; of all the inhabitants of the townſhip, marking 


their ſeveral employments, profeſſions, or conditions; and alſo a hit of all 


horſes and horned cattle above four years old, with a valuation of them; 
and finally, an eſtimate of the proportion of the tax that may be laid reſpec- 
tively on all owners of perſonal and real property The commiſſioners of 
the county examine and compare all the liſts ; and have authority to make 
alterations in the taxes, provided they do not alter the relative valuations 
of the ſeveral properties in the ſame townſhip. The aſſeſſment made in 
conſequence of theſc returns by the commiſſioners, forms the rule for the 
levying the taxes for the three ſucceeding years. The commiſſioners are 
never to lay more on the land than one per cent of their computed value. 
When they are obliged to carry the tax on land to the full extent of one 
per cent, they are to levy the following taxes:—on every freeman, with- 
out apparent employment, from half a dollar to ten dollars; on every 
labourer, a ſum not exceeding two dollars ; on every vintner, ſhopkeeper, 
or retailer of goods, from half a dollar to five dollars; on every broker, 
banker, merchant, lawyer, and phyſician, from one dollar to ten; on all 
other profeſſions, from one quarter of a dollar to eight dollars; on every 
proprietor of ſlaves, a dollar for each ſlave. All the taxes that are not 
laid on land are regulated by that tax, and conſequently diminifh in 
proportion as the tax on R 7 meat? one per cent, which is its 
maximum. 

The quantity of taxes bing; beet the commiſſioners iſſue an 
order to the aſſeſſors to apportion and levy them on the individuals; but 
an appeal lies to the commiſſioners from their aflefſment. The tenants 
of the land are reſponſible for the tax on land, but are authoriſed to de- 
duct it from the rent. Lands not cleared are fubje& to the tac; and it 

TROP the 
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the proprietor is not to be found, or does not pay the tax during three 


ſucceſſive years; the commiſſioners may order as much of the land to be 
ſold as is neceſſary for the payment of the arrears. 
The commiſſioners of the county appoint the receivers of the county, 
and the collectors of the townſhips. Each commiſſioner is paid one 
dollar and a third for every day that he is AE W in his office: 
the aſſeſſors one dollar. 

The expence of the aſſeſſment and collection for the whole ſtate is 
eſtimated at ten thouſand dollars. The collectors are generally paid five 


per cent on the collection. The treaſurer of the committee is paid a dol- 


lar for every hundred pounds which he receives and pays. 
The law bas proviſions for the exact levying of the taxes; and impoſes 
reſponſibitity on the collectors and other officers ; and impoſes fines for 


neglect or fraud in the diſcharge of their duty. 


The ſtate, as I have obſerved, levies no new taxes. Its old "6.2 are— 


on marriages, taverns, and public ſales by authority, amounting annually 
from twelve to thirteen thouſand dollars. The legiſlature ſuppreſſed, in 


1795, the tax on carriages, and ſome other taxes, which were formerly 
impoſed for the ſervice of the ſtate. | 


The annual expenditure of the ſtate amounts to about an hundred and 


thirty thouſand dollars; it conſiſts of the ſalary of the governor, the ſe- 


cretary and other officers of ſtate, and of the judges; the expence of 
the courts of circuit; the falary of the treaſurer and his clerks; the ex- 
pence of the office for the ſale of lands; the appointments of the mem- 
bers of the ſenate, and the houſe of repreſentatives ; the ſalaries of ſome 
other civil officers; and the pay of ſome militia officers. 

The revenues which, with the old duties, enable the ſtate to provide 
for its expenditure without additional taxes, conſiſt in the intereſt of a 
capital accruing from the ſale of lands, for the moſt part placed in the 


banks. This capital amounts at preſent to one million five hundred 


thouſand dollars; a million of which is in the bank of Pennſylvania, 
and five. hundred thouſand in that of the United States. Theſe 
P according to the dividends of the reſpective 

banks; 
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banks; but it may be ſtated to be from nine to ten per cent. Arrears of 
duties, and arrears of purchaſe· money for the public lands, form another 
branch of the revenue of the ſtate. The arrears of every kind come in 
very flowly. Several contradictory laws ſerve as an excuſe to the credi- 
tors of the ſtate for default of payment. Theſe are alſo protected by 
members of the legiſlature, who have a perſonal intereſt in the delay. 
The government of Pennſylvania is indeed unwilling to employ its force, 
eſpecially for the recovery of arrears. There are two inſtances which 
will ſufficiently ſhow the backwardneſs of the government ta compel the 
payment of the impoſts. There are ten auctioneers eſtabliſhed. at Phila- 
delphia for public ſales. Six of theſe have punctually paid the duties 
impoſed upon ſuch ſales; the other four have not even condeſeended to 
give an account of their ſales. The law enjoins every man of eighteen 
years of age to ſerve as a militia-man ; and impoſesa fine of a dollar every 
time that he is abſent from the meeting of his regiment, and a fine of 
twelve dollars per month for all the time that he is abſent when his regi- 
ment 1s on ſervice. The defaulters are ſo numerous, that no other fund 
but the fines due for offences are ſet aſide for the expence of the militia ; 
and the fines are ſo ill paid, that at preſent there is a deficiency of more 
than one hundred thouſand dollars. It is to be expected, however, that 
the ſtate will in future be more rigorous in the collection of its revenues; 
the neceſſity of this rigour begins to be felt, and circumſtances are more 
favourable than heretofore for its exerciſe. 
The debts due to the ſtate, from individuals, for arrears, and from the 
Union for certain ſums advanced, and for which. the Union is reſpon- 
ſible, amounted, in the beginning of 1797, by the ſtatement. of the 
treaſury, to nine hundred and twenty-four thouſand five hundred and 
forty-four dollars ſeven- tenths. Pennſylvania has alſo ſeveral other 


claims on the treaſury of the United States, for expences im on be- 
half of the Union. 4 


By the balance ſtruck by the commiſſioners of the cam the ſtate 


of Pennſylvania 3 is debtor for the ſum of ſeven thouſand ſeyen, Bude 


and nine dollars. . 
Certain 
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Certain duties, that were formerly the perquiſite of the ſecretary of 


ſtate and other public officers, have been purchaſed by the legiſlature, 
and are become part of the public revenue. There are other duties at- 


tached as perquiſites to other officers, which the legiſlature will gradually, 


your ty" the A means, Wee to the public ere 


| LAWS RESPECT ING THE SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The laws that regulate the ſale of public lands are deemed better in 
9 than in any other of the ſtates. 

Before the revolution, the property of the lands belonged to the go- 
vernor; that is to ſay, to the family of William Penn. The congreſs 
of Pennſylvania paſſed a law in 1779, which transferred the property to 
the Rate, giving the family of Penn, for indemnity, the ſum of a hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, and leaving them in poſſeſſion 
of the lands they poſſeſſed as their own proper eſtates. The lands which 
became the property of the ſtate were immenſe. They were various 
enormous tracts that William Penn and his heirs had purchaſed of the 
Indians ; parcels of which they ſold for their own profit. A law in 1781, 
which eſtabliſhed an office called the land- ice, enjoined the poſſeſſors 
of warrants (which were orders from the ſurveyor- general of the ſtate to 
his deputy, to meaſure out a certain tract of land, and were a kind of 
evidence of the purchaſe of the eſtate), obtained under the old govern- 
ment, to bring them to the land- office, where they were annulled, if the 
purchaſe- money had not been paid. In 1783, the aſſembly ſet aſide a 
large tract of land in the weſt of its territory, and to the north of the 
Ohio, to be diſpoſed of, for certain billets which the troops of Pennſyl- 
vania had received during the war for their pay, and whoſe current value 


was greatly below the ſums for which they were iſſued. The billets were 


to be taken in payment for the lands at their nominal value; and theſe 
nds were called, and indeed continue to be known by the name of, 
depreciation lands. The affembly alſo ſet aſide another tract of land, to 
the north of thoſe I have juſt named, called donation lands, becauſe they 


Were 
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were to be given as a reward to the officers and ſoldiers of the militia of 
Pennſylvania, in certain portions, according to their rank. It was not, 
however, till 1785, that theſe lands were actually put up to ſale; and 
then they were put up ſucceſſively, in various parcels, at different prices, 
and on different conditions. The acquiſitions made from the Indians in 
- 1788 were, by the nature of the lands, divided into two claſſes—thoſe 
to the weſt of the Allegany mountains were offered to fale for ten pounds 
for a hundred acres; thoſe to the caſt of the mountains, being inferior in 
quality, for three pounds ten ſhillings. 

The quantity of lands offered to fale, and the ſcarcity or plenty of 
money, taken relatively, cauſed the price the afſembly of Pennſylvania 
put upon the land and even the conditions of fale to fluctuate, inde- 
pendently of the quality of the land. Lots at one time amounted only 
to two hundred acres, while a prohibition exiſted to demand a warrant 
for more than two ſuch lots; afterwards lots were extended to a 
thouſand acres, without any reſtriction on the number that an in- 
dividual might acquire. The price has varied, from fourteen dollars 
for an hundred acres to twenty-ſix and fifty-three. In certain pur- 
chaſes, the billets of the ſtate were received in payment; in others, 
and particularly ſince the year 1793, they were not ſo. The laſt ſales to 
the north of the Ohio, and to the Weſt of the Allegany Mountains, were 
clogged with a condition, that the purchaſer ſhould clear the land, and en- 
cloſe and cultivate it, in the proportion of one acre for a hundred; erect a 
dwelling-houſe, and eſtabliſh a family, who ſhould refide five ſucceeding 
years there ; and the quantity to be purchaſed by a an individual was re- 
ſtricted to four hundred acres. 

If, on ſpots of the vaſt tracts of lands bought of the Indians, there hap- 
pened to be inhabitants, the law gave them the option of purchaſing the 
lots on which they dwelt. 

It was not till 1792, that the ſtate concluded the purchaſe of all the 
lands within its boundaries. In 1786, the ſtate purchaſed the country 
extending from the Mountains of Allegany to the Ohio, reaching as faras 
the forty-firſt degree. Tt ſtill remained to acquire the lands on 'its nor- 


thern boundary ; and that purchaſe was concluded in 1792. 


Vor. II. Z 2 In 
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In 1794, the legiflatare finding that immenſe. portions of the public 
lands had been fold. without their preciſe boundaries being deſcribed, and 
that the lands Which remained in the hands of the ſtate were not ac- 
curately known, ſuſpended. the ſales. And this law reflects great honour 
on the aſſembly of Pennſylvania ; becauſe it guarantees individuals from 
the injury which the avidity for the acquiſition of land made too com- 
mon; becaufe the uncertainty of the bounds of the lands that remained 
undiſpoſed of, often gave an opportunity of ſelling the lands of the ſtate 
twice, and thereby increaſed its revenue; and it is known, that the le- 
giſlatures of the other ſtates have not acted with the ſame delicacy in the 
lame circumſtances. | 

Although the laws of "EFF * the ale of * have 
been in general framed with equity and wiſdom, abuſes relative to that 
ſubject have nevertheleſs been great and numerous, perhaps indeed more 
ſo than in any of the other ſtates, on account of the immenſe quantity of 
lands on ſale. Speculations on the ſales of land bought from the public 


affard a ſubject of gaming, common in almoſt all the ſtates The wealth 


and. rapacity of many of the inhabitants of Philadelphia inflamed this 
diſorder in a particular manner in this ſtate. Men of fortune and in- 
fluence, acquainted with the proceedings of Congreſs for the payment of 
the paper currency, conſpired to diminiſh the value of that paper, and 
afterwards. bought it up and gave it in payment for public lands, at 
a profit of ten hundred and ſometimes thirty hundred per cent. The 
depreciation and the donation lands were fertile en of their — 
tion. 
I be titles of individuals to lands bought re the kl are more ſe- 
cure in Pennſylvania than in any other of the ſtates, both becauſe the firſt 
purchaſes have been carefully recogniſed, and becauſe the land- ffice has 
developed all that relates to the titles to the public lands, with a u 
of care, and a ſpirit of equity, no where elſe to be found. 
Complaits have been made within theſe laſt two or thete years, that 


the affairs of the land- office are not conducted with fo much attention 


and regularity as formerly; but the members of the legiſlature have never 
? | {1:01 been 


„„ 8 
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been reproached, as ſome other of the ſtates have been, for laws relative to 
the ſale of lands and their conſequent miſchiets. ; 
In the courſe of my journal, I have ſpoken of diſputes that tong exiſt 
ed between the ſtates of Pennſylvania and Connecticut, concerning the 
property of conſiderable tracts of land on the Suſquehannah, between 
Wilkſbarre and Tioga. Theſe lands were finally adjudged to the tate of 
Pennſylvania ; and all appeal prohibited the ſtate of Connecticut. But 
theſe lands are filled with inhabitants who hold them by titles from Con- 
necticut, either by purchaſe, or ſimply by poſſeſſion; notwithſtanding 
which they are ſold like the other public lands by the ſtate of Pennſyl- 
vania. Among the perſons who hold theſe lands from Connecticut, 
many acquired them regularly, have been long in poſſeſſion, and, by the 
ſums given for them, and-the labour expended on them, have made good 
their title, at leaſt in equity ; but a much greater number hold theſe lands 
by leſs favourable titles. For three years paſt, the legiſlature of Pennſyl · 
vania has been back ward to execute the judgments of the courts, eject- 
ing the poſſeſſors of theſe lands; and every day the number of uſurpa- 
tions augments; ancient claims are multiplied, till the judgments of the 
courts can no longer be enforeed without military aid. In the laſt ſeſſion, 
the houſe of repreſentatives paſſed a vote, authoriſing the governor to em 
ploy the militia in that ſervioe; but the ſenate negati ved the propoſition. 
The motives of their negative are not very apparent, ſince, in the end, 
this meaſure muſt be adopted; and although, no doubt, it will create 
many diſcontents, yet, carried into execution with the juſtice and mo- 
deration from which the legiſlature will not depart, it will remove a 
leaven that continually affects the ſtate. 

The diſputes in that quarter are not the only diſputes of the kind 
that have diſturbed Pennſylvania, There are others on the borders of 
the Ohio, which may occaſion conſiderable - diſorders, without the pru- 
dent and timely interference of the legiſlature. In 1792, the ſtate of 
Pennſy lvania paſſed a law, to put up to ſale the lands to the north - weſt 
of the Ohio, in conſequence of which- they were divided into lots of four 
hundred acres. Patents neceſſary to give a title to theſe lots, were to be 


222 obtained 
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obtained in two different ways;—firſt, by an engagement to ſettle imme- 
diately on the lot—and in this manner many poor families acquired lots; 
and ſecondly, by an obligation to clear eight acres of the lot in two years; 
and many lots were bought by ſpeculators on theſe laſt terms. The 
Price of the lot was eighty dollars in both caſes. In the firſt, it was to 
be paid in ten years, with intereſt, at the rate of {ix per cent, after the 
firſt year; in the ſecond, it was to be paid within two years. In default 
of clearing eight acres within two years, the purchaſers on thoſe terms 
torfeited their title, and their lots were declared vacant, except in the 
caſe where the Indians, Who were not in amity with the United States, 
prevented the clearing of the lands. The majority of ſpeculators who 
bought lots on theſe terms did not clear the lands; and three thouſand 
poor families eſtabliſned themſelves at different periods upon theſe lands 
which the law had declared vacant. The ſpeculators, availing them- 
ſelves of the war which took place with the Indians, although no incur- 
ſions were made on the lands in queſtion, at preſent aſſert their right 
to them, and ſue for the ejectment of the poor families who took poſſeſ- 
ſion on the faith of the law. Theſe poor people have come to a reſolu- 
tion to maintain the poſſeſſion by force. This is in itſelf an important 
circumſtance; and 1 ſpeak of it beſide, as a proof of the opinion I have 
frequently given in this journal, that the increaſe of the population in the 
United States renders it every day more difficult to the ſpeculators in 
land to preſerve their titles to the immenſe tracts hs poſſeſs, without 
_—_ and cultivating them. 


THE GENERAL COMMERCE OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND THAT 
OF PHILADELPHIA IN PARTICULAR. 


There is no ſtate in the union that has fo extenſive a commerce as 
that of Pennſylvania. Thus ſtate furniſhes productions for exportation in 
greater abundance than any other; and its exports, moreover, part of 
the productions of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Jerſcy, and New 
York. There are, however, ſome of the productions of Pennſylvania 

which 
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which are exported through Baltimore, by the Suſquehannah ; but the. 
canal that will unite the Cheſapeak and the Delaware, and which, can- 

not fail to be compleated, will reſtore that commerce to Philadelphia, 
and with it a great portion of the produce of the eaſt part of; Maryland. 
| The exportation of Philadelphia, which is the only port of this ſtate, 
derived from Pennſylvania and the adjoining ſtates, are—charcoal, pot- 
aſh, beer, cyder, ſalt- meat and fiſh, butter, cheeſe, Indian corn, flour 
made from Indian corn, wheat flour, biſcuits, tallow, candles, linſeed, 
linſeed oil, ſoap, potatoes, timber for building, ſtaves, hides, the ſkins of 
deers and beavers, bark, and pigs of iron. 

Mot of theſe articles are brought to Philadelphia, down the Delaware, 
or by land-carriage. There are yery few brought down the Suſquehan- 
nah ; for the fettlements on its banks are very recent, and conſume nearly 
the whole of their produce; but when that country, and the lands lying 
behind it, are more generally inhabited and cultiyated, that large river, 
frecd from obſtacles which at preſent injure its navigation, will greatly 
increaſe the commerce of Philadelphia; and there is no doubt this im- 
portant change will ſpecdily be effected. | 

The produce of the country, however, forms a very fmall part of the 
exportation of Philadelphia; which, trading with the whole world, re- 
exports, in immenſe — the e and merchandize of foreign 
countries. 

The following is a table of the amount of the . from Philadel- 
phia, for the years 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, 1795, and 1700. 


Dollars. 
1791,.— 3,436,092. 
1792,.— 3,820,652. 
1793,— 6,958,336, 
1794, — 6,643,890. 
| NED CONS, 
©1796,—17,549,141. 


I ſcarcely think it neceſſary to repeat, that the immenſe 5 in 
the value of the exportation is * owing to the increaſed value 


of. 
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of the artiches; and to the wer in Europe, which has cauſed a much 
greater portion of — of the colonies to be — 
America; than formerly; 

The difference in the value of the barrels of an one of the principal 
artieles of che exportation of Philadelphia during the laſt fix years, will 
fhew ho fallacious it is to judge of the quantity of the article exporteU 
by the amdunt of its value. The price of the barrel of ſuperſine flour 
in 170, was fix dollars twelve-thirteenths; in 1791, five dollars two- 
thirteenths; in 1592, five dollars two-thirteenths; in 1793, fix dollars 
two-thirteenths; in 1794, ſix dollars ten thirteenths; in 1795, twelve 
dollars; and in 1796, ten dollars. The —— of the ſecond flour is two 
 thillings'or half a crown detßb per bartel. e (R236 4 | 

It is to be obſerved, that the priee of — ſuperfine four WN in 
the! ſame ꝓcar as much as two and chree dollars. 1 have Ru the me- 
dium price of the yea. 

Philadelphia, which in 1796 nnd one hundred ai ninety-five 
thouſand, one hundred and fifty-ſeven- barrels of flour, (that is to ſay, 
nearly the fourth part of the exportation of the whole union) ; orported 

two hundred and ninety⸗ four thouſand and eleven barrels, in 1795; two 
hundred and ninety- nine thouſand two hundred and eighty- ſeven barrels, 
in 1794; four hundred and ſixteen thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-one = 
barrels, in 1793 ; four hundred and thirty-three thouſand nine hundred 
and-{axty+cight barrels, in 1792; three hundred and fifteen 'thouſand 
ſeven hundred and:eighty-five barrels, in 1791. Theſe were barrels of 
ſuperfine flour ; the exportation of the ſecond flour never exceeded five 
thouſand barrels; in 1796, the exportation of ſecond flour amounted only 
to one thouſand ſeven hundred .and ninety-eight barrels. I have taken 
theſe details from the books of the ſurveyor. 

In 1765, the exportation of ſuperfine flour was one hundred and forty- 
eight thouſand eight hundred and eighty- ſeven barrels; two hundred 
and fifty- two thouſand ſeven hundred and. fourty-four barrels, m 1771; 

two hundred and eighty-four thouſand eight hundred and {eventy-two 
barrels, in 1772; two hundred and ſixty-five thouſand nine hundred 
; and ſtrty· ſeyen barrels, in 1773; two hundred and one thouſand three 


hundred 
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hundred and five; barrels, in 1784; one hundred and ninety- three thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and twenty barrels, in +787 from which ſtate- 
ment it will be ſcen, that the exportation of flour was not greatly in- 
creaſed during twenty-two years. The exportation of Wheat has even 
greatly diminiſhed, owing to the number of -mills erected in Pennſyl- 
yania and the neighbouring ſtates, and there has been no matetial in- 
creaſe: of the exportation oi men or TOO bringing? 1. ww even | 
to the two laſt years. ih * 63) 

To give a more compleat idea of the commerce of Philadelphia, Lein 
here ſubjoin a table of the principal articles, both foreign and the pro- 
duce of the country, of its exportation in 1796, and the different ports 


to which they were conſigned. This ſtatement is taken from the cuſ- 
-  tom-houſe books. I would gladly have given the computed” value of 


every article; but that would have required the examination of a mul- 
titude of entries, and more time than could be ſpared by the ae to 


5 whom * am indebted _e _ Kenn 


25 Ble of the prince Arith exported from Philadelphia i in 1 7 00. 


41/914 Articles of Merebande Quantities. | 
Charcoal - (911 tons = 10 
Baer, cyder, and porter, in barrels gallons 134,010 
Ditto, in bottltes = © dozens © 14345 
_ © Beef = WORN +2 40>" HE": 7 6 © 6,860 
2 We 6 * * { ditto” — 19,868 
unt BE Od Une „ — 585010 
Butter ee pounds — 137,470 
Bricks - -  - number — 109, 400 
Indian- corn ahbe - 179,094 
Cheeſe 2 pounds — 2832 
Candles — od) | - - ditto © 338,74 
Flour — „ - barrels - 195,157 

"Hams — pounds 1,082,690 
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AQAnuantities. 

— neee ee eee 12,029 
— WES to N ene 50,614 
Flour of Indiun-corn. — -- ditto - 223,064 

-/ Potatoes |=, {= — buſhels - 9.004 

Rice "265d il e ©, othhons: rife; 6,265 

Linſeed oe . gallons 7062 
Train oil - - - ditto — 37,726 

Spermaceti oil - 2 - | ditto - 7,782 

Furs uMulue in dollars 47,713 

Tallor r pounds 383,850 

wolf of ee dito — 231,134 
Tobacoo bhuogſheads 3,437 

C ole bois, og he, 2,489,010 
Staves, heads of dance Ke. bt ard — 1,202,130 
Planks - - Sime el 4) b4 0: ARDC ):. 
Bark - - - value in dollars 106,969 
Caſe - . - - - pounds - _ 21,002,300 | 
Cocoa 7m - — dttto — 161,120 
Cotton — - ditto - 91 1,325. 
Indigo - = . ditto- - 90,200 
Wrought iron and ſteel Value in dollars 36,240 
Sundry merchandize - ditto. = 1, 2,822,800" _. 
Pepper 4 - = pounds - 244,652 
Spice - ej) © value in dollars 116,086 
Spirituous liĩquors - gallons Y 170,889 
Sugar { — - - pounds - 12,969,916 
Salt - — - buſhels - .4,496 
Bohea tea - - - pounds - 2,260 
'Fine green tea - - - . ditto - 3,130 
Common ditto.ditts = - . ditto 16,210 
Wine at! - - gallons - 612,883 
Ditto in bottles „ - dozens - 29,225 


Names 
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Names of the Places to which the Articles exported from Philadelphia in 
1796 were configued, together with the Value in Dollars of the whole 


Exportation for the Year to each Place. 


Sweden and St. Barthelemy - 5 

Denmark, and the Daniſh Antilles - 

United Provinces — - - 

Dutch Antilles 5 — - 

England - - - - 

| Ireland - - - - 

__ . Engliſh Antilles 3 

Engliſh Colonies in North America © + 

* Gibraltar - - - - 

'  » Newfoundland - - * 
-# Hamburg, Bremen, and the Hanſeatic Cities, 2 

France = 4 4 d 

French Antilles - - 8 4 

Iſlands of France and of Bourbon 

Spain - - - * 

Spaniſh Antilles - = = 

Florida and Louifiana = - — 

Portugal - - 5 2 

Fayal 

Madeira - = * <8 

Teneriffe 2 8 N 

Ports of Italy - 8 = 

Eaſt Indies 2 - 4 

China — - > 55 

Vol. II. 3A 


Dollars. 
411,408 


737,287 


1,824,275 


184,825 


4,109,011 


236,544 
760,274 
49,380 
33,365 
21,505 


2,981,232 


913,880 


3,250,584 


20,967 
66,974 
916,985 
280,051 
12,892 
14,070 
111,528 


861 


521,964 
42,032 
40,747 


17,549,141 


The 


. 
? 
1 
? 
* 
r 
I 
4 
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. following is a ſtatement of the duties paid at the cuſtom-houſe 
of Philadelphia, during five years preceding the date of the table. 


1791,.— 780, 141 dollars. 
1792,.—1, 139,613 ditto. 
1703.— 1,928, 082 ditto. 
1794,.—2, 001, 226 ditto. 
: 1795,—2,901,204 ditto. 
And for the two firſt quarters of 1796,—1,886,691 ditto. 


| This ſtatement will not give a perfect idea of the value of the impor- 
tations, becauſe the duties vary in every ſpecies of merchandize ; but 
when we find in the report of the ſecretary of the treaſury of the United 
States, that the total receipt of the duties on tonnage, and the taxes on 
importation. and exportation, for the year 1795, amounted to five mil- - 
hon ſix hundred and ſeventy-nine thouſand four hundred and eighteen 
dollars; and ſee that thoſe of the port of Philadelphia alone, for the 
fame year, amounted to two million nine hundred and fixty-one thou- 
ſand two hundred and four dollars, an idea may be formed of the im- 
menſe ſhare Philadelphia has in the commerce of the United States. 
The following is a ſtatement of the veſſels that arrived at, and ſailed 
from the port of Philadelphia, ſor the laſt year 1706. 


Arrived at Philadelphia. Sailed from Philadelphia. 
Veſſels of three maſts 199 - 184 
Brigs - - 436 — 484 
Shalops 394 633 
Sloops — - 396 - 382 
Total 1625 © 


The number of veſſels that arrived at Philadelphia in 1795, was leſs 
by fifty than in 1796; but the number that failed from that port in 
1795, was more by ſixty-ſix. This difference was owing to the capture 
of American veſſels by privateers from the Weſt India Iſlands, 

In 
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In 1788, the veſſels that arrived at Philadelphia were no more than fix 


hundred and fifty-three, of which only ninety-three were veſſels of three 
maſts. 


The articles of importation at Philadelphia are ſpread, not only 
through Pennſylvania, and the ſtates which furniſh the articles of its ex- 
portation, but alſo through Kentucky, the back ſettlements of Virginia, 


and North Carolina, although theſe countries do not ſend any of their 


produce to Philadelphia. I refer my reader to what I have faid on this 
ſubje& in the account of my journey through the Southern States. 
Freights at Philadelphia are from eighteen to twenty-two dollars per 
ton, fon moſt of the articles ſent to Europe. They are from one to two 
dollars higher for coffee, ſugar, and cotton. Freights to India are from 
twenty-two to forty-four dollars, becauſe the cargo 1s chiefly ſpecie ; from 
India, they are from eighty-ſix to eighty- eight dollars. Freights to and 
from the Iſle of France are forty dollars. Theſe are the prices of the cur- 
rent year; and vary as freights are more or leſs plentiful. At preſent 


they are from two to three per cent higher than they were three years 
ſince, - becauſe there has been a decreaſe in the ſhipping. I ſhall con- 


clude what I have to fay relative to the commerce of Philadelphia, by 


the following table of the rate of inſurance at that port for the years 
1795, 1700, and 1797. 


3 A2 | Rate 


— — 8 
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Rate of Inſurance, in the Port of Philadelphia, for the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797. 


140 , 


ny Joy1 913 0} 
11394307 243 


To Hamburg, Bremen, an 


other neutral Ports, not 
being in the Baltic, 
the Mediterranean ; alſ 


to Holland. 5 ot 


Engliſh Ports in the Channel 


Ditto Weſtern Ports, on 


the Route to the North 

of Ireland 
Ports in the South- Eaſt o 
Ditio Weſt nd North, « on 

the Route to the North. 
Prench Ports in the Atlantic 


—— 2110 
f 


4 


74 


104 2JRrY JuaJalg 


10 to 124 


10 


71 to 8 


Ditto in the Mediterranean 74 to 10 


Portugueſe and. Spaniſh 
Ports, in the Atlantic 
Iſles of Prange and Bourbon 
Cape of Good _ 2 
„ 3 
Canton, in cs . 
„ 2 
ü ĩÜ²⅛-i⁰ͤ . 
Other Engliſh Ports i in the 

Weſt India Ifles...... 
French Ports in the Weſt- 
EE 
Neutral Ports in the Wen 


71 to 10 
72 to 10 


- 110 


7x to 10 
10 

10 to 15 
15 to 20 


6 to 74 


10 to 15 


Havannan -4 8 
New Orleans 10 
Now Sea 


Ports of the United States; 


according to their diſ- 
tarice, and the difficul- 


ties of the paſlage....} 1} to 24 


*9641 pow 
d wy n o 


14 to 


964 ut pon 


d 9 243 © 


— 


_ 
nv +5 
SOT! 
p55 
"—_— - 

8 AJ 

© & 

31 

3 

.. 

3 

** 

31 

4 

3 to 33 
te 

4 to 4 
5 

5 

3+ 

3 

34 

3 to 33 
34 

34 

24 
N 

14 to 2 


Dorog jo 
dun ut vog 243 
[39 N Heup¹O 


3 


* © 


1 to 2 
Theſe 
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- . Theſe rates of inſurance are for neutral veſſels, bound from Philadel- F 
* phia, and conſigned only to one port. They are calculated for the voyage | 
out merely, and are generally the ſame for the voyage home; except 
when the veſſel is inſured at the ſame time both going and returning, 
when ſome abatement is made. The rate is higher, of courſe, when the 
veſſel has to touch at ſeyeral ports, becauſe of the additional riſk. It is 
higher alſo in yoyages to the Baltic, and ports of the north, durmg win- | 
ter; and, for the ſame reaſon, in voyages to the Weſt India Iſlands, from 
the firſt.of Auguſt to the firſt of Noyember. It is higher alſo for veſſels 
which would not, on a ſcrutiny, by their papers, and the nature of their 
cargoes, prove to be neutral. | 
Towards the end of 1703, and in 1794, the rate of inſurance was 
higher than in 1795 and 1790, becauſe American veſſels were at that 
time captured by the Engliſh It was lowered by the ſubſequent treaty | 
with England; and has again riſen, ſince the French in their turn cap- 
tured American veſſels ; and particularly in voyages to the Weſt Indies, 
becauſe captures there are frequent, and are authoriſed by the govern- 
ments of the ſeyeral iſlands, while it is believed that the few American L 
veſſels captured by the French in European ſeas, are taken without the | 
authority of the French Government. | 


The rate of inſurance is nearly the ſame i in the different ports of the 
United States. 
The building of a veſſel at Philadelphia coſts, according to its tonnage, 
from eighteen to twenty-two dollars per ton at the time ſhe is launched, 
The price is increaſed in proportion as there is more holm-oak or cedar ö 
put into the veſſel. | The fails and rigging of a veſſel of three hundred J 
tons will coſt about forty dollars per ton. Theſe prices, however, have | 
riſen thirty per cent within the laſt three years. It is univerſally ac- 
knowledged, that veſſels built at Philadelphia are better than thoſe of ; 
any other port of the United States. They are more found, better finiſh- 1 
ed, and the-ornaments are handſomer; and they will laſt, upon an ave- | 


rage, from four to five years longer than the veſlels of the north, Moſt of 
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the * vollels built at —— have their — timber of holm- 
oak. 

The quality of — pot-aſb, . in fat af all articles defgned for 
exportation, is here more carefully attended to than at any other port. 
In a word, although Philadelphia is at the diſtance of one hundred and 
fifty mules from the ſea, and the navigation of the Delaware interrupted 
for one month. or two months, and ſometimes more, in every year, it 

may be reckoned as the moſt conſiderable port of the United States. It 
contains the greateſt number of wealthy merchants, and affords the moſt 

ready market for the ſale of productions. 
As to the manner in which commerce is conducted by the merchants 
of Philadelphia, What I have to ſay of the general commerce of the 
United States will be applicable to it, and perhaps in a particular manner, 
becauſe the commerce of Philadelphia is on a larger ſcale, ſpeculations 
are more extenſive, the mode of living more extravagant, and the paſſion 


for acquiring ſudden wealth greater there than in = other of the Ame- 
rican markets. 


BANKS AT Vn en 


There are three banks ät Philadelphia; the firſt is the bank of the 
United States, which, by its conſtitution, is obliged to follow the ſeat of 
government. I ſhall enter into ſome detail on this bank when I come to 


ſpeak generally of the United States. The other two are—the bank of 
- Pennſylvania, and that of North America. 


The bank of Pennſylvania was incorporated in 1793, by a law of the 
ſtate. Its capital is three millions of dollars, divided into ſeven thouſand 
five hundred fhares of four hundred dollars each. The ſhares were 
bought by individuals, or companizs, the ſtate not reſerving any ſhare, or 
the power of acquiring any, except by ſubſcription in the manner of in- 
dividuals. This bank receives depoſits; and diſcounts at one-half per cent 
per month. It cannot ſell any thing but the public funds, or effects that 
have fallen into its hands for advances. It cannot buy any thing but gold 

| | | g or 
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or ſilver in bullion; or the ſhares of its own corporation, which it muſt 
never buy below par, nor in a greater quantity than fifty at a time. It 
cannot lend to the government of the United States more- than fifty 
thouſand dollars. No greater loan can be made but in conſequence of 
an expreſs law. It cannot circulate, either by its own notes, or by diſ- 
count, or otherwiſe, more than three millions of dollars. 

The law incorporating this bank, enjoins all the receipts of the ſtate to 


be depoſited in it. Of twenty-five directors that form its adminiſtration, 


ſix are nominated by the legiſlature, and the other nineteen by the pro- 
prietors of its ſtock. Eleven go out annually by rotation. A return of 
the' general ſituation of the bank is to be made annually to the legiſla- 
ture, to be ſubmitted to its examination; but the legiſlature cannot de- 
mand an inſpection of the accounts of individuals; and the little de- 
pendence this bank has on the government, and the fidelity of its tranſ- 
actions, have placed it high in the public confidence. Its dividends are 
from eight to nine per cent, although a conſiderable ſurplus is prudently 
accumulated. Shares in this bank bear at preſent a premium of twenty- 
five and thirty per cent. 8 

The bank of North America is of an older date, the act under which 
it was incorporated having paſſed in 1787. It was at firſt eſtabliſned in 
1792, but was diſſolved in 1784. This bank may extend its capital to 
two millions of dollars; and has the privilege of making laws, by a court 
ol its own proprietors and its twelve directors, for its adminiſtration. But 
it is bound by the ſame rules in its ſales and purchaſes as the bank of 
Pennſylvania. As the legiſlature, however, has placed no other reſtric- 
tion on this bank, and it is ſtill more independent of the government 
than the Bank of Pennſylvania, its character is very great. It is called 
The Quakers Bank, becauſe the greater part of its original ſubſcribers were 
Quakers; its directors are in general of the ſame body; and it is the bank 
at which thoſe people generally keep their caſh. Its dividends are from 
feyen to eight per cent. The price of origmal ſhares, which was a. 
hundred dollars for each, bears a premium of forty-five per cent; and it is 
very ſeldom that a ſhare is to be fold. In 1791, this bank lent one 


hundred 


| 
| 
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hundred and ſixty thouſand dollars to the ſtate of Pennſylvania, on the 


ſecurity of its public funds, and or: one year only; ; the ſum was ery 


an now 70 
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Philadelphia 3 is not only the fineſt — = the United States, but may 
indeed be deemed one of the moſt beautiful cities in the world. It cer- 
tainly is not ornamented with noble and antique. edifices, like many of 
the cities of Europe ; ; nor are the public buildings, with the exception of 


the ſtate-houſe, remarkable either for the beauty of their architecture or 


their magnitude; but the houſes are all built of fine brick, and have a 
pleaſing appearance of ſimplicity and neatneſs. Many of them are de- 


cerated at their baſe, and round their windows, with a white marble 


lightly yeined, which is found a few miles from the city, near the Schuyl- 
kill, and have flights of ſteps of the ſame marble. The ſtreets are wide, 


and are generally planted with trees, and have very commodious pave- 


ments. The fountains that ſupply the city with water are in great num- 
bers, and indeed exceed any think of that nature in Europe. We have 


nothing to regret here but the want of noble ſquares; nor any conſider- 


able nuiſance to complain of but the burial places, which arc often in the 
moſt crow ded parts of the city. 

This nuiſance is indeed a very ſerious evil; and it cannot be doubted, 
is the cauſe of much ſickneſs in a city, where the heat of the ſum- 
mer is ſo great for three months as at Philadelphia. It has been in 
agitation to prohibit burial places in the city; but the matter has never 
been treated with the deciſion that the importance of the ſubject requires. 

The narrowneſs of the quays is another cauſe of the unhealthineſs of 
this city, and is one which it will be more difficult to remove than the 
former. This defe& cannot be remedied, but at the expence of an entire 
ſtreet extending along the. river, and crowded with the counting-houſes 
and warehouſes of the merchants. Thus ſtreet is not to be found in the plan 


traced by Penn, which was exactly followed as far as it extended. But the 


city is increaſed on the borders of the Delaware, both to the right and 
left. 
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loſt. The buildings at firſt extended beyond the ground which he mark- 
ed out between the Delaware and the Schuylkill; but the increaſe of 
commerce gave a new direction to buildings of late years; ſo that the city, 
although large, does not occupy half the ground between the two rivers, 
and it is not probable that it will extend farther towards the Schuylkill. 
The preſent” population of Philadelphia amounts to ſeventy thouſand 
inhabitants. | 
I ſhall endeavour to avoid the repeating of circumſtances relative to 
this city that are known to every one. Its priſons are the- only public 
eſtabliſhments which are ſuperior to the ſame kind in France and Eng- 
land; its hoſpitals, libraries, colleges, literary and philoſophical ſocieties, | 
are inferior to thoſe of the old world, and indeed muſt long continue to 
be ſo; but if we conſider how few years have paſſed ſince this city was 
founded, and how ſtill ſhorter the ſpace of time is ſince Pennſylvania, 
with the other ſtates, became free, and was therefore able to employ all 
its reſources, we ſhall be ſurpriſed at the degree of improvement we find 
in Philadelphia; and it ought not to be concealed, that the diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants tends to facilitate the progreſs of the arts and' ſciences ; 
which, however, with every advantage, demand time to bring them to 
perſection. Neither ought it to be overlooked, that the Quakers are, in 
every part of the ſtate, the moſt ſteady and zealous promoters of every 
plan for the public happineſs. Their influence at Philadelphia is greater 
than in other parts, becauſe of their numbers. They are calculated to 
amount from one thouſand fix hundred to one thouſand ſeven hundred 
families in that city. | 
The majority of the governors of the hoſpital of Pennſylvania are 
Quakers. The economy of this hoſpital is not, however, ſo perfect as 
we ſhould expect. The patients are too much mingled together. There 
are fix of the phyſicians of Philadelphia who attend the hoſpital gratui- 
touſly. Two of theſe attend together, and make but two viſits in the 
week. . They take this office by turns, two being changed every two 
months. There are two pupils reſiding in the houſe, who ſee the pre- 
Vol. II. 3B | ſcriptions 
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ſcriptions adminiſtered; and it is very ſeldom that any of the ſick have 
the aid of the phyſicians, except on the viſiting days. 1 ſpeak of poor 
patients, who are admitted gratis; for the funds of this hoſpital are ſo 
ſmall; that many of the patients. are obliged to Pay = > Phylicinn, and- 


theſe the phyſteians viſit when ſent for. 


* 1 
£37004 en ti u be 


In 177 5, the hoſpital received ſeventy patients gratis; but, although 
its revenues are not diminiſhed ſince that period, the increaſe of the price 


of proviſidns, and of the wages of the perſons employed in the hoſpital, 


is ſo great, that at preſent it, can take no more than thirty patients gratis. 


The reſt, to the number of ſixty- one, pay to be admitted in the follow- 


h ing proportions—from three to four dollars per week for a place in the 
common room; ſix dollars for a room with more than one bed; and 


eight dollars for a room apart from others; the two laſt claſſes moreover 
pay the phyſician. 


Inſane perſons are taken into this hoſpital. They were We live 
in apartments under ground; but at preſent they are in a new building, 
which is ſpacious and airy. The degree of liberty they are allowed, and 
the cleanlineſs of their apartments, daily increafes the number of thoſe. 


who leave the hoſpital, cured. The economy of this part of the hoſpital 


is indeed admirable ; two years fince it was a ſubject of diſguſt. 


Dr. Rusn, one of the phyſicians of whom I made inquiries concerning 
the cauſes which brought patients of this kind to the hoſpital, attributed 
one half to the exceſſive drinking of ſpiritous liquors; a fourth to devo- 
tion; and a ſmaller portion to love. It is to be ſuppoſed that theſe ob- 
ſervations were accurate, as they were made from an examination of the 
books of the hoſpital. That part which concerns the exceſſive drinking 
of ſpiritous liquors is confirmed by daily experience. It is a common 
caſe, for a man, after ſuch an exceſs, to be ſeveral days ſucceſſively in 
a, ſtate of inſanity ; which very rarely happens from exceſſive drinking 
of wine. The madneſs occaſioned by religion is moſt frequent amongſt 
ſects whoſe dogmas are extravagant, and who affect their diſciples more 


with terror than with hope. The derangement proceeding from love is 


op ca 
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more frequent with the women than the men; and the patients of that 
elaſs are chiefly girls betrayed or deſerted by their lovers. The number 
of inſane; patients, the laſt time I viſited the hoſpital, was forty-five. 

Dr. Ruſh is one of the moſt celebrated phyficians in Philadelphia. He 
is reproached with an extreme partiality for bleeding; and it is certain 


that he is by no means ſparing of the practice. He is alſo accuſed of 


being wedded to ſyſtem; but this reproach is more likely to proceed 
from the envy common in Philadelphia, as in other places, than any 


other cauſe. Dr. Ruſh has certainly more practice than any other phy- 


fician in Philadelphia; he is a man of talent, and one of the beſt inform- 


ed men in America. Both his writings and actions prove that he has bY 


the welfare of the human race at heart. His zeal and courage during 
the prevalence of the yellow fever, were not to be ſubdued by danger 
or difficulty. In 1792, he nearly fell a victim to that terrible ſcourge. 
A work which he wrote on that diſeaſe met with many opponents, cfpe- 
cially among perſons of his own profeſſion. Dr. Ruſh publiſhed a letter 
in 1790, recommending the ſuppreſſing of the puniſhment of death; 
and the happy reſult of the change in that reſpe& in the criminal code 
of Pennſylvania, is ſufficient proof of the wiſdom of his ſpeculation. 
There are other political papers of Dr. Ruſh, abounding with. beneficent 
and valuable ſentiments: 

The alms · houſe is as little to be commended for the nature of its ma- 
nagement as the hoſpital. Its economy is not influenced by thoſe ex- 
tenſive views, which in a great ſtate ought to have a TIN ſhare in tha 
aid given to the poor. 

The principal market of Philadelphia excites the attention of every 
foreigner. It is a long building, conſtructed of brick, and ſupported by 
pillars of brick. The alleys are paved. It ſtands in the large ſtreet which 
ſeparates the north and ſouth quarter of the city. Here are to be found 
all ſorts of proviſions; butcher- meat, poultry, vegetables, &c.—flowers; 


roots, and trees are alſo ſold in this market. As proviſions are fold no 


where but in this, and three or four markets in other parts of the city, this 
market is greatly crowded for three or four hours in the morning; but 
3 B-2 although 


oe 
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although the paſſages ſometimes are almoſt choked up with people, the 
noiſe is very inconſiderable. Every one makes his market with little or 
no diſpute; proviſions are ſo abundant, and the venders fo numerous, 
that the purchaſer who is diſſatisfied has but a ſtep or two to make to 
- conſult his caprice, or to endeavour to make a better bargain. The pro- 

digious quantity of proviſions of all ſorts in this market begets no offen- 

five ſmell; the tables are ſcraped and waſhed every day, and the - paſſages 
are kept thoroughly clean. One is at firſt aſtoniſhed to ſee ſuch perfect 
cleanlineſs, where there are ſo many almoſt unavoidable cauſes of filth. 

A great quantity of the proviſions ſold at Philadelphia is brought ſixty 
miles; it is conveyed in covered waggons that arrive in the night. The 
horſes are unharneſſed, and ſtand round the carts, with hay before them, 
which the farmer always brings with him, to ſave expences at the 
inns. Sometimes there are more than a hundred of theſe waggons ſtand- 
ing at the upper part of the ſtreet in which the great market is ſituated. 
Sometimes the farmers retail their proviſions themſelves, from their tarts, 
which bring veal, pork, poultry, game, butter, and cheeſe, as well as ar- 
ticles of agriculture, and even the products of induſtry. 

Jerſey furniſhes the markets of Philadelphia with many articles, e 
larly hams, poultry, butter, and vegetables. It is a pleaſing object, to ſee 
the perfect order that prevails in the markets; and it is worthy of regard, 
that the whole proceeds from the diſpoſition of the people, for the public 
police never has occaſion to interfere in theſe places. I am compelled to 
own, however, that having paſſed three winters in Philadelphia, I have 
perceived a gradual change taking place in this reſpect, and alſo in the 
tranquillity that formerly reignedAt night in the ſtreets. In 1794, it was 
uncommon to encounter any body at night, and ſtill more to hear any 
noiſe after eleven o'clock. The noiſe in the ſtreets continues now till a 
much later hour. Philadelphia is, indeed, departing very widely from 
ſimplicity of manners. 

This city, being at a great diſtance from the ſea, is ill provided with 
fiſh. Rock fh, which is a long fiſh with very white fleſh, and does not 


2 any fiſh of Europe chat I know, is the only one that is to be 
| found 
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found throughout the year at Philadelphia. The epicures, however, cauſe 
u yariety of fiſh to be brought from New York. [+ 
The rent of the ſhops in the market-place 1 is one of a revenues of the 
city, and produces about eight thouſand dollars. The other revenues of 
the city are—a tax upon taverns, a tax upon quays, and a tax on property 
of the ſame kind as that laid in the counties. as -* 
The amount of theſe taxes varies with circumſtances; the principal 
ſource of their increaſe is the conſtruction of public buildings. The taxes 
of the city of Philadelphia in 1790, amounted to ſixteen thouſand: eight 
hundred dollars; in 1793, to twenty thouſand three hundred and thirty- 
two dollars; in 1794, to twenty-nine thouſand five hundred dollars ; in 
1795, to twenty- eight thouſand fix hundred dollars. They were leſs in 
1700 and in 1797 ; but I do not know the exact amount of theſe years. 
Some judgment may be formed of the immenſe increaſe of wealth in 
Philadelphia by the rapid increaſe of the computed value of articles fub- 
ject to taxation. In 1790, it amounted to ninety- eight million fix hun- 
dred and ſeventy- four thouſand and ſixty dollars; and in 1795, to one 
hundred million five hundred and thirty thouſand ſeven hundred and 
. thirteen dollars. In 1797, it exceeded that computation by more than 
two millions of dollars ;—the computation being throughout made upon 
the ſame principles. The quantity of articles ſubje& to taxation increaſ- 
ing rapidly in this city, as it alſo does throughout the whole ſtate, and 
the expences of the city continually decreaſing, becauſe. they have been 
heretofore greatly augmented by the conſtruction of public edifices, 
bridges, &c. the impoſts, already low, muſt neceſſarily decreaſe. * 
There is no city of the United States where articles of conſumption 
are to be found in ſuch great abundance as at Philadelphia, even to almoſt 
all articles of luxury. Many ſhops are as well furniſhed as thoſe of Paris 
or London. The tradeſmen are polite and obliging; and not at all preſſ- 
ing for their money, when they are aſſured of the ſolvency of their 
cuſtomers, at leaſt I have found it ſo. The workmen are expert; but, 
ns they can earn a great deal, they do not labour with the ſame con- 
ſcancy as workmen in Europe, and frequently make a purchaſer wait long 
for 
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for the execution of an order. Every thing in America, more particu- 
larly at Philadelphia, is much dearer than in Europe. A workman, 
hired by the day, receives a dollar per day, beſides his board; the wages 


of ordinary domeſtics, who are for the moſt part negrocs, are from ten 
to twelve dollars per month, beſides board and waſhing. A female ſer- 
' vant; of the moſt ordinary kind, has a dollar per week. Board is from 


eight to twelve dollars per week, without wine, fire, or candles. The 
rent of the ſmalleſt houſe, in a remote part of the city, is three hundred 


| dollars per annum the rent of large houſes, in good ſituations, is from 


two thoufand five hundred to three thouſand dollars. Beef coſts from 


ten to thirteen pence per pound; and a couple of fowls often more than 


a dollar. Other things are in the ſame proportion. The value of the 
ground in Philadelphia differs according to its ſituation ; it is ſold by tlic 
ſeet in front, according to its depth. A piece of ground of one hundred 
and fifty feet depth, in the moſt frequented part of the city, brings 
from one hundred and eighty dollars to two hundred and ſixty per 
foot. At the end of ſtreets not compleated, they aſk only from twenty- 


four to thirty dollars per foot; and betwen theſe extreme ſituations 


the medium price is n one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
dollars. on 9 1 79 

Of the lands in the vicinity of Philadelphia, thofe in the plain are 
ſandy and ſteril, the hills near the Schuylkill are ſandy and full of 
ones, although a little ſtronger. But the badneſs of the lands docs 
not prevent their ſelling for 'a high price, as they are almoſt entirely 
engroſſed for country houſes. by the wealthy inhabitants of the city. 
Their price is from one hundred and' fifty to one thouſand two hun- 
dred dollars per acre, including the buildings, according to their ſitua- 
tion and other circumſtances. To the ſouth of the city the land, lying 


between the Delaware and the Schuylkill, having been formerly co- 


vered with water, is a fine ſoil from twenty to twenty-five feet in 
depth, but always very wet. It produces a natural. graſs. of the beſt 
quality in great abundance, being enriched. by the mud left from the 

| | ' overflowing 
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overflowing of the rivers; and might be greatly improved by being 
drained, but this is not done for the want of hands. It is ſeldom that 
eſtates are to be ſold in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, the proprie - 
tors being tempted to keep them in their hands by their conſtant en- 
_ creaſe in value; and they are very rarely let to tenants for more than a 
year or two years. The graſs-lands are generally, uſed to fatten xen; 
their rent is from twenty-four to twenty-eight dollars per acre. , Lands 
that bear Indian corn, yore 4 neee let at n ow . 


MANNERS OF THE PEOPLE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia is univerſally accuſed of poſſeſſing leſs hoſpitality than 
any other city in the United States; and it may be allowed to deſerve 
this reproach. The excuſe of the inhabitants is, the great concourſe 
there is always! here of ſtrangers, who would too greatly occupy the, time. 
of their hoſts if too much encouragement were given to viſits. The 
true reaſon is, the inceſſant attention that is paid in Philadelphia, more 
than in any other part of the world, to the accumulation of wealth; 
which paſſion is, not diminiſhed even, by the poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
fortune. To mend his circumſtances i is the predominant, idea, of eyery 
man in this country. This mercantile notion, of neceſſity, confines 
within himſelf the man whom it influences; and gives bim no time not 
taſte for the pleaſures of ſociety. What is juſtly called aciety does not; 
exiſt in this city. The vanity of wealth is common enough. The rich 
man loves to ſhew the ſtranger his ſplendid furniture, his fine Engliſh 
glaſs, and exquiſite china. But, when the ſtranger has once viewed the 
parade in a ceremonious dinner, he is diſmiſſed for ſore other 'new-+ 
comer, who has not yet ſeen the magnificence. of the houſe. nor taſted, 
the old madeira that has been twice or thrice to the Eaſt Indies. And, 
then, a new face is always morc welcome than an old one to him who, 
has little to ſay to either. 


The real ſtate of ſocic ty at Ph cadelphin 1s included i in invitations to, 
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great FOOTY and tea, to all who arrive from Europe—Engliſh, French, 


inhabitants of every country, men of every claſs and of every kind of 


character, philoſophers, prieſts, literati, princes, dentiſts, wits, and idiots. 


And the next day the idolized ſtranger is not known in the ſtreet, ex- 


cept he be wealthy; eſpecially in money; When, indeed, the politeneſs 
of che citizens of Philadelphia continues to exiſt as Jong as the ſtranger 
can purchaſe eſtates, and'even beyond' that term, for the n 2 10 to 
wealth is à worſhip in which all ſects unite. 

To the ordinary defects of ſociety in Philadelphia, is to be added he 


intemperance of politics. The Engliſh influence prevails in the firſt 


circles; and prevails with great intolerance. 

Perſons of wealth here; Who careſſed the agents of Robeſpierre, when 
that monſter extirpated' all the worth his power could reach, are the 
avowed enemies of France, now that her government inclines to mild- 
neſs and humanity, It is not to be denied that the American commerce 
has ſuffered greatly ſrom French privateers; and we cannot therefore be 
ſurprized, either at the ill en of woo merchants of Philadelphia, or 
their mode of expreſſing i =, Om Roy 

Having giren this ſketch of the temper of che pits of Philadelphia, 
Lam compelled to ſay, however correct it may be, that many families 
are to be found who form exceptions, and are neither tainted with the 
general vices of this place nor inflamed with the preſent ſpirit of party. 
What I have faid is without ill will. I have no perſonal complaint to 
make. But I ſpeak without reſerve: oy why ſhould I write, if it were 
not to communicate trath ? 

"Before all thoſe to whom ] feel myſelf indebted for their kindnch, 


I have to place the family of CEwW. Bexniamin CREW, the head of 


this reſpectable family, who is a man in years, unites to an underſtanding, 
naturally penetrating and lively, great information, an amiable temper, a 


noble generoſity, and the ſimpleſt of manners. His large family is uni- 


verſally eſteemed; and in no quarter of the world is there any one more 
eſtimable. I was received by him as a brother; and my heart is filled 


with ſentiments of eſteem, gratitude, and love for him, that will go with 


me 
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me to the grave; and I hope he will r my expreſſion of thols ſen- 
timents in this place, 

To name every one from whom [I — | . offices of kindneſs 
would be to treſpaſs too much on my reader; and I muſt be ſatisfied 
with indulging myſelf with a remembrance of their friendſhip. 

Notwithſtanding the defective ſtate of ſociety in Philadelphia, this city 
is perhaps the moſt agrecable of the United States for a foreigner. The 
reſidence of the members of Congreſs will enable him to gather informa- 
tion on the different parts of this intereſting country; and, in fact, to 
travel through its different ſtates with great advantage to his enquiries. 
Although in Philadelphia, as throughout America, no one 1s ſufficiently 
free from employment to give himſelf wholly to letters or the ſciences, 
this city contains, more-than any other, perſons who cultivate them, and 
whoſe ſocicty is extremely intereſting when thoſe ſubjects are diſcuſſed. 
There is a philoſophical ſociety here, and a large and valuable library. 
There is alſo a muſeum which has an almoſt complete collection of 
the minerals and animals of North America. This fine collection is 
the property of Mr. PEALE. His intelligence, and indefatigable in- 
duſtry for twenty years in the forming this collection, have ſupplied 
the want of means that a more ample fortune would have readily 
furniſhed, and entitle him to aid in his ne from the So- 
vernment. 

The profuſion and luxury of Philadelphia, on great days, at the tables 
of the wealthy, in their equipages, and the dreſſes of their wives and 
daughters, are, as I have obſerved, extreme. I have ſeen balls on the Pre- 
ſident's birth-day where the ſplendor of the rooms, and the variety and 
richneſs of the dreſſes did not ſuffer in compariſon with Europe; and it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the beauty of the American ladies has the 
advantage in the compariſon. The young women of Philadelphia are 
accompliſhed in different degrees, but beauty is general with them. 
They want the eaſe and faſhion of French women; but the brilliancy of 
their complexion'is infinitely ſuperior. Even when they grow old they 
are ſtill handſome; and it would be no exaggeration to ſay, in the nu- 
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merous aſſemblies of Philadelphia it is impoſſible to meet with what is 
called a plain woman. As to the young men, they for the moſt part 
ſeem to belong to another ſpecies. 

Wealth makes all the diſtinction of claſſes in Philadelphia. The great 
merchants, and the lawyers who are at the head of their profeſſion, hold 
the firſt rank. Different claſſes very rarely mingle together. The Quakers 

live among themſelves, and in a retired manner. But gay colours pleaſe 
the young Quaker - ladies; and are indeed great enemies of the ſet. The 
toilette is the ſubject of much uneaſineſs to the old people, whether prohi- 
bited or tolerated by them. But whether prohibited or not, the young and 
' handſome Quaker-girls will facrifice to the toilette, and call themſelves 
Half-quakers ; and, it muſt be confeſſed, they are the greateſt favourites 
with our ſex: The young men among the Quakers, who would make 
themſelves agreeable to the female dgſerters, powder and ſhape their dreſs 
accordingly; and the ſect is continually loſing ſome of thoſe that ſhould 
be its pillars by the effect of a ribband or gown. 

Profuſion is not confined to the higher ranks, It ſpreads among the 
ſervants; and even reaches the negroes. Both one and the other give 
their balls, which are deſtitute of the charming ſimplicity of the tetes of 
our peaſants. Variety of refreſhments, good ſuppers, and ſine dreſſes, 
diſtinguiſh them. A female negro. ſervant, whoſe wages are one dollar 
per week, will, at theſe balls, have a dreſs that coſts ſixty dollars. 
They never go but in coaches to theſe balls, which are very frequent. 
On Sundays the public-houſes in the environs of the city are crouded 
with labouzers and little ſnopkeepers, who frequently come in à chair, 
with their whole family, and will expend from three to four dollars 
for the day's entertainment. It is not to hoard that the Ameri- 
Cans are rapacious; their improvidence has till all the character of 
coloniſts. 

There is a theatre at Philadelphia, in deſpight of the many and vehe- 
ment petitions preſented againſt it by the Quakers and diſſenting mi- 
niſters. It is generally crouded.; not that the actors are good, but it is 
a place where people can aflemble and exhibit themſelves. There are 
ſrom 
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from twenty to twenty-five ſtage-coaches, tbat either go from or arrive at 
Philadelphia every day. They are mean and incommodious carriages ; 
but are light, and travel very quickly. The horſes are good in Penn- 
ſylvania ; and there are ſets belonging to ſome of the ſtage-coaches that 
are not ſurpaſſed by any in Europe. 

The inhabitants of Philadelphia, like thoſe of the whole State of Penn- 
ſylvania, are a mixture of all the nations of Europe. The Engliſh are 
in the greateſt number. The counties of Pennſylvama, beyond the Suſ- 
quehannah, and at a greater diſtance from Philadelphia than the reſt, 
are little influenced by the political opinions of the capital, which, as I 
have faid, are in favor of England. 

There are a great many newſpapers publiſhed in Philadelphia; whenee 
they are ſpread through all the ſtate. 

Twenty-eight places of worſhip hold the different ſects of Philadel- 
phia. The Quakers have fix. One of theſe belongs to the Free- qualers; 
a body expelled from the reſt, for having carned arms, and accepted 
offices under the government of the State, or that of the Union, during 
the ſtruggle for Independence. This body does not differ from the ſec, 
except in a relaxation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. There is a place of 
worſhip called the African Church, ſet apart for the negroes ; who go, 
notwithſtanding, to the other churches at their pleaſure. The clergy- 
man of the African church is himſelf a negroc. He is joined to the 
clergy on all occaſions where they aſſemble in a body. 

The Quakers have eſtabliſhed here two charity ſchools for the negroes, 
where they are taught to read, write, and caſt accounts. But among the 
wiſe and beneficent laws of the State of Pennſylvania, one ſces with pain 
that no proviſion 1s yet made for the erecting of ſchools for the educa- 
tion of children at the public expence, like thoſe of New England. The 
legiſlature, indeed, is engaged on a plan of this nature. The Quakers, 
it is ſaid, oppoſe theſe foundations, becauſe they have ſchools of their 
own, being unwilling to mingle their children with the children of other 
perſuations ; and becauſe they would cither be compelled to abandon this 


S policy 
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policy or maintain their own ſchools at an excluſive expence, while they 
would pay a general tax to thoſe of the public. I cannot ſuppoſe this 
oppoſition to be real; or, if fo, that it can continue long. The ſtate 
that feels the importance of public ſchools will, in the end, gain the 
victory; - and, no doubt, the Quakers themſelves will not be backward 
in acknowledging the injuſtice and miſchievous effects of their preten- 
ſions. * . | 

I cafinot conclude what I have to ſay of Philadelphia without obſerv- 
as that here, and almoſt in every other part of America through which 


I have paſſed, I have frequently heard the name of M. de la Rocur- 


FOUCAULT pronounced, with a profound veneration for his memory, and 
ſincere ſorrow for his fate. Although he never viſited the United 
States, he was known as a Frenchman who ſhewed the ſtrongeſt at- 
tachment to their independence. They named him their friend; and 

my connection with him by blood procured me in more than one __ 
the kindeſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed reception. 

Having no other paſſion than that of doing good, * poſſeſſing at 
once the private virtues, as well as thoſe that fit us to ſerve the public, 
he had a modeſty, approaching to a diffidence of himſelf, that increaſed 
the luſtre of all his great qualities. His mind was noble, and inde- 
pendent ; and he worſhipped liberty long before her name was openly 
pronounced 1 in France. Without mixture in his views, as without ſtain 
in his conduct, he is perhaps the only example of an eminent man in 
the French Revolution whoſe character calumny did not impeach. Yet 
was this man murdered !—murdered in the preſence of the tendereſt 
of mothers, and the moſt amiable of wives; by wretches calling them- 
ſelves patriots, hired by monſters more deteſtable than thoſe, and who 
alſo called themſelves patriots! France ſhuddered at this crime, when 
it was committed; and, even in thoſe fatal times, when terror com- 
pelled men to belie their conſciences, no one was found to ſay, that 
his death was not a public misfortune. I have no doubt, when the 


repreſentatives of the French nation ſhall be at liberty to decree the 


homage 
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homage of public regret to the memory of juſt citizens that intrigue. 
and cruelty ſnatched from their country, the name of M. de la Roche- 
foucault will be among the firſt that will be heard. Such a decree 
will do honour to the French nation ; and I ſhall be pardoned, I hope, 
for pouring forth my ſoul on this ſubject. To be proud of my near 
connection, by blood, and by the ties of an intimate friendſhip, with one 
of the moſt virtuous men of the age, will not give offence to thoſe who 
know what it is to love virtue. | 


: JOURNEY 


ago Av IN NORTH AMERICA, 


* 


' JOURNEY To BETHLEHEM, AND IN THE JERSEYS, IN 
| 2 1797. 


THE ROAD TO GERMANTOWN. 


once more quitted Philadelphia with pleaſure, the oppreſſive and 

burning heat rendering that city diſagreeable at this ſeaſon ; and as 
the ſittings of Congreſs, which had induced me to remain there till now, 
| preſented nothing to ſatisfy curioſity, I proceeded towards Bethlehem. 

On leaving the city, I went a little out of the way to take leave of my 
friend Mr. NI ckLEN, a good and worthy Engliſhman, from whom I 
had, during my ſtay in America, received many teſtimonies of attention, 
and who had married one of the daughters of the reſpeQable family of 
Cu gw. He occupies, during the ſummer, one of the handſomeſt coun- 
try-ſeats in the environs of Philadelphia, built on one of the hills of 
Schuylkill. This villa, which is called Hill, enjoys one of the moſt de- 
hghtful proſpects in the world. Mr. Nicklin purchaſed this houſe, and 
nineteen acres of ground attached to it, at the price of twenty-two thou- 
ſand dollars, which price may give an idea of the value of ſuch ſeats in 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 

The road to Germantown is upon the aſcent, the ſummit of the hill on 
which that little town 1s built being two hundred feet higher than the 
bed of the Delaware, although the diſtance is only ſevgn miles. The 
lands, though not of the firſt quality, are ſufficiently productive ; the 
vicinity to Philadelphia making it eaſy to get manure, while the high price 
of proviſions in that city encourages the farmer to lay out ſuch expences 
as may inſure the beſt and moſt abundant returns, 

| All 
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All the way to Germantown the houſes are very cloſe together, the 
properties being 10 valuable as to. prevent them from being very extenſive: 


there are few of the farms which exceed two hundred acres. Stone 


abounds in this diſtrict, and is found at a very ſmall depth; it is uni- 
formly micacious free ſtone. Of this all the houſes are built. Theſe build- 
ings would not be reckoned handſome in Europe. They are good ſmall 
houſes, without elegance and without ornament ; but in point of ſize, 
as well as diſtribution of the apartments, they afford their proprietors 
every thing that comes under the denomination of convenience and com- 
fort. Moſt of them are country houſes for the relaxation of the inhabi- 
tants of Philadelphia. | 


GERMANTOWN. 


Germantown is a long village, near two miles and an half in ex- 
tent. The houſes, to the number of about three hundred, are all built 
on the ſide of the highway, and are erected pretty cloſe to each other. 
The lands in all this diſtrict coſt from an hundred and fixty to two hun- 
dared dollars the acre in whole farms; ſome particular acres, ſituated on 
the road ſide, ſell for from four to five hundred dollars. I was even told 
that it is not caſy to procure it at that price; and 1 was ſhewn a field 
of a dozen of acres, the proprietor of which eſtimates it at eight hundred 
dollars the acre, The culture of this part of the country is better attend- 
ed to, than in thoſe parts which are at a diſtance from large towns ; but it 
is far from being in that ſtate of cultivation which it would be in Europe, 
near 10 good a market as that of Philadelphia. They raiſe a good deal of 
wheat, and ftill more ladian-corn, but very little rye or oats. All the 
produce which is: not conſumed in the farmer's family, 1s carried to the 
market at Philadelphia, in conſequence of which proviſions are as dear at 
Germantown as in the city, to thoſe who are obliged to purchaſe them. 
Nay, they are often even dearer; as the farmers who go to Philadelphia, 
where they are ſure of getting quit of all their commodities, frequently 
refuſe to fell any part of them on the road. Beef, for example, which 
is ſeldom higher at Philadelphia than eleven pence, coſts fifteen pence at 

German= 
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Germantown. All this country, and for a conſiderable way farther, is 
inhabited principally by Germans, and deſcendants of Germans. The 
inhabitants are by no means intelligent, and they are particularly averſe 
to leave their old cuſtoms for a new method which might be better ; but 
they are induſtrious, and their aſſiduity to labour counteracts, in ſome 
meafure, their repugnance to all improvement. 
They manufacture in their families at Germantown a great quantity of 
wollen, cotton, and thread ſtockings, which the farmers carry to market 
at Philadelphia with their proviſions, and which are reckoned very 
durable. There are alſo ſome tan-works at Germantown. We find 
here a Lutheran and a Preſbyterian church, beſides a third for the 
Quakers; an academy, and two other ſchools of conſiderable repute. 
Il! TI ſtopped at the houſe of my excellent and reſpected friend Mr. Chew. 
This houſe is celebrated as an important ſcene of action in the battle of 
Germantown in 1777. Two hundred Engliſh of the advance- guard of 
the army, repulſed by the Americans, were incloſed in this place; and reſiſt- 
<d the efforts of General Waſhington, who endeavoured to get the better 
of them with the aſſiſtence of his artillery, and who, after the loſs of four 
or five hundred men killed or wounded, was obliged to retreat, not being 
able to follow up the advantage which his right had obtained, in pene- 
trating to the middle of this village. General Waſhington was blamed 
at the time for perſiſting ſo much in carrying this houſe, which did not 
contain ſuch a number of Engliſh as could at all have diſconcerted him 
had he left it behind, and which would have fallen into his hands without 
a blow, had he joined the troops with which he made this unſucceſsful 
attack to thoſe who were before him, and ſucceeded in driving the enemy 
out of the village. This houſe, entirely built of the country ſtone, bears 
on its walls marks of the American cannon balls and muſket bullets, a 
great number of -which had penetrated into the chambers by the win- 
dows. Theſe bullets and balls are ſtill ſticking in the partitions, the 
holes which contain them being only covered with plaſter. Mr. Chew 
was as at that time proprietor of this houſe, which was built by 
him. He fold it in 1779, with forty acres of land belonging to it, for 


about 
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about nine thouſand dollars, and laſt ſpring he repurchaſed it, at the price 
of twenty-five thouſand dollars, without any improvement having been 
made on it. Labourers receive, in the environs of Germantown, a dollar 
a day of wages, during hay-making and harveſt. The women employed 
to turn the hay are paid half a dollar a day, all beſides their dict, which 
is equal to half a dollar more. This diet conſiſts of coffee or chocolate, 
with ham to- breakfaſt ; freſh meat and vegetables to dinner; tea and 
ham for ſupper, and a pint of rum during the day. This is the manner 
in which labourers are fed in America; and if this diet appear expenſive 
to thoſe who employ them, if this expence prevent them from being able 
to employ a great number, it is gratifying to ſee how well a claſs of men, 
reckoned the loweſt in Europe, is treated in this country, the only one 
where a man, whatever be his profeſſion, is treated with reſpect; where 
all ranks are conſidered as men. We may be told, that were our Euro- 
pean labourers fed with coffee and freſh meat, they would not work bet- 
ter, or be better content. It is, in the firſt place, not true, that they 
would not work better and be more happy, if they were better fed ; and 
it is ſtill more certain, that were they treated with more reſpect, and 
more attention, they would conſider themſelves leſs debaſed, they would 


become better, they would feel with pride that they were a more noble 


branch of ſociety, and conſequently would be more intereſted in its pre- 
ſervation. Let us hope that the French revolution may, in this reſpect, 


operate a happy change in the lot of the laborious claſs of mankind. . 


Without this, liberty would be only a word without meaning, a pretext 
for ditorder. 

A cord of oak wood coſts fix, and a cord of hickory from eight to ten 
dollars, at Germantown. Thus the lands covered with wood, which in 
the more diſtant parts are of much leſs value than other grounds, are 
here the moſt valuable. The wood from hence is carried to Philadel- 


phia principally in the winter time; the river not being navigable, it 
could not be Cm by it. 
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THE ROAD TO CLEMENT's TAVERN.—SPRINGHOUSE. 


. Germantown is in the county of Philadelphia, which the Bethlehem 
road does not get out of till five or fix miles farther on, at Cheſnut-hill, 
a pretty village, where there are eſtabliſhed a number of butchers, who 
carry to the market at Philadelphia the beef which they kill, and alſo ſup- 
ply the neighbourhood. A little beyond Cheſnut-hill we enter Montgo- 
mery county. 'The road, all the way to Clement's Tavern, is a ſucceſſion 
of little hills and valleys, more or leſs extenſive, all in a good ſtate of cul- 
tivation. The lands at Springhouſe are worth from forty to forty-five 
dollars the acre; the labourers receive here one or two ſhillings leis 
than at Germantown, The country abounds in oak ; and the great con- 
ſumption of wood in lime-kilns keeps always up the price of a cord of 
oak to three dollars, and of hickory to five, although the lands under cul- 
ture are here leis in proportion to the wood-lands than near Philadel- 
. Springhouſe is diſtant from thence eighteen miles. 

Stone becoming leſs abundant, and every where deeper in the earth, 
os leaving Springhouſe houſes of ſtone are leſs numerous, and thoſe of 
wood conſequently more common. The country to Clement's Tavern 
continues to be of the ſame deſcription, This tavern, ſeven miles from 
Springhouſe, is ſituated exactly on the boundaries of Montgomery and 
Buck's counties. The lands here fell for from thirty-two to ſixty dollars 
the acre. Labourers wages are the ſame as at Springhouſe. Farm 
horſes coſt from a hundred to a hundred and twenty dollars; cattle 
eighty dollars the pair; cowsitharty dollars. As there is no oak in this 
neighbourhood,, although the woods are ftill more numerous than at 
Springhouſe, the cord of hickory coſts here only four dollars. The coun- 
try is all along peopled in a great meaſure with German and Dutch fa- 
milies. CLEMENTS is of Dutch deſcent. His grandfather, who was a 
rich merchant, engaged in the Eaſt India trade, came to America in 
1707. The loſs of ſeveral veſſels having ruined his fortune, he collected 
the wreck of it to carry to Pennſylvania. His grandſon, the tavern- 

. keeper, 
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keeper, is one of the beſt men l have met with. He ſhews, with a kind 
of ſatisfaction, an old andiron, which his grandfather brought from Hol- 
land, and which, a hundred years beſore that time, had made part of the 
ſurniture of his father's houſe. Clements ſees in this old piece of furni 
ture, which is diſplayed in his kitchen, a family monument, which makes 
him trace two hundred years of his genealogy, and in dilating upon that 
he exhibits a conſiderable fire, quite the reverſe of his amiable ſimplicity. 


QUAKERSTOWN, AND THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM. 


The country becomes more mountainous as we proceed on from Cle- 
ment's houſe; the valleys conſequently are extenſive, and we find no 
longer granite but free-ſtone, at leaſt in the courſe of twenty miles. The 
country is moſtly covered with wood, although in ſeveral places the 
houſes are pretty cloſe, and the lands well cultivated. 

Quakerſtown is a ſmall village, the chief place of a ſettlement of 
Quakers fpread through the townſhips of Upper and Lower Milford. 


Theſe townſhips were given to the Quakers about eighty years ago by 
William Penn. All the inhabitants, however, are not Quakers ; ſeveral 


of the families which were firſt ſettled having quitted it, and been ſuc- 
ceeded by others. The number of theſe at preſent is about three hun- 
dred; and a number of other families alſo people the two townſhips, 
which are inhabited and well cultivated. 

If one may judge by the converſation of the Quaker who keeps the 
tavern where I ſtopped, the religion of that ſect is the article which leaſt 
occupies the Quakers eſtabliſhed in this townſhip. Their farm is the 
conſtant object of their thought. 


They are faid to be very good farmers. They lay out the greateſt part 
of their grounds in meadow, and they carry their butter, cheeſe, calves, 
poultry, and the articles manufactured in their families, ſuch as ſtock- 
ings, linen, &c. to Philadelphia, near forty miles diſtant. The frequency 


of their journies to Philadelphia is regulated by the extent of their farms, 
and the conſequent quantity of their proviſions. 
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Some of them go only once a fortnight, others every ten days; others, 
again, once a week; and there is one individual who goes every market- 
day, that is twice a week. The quantity of proviſions. they carry alſo 
determines the manner of carriage, namely, whether on horſeback, in a 
cart with two horſes, or in a waggon with four horſes. . They ſet out on 
- the evening, to reach Philadelphia by break of day, and return when they 
have ſold all their goods; which they never fail to do, even if they are 
obliged to lower their price as the day advances. Their horſes ſtand 
unyoked near the carts all the market time, the oats with which they 
feed them being brought from the farm with the proviſions. This is the 
practice of all the farmers from Germantown to Quakerſtown, and con- 
ſiderably farther. They reckon that one cow yields five pounds of butter 
a week, that is to ſay, to carry to market ; for they only ſell what is over 
the conſumption of their own families, and none of them deny themſelves 
either butter, milk, cream, or fowls. I met on the road ſome girls of 
eighteen on horſeback, travelling to Philadelphia, and carrying forty pounds 
weight of butter, with ſome cheeſe and poultry. Some of them travel 
alone; and their youth and beauty, for the greater part of them are very 
pretty, gives them no diſturbance in a journey ſo long, ſo often repeated, 
and the greateſt part of which is made in the night time: no perſon 
thinks of injuring them. This ping: of American morals is truly 
admirable. 

The lands about Quakerſtown are worth from ' thirty-two to ſixty 
dollars; the wages of the labourers the ſame as at Clement's Tavern. 
"The culture of grain is here the ſame as elſewhere in America, a good 
deal of maize, corn, and rye ; but the lands are either not at all or very 
badly manured : the dung is laid upon the graſs grounds. From Qua- 
kerſtown to Bethlehem the country is ſtill more mountainous ; we meet 
however frequently with extremely fertile valleys. Moſt of the houſes 
are built of ſtone; a good many of them, however, arc conſtructed of 
ſquare beams of wood, and the interſtices filled up with ſtone. The barns 
are large, and moſtly of wood. 

All this country, from Philadelphia to within a mile of Wilkſbarre, 


formed 
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formed part of the firſt purchaſe made from the Indians by William 
Penn, and has been long cultivated and inhabited. We ſee here few of 
thoſe trunks of trees which remain often under foot ſo long after the 
commencement of the operation of grubbing, and the country is almoſt 
throughout as much cleared of wood as the generality of Europe. 

The mountains known under the name of the Lehigh Mountains, are, 
properly ſpeaking, the firſt chain which we meet from Philadelphia, the 
preceding ones being rather detached hills than mountains. This chain, 
which croſſes the Suſquehannah near Harriſburg, loſes its name at the 
Delaware near Eaſton, and continues through Jerſey under another name. 
On the other ſide of that mountain ſtands Bethlehem, built on the con» 
flux of the river Lehigh, which falls into the Delaware near Eaſton, and. 
of the creek Manokiſy, which falls immediately at Bethlehem into the 


river Lehigh. 
BETHLEHEM.—DETAILS RESPECTING THE MORAVIANS. 


Bethlehem is inhabited by the Moravian brethren. It is the firſt and 
moſt conſiderable of their fettlements in America, and has thence ac- 
quired much celebrity. I have read in books of travels ſo many different 
recitals reſpecting the internal government of their ſociety, their commu- 
nity of goods, their children being even taken away from the authority 
and ſuperintendance of their parents, as belonging to the ſociety at large, 
and reſpecting ſeveral other points of their government, that I was deſirous 
to judge myſelf of the truth of theſe aſſertions; and I have found at Beth- 
lchem freſh: reaſon not to credit, without proof, the recitals of travellers; 
This indiſputable truth 1s, however, rather delicate, to. be avowed by one 
who 1s writing travels. 

I ſhall not go back to the origin of the Moravians, which their: hiſto+ 
rians fix at the year 1424 ; to their perſecution- in Europe ; to. the: almoſt 
total diſſolution of their ſocicty at the commencement of the ſeventeenth 
century; nor to their reunion in 1722, under the auſpices of Count Zine 
ZENDORFF. I ſhall ſay nothing of their doctrines; all theſe facts are 
unconnected with their temporal government at Bethlehem, which is the 

only 
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only point I wiſhed to know, and which I think is at this time intereſt- 
Ang. | X 
In 1740, the Count Zinzendorff purchaſed from Mr. ALLAN, who 
held it of Willam Penn, the diſtrict now called Bethlehem, with the 
view of there forming an eſtabliſhment for the ſociety of the Moravians. 
Although ſome trees were cut down in 1741, it was not till 1742 that 
the ſettlement was begun. One hundred and forty Moravian brethren 
and ſiſters arrived from Germany, and ſettled there. Theſe families 
were poor, had no other dependence than their labour, and every thing 
was to be done to form a ſettlement in this deſert. They lived then in 
one general community, contrary to the rules and uſage of their ſociety, 
but only from the neceſſity of circumſtances, which would have rendered 
the general progreſs of their ſociety more ſlow, and the ſituation of the 
individual families more inconvenient, if their labours and productions 
had been divided. This deviation from the conſtitution of the Uni!y 
(for thus they call their whole ſociety) was preſcribed by the ſynod, 
which makes and alters the laws of all the Moravian people. Thus, un- 
der the order of the chiefs of the congregation eſtabliſhed at Bethlchem, 
they cleared: the woods, made roads, and cultivated the lands; the wo- 
men ſpan, Move, made their cloaths, and prepared their victuals. One 
ſingle will animated the whole, and the product of each individuals' la- 
bour ſerved indiſcriminately to the ſuppost of the whole brather and 
ſiſterbood. The fathers and mothers being conſtantly employed in la- 
bour, could not, without inconvenience to the community, give their at- 
tentions to their children. The ſociety therefore appointed ſome of the 
ſiſters to take care of the whole; the authority, however, and the ſuper- 
intendence of the parents, was neither taken away nor diminiſhed. At 
that time even, notwithſtanding their community of goods, the brethren 
who received any money from their families or friends had the free diſ- 
poſal of it. If any of them veſted their property in the common ſtock 
it was voluntarily, and the effect of a zeal and diſintereſtedneſs of which 
there were but few examples. The brethren poſſeſſed of any private 
property, had frequently thcir. children with them; they clothed them 

better; 
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better; and the care which they took of them in infancy, a charge con- 
ſidered a relief to the ſociety, was a proof that at Bethlehem the children 
were not, as has been alleged, the property of the community, and that 


it was no part of the inſtitution to make the members renounce all pri- 


vate property. In proportion as the ſettlement advanced, and their la- 
bour became leſs urgent, the ſociety of Bethlehem ſaw the inconveni- 
ences attending a community of labour, produce, and enjoyment. The 
paſſions, the vices, and the virtues of man, have every where nearly the 
ſame character. The active brethren killed themſelves with work, while 
the idle took little trouble. Thoſe who reflected diſcovered, that what- 
ever fatigne they endured, their ſituation was nowiſe ameliorated ; and 
that induſtry, the indiſputable property of every man, afforded them not 
a ſingle advantage. Reflection then had the ſame effect on the induſtri- 


ous, as their natural diſpoſition had on the idle; the ardour for labour no- 


longer continued; the ſociety did not. proſper, and the moſt of its mem-- 
bers were diſcontented. 

Theſe joint conſiderations induced them, in 1762, to change the ſyſ- 
tem of the community. The ſociety of Bethlehem was now eſtabliſhed 
on the rules of the ſocieties in Europe, and recalled to the true conſtitu- 
tion of the ſociety at large; it is under this ſyſtem that it has been re- 
gulated ſince that epoch, as well as all the other Moravian congregations 
eſtabliſhed elſewhere in America. 


By the preſent ordonnances, the communion of property is done away 


in fayour of the individuals; it only continues as to the government of 
the ſociety, and it exiſts partially. The territorial property, as well as 
the profits of the tavern, the ſtore, the farm, the ſaw-mills, oil-mills, . 
corn-mulls, and fulling-mills, the tannery, and the dyeing manufactory, 
belong to the ſociety, which from theſe funds is enabled to provide for- 


the poor, for the payment of debts, and of the public taxes. In all other 


reſpects every brother enjoys the abſolute property of whatever he can 


earn. by his labour, be it what it may, and of the gifts which he may 
receive. 


The government of the ſociety is veſted in the biſhop, the miniſter, 
the- 
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the intendant, and the inſpectors, male and female, of the different divi- 
Hans of the ſociety, Which are five in number ;—the young men un- 


married; the unmarried ſiſters; the widows; the married brethren and 
ſiſters, and the ſchools. The intendant has the exclufive adminiſtration 
of the property of the ſociety; but he muſt adviſe with a committee, 
compoſed of from eight to ten members, and choſen by the brethren at 


large. In the name of the intendant they carry on all their tranſactions, 


grant leaſes of houſes and lands, ſecurities for borrowed money, diſ- 


charges, &c. All the houſes, however, erected in the town of Beth- 


lehem, and the four thouſand acres belonging to it, arc not the property 
of the ſociety, nor even the greater part of them ; they belong to bre- 
thren, who have built upon land for which they pay rent to the ſociety. 
The amount of this rent is two-pence the foot in front, by twenty feet 


in depth. The houſe built by the brother is his abſolute property; he 


can leave it to his waſe or his children, in the ſame way as he can his 


other effects, or he can ſell it; only he cannot convey it but to a bro- 


ther, who has obtained from the directory permiſſion to purchaſe it, with 
the burthen of the rent attached to it, and which perpetually remains. 

The directors having the government of the ſociety, muſt admit into 
their territory thaſe only who they think will not diſturb the ſocicty. 
In the contracts of leaſe made by the intendant, with the advice of the 
committee, to thoſe intending to build a houſe, or to thoſe who pur- 
chaſe a houſe, it is always ſtipulated, that if the proprietor ſhall be de- 
ſirous of quitting it, and cannot find a purchaſer who may be agreeable 
to the ſociety, the ſociety 4s to purchaſe it at a price declared by a law, 


which alſo fixes the terms of payment. Garden ground, or land in the 


country, is let at fix ſhillings the acre. Beſides the government farm 
appropriated to the benefit of the ſociety, there are fix or ſeven ſmaller 
farms belonging to it. Theſe are let to tenants who pay a third part of 
their produce, and who alſo pay ſix ſhillings of rent for their garden 
grounds. Theſe tenants are all at preſent Moravians ; but this condi- 
tion is nowiſe indiſpenſable. Sometimes the farms are let to other per- 


ſons, only the ſociety mult be ſatisfied as to their character and behavi- 


our; 
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our; and they will not receive as tenants thoſe of whom they have not 
' received a ſatisfactory account, | 
The ſociety could eaſily procure a higher price, and might at once clear 
two thouſand five hundred acres, which ſtil} remain in wood, if they 
would admit ſtrangers, or at leaſt not reſerve to themſelves this choice of 
thoſe who offer to take their farms; but they are defirous beyond every 
thing of preſerving what they call good order, union, and morality ; and 
to this they ſacrifice the augmentation of their revenues. 
The town of Bethlehem is inhabited by between five and fix hundred 
perſons, all of the brother or ſiſterhood.; They have workmen of every 
kind; but theſe cannot ſettle there without the permiſſion of the direc- 
45 tors, who ſuffer no workmen of the ſame buſineſs, but as far as they are 
neceſſary for the inhabitants. If more were to be permitted, they could 
not live by their trade. At the ſame time, the price of all kinds of work 
is fixed, to preyentthe want of rivalſhip from putting it in the power of 
the workmen to make exorbitant demands; but the prices of the country 
. around regulate thoſe of the town. Beyond that the workmen are inde- 
4 pendent of the ſociety in conducting their buſineſs. They purchaſe 
with their money what articles they have occaſion for; they ſell them as 
they think proper ; the profits belong to them, without their accounting 
to the ſociety, or even paying any tax. The only tax indeed which is 
levied, and which is common to all the inhabitants of the town, is for 
keeping up the roads, lamps, ſeats in the church, pumps, and reſervoirs. 
This tax 1s every four or five years impoſed upon each family by name, 
according to the opinion of the committee of his means; but it is ſo 
moderate, that the ſamilie conſidered the richeſt in the town do nat pay 
above thirty ſhillings or four dollars a year. This tax is paid every fix 
a month; and if it happen that, at the end of the year, the committee 
find that the money raiſed is not ſufficient to cover the expences, they 
demand double or treble of the laſt payment; and on the other hand, 
they demand nothing, when the expence is not ſo great as the tax fixed. 
As to the public taxes, which in Pennſylvania, as I have already repeat- 


cdly obſerved, are only the taxes of the county, the ſociety pays theſe out 
Yor. II. 3E of 
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of its funds. Theſe funds proceed from the lands, and the profits of the 


reſerved branches of manufactures or commerce, Each of the brethren 


put at the head of theſe different eſtabliſhments receives a ſalary from 
the ſociety, to which he pays in the profits, after the expence of his own 
and family's living and cloathing. The committee requires no detailed 
account of his management: he has received ſo much money—there re- 
mains ſo much in his hands. Such is the account given in by the tavern- 
keeper, the farmer, the miller, the ſtore-keeper, &c. When the direc- 


tors are told of the poſſibility of ſuch perſons cheating the ſociety, they 
will not admit it; becauſe, ſay they, all their characters are known to 


us; their actions are ſo public, that if they were diſhoneſt they could not 
be ſo long without being diſcovered, and they would then be diſmiſſed. 
They conſider that unlimited confidence as benevolence, brotherly cha- 


rity, &c. They add to the defence of this motive that a man nar- 


rowly watched is more excuſable in rodbjhg, than one in whom con- 


fidence is placed; and they affirm, that they never have had reaſon to 


repent of this rule of confidence. It appears, however, that their differ- 
ent branches bring them in very little. The ſociety does not draw a 
dollar an acre free from their ſarms. The ſtore, extremely well ſupplied, 


which ſells a great deal in the neighbourhood, does not produce annually 


above eight hundred dollars. The tavern, although it has a great deal of 

cuſtom, does not elear more than fourſcore dollars; and the ſame is the 
caſe with reſpect to all the other branches in their hands. Induſtry is | 
naturally ſlackened, when it is not excited by intereſt. The whole of 
the revenues of the ſociety of Bethlehem does not amount to cight thou- 
ſand dollars a year upon an average, and their epences are nearly equal 

to that income. In the firſt place, they have to pay to the  diregzon of + 


the Unity reſident in America, one-fixteenth part of their revenues, to 


contribute to the expences of the miſſionaries employed by the Unity 
among the Indians of North America, and a penſion to them when ſuv 


perannuated. Five other fixteenths pay the intereſt of the ſums bor- 


rowed tor the purchaſe of lands and improvements ; finally, their falaries 
are to be paid. The ſociety accounts to a general college, which tranſ- 
| acts 
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acts the buſineſs of the Unity, the neat ſums remaining, after payment 
of all expences; and the college have the power of determining what part 
of it ſhall be ſent to them in order to contribute to the raiſing of a fund 
of ſeventy-two- thouſand dollars, which the Unity has granted to the 
three daughters of Count Zinzendorff, and of which they pay the inte- 
reſt, until they ſhall be able to diſcharge the principal to them or their 
deſcendants. 

That part of the revenues of the particular ſocieties ſent to the general 
college, is alſo meant to contribute to the other general expences of the 
Unity. The college has power to call for chat portion of the revenue 


they think proper, but they never demand above a ſmall part, becauſe 


the particular ſocieties have each of them debts, which it is neceſſary for 
them to liquidate; beſides, theſe ſocieties, and particularly that of Beth- 
lehem, ſettle in mortmain ſome part of their revenues every year. It 


kkewiſe ſometimes happens, that the revenues of the year are not equal 


to the neceſſary expenditure; in which caſe the mtendant is authorifed 
by the committee to make a loan. A great part of the ſum borrowed 


is lent by the brethren, ho receive intereſt generally at the rate of five 


per cent, and are repaid their principal at any time upon fix months 
previous demand. The: ſociety's treaſurer is therefore at the fame time 
the bank of the brethren, but who may place their money otherwiſe at 
their pleaſure. Sometimes the intendant borrows from ftrangers; in 
that caſe he is obliged to pay the legal intereſt of the ftate, which in 
Pennſylvama i is ſix per cent. 

Before going farther into this account of the eſtabliſhment of Beth- 
lehem, it may be neceſſary to explain the nature of the general college, 


the ſynod, and the general directory of the Moravians, of which J have 


occaſion to ſpeak. 

The ſociety of the Moravians is an oligarchical republic. Each of the 
eſtabliſhments in Europe and America names one or more deputies to 
the ſynod, ſuch deputy or deputics being elected by the brethren at large. 
The particular directory of each ſociety is alſo entitled to appoint one 
deputy. The great expence of travelling, which is defrayed by the ſo- 
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eieties who ſend the Ae induces the directories of the American 
ſocieties to delegate their powers to thoſe named by the brethren. The 
biſhops are entitled, if they think proper, Þ attend the ſynod, inde- 
pendent of the other deputies of the ſociety to hich they belong, In 
the ſynod, when afſembled, is veſted. the ſovereignty. | They alone have 
a right to alter the regulations, as well ſpiritual as temporal; they con- 
firm or annul the appointment of the principal officers made during their 
- receſs; and finally, they receive the accounts of all the general concerns, 
and decide thereon ultimately; —they are convened every ſeven years, 
and remain aſſembled for two or three months; they name a college, 
eompoſed of thirteen members, who, during their receſs, manage the 
general affairs of the Unity, appoint! the principal officers, direct the miſ- 
ſions; regulate the affairs, intereſt, diſcipline, &c. The fittings of the 
college are held a league from Hernutt in Upper Luſatia ; their func- 
tions continue during the receſs of the ſynod.” On the meeting of the 
ſynod their powers ceaſe, and they are re-eſtabliſhed by the ſynod at the 
end of their ſeſſion, either from among the ſormer members, or new 
ones are appointed, according to the will of the ſynod. 

As to the general directory of America, their functions are to watch 
over the intereſts of the Unity in North America. and particularly to 
direct the miſſions in that part of the world. It is compoſed of two 
agents of the general college, ſent to ſuperintend the management of the 
property belonging to the Unity, ſuch as certain farms or tracts of land 
in different parts of America, and particularly the fifteen: thouſand acrcs 
granted by the United States, beyond the Ohio, on the Muſkingum, to 
the Moravian miſſionaries. The biſhops of America, the preacher of 
Nazareth, and the miniſter of Bethlehem, are alſo members. The direc- 
tory names to certain functions in the American congregations, which 
urgency requires to be filled up before the general college can be con- 
ſulted, as the intendant, the biſhop, the miniſters, &c. Except this, 
the directory has no authority as a body over the affairs of the ſocicties,. 
which, as I have mentioned above, have each its directory and com- 
mittee. The biſhop ordains the biſhops, preachers, and prieſts; theſe 
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laſt may alſo be ordained by each other. The biſhops have very incon- 
ſiderable ſalaries, as may be judged from the biſhop of Bethlehem, Me. 
ERNHEIM, a man of forffore, who has no other domeſtic ſervant than 
his own daughter, and whp.1 found baking cakes, which he ſells to in- 
creaſe his living. Hig ſalary is two hundred and thirty dollars, befides 


being ſupplied with wood and lodging. The higheſt ſalaries paid by the 


"Unity do not exceed three hundred dollars. 

I have already mentioned, that the Bethlehem ſociety is divided into 
five departments, each under the direction of an inſpector or inſpectreſs; 
and in this, office we find the temporal adqqpiſtration of the ſociety in 
ſome degree mixed with its diſcipline. The unmarried brethren live to- 
gether in a ſeparate houſe, that is, hey eat and ſleep there, but they do 
not work there, if they can find work” elſewhere.,,, Moſt of them ate ap- 
prentices or journeymen in the ſhops of the ſociety, or to the artificers 


in the town. The money which they earn is their own, only they muſt 
pay for their board, and for keeping up the i they lodge, 
| ouſe for the public 


as well as their portion of the tax impoſed upon that 

expences of the town. All theſe expences, including their cloathing, 
5 . i J . . 

may amount at preſent. to forty-five dollars, while their earnings may be 


from a hundred to a hundred and ten. Thoſe who, for want of work 
out of doors, are employed in the houſe, are paid for their labour by the 
inſpector, who. employs them, the amount of their board, and their 
other contributions to the caggmon,expences being firſt deducted. Thus: 


the brethren of this houſe t the ſociety, nothing. The ſame is the 


caſe with regard to the unmarried ſiſters, ſome of whom are employed in 
the houſes of the town. as ſervants and cook-maids. Theſe have their 
board and lodging in the families where they are employed, and pay to 


the houſe four or five dollars a year towards the common expences. 
This contribution preſerves to them the right of entering into that houſe 


when they pleaſe The greater part of them, however, are employed in 


the houſe in ſewing and embroidery; they are paid ſor their work by 


the inſpectreſs, who- ſells it for the benefit of the houſe. The profit of 


theſe works contributes. to maintain the poor, who are not numerous.. 


The: 
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The girls, from the price they receive for their work from the inſpec- 


treſs, pay their board and their portion of the charges of the houſe, Which! 


amounts to the ſame ſum as that paid by threthren, Thus this de- 
partment is no longer an expence upon the {ty ; on the contrary, it 
relieves the ſociety from the maintenance of a great part, and often the 
whole of the poor. The unmarried ſiſters tic their flat bonnets under 
their chin with a red ribbon ; the married women tie theirs with « blue; 
and the widows theirs with a white ribbon. ” 

It is not however compullory, upon either the young men or women, 
to reſide in theſe common ,ghouſes ; their relations may take the entire 
diſpoſal of them keep chef at home, br ſend them. to other ſchools, as 
0 fortunes, for example, ſeldom 
ſend their daughters to the filters and there are alſo ſiſters at the 
houſe of Bethlehem who belong to Moraxign families not reſident in the 
town, and who often come from very diſtant parts. 

_ As to the widows houſe, it is ſupported by the ſociety; and all the 
to the benefit of the houſe, when it is not ſuffi» 
cient to defray their expences. * . 

There has, ſo about fifteen years, been inſtituted among the Moravian 
brethren a fort of voluntary ſociety in favour of widows.” The members 
contribute each fifteen or twenty pounds, or from forty to fifty dollars. 


The intereſt of that ſum is ſettled upon the widows of the contributors, 


and betters their living if they reſiftzin the, dows houſe, or 1s paid to 
them to aſſiſt their own houſc-keeping, if al live by themſelves. This 
ſociety is not confined to Bethlehem. The brethren of any of the eſta- 
bliſhments in America may become members; and the capital being de- 
poſited at Bethlehem, the intereſt is paid at the reſpective places of reſi- 
dence of the widows of the contributors. This ſociety has alſo its par- 
ticular regulations; one, for example, by which a brother in a dangerous 


| ſtate of health cannot be admitted to ſubſcribe. 


The ſchools, are under the direction of an inſpector and inſpectreſs. 


There is an Badem for the reception of young ladies from other parts, 


who receive there the uſual education of females, even muſic. The 
daughters 


vo 
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daughters of the brethren are likewiſe received there. This cſtabliſh- 
ment ſupports itſelf in EY to its private expences, the keeping up the 


buildings, and the contriMtion to the public charges. The board is 
forty-five dollars a year, and fix dollars more for ſuch of them as are 
taught muſic. The daughters of the ſociety may be ſent to this ſchool, 

but their board muſt be paid by their relations, The ſociety pays for 
the daughters of thoſg,yho receive a ſalary from them, and alſo for the 
children of the poor. The daughters of the brethren not being boarders, 
the expence of their education is leſs. There are at this day fixty-ſix of 
the boarders, who are ſtrangers, from different parts of the United States 


and the Antilles. This academy 1 is 1g, great reputation: The governeſſes 


appear to me to be attentive, and oe of the ſcholars have made con- 
ſiderable proficiency i in drawing, writing, and embroidery, and play tofe- 
rably upon the piano. At the ſame time, as the miſtreſſes are never 
choſen but from among the ſiſterhood, and as few of them have had 
any education other than at this ſchool, it is not to be expected that all 
of them can be always of ſufficiengggbility. A new building, added four 
or five years ago to the eſtabliſhment, has been erected, by means of a 


ſum of money borrowed for _ purpoſe, the intereſt of which is paid. 


by the ſchool. © A 


There is alfo, at Bethlehem, under the direction of the miniſter} a ſmall. 


ſchool for boys, where they are taught merely to read and write, and the 
firſt rules of arithmetic. WV | 

The laſt department, namely, that of the brethren and fiſters, is 
wholly a department of diſcipline.” The, married people reſide in their 
own houſes, and the inſpeQors and inſpcAreſles have no concern with 
them, but to give advice when: their Conduct has been improper, as 
friends, as neighbours, and as divines. They have no farther influence 
or ſuperintendance of their actions or their concerns. 

The Moravian is a religious ſociety. Religion, the exact mainte- 
nance of the creed of their doctrines, their worſhip, and tir manners 


and cuſtoms, which they conſider neceſſary to the exact obſervance of 


that creed, and gyhich they believe to be alone preſcribed by the goſpel, 


18 
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is the ſole end of their regulations, their diſcipline, and even their rela- 
tions in point of temporal intereſt. With this religious intention is 
eſtabliſhed the exact ſuperintendance of the dwectory of the ſociety over 
the conduct of its members, and the care not to allow {trangers to ſettle 
among them. They are in this reſpect monks, but tolerant and mild 
monks, although ſeveral articles of their diſcipline would be thought ſe- 
vere, and even ridiculoW according to the — ideas in other coun- 
tries. | * * 3 
For example, there is no communication allowed between the = 
men and women. When a young manimeans to miifty, | he ſignifies his 
wiſh to the inſpectorꝭ und mentions the girl he · is deſirous of making his 
wiſe but to whom he has never 8a. The inſpector applies to the 
iakares of the girls, wh, if we e that the character of the young 
woman is not incompatible with the character given of the youth by the 
inſpector, propoſes it to her; the girl may refuſe, but is not allowed to 
ſay whom ſhe would prefer. The parents are conſulted; and the direc- 
tory give their ſanction, or reject thg, propoſal of the marriage thus far 
advanced, if they think that the youtwill not be able, by his labour, to 
maintain his wife and children, or if they ſee in it any other danger 
likely to aEErue to the good order of the fociety ; but theſe refuſals arc 
rare. The regulation by which the man is not allowed to converſe with 
the woman before his having aſked and obtained her in marriage, has, in 
the opinion of the Moravians, the advantage of preventing all kind of 
ſeduction, and conſequently, ſay" they, all danger of improper conduct. 


Marriage is, according to them, a ſpiritual umion: the brethren and 


ſiſters being filled with the Hoh Spirit, live more cordially together; their 
union is more durablezithan - if & were founded on a choice of their hearts, 


which might deceive them. They even regard the affection which pre- 


cedes marriage as a diſpoſition Contrary to the ſanctity of marriage; and 
they carry this opinion ſo far, that when it happens, which is not without 
examples, tlWgh they are extremely rare, that a brother and a ſiſter had 
privately a too intimatz connection, theſe, cannot afterwards be married 
together. The crime is kept private with the inſpectors and the direc- 
* tor y. 
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tory«--The:girl is teprimanded,, but with: mildneſs ; kept with the reſt 
if ſhe ſeem to repent; and married to another young man, it aſked by 
any one, but never to her favourite, at leaſt unleſs both of them renounce 
Is r e 1790 

Marriage cad . not nlp 8 hs youth of the * ſociety, 
but between thoſe of different Moravian ſocieties. When a man or a wo- 
man wiſhes to marry a perſon of another religion, they are not pre- 
vented, if they perſiſt in their reſolution, in ſpite of the advice of their 
inſpectors and the directory, it being the principle of the Moravian ſo- 
ciety, never to compel any perſons to continue in it againſt their incli- 
nation; but they are then conſidered to belong no longer to the ſociety, 
and muſt quit it. Examples of this ſometimes happen, as the girls, 
whoſe relatives live at a diſtance, have permiſſion to viſit their family, 
and occaſionally meet young men whom they . to the Moravian 
brethren/propoſed to them by their inſpectreſſes. 

- The girls in the houſe of the ſiſters are not bond ſhut up ; {they — 
liberty to go out; but, as the ſociety is ſmall, the practice of watching 
them is ſo univerſal, that all their actions are known; and the ſpirit of 
the religion in which they are educated and kept, prevents them from 
every act, however innocent, which the ſociety conſiders wregular—as, 


for example, to ſpeak to a young man. This ſpirit of watchfulneſs and 


of religion is alike extended to thoſe of the ſiſters who are employed as 
domeſtics in families, and are thus leſs under the immediate and con- 
ſtant eye of the inſpectreſs; and this ſyſtem cxtends towards the young 
men and women of ather rehgians, employed in the different eſtabliſn- 
ments of the ſociety. The ſlighteſt converſation with an unmarried 
woman is a ground to expel the offender fron the precincts of the ſo- 
ciety ; and as this rigid law is known to en before * enter into 
the ſervice, it is very zarely infringed. tons) 

The directors informed ma, that dis ken to. prevene all commeres 
We the unmarried of the two ſexes, originated in the feryour 


of the young females, at che time of the reſtorgtion- of the ſociety in 
:o0Ver I +: 3 F 17333 
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1722; that they eſtabliſhed it among themſelves, y_ it * became 
an eſſential article of diſeipline of the ſocietx. 

The ſociety, however, is deſirous of encouraging marriage ; and with 
juſtice, if they wiſh their perpetuity, as they would receive little addition 
from ſtrangers, were they even willing to admit them. But, as I hate 
already ſaid, their grand object is to preſerve their dodrines, their diſci - 
pline, and their fundamental cuſtoms, which preſent conſiderable ob- 
ſtacles to marriage. A young man will not marry, who does not ſee how 
he is to gain his bread, and maintain his family comfortably. He can only 
be an artizan ; and the number of theſe is circumſcribed in Bethlehem. 
as well as in all the other Moravian ſocieties. The beſt ſhoemaker, ſmith, 
or other perſon, cannot ſet up in his trade; while the very. confined num- 
ber of artiſans of the ſame buſineſs is full. The ſociety have a fufficicnt 
quantity" of land in wood to clear, which a number of young people 
would be diſpoſed to rent; but ſtill they would not be ſo immediately, 
as is wiſhed; under the eye of the directory; they might perhaps relax in 
their religion, in the ſeverity of manners exacted as the means of keeping 
it up; and on tlieſt grounds the ſociety have reſuſed them; whence it 
follows, that marriages are by no means frequent, and that there are to 
be found in the: houſe of the ſiſters, unmarried women as far advanced in 
| life as among the widows. Thus, notwithſtanding the American fecun- 
dity, of which the married ſiſters es _ w weg the * diminiſhes 
rather than increaſes. a 

The Moravian deten e receive no FRE buen the fotiety 
on their marriage, but they enjoy the ſavings which they may have made 
in a ſtate of celibacy. Beſides, every brother may poſſeſs property out of 
the precincts of the ſociety. There is one of them who has ſpeculated 
largely in land, and is proprietor of ſeveral thouſand acres, not only 
in different parts of Pennſylvania, but alſo in the other ſtates. \How- 
ever, this occupation of augmenting: his fortune is conſidered as a kind of 
relaxation of principle. It is not contrary to any of the ſtatutes of the 
1922 but 3 it is contrary to their yo” they do not forbid it, bor it is 
. 41 -zzoVnot 
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not: approved daf by rigid Moravians. A Moravian brother has erected 
- wooden bridge over the river Lehigh, built by a 3 to ** 
a number of the other brethren have contributed. | 
1 have already obſerved, that ſtangers may be received into the Mora- 
vian ſociety as:brethrens the condition of their admiſſion is—that they 
ſhall live for ſome months under the eye of the ſociety, conformably to 
its ſpirit, doctrines, and principles; and finally, their conſent to follow 
the rules of the ſociety is declared by their ſignature. Every Moravian 
brother alſo, upon his marriage, or ſetting; up houſekeeping, muſt ſub- 
{cribe-to the ſtatutes, - One of their rules is, that they ſhall not apply 
to courts of law ' to- ſettle any diſputes among them, whether of a 
civil or criminal nature; the committee, which is the intendant's coun- 
cil, is the tribunal appointed to ſettle their differences, by way of arbitra- 
tion. Their judgment has no force, except as it is given by the conſent 
of parties, who ſtill have it in their power to appeal to the courts of juſ- 
tice of the country; but their doing ſo excludes them from the ſociety. 
The diſputes between the brethren and ſtrangers are determined by the 
ordinary tribunals, without the ſpirit of the ſociety being thereby af- 
fected. + It is the ſame with any diſputes which the ſociety itſelf, as a 
proprietor, may have with neighbours, merchants, or others. 
As to the practice of worſhip, it conſiſts in prayers and ſermons twice 
a week, which all-the members of the [ſociety muſt attend, unleſs they 
have very good. reaſons for abſence; and prayers every morning and even- 
ing, at which the young brethren and ſiſters affiſt, the two ſexes being 
ſeated in different ſides of the church. | | 
The Moravian brethren and ſiſters are all Germans, or deſcendants of 
Germans, and thus German is the common language at Bethlehem, 
many of the inhabitants not ſpeaking any other. They have all a ſimple, 
agrecable, and tranquil mein. The directors ſay that they are very happy ; 
dut ſo ſay alſo the heads of convents in reſpect of their monks and nuns. 
It would be neceſſary to remain ſome time with them to diſcover the 
truth. Nothing 'ſhews itſelf in their oountenances, either of great ſatit- 
1 or diſcontent ; they ure cold, flow, and want external expreſſion. 
3F 2 | The 
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| - The Bethlehem ſociety is independent of the others in reſpeR to mat- 
ters of intereſt and property, as the others are of it; but all are under 
the ſame ſyſtem, and all depend alike upon the general college and the 
fynod. When the college wiſhes to make a new eſtabliſhment in Ame- 
"rica, they intruſt it to the general directory of the Unity in America, 
who communicate the matter to the different ſocieties. Theſe lend mo- 
ney for the undertaking, and propoſe to the brethren to go and become 
members of the new eſtabliſhment. The brethren may refuſe, but they 
rarely do; and on theſe occaſions it is that marriages are moſt numerous. 
An eſtabliſhment is at preſent propoſed near the river Muſkingum, be- 
EY yond the Ohio. In this manner was formed the eſtabliſhment of Salem 
in North Carolina, in 1754; where the preſent biſhop of Bethlehem, 
then a fitnple miniſter, toid me he out the firſt tree; another near Lan- 
caſter, in Pennſylvania, and another, twenty years 805 in the County of 

- Suſfex in Jerſey, at Mount Hope. 

I here conelude this long detail of the ſociety of Bethlehem. I owe 
| l my acknowledgmnents to the Biſhop,'to the Intendant, to Mr. HosrreL » 
F the poſtmaſter, a man of ſenſe; and much eſteemed in the ſociety; and 

to Mr. Cx ow, one of the members of the general directory of the 

Unity in America, ſent about a year ago from Europe to fill this office, 
3 after being a member of the ſynod, and for ſeven years ſecretary to the 
general college. He is an enlightened and ſenſible man, and one whoſe 
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| Mr. Cinow wiſhed to conduct me te Nazareth, anithbeMonnien ſo- 
[ [ cy! fix miles diſtant from Bethlehem, which was eſtabliſhed ſo late as 
4 1771, and is peopled with about two hundred [perfons,' including the 
7 academy, where the brethren are inſtructed in arithmetic, drawing, mu- 
4 ſic, mathematics, and the French and Engliſh languages. » A conſider- 
8 able number ef pupils oome from other partu to this ſeminary; which has 
1 | Home teputation; but the ** Len me 
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in reſpe& of drawing, muſic, and French, which they cannot ſpeak, and 
which they appear to able only to read, but not to pronounce. They 
ſeem. to be much inferior to the ſiſter academy at Bethlehem. Hence 
the ſtrangers who come to ſtudy here, are not ſrom the United States, 
but moſtly from the iſlands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and Antigua, where 
the Moravian brethren have miſſionaries. The board, including the ex- 
pence of cloathing, amounts to near two hundred dollars a year. The 
brethren pay for their children, and the different Moravian ſocieties in 
America pay for the young brethren whom they. ſend, when their parents 
cannot afford it, and ſor thoſe whom. the directory conſider of diſtin- 
guiſhed talents. In other reſpects the ſyſtem of the ſociety of og. 
18 the ſame as that of Bethlehem, and all the others 
Near Nazareth there is another little, Moravian ſociety, confiſting of 
thirty houſes, Independent of theſe; there are alſo a number of Mora- 
; vians ſpread through among the rnvirons of Bethlehem and . Nazazcth, 
as well as in other parts of America; but theſe are only admitted to what 
they call the communion, and are not members of the ſociety. . Naza- 
reth is ſituated in a beautiful valley, of greater extent than that of Betb- 
lehem, and more pleaſant; but the river Lehigh and Manokiſy-creek 
give to the appearance and ſituation of Bethlehem an agreeable richneſs, 
which 1s altogether wanting at Nazareth. 

Before arriving at this place, we paſſed two farms, Chriſtian- brown 
and Gnadenthal, belonging to the Nioradian Unity, and thus out of the 
direction of the ſocieties. of Bethlehem and Nazareth. They are under 

the ſuperintendance of two directors appointed by the general callege, 
and of theſe Mr. Cunow, with whom I Was, is one. Theſe farms cum- 
prehend two thouſand, five hundred acres, of which: only. eight hundred 
2 ten are cleared. They are very well ſituatad, and the lands excel- 
lent—they bear from twenty-five to thirty>five buſhels of corn the acre : 
thoſe, in meadow yield in praportion,, am yet they do not bring the re- 
venue a clear profit, of fix ſhillings the-acre ; I ſprak of the lands cleared. 
. The want of hands, and, tha great expence! of thofe that can be got, is 
TOA an excuſe ſor this bad —— things, but it appears to me rather 
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the fruit of ignorance and negligence. Some farms are let to tenants, 
ho pay as rent ons- half of their winter, and — of their furnmer 
s and theſe bring more proſit to the Unity. of 
Mr. Cunow appeared ſenſible of the impropriety of the perde bad 
| management of theſe farms, and was employed i in | reforming i 3 
in commending, with him, the zeal of the Moravians to propagate 
the goſpel among the Indians, I ſpoke to him of the benefit it would be 
to propagate in America a good method of culture, Which would be 
caſy to them in the eſtabliſhment of their farms. I hey might employ 
* ſome Engliſh Moravian farmers; and form in their: farms a ſchool of 
i} | _ - agriculture, where a number of young American farmers might be in- 
ſtructed at once. Such an eſtabliſhment would undoubtedly, from the 
high price of labour, incteaſe their expeners for ſome years; but that in- 
convenience, which might probably be an invincible obſtacle to an indi- 
vidual, could not be fo to a ſociety. It would ſoon be repaid an hundred 
" fold by their produce, and the benefit which ſuch an cſtabliſhment would 
render to the country, would be an everlaſting honour to this benevolent 
N | and beneficent ſociety: Mr. Cunow appeared to me not to be inſen- 
|  fible of this idea, the realiſation of which would produce innumerable 


happy conſequences to the United Sits: 


j 3 
| F 59 E ROAD TO EASTON —EASTOX. 


The country from Bethlehem to Nazareth, and' from Nazareth to 
Eaſton, is a ſucceſſion of little hills and vallies more or leſs extenſive. 
- Many fituations on this road afford very agreeable proſpects. The houſes 
are numerous, and have the air of comfort. The — this 
tract is from twenty-four to ſorty- eight dollars the acre. 

1 -  Eafton is built on the conflux of the rivers' Lehigh and Delaware. It 
Þ is the capital of the county of Northampton, which has twenty-ſix thou- 
1 ſand inhabitants. The land which is the fite of the town is about two 
br hundred acres in extent, lying 'compaRtly' between the river and the 
I mountains; it is nothing but ſand and pebbles, and the mountains which 
| 3. ſurround 
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furround it are compoſed of [calcareous ſtone. , The ſituation of this 
ground, its compoſition, and a compariſon of it. with other lands around, 
leave no doubt that it muſt have formerly been the bed of the rivers, 
which have changed their courſe. This city, conſiſting of one hundred 
and fiſty houſes, moſtly of ſtone, contains the public buildings of the 
county. The inhabitants are moſtly Germans, or their deſcendents. 
The city was begun to be built in 1750, and has gradually increaſed. 
Almoſt the whole of the land, as well as a great part of the land in the 
neighbourhood, belonged to the family of Penn. At the time of the re- 
volution, a great number of perſons ſeized upon it unlawfully; and it 
was not till 1794 that the Penn family were reſtored to their right, upon 
a ſettlement with the poſſeſſors, and received from them a price not 
equal to the preſent value, but conſiderably more than it was worth at 
the time of the ne. Thoſe w aafuſed⸗ were compelled by 
law. 

— * a ne dente * in corn 3 Philadelphia.” There be- 
ng bs ShiniNNs; and ſtand within ſeven: miles round it, eleven good 
mills, upon the ſame conſtruction as thoſe of Brandywine. : They ſend 
annually thirty-five thouſand barrels of flour to the Philadelphia market. 
A part of Jerſey, in the neighbourhood of the Delaware, and which en- 
joys no creck capable of turning mills, ſend their corn to the mills about 
Eaſton, as do all the county of Northampton. The Delaware is navigable 
for veſſels of a conſiderable burthen a hundred miles higher than Eaſton. 
[The veſſels from Eaſton to er- Gu ſeven hundred barrels on 
fler. o 1 | SEP 1; | 

The town lots, W are ene e in ben nei two hundred m 
depth, are fold at from two hundred and forty to five hundred dollars, 
according to their ſituation. The lands in the — are worth 
from twenty-five to an hundred dollars the acre. This country, like all 
the reſt of Pennſylvania, is covered with fine orchards. They ſeem to 
begin to know ſomething of the difference of the kinds of trees, and the 
advantage of graſting. The labourers are paid from four to five ſhillings 
nn country about Eaſton. Maſons and carpenters receive in 


the 
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the town OY and « a quarter. Meat coſts five pence a pound, and is 
in great abundance. ' Board coſts here three dollars a rer and houſes 


let at ne 42-201 1th 4 41 363 3Cach | 
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© Then river Delaware is throughout a bannen the ſtate of 
Pennſylvania and that of New Jerſey. It is narrow at Eaſton, and there 
are now collecting wood to erect a bridge over it, the abutments of 
which on each ſide are already built: until it be finiſhed, the river is 
croſſed in a very good ferry- boat. Being deſirous of viewing the banks 
of this river, I went ſo ſar out of my road to follow them. The road to 
Belvidere, which I took, is all along through the Scotch Mountains, and 
the little hills, which in this tract almoſt uniformly: border the river, 
amidſt an agreeable ſucceſſion of large vallies, from three to ſix or ſeven 
miles in extent. The country is filled with well built houſes, pretty 
cloſe together. The lands are of a good quality, and in a ſtate of high 
cultivation ; even ſome of the dechvities of the mountains are cleared, 
and are very productive. The whole of this road preſents a ſucceſſion of 
proſpects, not extenſive, but rich and agreeable. In three or four places 
we loſe intirely the little hills which border the Delaware, and enjoy a 
view towards Philadelphia, through vallies much more extenſive, ſtill 
better cultivated and inhabited than thoſe of Jerſey, and which is ter- 
minated by the Blue Mountains. Theſe proſpects are rich, varied, and 
delightful. The Piſqueſi-creek, which empties itſelf into the Delaware 
at Belvidere, is the only water to be found in the tract from Eaſton, 
which is more than fourtcen miles, and the corn of all that diſtrict is 
carried to the Eaſton mills. This creck, which has a courſe of thirty 
miles, is at Belvidere broad and rapid. Two ſucceſſive falls, of from fiſ- 
teen to twenty feet each, turn corn and ſaw- mils. The corn - mills fend 
their flour to Philadelphia, and are ſupphed with grain in the neighbour- 
hood, where it is produced in great quantities. This traffic is carried on 
Wr Delaware; but the navigation of that rrver, akhough it is open 


for 
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for an hundred and fifty miles higher, is rendered difficult and danger- 
ous; from the very ſtrong currents, and the number of rocks in ſeveral 
parts of it. There are two or three of theſe rapids between Belvidere and 
Eaſton, two of them two miles from Belvidere, called the Little and 
Great Falls: at the latter, in three quarters of a mile of its courſe, the 
river has a fall of twenty-nine feet. The navigable canal is near the 
ſhore of Philadelphia, and is not above fix toiſes or fathoms broad. Be- 
yond that the river is full of rocks, a very little depth under water, and 
ſometimes appearing above its ſurſace. I was informed, that notwith- 
ſtanding” the rapidity of this current, whieh"carries veſſels at the rate of 
a mile in two minutes, and the number of rocks in its courſe, the boats 
are in no danger when the boatmen are attentive; but it often happens 
that they are not ſo; but get drunk, which produces frequent accidents ; 
for if the boat be allowed to go the leaſt to one ſide, and be not kept 
carefully in the ſtream, it is inevitably driven either againſt the rocks or 
the bank. The riſing and falling of the waters increaſe the danger; and 
beſides this, the ice uniformly ſtops the navigation during the winter : 
it is often impracticable in the ſpring, and even to the middle of ſum- 
mer. The navigation from Belvidere to Philadelphia 1s made in twenty- 
four hours, and it takes five or fix days to go up the river from Philadel- 
phia to Belvidere. Hence a hundred-weight, which coſts only the fifth 
of a dollar to be carried to Philadelphia, coſts three quarter dollars to' be 
ſent to Belvidere. The fame applics to the whole navigation of the De- 
laware, with the difference of the freight, according to their diſtance. 
| The battcaux, which come down from Belyidere, carry ſeventy barrels of 
flour. By theſe the ſtores at Belvidere are ſupplied with dry goods and 
liquors from Philadelphia, with which they, in their turn, ſupply that 
part of the country which furniſnes the corn to the mills. The price of 
goods at Belvidere is about thirty per cent. higher than at Philadelphia. 
There are at preſent two ſtores at ——— which are ' aid to be in a 
proſperous ſituation. * 

Belvidere conſiſts of about twenty houſes, but he number of inhabi- 


tants is annually increaſing, and the neighbourhood is very populous. It 
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is one of the pleaſanteſt ſituations which I have hitherto {cen in America. 
The. view is not very extenſive, but it embraces a great number of gentle 
elevations on both ſides of the river, and filled with houſes. It fol- 
lows the Delaware for two miles and to the head of the Great Falls, and 
is bounded, at the diſtance of three or four miles, by the chain of the Scotch 
mountains, along the fide of which the road runs towards Eaſton. The 
lands in the neighbourhood of Belvidere are fold at from forty to forty- 
eight dollars the acre. The town-lots, which are a quarter of an acre, 
bring at . preſent from a hundred to a hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
The lands ſome miles farther are ſold for from thirty to thirty-five dollars 
the acre, and thoſe in Pennſylvania. at the ſame diſtance are always three 
or four dollars dearer, although not of better quality than thoſe in Jerſey. 
This proceeds from the ſuperior excellence of the Pennſylvania laws, the 
more flouriſhing ſtate of the finances, which requires leſs taxes than in 
Jerſey for the expences of government; and, finally, from the depen- 
dence of. that bak of the ſtate of neee upon ebene for its. ſales and 
returns. 

Tbeſen motives, KP do not appear ſufficient to 80 ſo great a 
difference of price between lands of the ſame quality, and in the ſame 
ſituation. This difference however does exiſt, and the Penniylvania fide 
is by far the more populous. 

Although negro flayery be countenanced by the laws of Jerſey, the 
en of ſlaves is not there ſo conſiderable as to prevent the neceſſity 
of the labour of whites. Labourers are ſcarce : the free negroes, who hire 
themſelves out, receive, like other labourers, half a dollar a * and their 
board. 

Fo had a letter Gro: Mr. Dave, ſpeaker of the Houſe of "WY 
ſentatives of Congreſs, to Major Hor R, one of the inhabitants of Belvi- 
dere. He was formerly proprietor of all the land on which the town is 
now built, and of fourteen or fifteen hundred acres around it, which he 
purchaſed thirty years ago, for four dollars an acre. At that time it was 
in a defert ſtate. He has retained only three hundred acres, on which 
is built a pretty but very ſmall houſe that he occupies. He received me 

with 
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with that cordial politeneſs and ſimplicity which I have found all through 
America, and would have had me ſtay with him a week, affuring me 
that it would put him to no trouble or inconvenience. I departed how- 
ever after having paſſed half a day with him. | 

This country, as well as all the way I travelled from Philadelphia, is 
full of little birds of the ſize-and kind of à blackbird ; they are black, 
but their head is of the moſt brilliant plumage. They fly from branch 
to branch, and on the mcloſures round the fields, and do not ſeem to be 
frightened at the approach of travellers. / 

The moſt common trees in the woods are the cephalantus, the black 
and white walnut, the Canada beech; the ſumach, the rhus toxicoden- 
drum, the laurel, the benjamin and the ſaflafras. © 


HACKETSTOWN 


px 


A fnccctiion of hills, preceding the 2 of the Scotch mountains, 
leads to Hacketſtown, where I ſlept the 25th of June. We meet then 
conſtantly mountains and deſcents through @ very rocky country; al- 
though, ſometimes, the road runs for a mile or two through valleys. 
This road preſents nothing agreeable to the view. Except - theſe firſt 
hills neareſt the Delaware, all the reſt is thinly inhabited, and of courſe 
poorly cultivated. The houſes are rudely built of trunks of trees, and 
have a miſerable appearance. Occaſionally we meet with buildings ſome- 
what better, but theſe are few. We ſee alſo meadows of conſiderable 
extent, This indeed is the moſt uſual kind of agriculture in theſe moun- 
tains ; where, however, we find alſo ſome rye, corn, and maize, which is 
little cultivated on the Jerſey fide of the banks of the Delaware. Apple 
orchards are likewiſe very common. 

Five miles from Belvidere is Oxford-forge, ſo called from the name 
of the townſhip in which it is ſituated. © This work had been given 
up for ſome years, and was lately renewed by Mr. RoBexDeav, and 
Mr. CAMPBELL, with whom I dined at the houſe of Major Hope: it 
is not yet carried on with ſpirit. Five miles farther is Mintſmill, fo 


3 G 2 called 


— 
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called from the name of the proprietor. The river is eroſſed by the bank 
of the mill, which is very narrow, and a foot deep of water when the 
mill is not going: the water then falls about twelve feet, and is twenty 


fathoms wide. A little canoe, which was lying by the bank, frightened 
my borſe, who, to ſave himſelf,” leaped into the canoe, which he overſct ; 
but, although I run a great riſk, he carried me out ſafely, and better than 


he would have been able to do from the caſcade into which we muſt 
have fallen, but for this ridiculous leap. This is the ſame Creek Piſ- 
queſſi which I paſſed before on a bridge four miles higher. The lands 


are indifferent in all this tract; they ſell for fix or ſeven dollars an acre. 


The generality of the inhabitants are Germans or fons of Germans; 


there are alſo a number of Iriſh, and people from New England. Hack- 
etſtown is a long paltry village, thinly and badly inhabited. It lies half 


a mile from the Scotch mountains, which are called Cooly, or the Muſ- 
kinigank Mountains. The water is brackiſh and very bad. Fevers are 
alſo frequent Here in autumn, which is the caſe in all parts of Jerſey, 
particularly thoſe to the north and the middle of the ſtate. Phe lands at 
and about Hacketſtow are ſold at from fix to nine dollars an acre, and 
are generally kept in meadow. The produce which is not conſumed in 
the country, and all the articles of iron manufactured at the forge, are 


Carried to New York, or rather to Elizabethtown, from whence they are 


ſhipped for New York. Four thouſand pounds of hay is the general 


produce of an acre, and eighteen or twenty buſhels of rye, or Indian corn, 


in the lands under that culture. Labourers are found rather/eafier this 


year than in the two preceding ones, trade being leſs quick at New 
Vork. They are paid at Hacketftown three quarter-dollars a day, if they 
board themſelves, or the half of that ſum with their board. The country 
abounds in iron mines, which are ſaid to be very rich; and are found 
at a very ſmall depth. Wickert 1 
-- Three miles from Hacketſtown there is a ſpring of ferruginous mineral 
water, pretty much frequented in ſummer, and it would be ſtill more ſo 
i better fitted up, but the ſpring is ſcarcely covered. An old caſk, ſtand- 
ing in the open air, and covered with a bunch of willows, is the eom- 
mon 
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mon bathing place; there is no other: and as there is no houſe built at 
the place, thoſe who come to drink the waters are obliged to lodge in the 
neighbouring farm-houſes, and if they wiſh to drink wme they muſt 
carry it with them. The property of the ground in which the ſpring is 
ſituated being under diſpute between two perſons, there is no ſaying 
when this place, which would produce great profits to one that would 
arrange it conveniently, will receive any melioration. 

About two miles before reaching Hacketſtown, at the foot of a moun- 
tain which I aſcended on foot, I perceived in the wood, ſixty or ſeventy 
feet from the road, ſomething of conſiderable ſize, the form of which 1 
could not diſtinguiſh, but it ſeemed to hang on a tree: this was towards 
evening. I went up to it, and it appeared to be a dead animal, but 

having touched it with my whip, it leaped to the ground; it went ſlowly 
into the wood, emitting a fœtid ſmell. It was an opoſſum, of which 1 
had feen'a great many at Philadelphia, but had not before found them in 
the woods. This one muſt have been a foot and an half long, including 
the tail, which was about half a foot. The tail is flat and covered with 
a kind of rough ſcales, which enables it to ſuſpend itſelf from the trees. 
They are very common in Jerſey, Pennſylvania, and Maryland. The 
remarkable peculiarity of this animal is a kind of bag, which the females 
have under their belly, where they keep their young from the time they 
are brought forth, and where they remain till they are able to run. Theſe 
animals live on fruit, fleſh, and on birds, when they can catch them. There 
are alſo in Jerſey rats and racoons. The ſkin. of the racoon ſells at Phi- 
ladelphia for two or three ſhillings. The hatters mix the hair of it with 
beaver and rabbits hair to. make hats. Some perſons conſider a racoon: 
a delicate morſel ; to me it was execrable, although I ate it more  readuly- 


than 1 did young bear, which I found excellent, 


THE ROAD TO MORRISTOWN.—REYNHARD:.. 


In travelling from Hacketſtown we croſs the Creek Mufkinigunk, 
which falls into the Delaware five or fix miles below, and theſe are the 
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laſt waters that take this courſe ; the Scotch, Cooly, or Muſkinigunk 
mountains, throwing them the other way. This chain of mountains, as 
I have already mentioned, is a continuation of the Lehigh. mountains. 
The creeks beyond them run either into the Bay of New York or the 
North River; but thoſe only that are in the northern part of the ſtate 
take this courſe. Theſe mountains are not very high, but are the higheſt 
in Jerſey. They are about a mile broad. The lands are very indiffer- 
ent and thinly inhabited; and the few inhabitants are talking of emi- 
grating towards the weſtern territory, or to Teneſſce. Great part of them 
are Germans. At the foot of theſe mountains we croſs one of the 
ſources of the Rariton, a river by which is carried on the navigation be- 
tween Brunſwick and New York. Here we quitted the county of Suſſex, 
which contains nineteen thouſand free inhabitants, and a hundred and 
fifty flaves. My horſe was ſo hurt with the faddle that I was obliged to 
ſtop at the firſt tavern I found. I happily fell upon the houſe of onc 
of the worthieſt and moſt obliging men living, Rex x HARD, of German 
extraction, who took charge of my horſe till it ſhould be healed, which 
might take a fortnight, and who lent me one to go to Morriſtown, where 

I could find the means of getting to New York. He is proprietor of a 
farm of three hundred and forty acres, for which he paid, two years ago, 
five dollars an acre, being the common price in the country. The ſtate 
of culture and the prices are pretty much the fame as on the other ſide 
of the mountains; the lands are however better. They have ſown no 
corn ſince four or five years ago, when the Heſſian fly deſtroyed two ſuc- 
ceſſive crops. They propoſe to recommence that culture next year, theſe 
flies appearing to have quitted Jerſey. The townſhip where Mr. Rey n- 
bard's tavern is ſituated is called Flanders. It is in a great meaſure peco- 
pled with Iriſh, or emigrants from New England. 

There are two churches in the neighbourhood, one of Methodiſts, and 
the other Preſbyterians, 


In Jerſey, as well as Pennſylva ania, the expence of worſhip 1s defrayed 


by voluntary ſubſcription. No perſon pays who docs not en and there 
are n who contribute nothing. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Reynhard alſo keeps a ſtore. The price of carriage from his houſe 
to Elizabethtown, thirty-two miles diſtance, is three dollars and three 
quarters the thouſand weight. The price of ſtores is here five and twenty 
per cent dearer than at New Vork; but a perſon muſt be both ſkilful 
and fortunate to clear half the profit of what ſo high a price ſeems to pro- 
miſe. The greateſt ſale is of liquors, and the number of neighbours who 


come to drink without paying is conſiderably greater than of thoſe 


who do pay. It is, therefore, neceſſary to follow the practice of courts ; 
the one half of the money of thoſe who pay remains here, as elſewhere, 
in the hands of juſtice. A ſtore-keeper, who ſhould refuſe to give credit, 
would here fell nothing: fo at leaſt I was told by the worthy Reynhard. 
Other articles pay better, but do not make a quick return. Although the 
legal currency of the ſtate of Jerſey is the ſame with that of Pennſyl- 
yania, namely, ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence the dollar, the great traffic 
with New York makes the New York currency (eight ſhillings the dol- 
lar) more common in that part of Jerſey, where this commerce is car- 


ried on; and in that currency they make their markets and ſtate their 


accounts. 


THE ROAD FROM REYNHARD'S TAVERN TO MORRISTOWN—- 


| MORRISTOWN. 


The country, after leaving Flanders, is every where mountainous ;: 


they become lower and lower as we proceed, but we do not entirely loſe 
them till within a few miles of Morriſtown. All this way the houſes are 


very indifferent, and very thinly ſcattered. The lands ſeem. to be ſome- 
what better. The moſt common crops are graſs, rye, and Indian corn. 
The bread uſed in this part of Jerſcy is moſtly of rye, as bread of Indian: 


corn is moſt common in New England. 


Morriſtown, the capital of Morris county, which we enter on eroſſing 


a branch of the Rariton, is a pretty village, conſiſting of a hundred 
houſes, diſperſed over the hillocks around. Here is the court of juſtice, 
a Preſbyterian church, and the great ſquare laid out for the centre of the 


town, but which can never be regular from the ſituation of the grounds. 


Beſides 
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Beſides the Preſbyterian church, Which is tolerably handſome, there is 
another belonging to the Anabaptiſts, and an academy, well built and 
reſpectably conducted. The ſcholars ſent away from this are fit for the 
ſecond claſs in the college of Princetown. 

All the houſes. in Morriſtown are of wood, neat and well painted. 
The town-lots coſt from eighty to a hundred and twenty dollars. Here, 
as in all this part of Jerſey, moſt of the ground is in graſs and Indian- 
corn. They rear a good many cattle, which they ſend-to Philadelphia 
and New York. The fear of the Heſſian fly has prevented the farmers 
here from reſuming the culture of corn; ſome of them, however, mean 
to attempt it next year. There is at Morriſtown a ſmall “ Society for 
the encouragement of Agriculture and uſeful Arts. From what J could 
learn of ſome of the moſt zealous of its members, it has only the title— 
it does nothing: the ſubſcription of the members furniſhes a library, 
which at preſent conſiſts of no more than two hundred volumes, and in 


which, according to the ſenſible inſtitution of the founders, there arc to 
be no books cither of law or divinity. 


CHATHAM AND NEWARK. 
Chatham, lying eight miles from Morriſtown, is the firſt village we 


find on the New York road. Here the plain commences, and afterwards 
the ground becomes uneven as far as Newark. The agriculture and vent 
for the produce, all the way to Newark, is nearly the ſame as at Morriſ- 
town. The country is ſtill more covered with orchards, of apples, cher- 
ries, and peaches. They complain in Jerſey of a ſmall worm, which in- 
ſinuates itſelf into the roots of the peach trees, and kills the tree in a year 
or two after it has attacked it. They have not been able to diſcover 
either the cauſe of this worm, or a method to deſtroy it. Peach-brandy 
is nevertheleſs nearly as conſiderable an article of commerce in Jerſey as 
cyder-brandy. 

The inhabitants of Jerſey, beſt informed upon that ſubject, told me, 
that they export more of theſe two kinds of brandy than they export of 
rum, wine-brandy, gin, and wine. Their export muſt therefore be great, 

as 
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as the conſumption of forcign ſpirits is not * ronſigderable in Jerſey | 
. — elſewhere. 

The red fruit, of which there are OS kinds ——_— in Europe, 
2 in the county of Eſſex; bounded by the river Paſſaik, a mile | 
from Chatham, which contains ſeventeen thouſand free inhabitants, and 
thirteen hundred ſlaves. | 

Lands ſell at Chatham, and at Springfield (four-miles beyond New- 
ub), at from thirty to forty-five dollars the acre. The ſoul is good; the 
houſes increaſe in number and become better as de approach Newark, 
Which is itſelf one of the fineſt villages in America, in point of extent, 
plan, the great number of good houſes, and the wideneſs of the ſtreets, 
Which are covered generally with turf, and planted with trees. 

The people of Jerſcy ſeem to be very much divided in their political 
opinions. No body, or at leaſt yery few, now ſpeaks of George Waſh- 
ington. The new Preſident ſeems not to inſpire the ſame confidence as 
his predeceſſor did. They dread a war with France. They conſtantly 
alk any traveller coming from Philadelphia whom they meet, and who 
appears to be a Frenchman, whether they are to have a war with France ; 
and this queſtion is generally accompanied with evident marks of diſ- 
approbation of the party which is thought to incline to that war. 1 
ſincerely hope no ſuch event will take place. It would be a great miſ- 
fortune to this country, where the people are virtuous, tranquil, and 
happy, and which will require yet a long duration of -the bleſſings of 
peace to confirm its proſperity, to cement its union, to ſweeten the ill 
blood of parties, and to inſure its real independence. It would alſo be a 
ſcrious misfortune to France, while it would occafion great joy to Eng- 


land, and would give pleaſure to all the enemies of liberty and free con- 
ſtitutions. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF JERSEY. 


The firſt eſtabliſhments made in New Jerſey. were by the Duteh, 
ſhortly after their arrival at the north river, under the conduct of Admi- 
ral HupsoN, The ſettlements were made along the river Delaware, 

I. -- 3H 


and 
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and were abandoned by the fame Dutchmen in 1614. They were, in 
1626, taken poſſeſſion of by the Swedes, who, adviſcd by WILLIA 
'UsxzLtxG, a rich merchant of that kingdom, of the beauty and fertility 
of the lands, formed a company. King Gusravus ApoLenvs, the 
nobility and clergy, and a number of individuals in Sweden, furniſhed 
money to the company, who ſent to North America, in ſeven or eight 
veſſels, a conſiderable number of Swediſh and Finlander coloniſts. They 
arrived at Cape Henlepon in 1626, and the company's agents purchaſed 
from the Indians all the lands ſituated between that cape, at the mouth 
of the Delaware, and the falls of that river, lying under the forty-firſt 
degree of latitude. The colony there formed ſettlements, built forts 
along the river, and called the country New Sweden; but were intirely 
diſpoſſeſſed and driven off in 1655, by the Dutch, who ſent to Holland 
all the agents, officers, and principal Swediſh inhabitants, as priſoners of 
war; put the country under the Dutch government, and gave it the name 
of New Albien. The Dutch were themſelves expelled by the Engliſh, 
in the reign of Charles the Second; and this territory was, in 1672, 
granted by the king to his brother the Duke of York. It was ſoon after 
ſold by him to Lord BERKLET and Sir Gro E CaRTERET, who gave 
it the name of New Jerſey, and eſtabliſhed at Elizabethtown the ſeat of 
government of the colony. The colony of New Jerſey made part of the 
province of New York till I” when the ee eſtabliſhed it as a 
ſeparate province. 
A conſiderable number of Quakers from London and York came here 
to ſettle, and laid the foundation of the little town of Burlington, hav- 
ing purchaſed the territory from the Indians. That on the eaſt ſide of 
the Delaware was purchaſed by William Penn, who was one of the 
company known under the name of The Twelve Proprietors, and is the 
diſtrict which afterwards formed the ſtate of Delaware. 

The quarrels which took place between the proprietors of New Jerſcy 
and the inhabitants, from the avidity of the former, determined both partics 
to put the government of the colony under the ſovereignty of the crown 
of England. It was then united to the government of New York, and 

| continued 
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continued fo till 1736, when its population having greatly increaſed, it 
was once more erected into a ſeparate ſtate. In 1776, New Jerſey 


formed its new conſtitution, which it has retained without any altera- 
tion ſince that period. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND LAWS OF NEW JERSEY. 


The legiſlature is compoſed of a general aſſembly and a legiſlative 
council. Each county, of which there are in New Jerſey thirteen, 
names three members of the general aſſembly, and one of the legiſlative 
council. 

The qualifications to be a member of the general aſſembly are —a reſi- 
dence in the county for at leaſt a year, and a property of five hundred 
pounds, or thirteen hundred and thirty-three dollars and one-third. 

The qualifications of a member of the legiſlative body are—a ſimilar 
reſidence, and a property, real or perſonal, of one thouſand pounds. 

The qualifications of an elector are—to be twenty-one years of age, to 
be reſident for a year in the county, and to poſſeſs a fortune of fifty 
pounds, | 

The legiſlative council, as well as the aſſembly, can propoſe and mo- 
dify any laws, except thoſe relative to the finances, which they have the 
power merely of confirming or rejecting. 

The governor is elected by the legiſlature ; and the conſtitution pre- 
ſeribes no qualification of age, fortune, or any other, for that office ;—it 
{imply ſays, that the legiſlature ſhall ele& a proper perſon to fill it. 

The duration of the functions of the two houſes of the — and 
of the governor, is one year. | 


The ſame perſon may be elected governor as often as the legiſlature. 
chuſes to appoint him. 
The legiſlative council is the governor's executive council; three 
members form a ſufficient number to exerciſe with him the executive 
functions. The governor unites the functions of preſident of the ex- 
ecutive council, chancellor, and commander of the forces: he can, with 
the advice of the executive council, grant pardons, even of high treaſon. 
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The council is alſo a court of appeal from the deciſions of the courts of 
law ; but the council muſt, in this caſe, conſiſt of at leaſt ſeven members, 
with the governor. 

The nomination of the judges, the ſuperior officers of the militia, the 
Juſtices of the peace, the attorney-general, and the ſecretary of ſtate, is 
made by the council. All other officers are elected by the counties, ex- 
cept the officers of militia, who are choſen by their companies. 

The judiciary ſtate conſiſts of a ſupreme court, a court of common 
pleas, and juſtices of the peace. The judges of the ſupreme court are 
choſen for ſeven years ; the others for five; and they may be re-eleQed. 
An impeachment againſt them is made by the legiſlature, and judged by 
the council. 

VDncontrouled liberty of conſcience is granted by the conſtitution ; 
which even declares, that no tax can be impoſed for ſupporting public 
worſhip, repairing churches, &c. 

The conftitution gives the accuſed the fame privilege of producing 
teſtimony in his favour, as is allowed to the accuſer againſt him. 

The conſtitution declares, that the property of ſuicides is not forfeited 
to the ſtate, but ought to paſs to their heirs, as in caſes of natural death; 
nor does the inſtrument by which the death was inflicted become, as in 
England, the property of the ſtate. In general it confirms the Engliſh 
laws, where they are not revoked. 

Full liberty of bequeathing is given; and in ceſpedt o of wills there is no 
alteration of the Engliſh law, except the addition of ſome ſimple forms, 
required to conſtitute their validity. 

The property of perſons dying inteſtate is divided into three parts; 

one- third to the widow, and the other two divided equally among the 
children, or their repreſentatives ;—in default of children, the widow en- 
joys one half, and the other half is diſtributed among the neareſt relations. 
H a perſon die inteſtate after the death of his father, and leave no widow 
or child, his fortune is divided equally between his brothers, his ſiſters, 
and his mother. 

According to a law of 1702, marriages may be performed by a mini- 

ſter 
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ſer of the church, or by a juſtice of peace, in the option of the parties. 
The marriage inſtrument muſt be ſent to the ſecretary of the county, 
and regiſtered in a book, which is evidence in the courts. 

Divorces, which formerly were granted by the legiſlature, are now 
pronounced by the court of chancery, in virtue of a law of 1794. They 
are granted in caſes of adultery—repeated bad treatment—deſertion for 
ſeven years—and alfo in caſes where the marriage has been contracted 
between perſons within the degrees of propinquity prohibited by the laws 
of the ſtate. | 

Every impriſoned debtor may, by a law pafſcd in 1795, be ſet at 
liberty by the court of common pleas, upon his ſurrendering all his pro- 
perty, according to a declaration made by him before that court, except 
ſome very trifling furniture for him and his wife. If his declaration be 
proved falſe, he is puniſhed with the pains of perjury. If, after his ſen- 
tence of liberation, it can be proved, that in his declaration he has con- 
cealed any part of his effects, ſuch effects are to be made over to his cre- 
ditors, befides his being puniſhed. But the property which he may 
acquire after his diſcharge is not ſubje& to be claimed by his creditors. 

By the erimmal code, reviſed in 1796, the puniſhment of death is con- 
fined to perſons convicted of high treaſon, premeditated murder, and 
attempts to reſcue from priſon thoſe accuſed of capital crimes. All 
other crimes are puniſhed by greater or leſs fines, and a longer or 
ſhorter ſolitary confinement. It is the legiſlation of Pennſylvania a 
little ſoftened. A law of the laſt ſeſſion has directed the erection of a 
priſon, on the model of that of Philadelphia, where ſimilar works are to 
be eſtabliſhed. | 100 

The negro ſlaves are ſubject to the ſame laws, and tried before the ſame 
tribunals. The courts may order them to be whipped, inſtead of being 
impriſoned. The pain of death is not inflicted on a maſter for the mur- 
der of his ſlave; but in that caſe, or where he wounds him ſeverely, he is 
puniſhed by fine and impriſonment. There is no reſtriction upon ſlavery 
in the ſtate of Jerſey, nor is there any law yet mads to put an end to it; 
but a law of 1788 directs, that all ſlaves under the age of twenty-one 

years 
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vears be taught to read, charges their maſters with this duty, ſubjecting 
them, in caſe of neglecting it, to a fine of twelve dollars and a third. The 
introduction into the ſtate of other ſlaves is forbidden, by a clauſe in the 
tame law. 


The highways : are piled in this ſtate, by the labour of the inhabi- 
tants, but may, in their option, be converted into money. 

The ſtage coaches belonging to Philadelphia and New York, are ſub- 
ject to a duty to the ſtate of Jerſey, for the repairs of the roads through 
which they paſs. 

The poor-laws are the ſame as in moſt of the other ates. Poor- 
houſes are eſtabliſhed in ſeveral counties, and relief is alſo given to pauper+ 
at their houſes, under the direction of inſpectors of the poor. 

The law for the obſervance of Sunday is here equally ſtrict as in New 
England. Every inhabitant has a right to arreſt a traveller who is going 
any where but to a place of worſhip, and carry him before the officers of 
juſtice. The ſtage coaches are not to travel upon a Sunday, under pain of 
being ſeized; but this law, although of a recent date, is only executed in 
the other ſtates where it is promulgated. They travel through Jerſey on 
Sunday, in the fame manner as on other days; and even the public ſtages, 
which do not travel during the morning ſervice, are not interrupted du- 
ring the reſt of the day, more than if this prohibitory law did not exiſt. 
The ſame is the caſe in reſpe& to the laws againſt gaming and drunken- 
neſs. Laſtly, there has been paſled, in the beginning of this year, an act 
againſt horſe-racing ; which in all probability will be put in execution 
no more than the other two, as it would claſh too much with the 
habits of the people; and becauſe, were the public officers even to be 
moſt ſtrictly watchful, there would be ſo many ways to evade their vigi- 
lance. Will men never then leave off making impracticable laws, or al- 
lowing laws not executed to be in force! Governments do not ſuffi- 
ciently conſider, that there cannot be a more certain way of deſtroying 
the morals of a people; for the firſt point of morality, eſpecially among a 
a free people, is an entire obedience to the law, and to all the laws. 

The ſtate of Jerſey encourages thoſe works which have for their ob- 
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ject the facilitating communication by inland navigation and brid ges, 
and alſo for the erection of the college; and for theſe they allow lotteries, 
which are otherwiſe prohibited in the ſtate. Every inhabitant who pur- 
chaſes a ticket in a lottery not ſanctioned by a law of the ſtate, and even 
in the lotteries of other ſtates, may be carried before the 9 and 
| puniſhed by a fine. 

A law of New Jerſey, paſſed in 1794, authoriſes any foreigner ae 
ing to a power at peace with the United States, to acquire and poſſeis 
property in the ſtate, as if he were a citizen. This privilege ceaſes at the 
end of 1799, but it will undoubtedly be renewed. 

The laws of the ſtate impoſe taxes on lands cultivated and unculti- 
vated ; houſes, and the lots on which they are built, not exceeding ten 
acres; ſorges, furnaces, mills of every kind, tan- works, paſſage-boats, 
ſhips, fiſheries, horſes, and cattle ; and laſtly, merchants keeping ſhops, 
and batchelors, either keeping horſes and ſlaves or not. Carriages of 
every kind were alſo taxed before the beginning of the preſent year, when 
a law was made to aboliſh that duty. 
All theſe objects of taxation are yalued from time to time at a certain 
rate by the legiſlature; the lands by a ſcale of degree according to their 
fertility and ſituation. The valuation is every where low. | 

An aſſeſſor, appointed annually by each townſhip, demands of every 
inhabitant a declaration of his taxable property, and makes up a ſtate- 
ment of it. Any perſon refuſing to give ſuch declaration, or giving a 
falſe one, may be charged by the aſſeſſor double what he eſtimates _ 
be the tax of the perſon refuſing. 

Horſes and cattle are taxed at the ſame rate th roughout all the ſtate. 
The taxes upon licences, ſlaves, &c. never vary, and are called ſpecific 
taxes. | 

On a day appointed, all the aſſeſſors for the county meet, and dung 
with them the ſtatements of the taxable property of their ſeveral town- 
ſhips. The amount of the ſpecific taxes payable in the county is then 
calculated, and the difference between theſe and the ſum required from 
the county is aſſeſſed upon the different townſhips, according to the 
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opinion of the majority of the n The detailed ftatement of thee 
hs «ua eve 90 n aſſeſſor, is tranimitted to the collector ſor the 
county.” 

Each adſedſor alt gives to ont colledor of the townſhup a ſtate of the 
ſums hes to collect. A ſimilar liſt ãs ſent to the collector for the county, 
to be by him laid before the legiſlature. 

'Three'proprietors, named by the general adembly of cach townſhip, 
are the judges of appeal to whom * esch taxed have a right to 
apply. | 

If the collector do not receive the tax in the courſe of a month after 
demanding it, he makes a complaint to a juſtice of the peace, who 
grants a warrant to ſell the defaulter's goods, to the amount a tho tax nd 
charges. | 
The collector for the townſhip pays the amount of the money received 
by him into the collector for the county, who pays into the treaſurer of 
the ſtate the amount of the money received from all the colleRors of 
. townſhips in the county. | 

The law has provided againſt the negligence and diſhoneſty of the col- 
lectors, by making the townſhips and counties who chuſe them, reſpon- 
fible for the monies received by them. 

The aſſeſſors receive for their trouble one and three quarters per cent 
of the ſums they aſſeſs: the collectors for townſhips have the ſame al- 
lowance. This three and a half per cent is levied with taxes of the 
townſhip. The commiſſioners of appeal are paid a dollar for every day 
they are employed. The collectors for the counties receive a penny in 
the pound, or the two hundred and forticth part of the ſums they pay 
into the treaſury of the ſtate, and fix-pence a mile for travelling expenccs. 
They are paid by the treaſurer. 

The taxable articles, according to the low valuation of the particulars by 
the legrflature, amounted, in 1794, to three millions four hundred and 
fourteen thouſand eight hundred and eighty- two dollars. 

The taxes are paid regularly and promptly in the tate of Jerſey. 

The expence of government amounts yearly to about twenty-ſeven 

thouſand 
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. thouſand dollars. In 1796 the ſtate ſtill owed one hundred and twenty 
thouſand dollars, but from the additional taxes and ſome other reſources, 
this debt will probably be entirely extinguiſhed in four years. 

According to a ſtaternent of the balance of the debts between the diſ- 

ferent ſtates by the commiſſioners of Congreſs, the State of New Jerſey 
is a creditor to the Union in forty-nine thouſand dollars. 

The articles on which the county taxcs are raiſed ate the ſame as for 


the ſtate taxes. 


POPULATION AND INSTRUCTION, 


The population of the State of New Jerſey was, according to an enu- 
meration made in 1791, one hundred and eighty-four thouſand one 
hundred and thirty inhabitants, including cleven thouſand tour hundred 
and twenty-three ſlaves. Its extent is calculated at about eight thouſand 
four hundred miles ſquare, which gives ſomewhat more than twenty-two 

inhabitants to the mile ſquare. The increaſe of population in this ſtate 
is inconſiderable, there being a good deal of emigration. Habit more 
than neceſſity induces this, for the quantity of uncultivated land is yet 
conſiderable; it is in general capable of raiſing good crops, and the price 
is not high. We may perhaps conſider as one great cauſe of this emi- 
gration, that New Jerſey is peopled from all nations, whenee there is 
among the inhabitants leſs of a national ſpirit towards the ſtate, if I may 
fo expreſs myſelf, than in any other part of the United States. Beſides, 
theſe people of different nations, ſettled in Jerſey, live more in ſeparate 
diſtricts than in any other of the ſtates ; and when there is any emigra- 
tion from a particular diſtri, it generally conſiſts of a number of fami- 
hes, | 
There can be no where leſs attention paid to education than there 
is in Jerſey. The legiſlature of the ſtate have never yet taken it into 
their conſideration. Some ſchools are kept in certain townſhips at the 
expence of ſuch of the inhabitants as chuſe to contribute to them. The 
number of theſe is not conſiderable. © They pay poor falaries to the ma- 
ſter, who of courſe is ignorant and negligent. Thus no people in the 
Vor. II. 31 United 
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United States appear to me more ignorant than the inhabitants of Jerſey ; 
and, although the ſtate has, as I have already mentioned, a good college 
at Princetown, and ſome of the inhabitants are men of merit and under- 
ſtanding, the proportion of perſons of education is much leſs here than 
in any other of the ſtates. 

Toleration in religion being unbounded in New Jerſey, all ſorts of 
ſecs are eſtabliſhed, and have places for . ; but the Preſbyterians 
are by far the moſt numerous. 

Few of the families in Jerſey make cloth or linen for their uſe ; they 
purchaſe almoſt all they want. The facility with which they can pro- 
cure foreign goods from New York and Philadelphia contributes, no 
doubt, to this defect of domeſtic economy in the people of the ſtate. 


COMMERCE. 


Although in Jerſey is ſituated Amboy, one of the beſt ports in the 
United States, acceſlible from the ſea, and by a ſingle tide to all forts of 
veſlels, it has no foreign trade. Its vicinity to New York and Philadel- 
phia induces its inhabitants to get every thing from theſe cities. The 
communication with them is at once eaſy and ſecure. The fale of their 
produce is more certain aud quick, the price better, the choice of returns 
greater, and the credit longer; and, laſtly, old cuſtoms : ſuch are the 
reaſons which. have always rendered fruitleſs the attemps of the legiſlature 
of Jerſey to attract merchants to Amboy and enlarge its trade. The 
country furniſhes corn of all kinds, plenty of wood, lintſeed, iron, leather, 
falt- meat, and is particularly famous for hams. In the neighbourhood of 
New York and Philadelphia are raiſed much poultry, and they cultivate 
a great quantity of pulſe ;. but a very ſmall portion of all theſe articles of 
produce is exported from Amboy. A number of the veſſels loaded with 
it deſcend the Rariton, paſs before Amboy, and proceed. with their car- 
goes to New York. 

The value of the exports from Amber, in 1 291, was ſeventeen thou- 
aud four hundred and three dollars; in 1792, it was nineteen thouſand 
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lever hundred and twelve dollars; in 1793, it was forty-nine thouſand 


ſix hundred and ſeventy-three dollars; in 1794, it was fifty-eight thou- 
ſand one hundred and fiſty- four dollars; in 1795, it was one hundred 


and thirty thouſand fixe hundred and ſeventeen dollars; and, in 1796, 
it was. fifty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and thirty-nine dollars. 

The ſtate has three other ſmall ports where there are cuſtom-houſes ; 
Burlington, on the River Delaware ; Bridgetown, on the bay of that 


name; and Great Egg Harbour, on the ſea coaſt; but none of them 
has any thing of what may be called trade. It often happens that in a 


whole year there does not fail from them one foreign veſſel. This may 
be ſeen from the total exports of New Jerſey, in which are included 


thoſe of Amboy, whereof I have given the amount. The whole of theſe 


exports arriounted, in 1791, to twenty-ſix thouſand nine hundred dol- 


lars; in 1792, to twenty-three thouſand four hundred and five dollars; 


in-1793, to fifty-four thouſand one hundred and ſeventy - eight dollars 
(the three ſmall ports exported nothing); in 1795, to one hundred and 


thirty thouſand eight hundred and fourteen dollars; and, in 1796, to 


fitty- nine thouſand two hundred and twenty-ſeven dollars. 


PATERSON FALL. 7 


The fall of the River Paſſaik, about twenty miles from New York, is 
ane 'of the moſt noted in North America. It ſhould be viſited by all thoſe 
who admire natural curioſities. The courſe of that river through rocks; 
which it has rent in precipitating itſelf from a height of ſixty- ſix feet, 
preſents a grand ſpectacle. From the appearance of the ſoil there ſeems 
formerly to have been two courſes, but which by ſome convulſion in na- 
ture have fallen into one. At the fall it is from twenty to twenty-five 
feet wide. On the day I viſited it the ſun ſhone bright ; the weather 
was hot, the wind pretty high ; all which circumſtances combined to 
give great beauty to this magnificent ſcene, There is an agreeable view 
from the upper part of the fall over a tolerably well cultivated plain. 

The little town of Paterſon is built at the foot of the fall. It contains 

312 a variety 
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a variety of machinery, but all in a ſtate of decay. In 1791 a com- 
pany was formed for their eſtabliſhment, but its funds were ſoon con- 
ſumed, indeed before they were completed. A lottery was granted by 
the State of Jerſey to aſſiſt it, but was not attended with ſucceſs. They 
talk of new efforts. Certainly no ſituation can be better adapted for all 
kinds of machinery. 

This town was called Paterſon, after WILLIAM PaTERSON, formerly 
governor of New York, and who 1s at this day one of the judges of the 


ſupreme court of the United States. He is one of the moſt reſpect- | 


able and enli ghtened men in the country. He was appointed by the le- 
giſlature of New Jerſey to revive and publiſh their code of laws. The 
law which conferred upon him the commiſſion, gave him even a power 
to alter the criminal laws, and to him is owing the reform in the 
penal code which I have mentioned. 

The ſtones that form the baſon into which the river falls are 8 
ſandy. There is a kind of hard granite very common in all the plain, 
lying in a compact bed of baſaltes. The flints that are found in the bot- 
tom of the fall, being the fractures of the rocks above, are of the ſame na- 
ture. The river below the fall runs through a flat and marſhy country, 
and in conſequence its courſe is very flow and undulating. 

I waited upon Mr. Paterſon at New York, where I remained a con - 
ſiderable time. In the following book I ſhalt give the obſervations 
which E collected reſpecting that great ſtate, the ſecond of the Union for 


riches, ſor the fpirit with which it is cultivated, and for the extent of 
its commerce, | 
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STAY AT NEW YORK, IN. AUGUST 1797. 


DESCRIPTION OP. THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


SUCCINCT HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF NEW YORK.. . 


HE ſtate of New York belonged originally to the Dutch: It is 
true, that before that ſome plans were formed to coloniſe 1 
country, but they were very vague. | 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, had, in 1584, granted to Sir WaL TER 
RXLETOU, a patent to occupy, under the ſovereignty of the crown of 
England, all the country of North America, not in the poſſeſſion of any 
other Chriſtian Prince. 

James the Firſt, difregardleſs of that patent, divided this immenſe 
poſſeſſion, then known under the name of Virginia, and which extended 
from Carolina to Nova Scotia, between two companies. To the former, 
called The Company of London Adventurers, he granted the right to eſta- 
bliſh colonies, from the thirty-tourth to the forty firſt degree of latitude ; 
and to the other, The Plymouth Company, a ſimilar privilege, from the 
forty-firſt to the forty-fifth degree. But the lands thus granted, and even 
theĩt coaſts, were then in a great meaſure unknown. wit 
Hevn HouvsoN, in a veſſel belonging to the Dutch India Coming 
firſt diſcovered Long Ifland, and afcended the great northern river, to 
which he gave his name. The Dutch, ignorant of the grants made of 
theſe countries to the two companies, and paying no regard to it, de- 
clared themſelves the ſovereigus; in 1014 they ſent there a colony, which 
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built the. towns of Fort Orange and New Amſterdam, calling the coun- 
try itſelf New Holland. / 

James the Firſt having ſent ſome forces to lay waſte the new ſettle- 
ments, the Dutch proprietors preferred to a hopeleſs reſiſtance the more 
ſaſe and prudent meaſure of acknowledging the Engliſh ſovereignty, thus 
preſerving their poſſeſſions, on payment of a tribute to England. 

The troubles of that kingdom, during the latter part of the reign of 
Charles the Firſt, enabled the Hollanders to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke, 
which indeed they had repeatedly before attempted. They ſucceeded 
alſo in deſtroying a Swediſh colony, ſettled upon the Delaware. But 
aſtewards Charles the Second ſent troops from Europe, who without dif- 
. ficulty ſeized New Holland, and expelled from thence thæ Dutch, who 
on their part proceeded to invade-Surinam. Charles the Second, having 
thus got peaceable poſſeſſion of this vaſt territory of the continent of 
North' America, granted the weſtern part of it to his brother the Duke of 
York, and New Holland got the name of New York, New Amſter- 
dam alſo changing its name for that of New York; and this extenſive 
province reached from the banks of the river St. Laurence to the mouth 
of Hudſon's River, without ne upon the limits of the Plymouth 
Company. 


Such is Aa the hiſtory of the province of New York, up to the late 
revolution. | 


THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


This province was much longer than any of the other colonies in be- 
ginning their oppoſition to England. Its great commercial connections 
with that kingdom, and the circumſtance of Engliſh troops being con- 
ſtantly ſtationed in the town of New Vork, ſupported a ſpirit of ariſto- 
cracy and dependence. At length it followed the example of the other 
ſtates; and its legiſlature, aſſembled at Kingſton, formed, in 1777, a con- 

ſtitution, upon the ſame principles with. thoſe of the other ſtates. 
This conſtitution is neither introduced nor followed up by any declara- 
tion 
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tion of rights; and its preamble, which recites the different acts of the 
general congreſs, ſeems to be rather an excuſe for that conſtitution, than 
the efferveſcence of liberty and reſentment, which appear to have dic- 
tated almoſt all the others. Each county names one or more members of 
the aſſembly of repreſentatives. The conſtitution fixes their preſent num- 
ber at ſeventy ; it alſo determines proviſionally the number to be elected by 
each county. A new enumeration is to be made every ſeven years; and 
when the number of electors is in any county increaſed one- ſeventeenth 
part, ſuch county is to return an additional deputy. The whole number 
is never to exceed three hundred; and precautions are taken in that event 
to proportion the number of members of each county to the exceſs of 
population. The members of the aſſembly are choſen for one year. 
The eleQtors muſt be twenty-one years of age - muſt poſſeſs a olear 
property of twenty pounds, or fifty dollars; or rent property in the 
county to the amount of forty ſhillimgs, or five dollars a year at leaſt—muſt 
pay taxes to the ſtate, and reſide in the count. | 

The ſenate, by the conſtitution; is compoſed of twenty-four: members; 
but this number is only fixed eee r _ of the members of the 
houſe of aſſembly. - : 

The members of the ſenate are * hy diſtricts, the ſtate being in 
this view divided into four. The number of ſenators which each of theſe 
diſtricts is to elect, is alſo determined by the conftitution. When on the 
new enumeration there is found an increaſe of a twenty- fourth part in 
the population of the diſtri; ſuch diſtrict is to appoint one more ſenator, . 
and fo on, till the ſenate conſiſts of one hundred members, which num- 
ber it is never-to exceed. The ſenators are elected. for. four: TORY and a 
fourth part of them is annually renewed. . 

The electors for the ſenators muſt be freeholders, and poſſeſz a clear 
property of the value of a hundred pounds, or two hundred and fifty 
dollars. The liſt of electors of both 2 get in 17 9850 to ixty- | 
tour thouſand and ſeventeen, 


The electors who have the 3 inte NS for voting fs mem 
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obenofahe naten alſd elect the 8 and Seen gene wg. jt hat 
theſe eleQtions they vote by counties. 1 1122 
The legiſlature aſſembles, annually the firſt Trieſtlay - an J anuary:; GY 
it may be: called wogether oftener hy the. eme and it can ee 
e 15 5: 
* eee. and eee are chile for chew Years ' 
The governor is commander of the forces both military and naval : he 
0 grant pardons of every ſentence, except in capital caſes, where he can 
only ſuſpend: the execution, until the matter be finally determined hy 
the legiſlature. The nominations to offices, civil and military, are made 
by the councib of appointment, at which the governor preſides. Thvis 
council is compoſed of four members of the ſenate; one from each diſ- 
-trict ; they art appointed every year a the 8 and cannot be 


nn two years ſucceſſivelr. | 
Af the governor ſhould be abſent on any account, bebaut ge. 
nor takes his place: he is preſident of the ſenate ot 7 


The chancellor, the judges of the ſupreme court, and the hides judge 
0 every county, are named by the council of appointment. They con- 
tinue in office during their n i but never after e are * 
W of age. | £19] | 
The ſheriffs and coroneis are e at; and cannot con- 
tine in office more than four years. The epd comtniſſions are re- 
:Focabtc at pleaſure, e | 
The governor has power to 6 Leu hib W to binds au the . 
of the council of reviſion, which is compoſed of the chancellor and the 
Judges of the ſupreme court. But ſuch refuſal muſt be given in the 
courſe of fix days; and the bill muſt be ſent back; accompanied with 
the reaſons of refuſal, ſigned by the members of the council. The bill, 
notwithſtanding this refuſal, becomes a law, if two-thirds of each houfe 
Perſiſt in it. The bills approved by the council are returned to the 
houſe from which —_ metros with the ee 4 W of the —_ 
2999 10 $1197 191 Eating mob 22 513 978 i 
The 
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The members of the council of reviſion receive no ſalary nor allow- 
ance for that function. Their ſittings muſt be during the ſeſſion of the 
legiſlature. 

The treaſurer of the ſtate and of the counties are appointed by the le- 
giſlature. 

The conſtitution guarantces the grants of land made by the kings of 
England previous to the month of October 1775, and annuls all thoſe 
made ſince that period. 

The electors for the nomination of the preſident and vice-preſident of 
the United States, are, by a law of the 12th of April 1792, choſen in the 
ſtate of New York by the two ** of the legiſlature. | 

TAXES. 


The taxes in the ſtate of New York are impoſed in the groſs by the 
legiſlature, and afterwards aſſeſſed by it upon the different counties, ac- 
cording to the value of the properties reſpectively contained in them. 

That firſt diviſion being made, the inſpectors of each townſhip meet 
by counties, and determine, after the ſame rule, the part to be raiſed by 
each townſhip. 

The inſpectors and the aſſeſſors make in each townſhip a ſimilar divi= 
ſion among the individuals; and for this purpoſe, they are by law di- 
rected to inform themſelves of the amount of the property, moveable 
and immoveable, of every perſon. The taxes being thus aſſeſſed, they are 
levied by the collectors, and remitted by them to the treaſurer of the 
county, who pays the ſame to the treaſurer of the ſtate. 

No object of taxation is ſpecified in the laws; no principle preſctibed 
for valuing property ; no means taken to obtain from the individuals a 
declaration of their property; whence the aſſeſſment of the taxes by the 
legiſlature, the inſpectors and the aſſeſſors, can be determined only by an 
arbitrary eſtimate of the general and relative ricbes of corporations and 
individuals. 

The following is the manner in which they annually proceed to make 
the aſſeſſment. . , 

Vor. II. 3K In 
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In the month of April every year the inhabitants of the different town- 
ſhips ele& an inſpector, from three to ſeven aſſeſſors, and one or more 
collectors. 

_ Every inhabitant choſen to theſe nb muſt accept of them, or 
pay a fine. 

The aſſeſſors meet, after having taken an oath for the faithful diſcharge 


of their duty; they make an eſtimate of the property of each inhabitant, 


diſtinguiſhing real from perſonal property, and ſet down ſuch eſtimate in 


a liſt, which is ſigned by the majority of them, and tranſmitted to the in- 
ſpectors before the end of May, under the penalty of a fine of twenty-five 


pounds, or ſixty-two dollars and a half, to the uſe of the county. 


The inſpectors of each county meet che laſt Thurſday in May, and 
from that eſtimate of the aſſeſſors they aſſeſs the tax upon the different 


townſhips, adding to the tax of the ſtate that neceſſary for the expences 
of the county, and the maintenance of the poor in every town. The 
ſtatements are ſent by the inſpectors to the collectors of every diviſion, 
with an order to levy the taxes conformably to them. From the firſt of 
the money raiſed, the amount of the ſums ordered for the ſupport of the 
poor is paid to the inſpectors of the poor of cach town; and the re- 
mainder, including the part required for the taxes of the ſtate, is paid 
into the hands of the treaſurer of the county. 

The county treaſurers are appointed by the inſpectors of taxes, and 
muſt give fecurity. 

The orders for levying ſent by the inſpectors to the collectors, authoriſe 
them to ſell the effects of the perſons taxed in caſe of non- payment; and 
in default of moveable property, the produce of their lands. 

When the collector is in arrears, the treaſurer of the county directs an 
order to the ſheriff to ſell his property, real and perſonal, to the amount 
of the value of the taxes unaccounted for. He is however acquitted of 
this penalty, on ſatisfying tac treaſurer of the county, upon oath, of his 
not having been able to obtain the payments. 

When the ſtate has impoſed taxes for its uſe, the treaſurers of countics 
are, before the end of March, to ſend the amount of this part of the taxes. 

| | to 
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to the treaſurer of the ſtate, with the reaſons for any deficiency in {he 
levy, in default of which . _ ſteps are to be purſued as againſt col- 
lectors in arrear. 

It is the duty of the county infreors at their annual meeting, to ex- 
amine the deficiency in the levy of taxes impoſed the preceding year ; 
and if, notwithſtanding the report of the collectors, the inſpectors are of 
opinion, that the perſons who have not made good their payments are 
able to do fo, they are intitled to direct anew ſuch levy. 

If they approve of the reports of the collector, or if they are ſatisfied” of 
the inſolvency of the collector himſelf, they add an additional fam to the 
amount of the deficiency, for the townfhip which has not made good its 
payment, and the ſums firſt levied the year following are appropriated to 
make up fach deficiencies in the former year's taxes. 

The allowances made to the inſpectors and their clerks, and to the af- 
feffors, are included in the annual county rates. The collectors are intitled 
to deduct five per cent fromm the amount of their collection. The fhe- 
riff receives two and an half per cent of the ſums he levies upon the col- 
lectors in default. The treaſurer of the county has a commiſſion of three 
quarters per cent on the ſums received. 

The total expence for the aſſeſſment and collection of taxes in the ftate 
of New York, is eſtimated at from fifteen to twenty per cent of the ſums 
levied. : 

There has been no tax for” the ſtate fince 1788; it was that year fifty 
thouſand dollars, three fourths of which was paid into the treafury the 
firſt year; the reſt was not completely paid in two years. 

As to the taxrs neceflary for the expences of the counties, they are 
annually fixed at a meeting of all the inſpectors of cach townſhip and 
town, and are impoſed, upon the ſame principle with thoſe of the ſtate, 
at ſo much a pound of the eftimated value. 

The poors rate is regulated: at the fame meeting, on the report of the 
unſpectors of the poor named by the inhabitants; but each town ſupports 
its own; and the ſtate has, in order to prevent the ſettlement of the poor 
in their territory, or their change of reſidence from one town to another; 

| 3K2 enacted 
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Ned lavrs, which are in ſome nem e not n. free from the 
faults' of the Engliſh poor-laws. ft, Seri 

The few poor there are in the ſtate are 200 Gs Satin chiefly at New 
York, which, like all great towns in the different parts of the world, oon- 
tains at once more riches and more wretchedneſs than towns leſs popu- 
lous and commercial, and an more ſo than 1 in the — 


THE CIVIL: LAWS. 

The laws relative to inteſtates at New York, as in all the other ſtates 
of America, divide the property equally among the children, after allow- 
ing a third to the-widow ; but the liberty of bequeathing is in this ſtate, 
as well as the others, reſerved entire; and the manners, eſpecially in the 
great cities, and among the rich, are not in this reſpect ſo republican as 
_ laws. 7 
The roads are made altogether by the labour of the inhabitants of the 
ownſhi through-which they paſs. Every individual is obliged annually 
to contribute twenty days labour, or more, on the roads. The commiſ- 
ſioners are directed to proportion juſtly the number of days, according to 
the circumſtances of the perſons who are to contribute. Perſonal labour 
is commutable for money, at the rate of half a dollar a day. The uſe of 
a carriage and horſes is received as an equivalent for three days labour. 
The juſtices of the peace are the head inſpectors of the highways, and 
determine queſtions reſpecting them. Individuals who make roads at 
their own expence, and for their own uſe, may ere& gates on them. The 
townſhips are divided into highway diſtricts, for the more eaſy execu- 
tion of this law, which was made in 1784. In certain caſes where therc 
is an extraordinary public advantage, or any particular difficulty i in form- 
ing roads, as well as in other circumſtances, the ſtate gives ſome aſſiſtance. 
In ſpite of theſe laws, the roads in general are very bad in this ſtate. 

There are in the ſtate of New York no bankrupt laws; but there is a 
law reſpecting inſolvent debtors, which is nearly the fame thing. This 


law was made in 1788, and has ſince received ſome trifling and immate- 
rial alterations. 


Every 
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Every debtor, who cannot or will not pay his debts, may be impriſoned 
by the courts of juſtice; and he cannot be liberated from priſon, but 
upon a petition of three-fourths of his creditors to the court of chancery, 
the ſupreme court, or other court in the ſtate. 

Thoſe of his creditors whoſe debts are ſecured by any mortgage, can- 
not concur in ſuch petĩtion. The court to which the petition is ad- 
dreſſed may decree the priſoner's diſcharge, upon taking his oath that he 
has given a juſt aceount of his effects and debts, and that his petitioning 
creditors claim no more than the exact amount of the debts due to them. 

In the priſoner's declaration of his property real and perſonal, and the 
releaſe he executes'of it, are compriſed all effects which he may ſucceed 
to by inheritance; but the judgment pronounced of his liberation, diſ- 
charges from all claim the property which he may thereafter otherwiſe 
en 

There are great complaints in the ſtate of New York of this law, as 
very unjuſt. An honeſt debtor, ' who has become inſolvent from miſ- 
fortune, remains for a ſerics of years, oſten all his life in priſon ; he is not 
liberated, but perhaps from the negle& of his creditors to pay his fub- 
ſiſtence, and then he is in a ſtate of wretchedneſs; whale the fraudulent 
debtor gives a falſe ſtatement. of his property, conceals part of his diſ- 
poſable effects, and falſely putting down as creditors his friends, who are 
made to form the three-fourths of his creditors, he preſents a petition for 
his enlargement, obtains it, and then, freely enjoys that part of his for- 
tune of which he has defrauded his real creditors. 

The law, it is true, appoints puniſhment by fine, ſor W appearing, 
falſely as creditors ; but that proof is never to be got. Unfortunately, 
in this, as in other caſes, a debtor WhO is a n is better off than one 
who is honeſt and unfortunate. 

They talk much of amending this . * 3 it Gil exiſts, and is ex- 
tremely injurious to trade, morality, and virtue. . 

The laws of New York do not allow foreigners to acquire landed pro. 
perty ; for this it is neceſſary to be a citizen of the ſtate, or of the United, 
States. The legiſlature however grants, without much difficulty, ex- 


ceptions 
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ceptions to this general prohibition; and there are few ſoſſions in which 
ſueh grants are not made to be In _ mum the right ot 
2 is eaſily nnn | ch 


THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


| The ine) zie denen of the ſtate of New Vork was, until laſt 

year, the Engliſh law in all its rigour. The example of Pennſylvania 
Has, however, prevailed over ancient cuſtom: and in the laſt ſeſſion the 
gti has geformed it, * the mild and reafonable code of that 
ſtate. 

Premeditated dem and robberies committed in churches, are at 
preſent the only crimes puniſhable with death. The latter part of this 
hw affords rather a painful confideration—that in a ftate Which allows 
all religions to be equal, where every one is at liberty to contribute or not 
as he thinks proper, to the ſupport of any kind of worſhip, and where 
robberies, even made with an armed force in dwelling-houſes, were only 
puniſhable by 1mprifonment, this great adilitional ſeverity ſhould have 
been made againſt robbery in churches. A remnant of the barbarous 
prejudice, which proves the influence of priefts, could alone. rank this 
ſpecies of robbery with premeditated murder. Had reaſon been conſult- 
ed, it could only have been claſſed with ordinary robbery in a dwelling- 
houſe; indeed it is undoubtedly leſs dangerous in all its conſequences, 
than a robbery in an- inhabited hauſe, there being nothing to ſteal in 
churches but benches and prayer- books. But in the ſtate of New York, 
as elſewhere, opinion is more powerful than law; and the conſequence 
is, that criminals guilty of this kind of robbery are gencrally acquitted by 
che juries, Who think it their duty to be more juſt than the act, which is 
thus rendered a dead letter; all reſpect due to the law is thus taken 
away, which proves its impropriety. 

There are ſome other laws of this ſtate to which ſimilar obſervations 
will apply. Such, for example, is that paſſed in 1788, that condemns 
every perſon who gets drunk to pay a-fine of three ſhillings, and to ſtand 
in the pillery-for two hours, and inflicts a fine of fix ſhillings for every 

oath; 
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oath ; another law of the ſame date, which forbids travelling on Sun- 
day, under a like penalty of ſix ſhillings; and laſtly, an act of the fame 
year, which inflicts a penalty of five times the ſum loft on every perſon 


loſing at play more than twenty-five dollars m the ſpace of twenty-four 


hours, 

An old eſtabliſhed government might find ſome pretext for not re- 
voking obſolete laws, which are not and cannot be executed, but there is 
no excuſe for a legiſlature to make new laws of that deſcription. Go- 
vernments are yet too little perſuaded that public order can reſt only on 
the moſt abſolute obedience to the law. A ſingle law allowed to remain 
unexecuted, gives a great ſhock to reſpect for the laws, and wherrits not 
being executed proceeds from its execution being impoſſible, from the 
manners, opinions, and other circumſtances, it is the legiſlators who are 
to blame, that the law loſes the veneration main to it in a well-eſta- 
bliſhed order of ſociety. 

The new criminal code of the ſtate of New York, enacted in 1796, 
direQs that two ſtate priſons ſhall be built, one at New York and the 
other at Albany, and preſcribes their regulations, which are nearly the 
ſame as thoſe of the priſon of Philadelphia. The expence of erecting and 
ſupporting them 1s to be defrayed by the ſtate. 


SCHOOLS. 


The Tegrffature of New York has alſo, in 1795, made a ſtep towards 
the eſtabliſhment of free ſchools in its territory; but little has yet been 
done, nor does there appear any certainty that they ever will be eſta- 
bliſhed. 

Twenty thouſand pounds, or fifty thouſand dollars, are annually appro- 
priated to the funds of the ftate, © to encourage and ſupport, in the dif- 
ferent towns and townſhips of the ſtate of New York, fchools in which 
children ſhall be inſtructed in the Engliſh language and grammar; in 
arithmetic, mathematics, and other moſt neceſſary and uſeful branches of 
knowledge, ſo as to furniſh a complete Engliſh education.” 

Each county, according to its known population, receives a part of this 


ſum, 


o 
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ſum, in the proportion regulated by the legiſlature, The inſpectors of 
each county ſubdivide among the different towns the proportion allotted 
to the county. Each town muſt add, for the ſame purpoſe, from a tax 
raiſed among themſelves, a ſum equal to half of what it receives from the 
ſtate. 

The mayors, aldermen, and municipalities of the towns of New York, 
Albany, and Hudſon, are the head inſpectors of their towns, and may, as 
they judge moſt proper, apply the ſums collected to this purpoſe, either 
in ſupporting the ſchools already eſtabliſhed, or the charity-ſchools, or in 
the eſtabliſhment of new ſchools. The ſame powers are given in the 
townſhips to the head inſpectors of the ſchools, who are clected by the 

frecholders. 

TWO commiſſioners for each ſchool, choſen in the ſame manner as the 
inſpectors, are to ſuperintend the management of the ſchools, the ap- 
pointment of maſters, &c. 


Y 
This ſum of twenty thouſand pounds given annually, is only for five | 
g 


years. The eſtabliſhment of free-ſchools is not preſcribed by the law ; 
and the admiſſion of negro children, or thoſe of colour, even in the cha- 
rity-ſchools, is left to the diſcretion of the head inſpectors. 

The eſtabliſhment of free-ſchools through all the ſtate, an object ſo 
truly deſirable, and the advantage of which is inconteſtibly proved by the 
example of Maſſachuſctts, is not then a neceſſary conſequence of this 4 
hbezal donation of the legiſlature of New York. Some are eſtabliſhed ; 
elſewhere the ſums are applied to the improvement of the ſchools already | 
exiſting, and which are of no utility but to thoſe in eaſy circumſtances; 
laſtly, the children of ſlaves, and even of free negroes, have not a right 
to that education, which would be the firſt ſtep towards their ſolid, their 
uſeful emancipation. This law then is far from uniting all the advan- 
tages to be expected from a great ſtate, engaged in the important object 
of the education of youth, and making ſacrifices to that object. What a 
difference between this law and that of New England upon the ſame 
ſubject! 

Another law of 1790, which, like chat reſpecting ſchools, is meant to 

facilitate 


A ; 
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facilitate public education, incorporates the ſocieties formed in different 
counties and towns for the eſtabliſnment oſ public libraries. This law 
gives the legiſlative ſanction to ſuch eſtabliſhments, but does not grant 
onc- ſhilling of the Rate) 'S money to promote them. 


" SLAVERY. . 


„The aue of Nom: York is not one 9. thoſe which appear to have the 
moſt liberal ideas as to ſlavery... It is therefore natural, that the laws, 
which in every country follow more or leſs the public * ſhould alſo 
in this reſpeqt be rather illiberalll. 1 

It is eaſy to conceive why, in the ſouthern, ſtates, the great munber — 
ſlaves render their emancipation difficult, and why this difficulty gives a 
pretence for the opinion of the neceſlity of ſevere laws againſt flaves; 
but in the ſtate of New, York, where in · a population of more than four 
hundred thouſand ſouls, there are; not twenty thouſand negroes, it is 
impoſſible, to conceive what ſo great obſtacles there can be to the eman- 
cipation, and upon what they can found their. opinion, that on account 
of this trifling number of negroes there is a neceſſity for more rigorous 
laws-againſt them than againſt perſons of another colour. 

Be this as it may, a law, ſo late as 1788, confirms the ſtate of ſlavery 
in every negro, mulatto, and meſtce,, who, was a ſſave at the time of its 
enactment ; declares every, child born, or to be born of a female ſlave, to 
be a ſlave; authoriſes the ſale of ſlaves, and ſubjects them for petty crimes 
to be tried by juſtices of the peace, who, may ſentence them to impriſon- 
ment or whipping, One clauſe of the act ſubjects them to this trial, and 
to this kind of puniſhment, for ſtriking a white perſon, without any ex- 
ception in the caſe where the white man is the aggreſſor. The privilege 
of a trial by jury is, however, allowed to a flave, if the. crime of which he 
is accuſed. be capital, He is alſo permitted to adduce evidence in criminal 
caſes, where other negroes are ungſþcated, ag 
The new. criminal code, founded in general on principles, * ee 
and juſtice, does away nonc of the truly unjuſt and _arhargus enactment 
Var.. II. 3. L of 
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of that law. At the ſame time; ſlaves are generally treated with greater 
mildneis by their maſters li the ſtate of New York, and leſs oppreſſed 
with labour, than they are in the ſouthern ſtates. The manners, in this 
reſpect, prevail over the rigour of the laws; but the manners are here, as 

in many of the other American ftates, impregnated with avidity and ava- 
rice. This diſpoſition alone prevents the abolition of flavery. It has 
deen frequently propoſed in the legiſlature ; but hitherto every meaſure, 
even of a preparatory nature, has been rejected. Although the diſpro- 
portion of free men to ſlaves is fo great, that the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of New Vork poſſeſs no ſlaves, the ſmall number of thoſe who do 
poſſeſs them are the richeſt and greateſt proprietors; and in the ſtate of 
New Vork, as elſewhere, ſuch perſons have the principal influence. 

The reſpect due to property is the arms with which every propoſal for 

their enfranchiſement is combated. -I have heard one of their moſt en- 
bghtened lawyers, a gentlogys who in all other reſpects entertains the 
moſt liberal opinions, inſiſt, « that it would be an attack upon property, 
to declare even the children of female flaves free; for (ſaid he) the maſ- 
ters who have purchaſed or inherited ſlaves, poſſeſs them under the idea 
that their; Nie ſhall be nee Which n can Wenne or _ 
poſe of. 
Thus, while i in Virginia they 2 6 r it is impoſlible to abohſh 
flavery, without exporting at once all the negroes in the ſtate,” in New 
York they ſay, © that it cannot be thought of to-aboliſh flavery, or take 
any ſteps with that view, without paying to every proprietor of a ſlave 
the preſent value of their negroes, young and old, and the eſtimated price 
of their expected deſcendants. This is certainly throwing every poſſible 
obſtacle in the way of the abolition of en and ene themſelves 
fairly inimical to fuch a meaſure. 

The obſtacle preſented by the citizens of New York i is the leaſt diffi- 
cult to conquer. Admitting the pringliple of the neeeſſity of an indemni- 
| fication to the maſters for their negrocs, dir their being made free, and 
raking each negro at one hundred ans * dollars, the whole amount 

| N would 
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would be only three millions of dollars. This price would ſtill bear re- 
duction, from the powerful motives of public intereſt and honour, to 
which every member of ſociety muſt make ſacriſibes. 

The queſtion of the property of children unborn would not take a 
quarter of an hour to diſcuſs, if it were agitated in the legiſlature; laſtly, 
this enſranchiſement, if made as it ought to be, by degrees, would coſt the 
ſtate much leſs ſacriſices; and being done in ſucceſſion, it would be l- 
moſt imperceptible in their finances, ne ny 0 e t 
be more worthily employed. 0. 

At New York, as elſewhere, the eafranchiſfcwent of the negroes ought 
to have for its end the advantage of the ſtata, its good order, and the bene- 
fit even of the negroes to be made free. Were this meaſure too quickly 
and ſuddenly general, it would fail as to different abzeas of the firſt ne- 
ceſſity. I ſhall not here repeat what I have obſerved in another place in 
that reſpect, and what ſo many others have ſaid beſore me. The ex- 
pence to the ſtate then would be reduced to a very ſmall ſum, in com- 
pariſon to the utility and the duty of the mcafure. ' But while the Rate 
- of New York, ſurrounded: with the examples of Connecticut, Maſſachu- 
ſetts, and Pennſylvania, does nothing towards this liberation, but ſeems 
to approve of the permanence of ſlavery by the filence or the reſuſal of 
its legiſlature, it leaves its conſtitution and its laws ſtained with a blot 
which, without, exaggeration, may be called, diſhonourable, as it cannot 
be excuſed, or even palliated, by any circumſtances exiſting in that ſtate. 

The exportation of foreign ſlaves into the ſtate of New York is pro- 
hibited by the ſame law which confirms the flavery of thoſe who were 
in the ſtate at the time of its enactment. This diſpoſition therefore in 
that law, and the mild manner in which the ſlaves are here generally 
treated, is a confirmation of the opinion, that pecuniary intereſt, more 
than a real approbation of ſlavery, prevents the legiſlature from procced- 


ing in this reſpect with that juſtice und 1 with Which their other 
delten are ſor the moſt um conducted. 
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A lawof 1793, paſſed; eee of the militia tans of the United 
States, regulates the formation and the government of the militia of the 
ſtate of New Vork. It is diſtributed in four diviſions, one for each of the 
grimi· diſticte of the ſtate. Each i of theſe diviſions is commanded by a 
niajors general, and ſubdivided: into different brigades, each brigade into 


_ differeht'cegiments,-and' theſe again into companies. The number of 


theſe corps is left at the diſcretion of the commander in chief (the gover- 


nog of che ſtate) , who is guided in this reſpect by the population of the 


diſtertnt diſtricts and counties. A e re e _ a troop of 
cavalry is attached to cach brigade. 

The militia are to aſſemble three times in the year: twice by com- 
panies, and once in their regiments. The companies of artillery and ca- 
valry are embodied on the orders of the major- general of the diviſion. 

Courts martial, ſor the :cognizance of military offences, are ordered 
by the governor, the general officers, and the major generals of the di- 
viſions!: and abfo by the field officers of regiments, &. according to the 
rank of che accuſed. A fine is the moſt uſual puniſhment for neglect 
of duty, &c. and ſuch fine cannot exceed twenty-five dollars for the firſt 
fault, nor a hundred and twenty for any ſubſequent offence. Diſmiſſal 
is the higheſt puniſhment which a court martial can inflict on an officer, 
and in this caſe the ſentence of the court ! n be el of 
by the commander in chief. | 

In the caſe of fines, the ſentence mid be e by thie o comman- 
dants of diviſion'or brigade, according to the rank of tlie officer, and of 
the commander in chief, if the officer convicted be a commandant of di- 
viſion. The ſubalterns and privates are ſentenced to a fine by a council 


of officers of their regiment or brigade. Theſe fines are appropriated to 


the general experices of the regiment, ſuch as the purchaſe of colours, 
drums, &c. Beſides the perſons excepted from public duty by the ge- 
neral law of the United States, 'the following exemptions are made by 
the law of the ſtate of New York, namely, the governor, the members 


of 
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of the legiſlature, and their officers, the chancellor, the judges, the ſecre- 
tary, the treaſurer, the auditor, the attorney general, the chief ſurveyor, 

all the inferior officers of juſtice, including jailors, two boatmen for cach 

paſſage-boat, where the roads croſs rivers, all the clergy, phyſicians and 

ſurgeons, (except in ſo far as their profeſſional ſervices are required) pro- 

feſſors and ſtudents, ſchool-maſters engaged iri that profeſſion for three 

months or more, perſons belonging to the poſt-office, one man for each 

corn mill, all the firemen belonging to infurance companies, and the per- 

ſons employed in iron works and glaſs works.. Every other free man, 

from eighteen to forty-five, is ſubject to militia duty, except Quakers, 
who are relieved upon payment of three dollars annually. The gover- 
nor, in his character of commander in chief, may call out the militia in 
caſe of invaſion, or in any other particular emergency. 


* IHE FINANCES. 


The ſtate of New York is rich. Its annual revenue, proceeding from 
the intereſt of money, lodged moſtly in the banks of the ſtate, and in 
that of the United States, is two hundred and thirty-four thouſand two 
hundred and eighteen- dollars. There has not, as already mentioned, 
been any general tax for the ſtate impoſed ſince the year 1788. 
The annual expence of the civil lift is about ſeventy-five thouſand: 
dollars, and the money expended by the public treaſury upon the uni- 
verſity, the college, the hoſpital, ſchools, and caſualties, exceeds this ſum. 

The ſtate ſtill owes two- hundred and twenty- five thouſand: dollars, 
moſtly treaſury- bills granted during the war. In this ſum is not in- 
cluded the debt due to the United States, which the commiſſioners of 
accounts have aſcertained to be two millions ſeventy-four thouſand eight 
hundred and forty-ſix dollars; and it appears that the State of New 


York is leſs diſpoſed to pay than any other of the United States debtors.. 


TRADE. 


Of all the towns on the continent, New. York: is beft ſituated for 


trade. It is the only port in the ſtate, and is one of the greateſt and 
moſt flouriſhing in America. 


All 
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All the produce of the ſtate is brought to New York by water-car- 
riage, as well by the river as by canals,” which the legiſlature are unre- 
mittingly employed in completing, and which will eſtabliſh a free 
communication between Lake Ontario and this port. Another intended 
canal 1s to run from Lake Champlain and Hudſon's River, by which the 
productions of Lower Canada will be conveyed directly to New York. 
The length of this canal will not exceed eighteen miles; it is to termi- 
nate at South Bay, which communicates with Lake Champlain. 

New York alſo receives, by its noble river, all the productions of that 
a of Maſſachuſetts, ſituated on the weſt of the Green IIS and 
of that part of the ſtate of Vermont, which is in the ſame tract. 

The impoſlibility which the State of Connecticut finds of tne 
its commerce for the want of a ſufficient capital and good ports, adds to 
the trade of New York all that of Connecticut. New York is alſo the 
place of exportation of moſt of the proviſions from New Jerſey, as well 
as of the importation neceſſary for this ſtate, which, as we have already 
ſeen, carries on little or no trade at its fine port of Amboy. 

None of the ſtates is more rapidly increaſing than New York. All its 
new lands, to the weſt of Albany, along and behind the Mohawk River, 
which were not formerly inhabited, are peopling very faſt. The im- 
menſe country, extending from the Mohawk River by the Wood Creck, 
as far as Lake Ontario, and which has, at different times back, been 
purchaſed by companies on ſpeculation, begins to be divided and cleared. 
In that ſtill larger tract, which*runs to the ſouth of Lake Oneida, as far 
as the boundaries of Pennſylvania, there are a number of ſettlements ſtill 
farther advanced. Geneſſee, which was in a manner a deſert four years 
ago, is peopling beyond every expectation; and all the immenſe territory 
of the State of New Vork is now inhabited, except a tract between the 
river Geneſſee and that of Niagara, which was acquired from the Indians 
only laſt month, and a ſmall part ſtill retained by the Indians, which they 
will ſoon be obliged to diſpoſe of to ſpeculators. 

Theſe lands will be ſoon inhabited; they are good, ſome of them of 


the firſt quality; and the flats of the Geneſlee, which I ſpoke of in my 
my 
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journey in the year 1795, are at leaſt equal to the German flats along 
the Mohawk River, which has been conſidered the richeſt land in 
America. This country will he peopled by the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land, the moſt induſtrious, active, and enterpriſing of all the United 
States; andi if, as is expected, the obſtructions in the navigation of the 
River Oſwego and Wood Creek were removed; if the canals projected, 
and already begun, to join Wood Creek and Mohawk River; and the 
canal to make Mohawk River, navigable as far as Albany, were com- 
pleted; and if the fand bank in Hudfon's River, ſix miles below this 
town, in the midſt of the iſlands called Overſlaugh, which at preſent 
prevents large veſſels from going up to Albany, were, as it is thought 
practicable, cleared away, New York would 2 a great part of the fur 
trade. 

This year two ſmall ſloops have 4. made this voyage from Nia- 
gara. But what was to them a matter of labour, will undoubtedly be 
ſoon made caſy for larger veſſels, and will add much to the RE of 
all the ſtates of New York, and particularly its capital. 

New York is, next to Philadelphia, the place of the greateſt Ge 1 in 
the United States. Fhe amount of its exports in 1791 was two million 
four hundred and ninety-one thouſand and fifty-four dolfars; in 1792 it 
was two million five hundred and twenty-eight thouſand and ninety- 
five dollars; in 1793 it was two million nine hundred and eighteen thou- 
fand three hundred and three dollars; in 1794 it was five million four 
hundred and thirty-five thouſand four hundred and twenty dollars; in 
1795 it was ten million three hundred thouſand fix hundred and forty- 
two dollars; and in 1796 it was twelve million two hundred and eighty: - 
eight thoufand and twenty-ſever dollars. | 

The articles of commerce are the fame as in the other principal ports 
of the United States; and theſe, as well as in all the others, the re- ex- 
portation of the produce of the Antilles makes a great part of their ex- 
ports. I have not been able to procure equally ſatisfactory details in 
reſpect of the imports, exports, and tonnage of this great port as I ob- 


tained in ſeveral others; for having requeſted from Mr. Wor core, ſea 


cretary. 
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cretary of the treaſury, a letter to the collector of the. cuſtoms, by which 
means alone I could get the information, he ſaid that in the preſent poli- 
tical ſituation of the United States with France, ſuch compliance to a 
Frenchman was impoſſible: and although 1 ſaw in this the perſonal dit- 
poſition of the ſecretary of the treaſury, and-that this ſtateſman did not 
wiſh to diſcloſe what be conſidered, political ſecrets to one whom he 
looked upon in ſome degree as an enemy, I was obliged to ſubmit to his 
harſh anſwer. The value of the exports from the State of New York in 
1788, was one million nine hundred and twenty-five thouſand dollars, 
Potaſhes are more exported from New York than from any other port 
of the United States. That commodity is here, as in all the other ſtatcs, 
ſubjected to inſpection, ang it is the only article that is always fold for 
reacy money. All the other articles of produce ſubject to be inſpected 
in the other ſtates are ſo in this. The examination of flour, although 
more ſtrict than in the ſouthern ſtates, is leſs ſo than at Philadelphia. 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


New York is, next to Philadelphia, the largeſt and beſt town in the 
United States. Theſe two cities rival each other almoſt in every reſpect. 
Philadelphia has hitherto had the advantage, but from the fine ſituation 
of New York there is reaſon to expect that ſooner or later it will gain 
the ſuperiority. 

It is calculated that this city contains at preſent upwards of fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants. There have been no leis than four hundredand fifty new 
houſes built here in this preſent year. It is increaſed and beautificd with 
unheard of quickneſs ; a circumſtance owing, no doubt, in a great mea- 
ſure, to the immenſe benefit its trade has derived for theſe two or three 
years from the preſent ſtate of Europe. But if peace diminiſh, as it 
certainly will, their exceſſive profits, the extenſion of the cultivated lands 
and ſettlements in this vaſt territory, the produce of which will find, di- 
realy or- indirectly, a vent by Hudſon's River, will inſure a ſolid founda- 
tion, independently of all ſoreign circumſtances, for the increaſing proſ- 
perity of the trade of New York. To all theſe advantages New York 

adds 
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adds that of lying more to the caſtward, and nearer to the ſea than any 
port in America, except Boſton; and it is never choaked up with ice, 
although that part of the bay, which is formed by the mouth of the river 
and the ſea, is ſometimes frozen ſo hard as to make an eaſy communica- 
tion on the ice between the city and the iſlands called Governor's and 
Staten Iſlands. | | | 

New York is built at the extremity. of the ifland of Manhattan, now 
generally known by the name of New York Iſland. This iſland, which 
is fifteen miles long, and three broad at the wideſt part, is formed by 
Hudſon's River and Eaſt River, improperly ſo called, it being nothing 
elſe than an arm of the ſea, which ſeparates Long Iſland from New York 
Iſland and the continent. The. firſt houſes of New York, then New 
Amſterdam, were built in 1614 by the Dutch. The Engliſh made 
themſelves maſters of it in 1084, and retained it till 1783. It was the 
laſt town on the continent which they quitted. 

In 1775, when it was evacuated by the American troops, the beſt part 
of the town, and that ſituated next the fort, was, as the Americans ſay, 
burnt by the Engliſh, and, according to the: Engliſh, by the Americans. 

This quarter of the city has been rebuilt ſince the peace, and is now 
one of the handſomeſt parts in it. The town had formerly been built 
without any regular plan, whence every where almoſt, except what has 
been rebuilt in conſequence of the fire, the ſtreets are ſmall and crooked ; 
the foot-paths, where there are any, narrow, and interrupted by the ſtairs 
from the houſes, which makes the walking on them extremely inconve- 
nient. Some good brick houſes are ſituated in theſe narrow ſtreets ; but 
in general the houſes are mean, ſmall, and low, built of wood, and a 
great many of them yet bear the marks of Dutch taſte. The new part 
of the city built adjoining to Hudſon's River, and parallel with its courſe, 
is infinitely more handſome ; the ſtreets there being generally ſtraight, 
broad, interſecting each other at right angles, and the houſes much bet- 
ter built. There is not in any city in the world a finer ſtreet than Broad- 
way; it is near a mile in length, and is meant to be ſtill farther ex. 
tended: it is more than a hundred feet wide from one end to the other. 

Vor. II. 3M Moſt 
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Moſt part of the houſes are of brick, and a number of them extrerneſy 
handſome. From its elevated ſituation, its poſition on the river, and the 
degance of the buildings, it is naturally the place of reſidence of the 
moſt opulent inhabitants. Broadway is terminated, at one end, by a 
handſome: ſquare, in the front of which is the governor's houſe, built in 
a very good ſtile of architecture, upon the ſpot where the fort ſtood be- 
fore the revolution. The demolition of this fort has alſo left between 
the governor's houſe and the river a large ſpace, which has been formed 
into a public walk, upon the banks of Hudſon's River, and from thence 
round to Eaſt River,. commands a view as far as the narrows at the en- 
trance of the roadſtead. Thus, in this promenade, the eye embraces at 
once all the outlets of this great port, and fecs all its ſhipping come in 
and go out. This walk, which is called the Battery, might undoubtedly 
be kept in better order, and be made more agreeable to the uſe it is in- 
tended for, by planting ſome trees, &c. but as it is, its ſituation makes it 
incomparably the moſt delightful public walk any where'to be found. 
The fortifications erected upon Governor's Ifland, to defend the en- 


trance of the harbour, are partly of brick and partly of earth ; they are 


in a reſpectable ſtate of defence. The works were begun three years ago, 
upon a very good plan, by M. VIX Ex, a French engineer, and eighty 
thouſand dollars granted by Congreſs have been already expended upon 
them; but it will take a great deal more to complete them; and this 
muſt be expended regularly, and without delay, which is ſeldom the caſe 
with works of this kind in the United States. It appears, however, cvi- 
dent to me, that to fortify the heights of Long Ifland, would be alone an 
effectual defence of the harbour of New Vork; at leaſt that it would be 
an indiſpenſable addition to its ſecurity, as there is nothing to prevent 
an enemy from landing in ſome places in that iſland, and having poſ- 
feſſed themſelves of theſe heights, they might ſoon become maſters of 
New York, which they could eaſily deſtroy by their artillery. 

New York was, till laſt year, the ſeat of the legiſlature of the ſtate, 
which has been ſince that time transferred to Albany. The building in 
which the legiſlature held its ſittings, and which contains alſo the courts 
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of juſtice, is one of the moſt elegant, or, at leaft, the moſt ſpacious in 
the city. It is, however, much inferior to the deſcriptions given of it . 
all the American Gazetteers. 

There are here nineteen places of worſhip, belonging to different reli- 
gions. Of theſe the Trinity Church and St. Paul's are the largeſt and 
moſt elegant. St. Paul's is the epiſcopal church. The biſhop, the mi- 
niſters, and the rector are paid from its revenues, which there, as in all 
the others in America, are increaſed by letting out the pews. The mo- 
nument erected by order of Congreſs to the memory of General Mont- 
gomery, who was killed at the ſiege of Quebec, in 1795, ſtands againſt 
one of the outſide walls of St. Paul's Charch. 

There are three markets at New York, but all of them fmall and nar- 
row, very much inferior to thoſe of Philadelphia, both in fize, and in 
neatneſs, and regularity. They are fupplied from Jerſey, and, in a great 
meaſure, from Long Iſland. The nearneſs of the fea makes the fiſh- 
market be better ſupplied here than at Philadelphia. All the trade of 
conſequence is carried on by Eaſt River, where likewiſe come the veſſels 
from Connecticut. It is only the veſſels belonging to Hudſon's north 
river that land their cargoes at the keys upon that river. 

The water is, in general, bad at New York, although in ſome quar- 
ters it is leſs ſo than in others. There is a pump placed at the extremity 
of the city, where thoſe families that are not ſatisfied with the wells and 
common pumps, get their water. The ſpring which ſupplies this pump 
belongs to one of the inhabitants, and is by him let for twelve hundred 
dollars, to a perſon who is ſaid to ſell daily from fifteen to twenty thou- 
fand gallons, and ſometimes more. This water is known in the town by 
the name of ea water. 8 

But I have faid enough of this city. All the accounts which 1 could 
give of it would not equal the deſcriptions to be found in moſt of the 


American almanacks. I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to a few wands on 
its public eſtabliſhments. 


3M 2 HOSPITALS 
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HOSPITAIS/ AND PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


An hoſpital fit to contain a hundred and fifty patients, 1s ſupported at 

New York at the expence of the ſtate. 
In this hoſpital are admitted ell the poor inhabitants of New York, and 
even ſtrangers. An order, ſigned by one of the directors, is all that is 
required ;"and from the number of patients, which ſeldom exceed ſixty, 
it * that this facility of admiſſion is not abuſed. 

Thoſe patients who can afford it, pay to the emen two dollars and 
a half weekly for their expences. 

A ſkilful phyſician viſits the patients regularly once a day; and a 
young phyſician and an apothecary hve in the houſe. The ſtudents 
who attend the phyſician in his viſits, pay, as at Philadelphia, a ſmall 
fam towards forming a library. More attention ſeems to be paid here 
to the patients than at Philadelphia; or, at leaſt, the hoſpital is regu- 
lated ſo as to be of more benefit in the inſtruction of the pupils, and even 
of the phyſicians. A very correct journal is kept of the different diſcaſes, 
their management, the effe& of the medicines, &c. 

Upon the whole this hoſpital ſeems to be well managed, but the pa- 
tients labouring under different diſorders are not kept ſufficiently apart, 
which is principally owing to the ſmall number of the fick. The hof- 
pital having been burnt during the war, it has been rebuilt partly by 
ſubſcription, and partly by the public money. It is at this time ſup- 
ported altogether by the ſtate, who have endowed it with the fum of 
twelve thouſand five hundred dollars paid annually by the treaſurer. 
The directors have applied for an augmentation of this ſum, which is re- 

quired for the additions and ameliorations as well of the buildings as of 
the ground furronnding it. They wilt obtain this augmentation from 
the wiſe liberality of the legiſlature, which never refuſes uſeful and be- 
neficial expences, although they might ſometimes N N them with 
more advantage and judgment than they have done. N ä 
The poor's-houſe is ſupported by a poor's- rate raiſed among my in- 


habitants of the city, and is under the direction of inſpectors of the poor. 
111960] | | There 
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There are generally from ſix to eight hundred paupers kept in this houſe, 
beſides ſix hundred more who received aſſiſtance from it during winter. 
The building was erected laſt year, and coft twenty-five thouſand 
pounds, or an hundred and thirty thouſand dollars. It is kept remark- 
ably neat, and the poor well treated. A great number of theſe are in- 
firm, decayed, and children, fo that the only labour that can be expected 
from them is the kitchen-work, waſhing, ſewing, and working in the 
garden belonging to the houſe. 

The annual expence of each pauper is calculated at forty pounds, or 
an hundred and fifty dollars. The annual poor's-rate amounts to thirty 
thouſand dollars, and is in proportion to one third of the whole taxes 
raiſed in the city in thoſe-years where there 1s no extraordinary expence. 

If a poor's-houſe be any where proper, it is undoubtedly in a great 
city, but, in my opinion, it is ſeldom a good inſtitution either in a poli- 
tical or charitable point of view. According to the acknowledgment of 
the inſpectors of the poor at New York, the poor-houſe of New York 
produces paupers. 

It is aſtonithing, that we ſee nowhere in America the eſtabliſhment of 
benefit-clubs, where the working claſs might, by contributing a ſmall 
part of their earnings, ſecure to themſelves, in their old age, a ſupport 
ariſing from their economy, which would prevent that kind of ſhame 
ever attending the receipt of public charity, and would be, in its effects, 
as beneficial to the morals of the people as to the finances of the ſtate, 


and 1ts true proſperity. Such inſtitutions ſhould therefore receive every 
public encouragement. 


A numerous ſociety, called the City Diſpenſary, provides alſo, by ſub- 
ſcription, for the relief of the indigent ſigk, in providing them with medi- 


cines. A phyſician, a ſurgeon, and an apothecary, are appointed and paid 
by the ſociety to give their advice to the patients who attend there in 
virtue of an order from a member of the ſociety. In caſes of neceſſity 
they are alſo to viſit the poor at their own houſes, and to inoculate them 
if required. The fubſcription is five dollars a year, which gives the 
member a right to have two patients at all times on the liſt ; and a mem- 


ber 
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ber may nominate more upon the additional payment of two dollars 
and a half for each. A ſubſcription of fifty dollars is the qualification 
of a member for life. This ſociety annually relieves from ſeven to eight 
hundred fick. It is a kind of inſtitution common to all the large towns 
of the United States, and ſeems to be one of great utility. 

At New York, as in all the great trading towns on the continent, 
there are a great number of priſoners for debt. A ſociety has been 
eſtabliſhed by voluntary ſubſcription, which provides amply for the wants 
of thoſe debtors who have no other recourſe to procure garments and bed 
clothes. The juries called in courts of law, who are allowed a ſhilling a 
day cach for their attendance, generally alſo give up this ſmall ſalary to 
the above purpoſe. The relief thus granted to the poor priſoners amounts 
annually to five or ſix hundred dollars. 

There are ſeveral other charitable ſocieties eſtabliſhed at New York, all 
with a view of relieving the unfortunate, the ſick, and of different de- 
ſcriptions; cach of which has its particular regulations. 

_ This is the proper place to mention the relief granted by the ſtate and 

city of New York to the unfortunate coloniſts who eſcaped from St. Do- 
mingo, and which has been continued ever ſince the year 1793, when it 
was begun. | 

- Immediately upon their arrival at New York, a ſubſcription was 
quickly raiſed for their relief, amounting to the ſum of eleven thouſand 
ſix hundred and twenty-four dollars, and ſince that time eleven thouſand 
two hundred and fifty dollars more have been granted by the legiſlature 
of the ſtate for the emigrant coloniſts. The ſtate of New York has had 
alſo the diſtribution of ſeventeen hundred and fifty dollars, as their pro- 
portion of fifteen thouſand dollars voted by Congreſs in 1794 with the 
ſame intention ; ſo that the unfortunate colonifts of St. Domingo have 
received from the ſtate of New York the ſum of twenty-four thouſand 
{ix hundred and twenty-four dollars, or an hundred and thirty-two thou- 
ſand nine hundred and ſeventy French livres. 

The benevolent ſpirit which induced the ſubſcription and vote for 


theſe ſums has alſo preſided at their diſtribution. Immediately on their 
arrival 
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arrival houſes were taken to receive thoſe moſt deſtitute of reſources ; 
they were there ſupplied with food, clothing, and fewel ; the leſs neceſ- 
fitous received a ſmall weekly allowance of from fix to twelve dollars, 
according to the number of their family. By degrees theſe ſuccours be- 
came leſs neceſſary. France provided for the ſupport of a great number 
of families; a number of others, from time to time, returned to the co- 
lonies, or procceded to France; but the ſtate of New York has never 
ceaſed to exerciſe its benevolence, and there now are raiſed funds to ſe- 
cure the French families in the city who are deſtitute of reſources, againſt 
the wants and ſeverity of the approaching winter. The diſtributors of 
theſe ſuccours have been Lawrence EMERY and RIchARD Larke@ANER, 
both Quakers, who deſerve every praiſe, and the particular gratitude of 


all Frenchmen, for the goodneſs, the juſtice, and the unremitting atten- 


tion with which they have diſcharged this honourable function. Richard 


Larzner is now the ſole agent, Lawrence Emery having been dead for 
theſe two years, 


BANKS. 


There arc two banks eſtabliſhed at New York ; one of theſe is a branch | 


of the bank of the United States, and is conducted in the ſame man- 
ner, and under the ſame regulations, as the other branches of that bank ; 
the other 1s the bank known by the name of the New York Bank. It 
was incorporated in 1791 ; its capital is nine hundred and fifty thouſand 
dollars, in nineteen hundred ſhares of five hundred dollars each. The 
rules and the buſineſs carried on by this bank are ſimilar to thoſe of the 
others eſtabliſhed in the United States, particularly in Pennſylvania. In 
its adminiſtration, and in all its tranſactions, it is abſolutely independent 
of the ſtate, which, by a particular regulation, may purchaſe as far as 
a hundred ſhares, but has no farther vote in the deliberations, than in 


proportion to its ſhares as an ordinary proprietor. This bank deſervedly 


enjoys the confidence of the public. Its dividends are about nine per 


cent per annum. The preſent value of ſhares is about n per 
cent above their original price. 
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PRISONS. 


I have before mentioned that the criminal juriſprudence has been re- 
formed in the ſtate of New York, and, with the exception of the crime 
of robbery in churches, has been made altogether ſimilar to that of Penn- 
ſylvania: that new ſyſtem neceſſarily produced the preſent regulation of 
priſons. The legiſlature of New York have been anxiouſly engaged in 
this particular, and in the conſtruction of a priſon at New York for ſtate 
convicts; and in the mean time, ſince paſſing the have, it has been ordered 
to delay building the priſon at Albany. 

The new priſon at New York is already ny finiſhed, and it is 
upon a very complete plan. Its walls incloſe four acres, and nothing is 
wanting in reſpect of ſecurity, extent, good air, diviſion of the different 
claſſes of priſoners, facihty of ſuperintendence, and every other circum- 
ſtance neceſſary to this ſort of inſtitution, and will, without doubt, be 
one of the moſt perfect buildings of its kind. lt may give ſome idea of 
the liberality of the legiſlature of New York in defraying expences for 
public utility, to ſtate that this priſon will coſt upwards of nine hundred 
thouſand dollars. It will not be entirely completed till the next year, 
but in the preſent year the chief of the lodging part will be finiſhed, and 
the convicts are to be removed thither in the courſe of a month. 

This priſon is intended for that claſs of priſoners only; priſoncis 
for debt, and thoſe committed by the police, being confined in ſepa- 
rate priſons. It were to be wiſhed, that it had been built within the 
city, from which it is about half a mile diſtant, as it would in that caſe 
have been in leſs danger of being forced from without, and the perſons 
in confinement reſcued. But the city of New York is extending ſo 
rapidly on that ſide, that in a very few years it is probable the priſon will 
not be thus inſulated: and even now it is not at ſo great a diſtance but 
aſſiſtance may be eaſily got when neceſſary. 

The internal government of this priſon will be conducted, as at Phila- 
delphia, under inſpectors, principally Quakers. One of thoſe, THOMAS 
Epp, whole philanthropy, virtue, and zeal, merit equally the eſteem 

ot 
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of the public, will render this inſtitution in no reſpect inſerior to that of 
Pennſylvania. He is one of the moſt excellent of men, his firſt wiſh be- 


ing to do good to others. In giving him this praiſe, I do not mean to 
detract from the merit of his coadjutors, who, he aſſures me, are ani- 


mated with the ſame ſentiments as himfelf ; but, as I happen not to be 


acquainted with them, I cannot ſpeak from my own knowledge. 

The convicts are at preſent confined in the ordinary priſon; and are 
well ſuperintended : four or five of them are in the fame apartment; but 
they arc-not made to work, the place not permitting it. In the ſame 
range of buildings where the convicts arc kept, is the houſe of correction, 
for women confined' by order of the police. It is the old fyſtem of the 
Salpetriere at Paris, in all its imperfections. I could not fee, without 
horror, two or three girls, twelve years of age, arreſted as public proſti- 
tutes; and one of them was there for the ſecond time. The vices of 
large cities are every where alike, 


THE COUNTRY ABOUT NEW YORK. 


The iſland of New York being the only place round the city that can 
be reached without croſſing water, the ground there has riſen to an 
enormous price. In this place the moſt opulent inhabitants of New 
York have their country ſeats. Among theſe, that of Mr. OLrve 
is moſt diſtinguiſhed for its ſinplicity and taſte, and for its pleaſure- 
grounds, planted with all the European trees, reared with an attention 
very uncommon in Amenicu, and which is fully recompenſed by its ſue- 
ceſs. Mr. Olive's houſe is ſtill more remarkable for the truly patriarchal 
and hoſpitable life he there leads. He paſſes at this villa all the time 
he can ſpare from his buſineſs as a merchant, and has the happineſs to 
be, with one of the moſt accompliſhed of wives, ſurrounded by a charm- 
ing family. He is of the firſt rank among thoſe Frenchmen whom no 
private intereſt could induce to make them forget that of their country. 
The Americans allow, that this diſpoſition is more emen mug the 
French, than among any other people. , 
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I The foil-is in general bad in the iſland of New Vork; it ſells however 

higher than any; of the grounds in the enyirons of Philadelphia. 
The land in Long-Iſland, which is the deater in proportion to its vici- 
nity, to N. York; is of a very inſerior quality. In other reſpects, how- 
ever, that iſland is extremely agrecable. The land, although very in- 
different, is well cultivated, the market of New York furniſhing a cer- 
tain and profitable vent for their produce. Vet towards the middle of 
the iſland there is a good deal of ground, of a light and dry fand, that 
has been hitherto conſidered as unfit for cultivation. Although I went 
through the Whole of this iſland, I do not conſider it ſufficiently intereſt- 
ing to enter into any details reſpecting it, ſuch as I have given of my 
other journies. In a ſpace of four hundred miles ſquare, Long- Iſland 
contains, according to an enumeration made in 1790, thirty- eight thou- 
ſand two hundred and nineteen inhabitants, including ſour thouſand 
eight hundred and thirty-nine ſlaves. 


THE MANNERS OF NEW YORK, AND NOTICES OF PERSONS 
INCIDENT TO THE SUBJECT. 


Er ery thing is Ril denxer at New York than at Philadelphia: the 
ſhops are not ſo well ſupplied, and the een not ſo civil and 
obliging. 

The manners are "a — at New York as in aithe other large towns 
in America, throughout all the different claſſes of ſociety. In point of 
hoſpitality, the inhabitants hold a middle 2 between thoſe of Phila- 
delphia and thoſe of Boſton. 

Their political opinions were more ſavourable to England two years 
ago than they are now; and it is at preſent doubtful whether Mr. Jay, 
who owes his election as governor of the ſtate to that diſpoſition, will be 
te- elected the enſuing year. 

I bad great pleaſure in again 8 here Mr. Sol, who, as I 
have already mentioned, is one of the moſt intereſting characters in Ame- 
rica: he unites, to an enlarged underſtanding, a great degree of courage 
| and 
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and firmneſs, with mild and extremely agreeable manners. It is gene- 
rally thought, and apparently with ſome foundation, that he ſtrongly 1 in- 
fluenced, and even directed the conduct of General Waſhington in the 
laſt years of his preſidency. Mr. Hamilton is, more than any other of 
the federaliſt party, expoſed to the ill- will of the oppoſite party: he is a 
very eminent Barriſter at New Vork, and his profeſſional conduct is 
highly liberal. Born without a fortune, he quitted the office of ſecretary 
of the treaſury without a fortune, when the circumſtances of the conſo- 
lidation of the public debt, the extenſive ſales of land, &c. gave him im- 
menſe opportunities of becoming rich, without the riſk of public cenſure, 
if he had choſen to profit by them; but a diſintereſtedneſs in pecuniary 
matters, every where rare, but particularly ſo in America, is a univer- 
fally allowed trait in Mr. Hamilton's character; and I have been in- 
formed, by his clients, that their only conteſt with him 1 is reſpecting the 
ſmallneſs of the ſees he requires. 

Colonel Bun R, who 1s alſo one of the moſt diflingaiſhed eee & in 
the United States, for the extent, preciſion, and clearneſs of his judg- 
ment, for his acquired knowledge, and for the delicacy and generoſity 
of his ſentiments, and whoſe friendſhip I have enjoyed for theſe two 
years, made me acquainted with the aged General CrixTox, formerly 
governor of the ſtate of New York, who' is now as ardent in his love of 
liberty as he was at the age of thirty; and as he has devoted himſelf 
during the whole courſe of the revolution, and ſince that period, to eſta- 
bliſh and preſerve the liberty of his country, he alſo has a number of ene- 
mies in the federaliſt party; but, from what I have ſeen, and from what 
I know of him, I confider him a man of the moſt eſtimable character. 

Another inhabitant of New Vork, hom 1 frequently met during my 
laſt ſtay there, where my intention of returning ſoon to Europe induced 
me to keep little company, is Eb LivisGsrtoN, one of the moſt 
enlightened and eloquent members of the oppoſition party in congreſs. | 
When the American politics, coming round towards England, reſtrained 
public expreſſions of attachment to the unfortunate Lafayette, hom 
they knew in fact more as the priſoner of George the Third, and under 
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che influence of that monarch, than that of the Emperor, and prevented 
any attempts being made to looſen his chains; Edward Livingſton more 
than once raifed his voice in congreſs, to engage them to take prapar 
ſteps towards the deliverance of that unfortunate but eſtimable character, 
und to call the honourable attention of congreſs towards his ſon. Al- 
though Edward Livingſtan is too young to have ſerved with Lafayette 
in America, and could have no particular tie to him, he ſaw in his cauſe 
that of the friends of liberty, that of America, and he has ſupported it 
with warmth. He has always been ſeconded by a number of his col- 
Jeagues, and often by the majority; he would have been ſo by the ae 
in any other ſtate of political diſpoſitions, 

I ſhall be pardoned for adding the name of Koscioskxo to the liſt 
which I delight in commemorating. There is no heart friendly to liberty, 
or an admirer of virtue and talent, in whom the name of Koſcioſko does 
not excite ſentiments of intereſt and reſpect. The purity aud lberality 
of his intentions, the boldneſs of his undertakings, the able manner in 
which he conducted them, and the misſoxtunes and atrocious captivity 
which have been their conſequence, are too well known to require repeti- 
tion. It is alſo well known, that Paul the Firſt ſignaliſed the com- 
mencement of his reign by the enlargement of this reſpectable ſufferer, 
whoſe impriſonment and barbarous treatment made every generous mind 
condemn Catharine, if the whole life of that infamous woman, blacken- 
ed with crimes and vices, could be ſullied by an additional crime. In 
America, where he ſerved with diſtinction in the war of the revolution, 
has Koſcioſko come to ſeck an aſylum. He lodged, when I ſaw him, at 
the houſe of the brave General Ga'res, in whoſe army he was employed 
at the memorable affair of Saratoga. The conſequences of his wounds, 
which ſtill prevent him from the free uſe of one of his legs, and his rigor 
ous confinement, have impaired his health, but it now begins to be re- 
eftabliſhed. Simple and modeſt, he even ſheds tears of gratitude, and 
wems aſtoniſhed at the homage he receives. He ſecs in every man who. 
is the friend of liberty and of man, a brother. His countenance, fpark- 
ung with fire, diſcovers a foul which no circumſtances can render de- 


pendent, 
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pendent, and expreſſes the language of his heart, Shall I never then fight 
more for my country? He ſpeaks little, particularly on the misfortunes of 
his country, although the thought of theſe occupy his whole ſoul. In a 
word, elevation of ſentiment, grandeur, fweetnets, fprec, goodneis, all 
that commands reſpe& and homage, appear to me to be concentrated in 
this celebrated and intereſting victim of misfortune and deſpotiſm. I 
have met few men whoſe appearance ſo much excited in me that effect. 

His young friend NI EMSEWI COE, who was wounded in the ſame battle 
with Koſcioſko, and, like him, was impriſoncd in the dungeons of Ca- 
therine, has followed bim to America, and deyotes to him the ſondeſt 
attentions of friendſhip. Nicmcewicz as, from his noble ſentiments, the 
agreeableneſs of his manners, and the extent of his knowledge, a perian 
particularly intereſting. He is ſaid to hold the firſt rank among the 
poets of his country, | 

Aſter having ſeen both theſe ee men as oftcu We fink I left them, 
with a ſincere wiſh for the happineſs of their country, which was rc 
turned with an equal wiſh on their part in behalf of mine. 


GENERAL 
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' + © GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNITED STATES. 


AVING given a ſketch of the conſtitutions and principal laws of 
the union, I have now to ſpeak of the federal government, which 


exerciſes a ſovereign power over the eqn and forms the bond which 


unites them together. 

©: The political character of the times gives a "WY of 1 importance to this 
part of my work that belongs to no other; were it not, indeed, abſolutely 
neceſſary to render the notions of my reader more diſtinct and perfect 
reſpecting the United States and their ſeveral governments. 


SITUATION OF THE UNITED STATES PREVIOUS TO THE 
YEAR 1787. 


Early in the American revolution, and in the midſt of the dangers of 
that war it occaſioned, a congreſs was held of deputies from cach of the 
ſtates, who, ſitting together in one chamber, formed the government of 
the union. The only bond which connected the ſeveral ſtates, at this pe- 
riod, was the common cauſe in which they were engaged; and the ge- 
neral confidence was the ſole authority of the congreſs. But ſo impe- 
rious were the circumſtances in which they acted, and ſo perfect the zeal 
of their conſtituents, that the orders they iſſued, many of which ex- 
ceeded their authority, were promptly and ſcrupulouſly obeyed. The 
congreſs thus ſtrengthened with the public opinion accompliſhed many 
great objects; it levied armies; raiſed extenſive loans; formed important 
alliances; maintained the war with vigour; and proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the country. 

e The 
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The articles of confederation which were not adopted till 1781, gave 
the congreſs a more extenſive authority; but one that was ſtill very li- 
mited, and, in many reſpects, incomplete. By thoſe articles it had au- 
thority to require of the different ſtates the money neceſſary for the war, 
and the expences of the union; but it was totally deſtitute of all means 
of coercion on the ſtates, or even individuals, who ſhould refuſe to bear 
their portion of the public burthens; and all regulations of commerce, 
however general, were left to the ſeveral ſtates. 

At the peace, zeal and confidence abated with the abſence of the dan- 
gers that gave them birth. The congreſs found the limits of its au 
thority too narrow; it was deſtitute even of power to execute its own 
laws; and was, on that account, unwilling to paſs many that were ne- 
ceſſary. The inadequacy of the government to its object was felt in 
every direction; the ſeveral ſtates neglected to fulfil engagements made 
by the congreſs, in the name of the whole, to pay debts contracted for 
the war; the paper of the congreſs was depreciated ; credit exiſted no 
longer; and commerce languiſhed, England laid heavy duties on the 
umportation of the produce of the American ſtates. Some of the ſtates, 
it 15 true, impoſed heavy duties on Engliſh goods ; but that meaſure was 
not general, and, in the condition of the country, the expedient was pre- 
judicial to the ſtates by whom it was adopted. 

It was in the midſt of theſe and other calamities, and with a deſign of 
applying a remedy to them, that the Convention of Annapolis, and after- 
wards that of Philadelphia, were convoked. 

This laſt convention framed the conſtitution which at this day exiſts 
in the United States. Although it is already well known, I will here ſet 
it down entire and in its own words. A conſtitution is a thing of which 
a perſect idea is not formed from a mere abſtract; and a complete idea 
of the American conſtitution is neceſſary to comprehend what I have to 


ſay concerning the debates on this conſtitution, and the oppoſition 1 it had 
to encounter, 


CONSTI- 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, eftabliſh juſtice, inſure domeſtic tranquillity, provide for the 
| common defence, promote the general welfare, and ſecure the bleſſings 
of liberty to ourſelves and our poſterity, do ordain and eſtabliſh this con- 
ſtitution for the United States of America. 


Akrictx I. 


Section 1ſt. All legiſlative powers herein dane ſhall be veſted in a 
congreſs of the Unitcd States, which ſhall confiſt of a ſenate wed houfe 
of repreſentatives. 

Seck. 2d. The houſe of repreſentatives ſhalt be compoſed of members 
choſen every ſecond year by the people of the feveral ſtates ; and the 
electors in each ſtate ſhall have the qualifications requiſite for electors of 
the moſt numerous branch of the ſtate legiſlature. 

No perſon ſhall be a repreſentative who ſhall not haye attained to the 
age of twenty-five years, and been ſeven years a citizen of the United 
States; and who ſhall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that ſtate 
in which he ſhall. be choſen. 

Repreſentatives and direct taxes mal be apportioned among the ſeveral 
ſtates which may be included within this union, according to their re- 
ſpective numbers, which ſhall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free perſons, including thoſe bound to ſervice for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other perſons. 
The actual enumeration ſhall be made within three years after the firſt 
meeting of the congreſs of the United States, and within every ſubſe- 
quent term of ten years, ir: ſuch a manner as they ſhall by law direct. The 
number of repreſentatives ſhall not exceed one for every thirty thouſand, 
but cach ſtate ſhall have at leaſt one repreſentative ; and until ſuch enu- 
meration ſhall be made, the ſtate of New Hampſhire ſhall be entitled to 
chooſe Gree, Maſſachuſetts exght, Rhode Iſland and Providence Planta- 


tions 
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tions one, ConneRicut five, New York ſix, New J erſey four, Pennſyl- 
vania eight, Delaware one, Maryland fix, Virginia ten, North Carolina 
five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the repreſentation of any ſtate, the execu- 
tive authority thereof ſhall iſſue writs of election to fill ſuch vacancies. 
The houſe of repreſentatives ſhall chooſe their ſpeaker and other officers, 
and ſhall have the ſole power of impeachment. - 

Se&. zd. The ſenate of the United States ſhall be compoſed of two 
ſenators from each ſtate, choſen by the legiſlature thereof, for fix years ; 
and each ſenator ſhall have one vote. | 

Immediately after they ſhall be aſſembled, in conſequence of the firſt 
election, they ſhall be divided as equally as may be into three claſſes. 
The ſeats of the ſenators of the firſt claſs ſhall be vacated at the expira- 
tion of the ſecond year; of the ſecond claſs at the expiration of the 
fourth year; and of the third claſs at the expiration of the fixth year; 
ſo that one-third may be choſen in every ſecond year; and if vacancies 
happen by reſignation, or otherwiſe, during the receſs of the legiſlature 

of any ſtate, the executive power thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ments until the next meeting of the legiſlature, which ſhall then fill up 
ſuch vacancies. 

No perſon ſhall be a ſenator who ſhall not have attained to the age of 
thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States; and who 
ſhall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of the ſtate for which he ſhall 
be choſen. 

The vice-preſident of the United States ſhall be pete of the ſe- 
nate; but ſhall have no vote, unleſs they be equally divided. 

The ſenate ſhall chooſe their other officers, and alfo a preſident, ro 
tempore, in the abſence of the vice-preſident, or when he ſhall exerciſe 
the office of prefident of the United States. 

The ſenate ſhall have the ſole power to try all impeachments. When 
ſitting for that purpoſe, they ſhall be on oath or affirmation. When 
the preſident of the United States is tried, the chief juſtice ſhall preſide ; 

Vor. II. 30 and 
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and no perſon ſhall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members preſent. 

Judgment, in caſes of impeachment, ſhall not extend further than to 

a removal from office, and a diſqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honour, truſt, or profit under the United States; but the party con- 
victed ſhall be nevertheleſs ſubje& to be, trial, judgment, and 
puniſhment, according to law. 
Seck. 4th, The times, places, and manner of holding election for ſe- 
nators and repreſentatives, ſhall be preſcribed in each ſtate by the legif- 
lature thereof; but the congreſs may at any time by law, make or alter 
ſuch regulations, except as to the place of chooſing ſenators, 

The congreſs ſhall afſemble at leaſt once every year, and ſuch mect- 
ings ſhall be on the firſt Monday of December, unleſs they ſhall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Sec. 5th. Each houſe ſhall be the judge of the Nan returns, and 
qualifications: for its own members, and a majority of each ſhall conſti- 
tute a quorum to do buſineſs ; but a ſmaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of abſent 
members, in ſuch a manner, and under ſuch penalties as each houſe may 
provide. 

Each houſe may determine the rules of its proceedings, puniſh its mem- 
bers for diſorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 
expel a member. 

Each houſe ſhall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publiſh the ſame, excepting fuch parts as in their judgment may 
require ſecrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of either houſe, 
on any queſtion, ſhall, at the deſire of one-fifth of thoſe preſent, be en- 

tered on the journal. 
| Neither houſe, during the ſeſſion of UP ſhall, without the con- 
ſent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houſes ſhall be ſitting. 

Seck. 6th. The ſenators and repreſentatives ſhall receive a compenſa- 


tion 
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tion ſor their ſervices, to be aſcertained by law, and paid out of the trea- 
ſury of the United States; They ſhall, in all caſes, except treaſon, fe- 
lony, and the breach of peace, be privileged from arreſt during their 
attendance at the ſeſſion of their reſpective houſes, and in going to and 
returning from the ſame ; and for any ſpeech or debate in either houſe, 
they ſhall not be queſtioned in any other place, 

No ſenator or repreſentative ſhall; during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which ſhall have been created, or the emoluments whereof ſhall 
have been encreaſed during ſuch time; and no perſon holding any office 
under the United States ſhall be a member of either MN during his 
continuance in office. 

Sect. 7th. All bills for raiſing revenue ſhall originate in the houſe of 
repreſentatives ; but an a uy e or concur with amendments, 
as on any other bills. n | 

Every bill which ſhall have paſſed in the houſe of repreſentatives, and 
the ſenate, ſhall; before it becomes a law, be preſented to the preſident 
of the United States; and if he approve, he ſhall ſign it, but if not he 
ſhall return it, with his objections, to that houſe in which it originated, 
who ſhall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to 
reconſider it. If, after ſuch re-confſideration, two-thirds of that houſe 
ſhall agree to paſs the bill, it ſhall be ſent, together with the objections, 
to the other houſe, by which it ſhall alſo be re-confidered, and, if ap- 
proved by two-thirds of that houſe, it ſhall become a law, But in all 
ſuch caſes the votes of both houſes ſhall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the /perſons voting for and againſt the bill ſhall be en- 
tered on the journal of each houſe reſpectively, If any bill ſhall not be 
returned by the preſident within ten days, Sundays excepted, after it ſhall 
have been preſented to him, the ſame ſhall be a law, in like manner as if 
he had ſigned | it, unleſs the congreſs, by their nan Vir prevent its 
return, in which caſe it ſhall not be a law. | 

Every order, reſolution, or vote, to which the concurrence of the ſe- 
nate and houſe of repreſentatives, may be neceſſary, except on a queſtion 
302 of 
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of adjournment, ſhall be offered to the preſident of the United States; 
and before the ſame ſhall take effect, ſhall be approved by him, or, being 
diſapproved: by him, ſhall be repaſſed by two-thirds of the ſenate and 
houſe of repreſentatives, according to the m and limitations preſcribed 
in the caſe of a bill. 

Sect. Sth. The congreſs thall a power to * and collect taxes, du- 
tics, impoſts, and exciſes; to pay the debts, and provide for the common 
defence and the general welfare of the United States; but all duties, im- 
poſts, and exciſes, ſhall be uniform throughout the United States; 

Jo borrow money on the credit of the United States 


To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the ent 
ſtates, and with the Indian tribes; 


To eſtabliſh. the uniform rule of e wes uniform laws on 
the ſubject of bankruptcies throughout the United States: 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of mne coin, and 
fix the ſtandard of weights and meaſures; - | 

n provide for the puniſhment of counterſeiting roy ſeowities and 
eqzrens coin of the United States 

Jo eſtabliſh poſt offices and poſt roads; | 

To promote the progreſs of ſciences een uſeful arts, by ſecuring, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the excluſive right to their re- 
ſpective writings and diſcoveries; 

To conſtitute tribunals-inferior to the ſupreme court; 

Jo define and puniſh piracies and felonies committed on the high ſoon 
and offences committed againſt the laws of nations, 

To declare war, grant letters of marque, and repriſal, and make 4 
concerning captures on land and water; 

To raiſe and ſupport armies; but — of med for that 
uſe ſnall be for a longer term than two _ 2 

To provide and maintain a navy: — 1 14 


To make rules * the n and regulation of the land and naval 
forces; | c | 
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To provide for the calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
union, ſuppreſs inſurrections, and repel invaſions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and diſciplining the militia; and 
for governing ſuch part of them as may be employed in the ſervice of 
the United States, reſerving to the ſtates reſpectively the appointment of 
the officers, and the authority of training the militia according to the dif- 
cipline preſcribed by congreſs; | 

To exerciſe excluſive legiſlation in all caſes whatſoever, over ſuch diſ- 
trict, not exceeding ten miles ſquare, as may by ceſſion of particular 
ſtates, and the acceptance of congreſs, become the ſeat of government 
of the United States; and to exerciſe hike authority over all places pur- 
chaſed by the conſent of the legiſlature of the ſtate in which the ſame 
ſhall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arſenals, dock- yards, and 
other needful buildings: and to make all laws which ſhall be neceſſary 
to carry into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers veſted: 
by this conſtitution in the government of the United States, or in any 
department thereof. 

Sect. gth. The migration or importation of ſuch perſons, as any of the 
ſtates now exiſting ſhall think proper to admit, ſhall not be prohibited 
by the congreſs prior to the year 1808; but a tax or duty may be im- 
poſed on ſuch importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each perſon. .- | 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus ſhall not be ſuſpended, un- 
leſs in caſes of rebellion or invaſion, or when the public 9 may re- 
quire it. 

No bill of attainder or ex pat ſucto law ſhall be paſſed. 3:41. 

No capitation or other direct tax ſhall be laid. unleſs in en. to 
the cenſus or enumeration herein beſore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty ſhall be laid on articles exported from any date No 
preference ſhall be given by any regulation of commeree or revenue to 
the ports of one ſtate over thoſe of another; nor ſhall veſſels bound to or 
from one ſtate, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. | 

No money ſhall be drawn from the treaſury, but in conſequence. of ap- 


hall made by law; and a regular ſtatement and account of the 


receipts 
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receipts and expenditures of all public money ſhall be publiſhed from 
time to time. 1897 


No title of nobility ſhall be granted by the United States ; and no per- 
ſon holding any office of profit or truſt under them ſhall, without the 
conſent of congreſs, accept of any preſent, emolument, office, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign ſtate. | 

Se. 10th. No ſtate ſhall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confe-, 
deration ; grant letters of marque and repriſal; coin money; emit bills 
of credit; make any thing but gold and ſilver coin a tender in payment 
of debts ; paſs any bill of attainder, ex. p9/t fatto law, or law impairing; 
the obligations of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. | 

No ſtate ſhall, without the conſent. of congreſs, lay any e or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may be abſolutely neceſſary 
for executing its inſpection laws; and the net produce of all duties and 
impoſts, laid by any ſtate on imports or exports, ſhall be for the uſe of 
the treaſury of the United States; and all ſuch laws ſhall be ſubje& to 
the reviſion and controul of the congreſs. —No ſtate ſhall; without the 
conſent of congreſs, lay duty on tonnage ; keep troops, or ſhips of war, in 

time 'of peace; enter into any engagement or compact with another 


ſtate, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unleſs actually invaded, 
or in ſuch imminent danger as wall not admit delay. 


ARTICLE II. 


Seel. iſt The executive power ſhall be veſted in a preſident of the 
United States of America: he ſhall hold his office during the term of fur 
years, and, together with the Acai choſen for the ſame term, be 
elected as follows. as 

Each ſtate ſhall appoint, in Gch manner as the legiſlature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of ſenators and 
repreſentatives to which the ſtate. may be intitled in the congreſs : but no 
ſenator or repreſentative, or perſon holding an office of truſt or gte 
under the United States, ſhall be appointed elector. 

* electors ſhall meet in their reſpective ſtates, and vote by ballot for 


two 
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two perſons, of whom one at leaſt ſhall not be an inhabitant of the ſame 
ſtate with themſelves. And they ſhall make a liſt of all perſons voted 
for, and the number of votes for each; which liſt they ſhall ſign, certify, 
and tranſmit, ſeated, to the ſeat of government of the United States, 
directed to the preſident of the Senate. The preſident of the ſenate ſhall, 
in the preſence of the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, open all the cer- 
tificates, and the votes ſhall then be counted. | 

The perſon having the greateſt number of votes ſhall be the preſident, 
if ſuch a number be a majority of electors appointed; and if there. be 
more than one Who have ſach majority, and have an equal number of 
votes, then the houſe of repreſentatives ſhall immediately chooſe, by bal- 
lot, one of them for preſident; and if no perſon have a majority then 
from the five higheſt on the liſt, the ſaid houſe ſhall, in the like manner, 
chooſe the preſident. But in choofing the preſident the votes ſhall be 
taken by ſtates, the repreſentations from each ſtate ; having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpoſe ſhall conſiſt of a member or members from two 
thirds of the ſtates, and a majority of all the ſtates ſhall be neceſſary to a 
choice. In every caſe, after the choice of the preſident, the perſon having 
the greateſt number of votes of the electors ſhall be the vice-preſident. 
But if there ſhould remain two or more who have equal votes, the ſenate 
ſhall chooſe from them, by ballot, the vice-preſident. 

The congreſs may determine the time of chooſing the electors, and 
the day on which they ſhall give their votes; which day ſhall be the 
ſame throughout the United States. 

No perſon except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen. of the United 
States, at the time of the adoption of this conſtitution, ſhall be eligible 
to the office of preſident; neither ſhall any perſon be eligible to that 


office who ſhall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and 


been fourteen years a reſident within the United. States. 
In caſe of the remoyal of the preſident from office, or of his death, 


reſignation, or inability to diſcharge the powers and duties of the ſaid 
office, the ſame ſhall devolve on the vice-preſident, and the congreſs may 


by law provide for the caſe of removal, death, reſignation, or inability, 
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both of the preſident and vice-preſident, declaring what officer ſhall 
then act as preſident, and ſuch officer ſhall act according] Y until the 
diſability be removed, or a preſident ſhall be elected. 

The prefident ſhall, at ſtated times, receive for his ſervices, a compen- 
Ation, which ſhall neither be increaſed or diminiſhed during that period 
for which he ſhall have been elected, and he ſhall not receive within that 
period any other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enters on the execution of his office, he ſhall take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation : 

« I do ſolemnly ſwear, or arm} that I will faithfully execute the 
office of preſident of the United States, and will, to the beſt of my 
ability, . e Protect. and defend the conſtitution of the United 
States. 

Geck. 2d. Tbe preſident mall be commander in chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the ſeveral ſtates; when 
called into the actual ſervice of the United States, he may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive de- 
partments, upon any ſubject relating to the duties of their reſpective 
offices, and he ſhall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for of- 
fences againſt the United States, except in caſes of impeachment. 

He ſhall have power, by and with the advice and conſent of the ſe- 
nate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the ſenators preſent con- 
cur; and he ſhall nominate, and by and with the advice and conſent of 
the ſenate ſhall appoint ambaſſadors, other public miniſters, and conſuls, 
judges of the ſupreme court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whoſe appointments are not herein otherwiſe provided for, and which 
ſhall be eſtabliſhed by law. But the congreſs may, by law, veſt the ap- 
pointment of ſuch inferior officers, as they think proper, in the preſident 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of the departments. 

The prefident ſhall have power to fill up all vacancies that may hap- 
pen during the receſs of the ſenate, by granting commiſſions which ſhall 
expire at the end of their next ſeſſion. 

Sect. 34. He ſhall, from time to time, give to the congreſs informa- 

tion 
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tion of the ſtate of the union, and recommend to their conſideration 
ſuch meaſures as he ſhall judge neceſſary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, convene both houſes, or either of them, and in 
caſe of diſagreement between them, with reſpect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to ſuch time as he ſhall think proper; he 
ſliall receive ambaſſadors, and other public miniſters; he ſhall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and ſhall commiſſion all the officers, 
of the United States. 

Seck. 4th. The preſident, vice-preſident, and all civil 3 of hs 
United States, ſhall be removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of treaſon, bribery, or other high crimes and miſdemeanors. 


198 ARTICLE III. 

Secb. 1ſt: The judicial power-of the United States ſhall be veſted in 
one ſupreme court, and in ſuch inferior courts as. the congreſs may, from 
time to time, ordain and eſtabliſh. The judges, both of the ſupreme 
and inferior courts, ſhall hold their offices during good behaviour, and 
ſhall, at ſtated times, receive for their ſervices, a compenſation, which 
mall not be diminiſhed during their continuance in office. 

Sect. 2d. The judicial power ſhall extend to all caſes in law and equity, 
ariſing under this conſtitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which ſhall be made, under their authority; to all caſes affect- 
ing ambaſſadors, other public miniſters and conſuls; to all caſes of ad- 
miralty and maritime juriſdiction; to diſputes to which the United 
States ſhall be a party; to diſputes between two or more ſtates; between 
a ſtate and citizens of another ſtate ; between citizens of the ſame ſtate 
claiming lands under grants of different ſtates; and between a ſtate or 
the citizens thereof and torcign ſtates, citizens or ſubjects. 

In all caſes affecting ambaſſadors, other public miniſters, and conſuls, 
and thoſe in which a ſtate ſhall be party, the ſupreme court ſhall have 
original juriſdiction. In. all the other cafes before meritioned the ſu- 
preme court ſhall have appellate juriſdiction, both as to law and tac, 
Vol. II. HP with 
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with ſuch exceptions, and under fuch regulations 2 as the congreſs ſhall 
make; 


The trials of all crimes, except in cafes of impeachment, ſhall be by 
jury; and fuch trials ſhall be held in the ſtate where the ſaid erirnes ſhalt 
| have been committed; but when not committed within any of the 
United States, the trials ſhall be at ſuch place or places as the congreſs 
may by law have directed. 

Sect. zd. Treaſon againſt the United States ſhall conſiſt only in levy- 
ing war againſt them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No perſon ſhall be convicted of treaſon, unleſs on the 
teſtimony of two witneſſes to the ſame overt act, or en conſeſſion in 
open court. 

The congreſs ſhall have power to declare the puruſhment of treaſon, 
| but no-attainder of treafon ſhall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the perſon attainted. 


Armicle IV. 


Sect. iſt. Full faith and credit ſhall be given in each ſtate to the pub- 
Ii acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other ſtate. And the 
congreſs may by general laws preſcribe the manner in which ſuch acts, 

records, and proceedings ſhall be proved, and the effect thereof. 
Sec. ad. The citizens of each ſtate ſhall. be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in each of the ſeveral ſtates, 

A perſon charged in any ſtate with treaſon, felony, or other orime, 
who ſhall flee from juſtice, and be found in another ſtate, ſhall, on de- 
mand of the executive authority of the ſtate from which he has fled, be 
delivered up, to be removed to the ſtate having juriſdiction of the crime. 

No perſon held to fervice or labour in one ſtate, under the laws 
thereof, eſcaping into another, ſhall, in conſequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be diſcharged from ſuch ſervice or labour, but ſhall be de- 
livered up on claim of the party to whom ſuch ſervice or labour may be 
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Sec. zd. New ſtates may be admitted by the congreſs into this union, 
wat no new ſtate ſhall be formed or erected within the juriſdiction of any 
other Rate; nor any ſtate be formed by the junction of two or more 
(ates, or parts of ſtates, without the conſent of the legullatures of the 
ſtates concerned, as well as of the congreſs. 

The congreſs ſhall have power to diſpoſe of and make all needful 


rules and regulations reſpeRting the territory, or other property belonging 


to the United States; and nothing in this conſtitution ſhall be ſo con- 
ſtrued as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any parti- 


cular ſtate. 


Sect. 4th. The United States ſhall guarantee to every ſtate in this 
union a republican form of government, and ſhall protect each of them 
againſt invaſion ; and on application of the legiſlature, or of the execu- 


tive power, when the legiſlature cannot be convened, againſt domeſtic 
widlence. 


AnTICLE V. 
The congreſs, whenever two-thirds of both houſes ſhall deem it neceſ- 


ſary, ſhall propoſe amendments to this conſtitution, or, on the application 
of the legiſlatures of two-thirds of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhall call a convention 


for propoſing amendments, which in either caſe ſhall be valid to all in- 
tents-and purpoſes, as part of this conſtitution, when ratified by the le- 
giſlatures of three-fourths of the ſeveral ſtates, or by conventions of three- 
fourths thereof, as the'one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
poſed by the congreſs : provided, that no amendment which may be 
made prior to the year 1808, ſhall in any manner affect the firſt and 
fourth clauſes in the ninth ſection of the firſt article; and that no ſtate, 
without its conſent, ſhall be deprived of its equal ſuffrage in the ſenate. 


AnricLE VI. 


All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the adop- 
tion of this conſtitution, ſhall be as valid againſt the United States under 
this conſtitution, as under the confederation. 
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This conſtitution, and the laws of the United States, which ſhalb be 
made in purſuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which ſhall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, ſhall be the ſupreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every ſtate ſhall be bound thereby, any 
thing in the conſtitution or laws of. any ſtate to the contrary emits: 
MG Marr | 

The eee * b before mentioned, and the members 
= the ſeveral ſtate legiſlatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the ſeveral ftates, ſhall be bound by oath 
or affirmation to ſupport this conſtitution ; but no religious teſt ſhall ever 


de required as a. quakiication to any office or public truſt, under the United 
States. | i 


17 
4-1 #4 


W ee VII. 


The ratification of the convention of nine ſtates ſhall be ſufficient for 
the eſtabliſhment of this conſtitution, between the ſtates ſo ratifying the 
ſame. 
Done in the convention, by the unanimous dh of the ſtates pre- 
ſent, the 17th day of September, in the year of our Lord 1787, and of 
the independence of the United States of America the twelfth. In wit- 
neſs whereof, we have hereunto ſubſcribed our names. | 
Grone WASHINGTON, preſident, and deputy of angina 
Deputies of New an Memyftire. John Langdon. 
| Nicolas Gilman. 
Maſſachuſetts. Nathaniel Gorham.. 
Rufen King. wo 
Counetticut.. William Samuel J ohnſom 
| Roger Sherman. 
New York. Alexander Hamilton. 
New Jerſey, - William Livingſton. 
David Brearly. 
William Paterſon. 
Jonathan Dayton.. 


Deputies 
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Deputies of Penn/yboania. 
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Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Miflin. 
Robert Morris. 
George Elymer. 9 1 | 
Thomas Fitz-Simons. 
Jared Ingerſoll. + -- 


Nut i James Wilſon, MHC 


Delaware. 


Maryland. 


Virginia. 


North Carolina. 


| South. Carolina. 


- 4 ] 


Georgia. 


' ,, Governor Morris. 
| George Reed. | 
Gunning Bedford, jun, 
Richard Baſſet. 
Jacob Brown. 
James Mac-Henry. 
Daniel St. Thomas Jonifer, 
Daniel Caroll. 
John Blair. 
Ill James Maddiſon, jun. 
William Blount. 
Richard Dobbſpaight. | 
John Rutledge. WE 
Charles Coteſworth Pinckney, 
Peter Buttler. 
William Feer. 


Abraham Baldwin, 


Atteſted WIiLLIam Jacks0N, Sceretary. 


STATE. 
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STATE OF PARTIES AT THE TIME OF PROPOSING THE NEW CONSTI- 
TUTION TO THE CONVENTION Er PHILADELPHIA.—DEBATES IN 
THE CONVENTION, by 


The ES did not ey without warm debates; but as the 
ſtruggle was occaſioned as much by the views and paſſions of the dif- 
ferent parties that agitated” America, as by the advantages or defects of 
the conſtitution itſelf, I think it right, before I ſpeak of theſe debates, to 
lay a word of the ſtate of parties at that period. 

Although there was a perſect accord among the friends of the revolu- 
tion during the war, many of the Americans, and eſpecially of the 
inhabitants of the towns, were not of that number. Many who oppoſed 
the ſtamp- act, expreſſed leſs repugnance to the tea- act. There were 
many even of thoſe whe concurred in the oppoſition to that laſt act, who 
wholly diſapproved of the meaſures of defence for which. America pre- 
pared on the arrival of the-troops from England. Finally, there were op- 
ponents, both in and: out of congreſs, to the declaration of independence, 
United States, by 8 them in the neceſſity of conquering, or giving 


up every thing for which they contended. .' Many of the opponents of 
independence threw themſelves, one aſter another, into the arms of the 


Tories, who, under the influence of England, were exerting all their 
powers to defeat the revolution. Others, although they could not op- 
poſe the will of the majority of the country, gave it a very lukewarm 
ſupport ; and theſe latter, h called themſelves the moderate party, 
were viewed with equal diſſatisfaction and miſtruſt by each of the other 
Rae a | 1 i . 

When the revolution was effected, its partiſans, without difficulty, 
were reconciled to the moderate party, whom the ſucceſs of the revolu- 
tion had already brought ove; to them; and the Tories were for ſomc 
years the only objects of the hatred of the reconciled parties. 

Succeſs begets elemency in a nation, as well as among individuals, and 


conſequently 
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conſequently a diſdain of the oppoſition of their enermes, which indeed 

is a ſecond and not a, mean triumph to the conquerors. The Tories were 
in time viewed with lefs diſlike. In ſome inſtances their confiſcated. 
eſtates were reftored to them; in others, they were permitted to enter 

on their eſtates, on repaying the purchaſe-money to the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſors, which in general was ſmall: thoſe who were baniſhed were ſuffered: 
to return to their country, and all theſe took the oath to maintain inde- 
pendence; and thenceforth the diſſentions of the revolution ſeemed to be 
for ever healed. 

The converſion, however, of many he theſe; was far from being ſin- 
ere; and, if among the converts ſome have ſteadily maintained the in- 
dependence of the United States, they certainly were not the majority. 

Peace was no ſooner: concluded, than the United States fell into the 
greateſt diftreſs, The debts due from the merchants to England; the. 
payment of which had been prohibited by the congreſs during the war, 
were now impatiently demanded. The. American merchants were al- 
moſt univerſally ſued, and the remnant of their effects ſeized; by the 
agents of Engliſh: houſes. To relieve their diſtreſs, they proceeded againſt 
the retailers, who had been unable to pay them during the war, and 
who, at this time, had as little power of ſatisf *g their demands. The 
greater part of the merchants were ruined ; and, being compelled: to 
abandon their commercial concerns, they gave place to new adventurers, 
Who were chiefly Englifh, and moſt of them agents of the Engliſn cre- 
ditors. So widely did this rum extend, that at this day there are not 
among the American merchants one in fiſty who was engaged in com- 
merce, even ſo lately as the year 1788. | 

The ſeveral ſtates had themſelves contracted debts for the war. Some- 
of theſe, willing to ſund their debts, impoſed taxes for the purpoſe; which 
were ſo far beyond the means of the inhabitants that they could not be 
levied without extreme rigour: merchandiſe, cattle, in fine, all kinds 
of effects, were almoſt univerſally ſeized; while very ſmall and ineffes- 
tual levies were. obtained. The extremitics:to which government pro- 
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ceeded in theſc caies; ocoaſioned general. diſcontents, and were the cauſe 


el inſurrections in Maſſachuſetts, New Hampſhire;:and Rliode-Iſland. 


„The paper imaney, hothiof tht Union and the ſcveral ſtates, was de- 
preciated to theo lpweſt point. and inundated: America. The embaraſſ- 
ments of commerce, and in ſorne caſos its utter ruin, the natural conſe- 
quenec of this ſtate. of things the inability of the laws to enforce the 
taxes of the. different ſtates, and even chaſe of the congreſs; n ſpirit of 


jealouſy and trixalryſ among the: ſeveral ſtates ; the incoherency of their 


ſeveral commercial regulations, and its deplorable conſequences ; the in- 
adequacy of the congreis to produce unanimity, or to apply any remedy 
to theſe complicated evils produced ſomething little ſhort of anarchy in 
the United States. The partiſans of the mother country, and that country 
itſelf, now made themſelves certain that this ncw born nation could not 
exiſt without England, and ud doon: be n to return to its 
former condition. A bd. x £ dv 
The diſcontent was neg. The Friends ob 8 were alarmed. 

They aw at once, that the drawing cloſer the ties of the Union, and the 
extenſion of the powers of the federal government, were the only things 
that could preſerve the independence of the United States. 

Such were the dangers which gave riſe to the convention of Annapolis. 
No more than five ſtates ſent delegates to this aſſembly; and theſe had 
powers only to frame a general ſyſtem for the commerce of the Union, 
which, by advancing the intereſts of the whale, ſhould maintain a good' 
underſtanding among the ſeveral ſtates. The. delegates, perceiving how 
far they fell ſhort of a general repreſentation of the Union, and the in- 


adequacy of their own powers to effect any important change, diſſolved 


the convention, after drawing up an addreſs to all the ſtates, in which 
they urged the neceſſity of each of them ſending deputies to a new con- 


vention, with full powers to deliberate on the general ſituation of the 
nion, and to deviſe means to add ſolidity and force to the preſent con- 
ſtitution, indiſpenſable as that was to the reſtoration of their affairs. 


They concluded, by propoſing the aſſembling of that conxention in the 


following 
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following May; and they diſpatched copics of the addrefs to the con- 
greis, and the executive branches of the ſeveral ſtates. ; 

The invitation of the delegates of Annapolis was accepted by every. one 
of the ſtates, but that of Rhode-Ifland ; and was the parent of that great 
and memorable convention held at Philadelphia in 1787, whence ſprang 
the preſent conſtitution of the United States. 

But the deſigns of the different ſtates, in deputing members to the 
convention, and the opinions of the delegates themſelves, were far from 
being of one kind. Even the ſeveral friends of liberty were not unani- 
mous in their-plans. Few of the ſtates gave their deputics power to de- 
ltiberate-on a new conſtitution ; they were all willing to give efficacy to 
the conſtitution in exiſtence, and to make a code of regulations for the 
general commerce; but few wiſhed to advance further. The enlightened 
men of the time ſaw; that a confederation haſtily made, in the moment 
of a revolution, and in the midit of the imminent dangers and imperious 
wants of the war; was not ſuch a form of government as was neceſſary 
for the durable proſperity of the Union. Each of them ſtrongly felt the 
neceſſity of a new conſtitution, but were far from being agreed as to the 
parts of which it was to be compoſed. | 

It was to be expected, that the Engliſh conſtitution would find parti- 
ſans among the members of ſtates that were fo lately Engliſh colonies ; 
that conſtitution was familiar to them; they had long been conducted by 
its principles; it was the moſt free form of government at that time 
known, and had been juſtly ranked above all others; the vices of the 
Engliſh government were independent of its conſtitution ; and the abuſes 
which had crept mto the conſtitution might with facility be ſeparated, 
in its adoption, from its better principles—every trial of a new ſyſtem 
was dangerous to a country; the advantages of the Englith conſtitution 
were proved by experience; England had reached the higheſt degree of 
proſperity under its auſpices—ſuch reaſonings as thefe were ſufficiently 
powerful to account for the conduct of thoſe who propoſed to adopt the 
Engliſh conſtitution in the United States, or to frame one approaching it 
as near as poffible, without ſeeking to diſgrace them with motives of per- 
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ſonal intereſt and ambition. On the other hand, that ſcheme could not 
fail to find many opponents, preciſely becauſe: it was of Engliſh extrac- 
tion. A people who had ſo recently bent their whole force to throw off 
their dependence on the crown of England, could ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to 
- look for the ſecurity of their liberty, and the continuance of their inde- 
pendence, in a conſtitution from which they had derived fo many miſ- 
fortunes. . That conſtitution, in whatever manner it might be modified, 
appeared to them to affect the equality of ranks exiſting among all the 
mhabitants of the ſtate, to which were ſtrongly attached that immenſe 


number that had nothing to expect from the deſtruction of equality, 


The public ſentiments were at that time almoſt univerfally republican ; 
and the Engliſh conſtitution would plant ſeeds of ariſtocracy, that it was 
feared would grow up to the extirpation of thoſe of liberty. The: Engliſh 
conſtitution might be ſuitable to a people grown old, powerful, and 
wealthy, and be very unfit for a people in a ſtate of infant weakneſs. In 
a word, the ſervility of imitating the Engliſh conſtitution, ſeemed to be a 
ſtep towards the old fubjugation to England;: and the diſpoſition of the 
United States was greatly averſe to ſuch a diſgrace. Theſe reaſonings 
raiſed opponents to the adoption of the Engliſh: conſtitution, even among 
thoſe, who acknowledged the neceflity of a change; and this, properly 
peaking, is the era of the origin of parties in the United States. 
Such were the diſpoſitions of the two parties, when the twelve dele- 
gates arrived at Philadelphia Rhode-Iſland not having ſent any to the 
convention. That aſſembly ſoon ſplit into two parties one deſirous of 
eſtabliſhing a form of government as monarchical as poſſible; in a word, 
on a baſis very different from that of the confederation ;—the other deter- 
mined to take the confederation. for their ground - work, clearing it from 
thc vices pointed out by experience, and ſtrengthening it on the fide of 
its power ; nevertheleſs, in a manner conſiſtent with the rights of the 
different ſtates, and on principles perfectly republican. 5 
It is aſſerted, that ſome of the leaders of the firſt party had formed the 
project of a monarchy, on the exact plan of that of England, on the 
throne of which was to be placed the Biſhop of Oſnaburg, now Duke of 
ko) R. Vork; 
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Vork; and that on theſe terms the Engliſh government had promiſed 
the ceſſion of Canada to the United States, and the giſt of ſeveral veſſels 
of the line and frigates. According to this plan a perpetual offenſive and 
defenſive treaty was to be made with England. There is no appearance, 
however, that ſuch a project was ever entertained. Letters, in which it 
was ſketched out, were indeed circulated through different parts of the 
United States previous to the meeting of the convention; ſeveral per- 
ſons, whoſe veracity I cannot diſpute, have aſſured me that they have 
ſeen ſuch letters; but in truth they might be circulated by the artifice of 
the republican party, to prejudice the people, by preſenting this extreme 
to their conſideration, againſt any attempt of their opponents to deſtroy 
the ground-work of the federal government. 

Whatever were the caſe, early in the ſittings of the convention a plan 
was preſented, which propoſed the cſtabliſhment of a prefident for life, 
and ſenators for life, and expreſſed a deſire to make both one and the other 
of theſe functions hereditary, and to ſubject the laws of the reſpective 
Kates to the reviſion of the general government. But this plan met with 
no ſupport; and a committee was appointed, who laid the bafis on Which 
the preſent conſtitution ſtands. 

The republican principle prevailed among the greater number of the 
deputies, and was even prevalent throughout the whole ſtates ; but the 
delegates of the more powerful ſtates were deſirous of giving thoſe ſtates 
more influence in the government they were framing than to the weaker; 
and a party more enlightened and more juſt in their views, were equally 
determined to preſerve the equality which all the ſtates had in the origi- 
nal confederation. The former of theſe two parties, in moſt diſputes, 
ranged themfelyes on the fide of the committee that framed the conſti- 
tation, from whom they hoped to gain better terms than from the purely 
republican party. The inequality in the general repreſentation, founded 
on the baſis of the population of the ſtates, was one of the advantages 
they gained by their policy; but it was not even without long and violent 


debatcs.—Another was, the right given to Virginia, and the ſouthern 


ſtates, to reckon in the population which formed the ratio of delegates 
3Q2 of 
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of each ſtate, three · fiſths of the ſlaves—a conceſſion that exhibited a de- 
plotable departure ſrom the principles of a free people; it was a conceſ- 
ſion that gave to ſome ſtates a degree of power and influence over the 
others, in proportion as the former violated, by the maintenance of 
ſlavery in their own ſtates, the very principles of the Union; it was a 
conceſſion which encouraged and encreaſed the growth of flavery, by the 
natural operation of the political intereſts of the ſtates where that in- 
juſtice ſtill exiſts; and in a word, a conceſſion which was wholly abſurd, 
becauſe it gives the privileges of freemen, in the election of the general 
government, to perſons who are regarded by the laws of the ſtate in 
which they reſide as part of the ſtock of the land, and are fold with other 
ſtock by its proprietors. 

Fhe delegates of the great ſtates did not, however, obtain all they de- 
manded. - The powers of the ſeveral ſtates were not reſtricted in the de- 
gree they deſired ; the title of national conflitution, which they propoſed 
to be given to the new frame of government, was rejected, and that of 
federal conflitution adopted; the inequality of the repreſentation in the 
houſe of repreſentatives was not gained by them, till they had agreed 
to the equality of repreſentation in the ſenate. The accommodation 
in this article between the two parties was effected by Benjamin 
Franklin. 


The deputies of the great ſtates propoſed, that the houſe of e 
tives ſhould be choſen for three years, and that of the ſenate for ſeven; 
und by the conſtitution the former was reſtricted to two years, and the 
latter to fix. They propoſed that the preſident ſhould be elected by the 
. congreſs, and that the term of his continuing in office ſhould be ſeven 
years; the conſtitution gave the power of chuſing the preſident to the 
electors of the ſeveral ſtates, and reſtricted the term of his remaining in 
office to four years. 

Many, however, of the deputies of the powerful ſtates, when the par- 
ticular intereſts of their conſtituents were no longer concerned, voted 


with the party purely republican, which indeed was conſiſtent _ their 


- general principles, 


In 
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In this convention the votes were given by ſtates; and when the de- 
legates of a ſtate differed in opinion, the majority was reckoned the vote 
of the ſtate. | 

Some members of the e ae party, which was then called the 
federaliits, diſguſted with their want of ſucceſs, and conv inced that their 
oppolition would not prevent the preponderance of the adverſe party; 
belicying alſo that the conſtitution would not receive the ſanction of the 
ſtates, when it ſhould be preſented for their acceptance, withdrew from 
the convention many even a ſhort, time after the commencement of its 
ſittings. It is affirmed, that ſeveral. new articles were introduced into 
the conſtitution during: the laſt twelve days of the fitting of the conven- 
tion, when almoſt the whole of the republican party, thinking it finiſhed, 
had retired ; and that even other articles, which had already paſſed, were 
at the ſame time modified, The obſcurity of ſome of the articles has 
given riſe. to an opinion, that the intention of their authors was to ac- 
quire the power by this means of giving their own direction to the con- 
ſtitution, without an open cſtabliſhment of their principles. It is to be 
noticed, that the fittings of the convention were never public; and to 
keep, 1 its debates ſecret, in one of its firſt fittings, a reſolution paſſed, that 
no member ſhould hold any correſpondence with perſons. out of doors, 
on the objects of their diſcuſſion, nor ſhould take notes of the debates, 
nor copies of their reſolutions. This precaution was attributed to the 
fear of the ruling party, mr its views would be oppoſed by the majority 
of the ſtates. 

Is this day the journals of . convention = not been publiſhed ; 
and, it is only to the notes of ſome of its members, in deſpight of its re- 
ſolutions, that we are indebtcd for the account we have of the debates of 
that aſſembly. 

I cannot finiſh this article without gratifring myſelf with the pleaſure 
of giving my. reader the truly diſintereſted and patriotic ſpeech of Ben- 


jamin Franklin, in the debates on the queſtion of the adoption of this 
conſtitution by the convention. : 


, | 5 | | . 7 . 6.4 « Sir, 


i» 
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>. Sir, | 

J am very ready to acknowledge that I do not, at this moment, en- 
tirely approve of the conſtitution now offered to us; but I am not the 
leſs ready to own that I do not feel myſelf ſure of my continuing in my 
preſent ſentiments. In the long career I have already run, I have more 
than once been compelled, by ſubſequent reflection, to abandon opinions 
I had openly maintained, and which I thought well founded from the 
deep conſideration I had given them. As I grow older, I am more and 
more diſpoſed to queſtion my own judgment, and to pay reſpect to that 
of others. There are ſome men, as well as ſome religious ſes, who 
imagine, that reaſon is entirely on their ſide, and that their opponents 
plunge deeper into error, in proportion as they depart from their opinions. 
Struck with theſe examples, which are but too common, accept of this 
conftitution, with all its faults, even ſuppoſing I am not miſtaken in my 
opinion of its faults; for I am perſuaded that a general government is 
neceſfary to our fafety, and that no form of government that is well ad- 
miniſtered is incapable of producing the happineſs of the people ; and [ 
think there is reaſon to believe that this conſtitution will be well admi- 
ſtered for a number of years, and that it will not end, as too many other 
governments have done, in deſpotiſm, unleſs the American people fhall 
reach that degree of corruption in which at once, incapable of being 


directed by a free conſtitution, and unworthy of its bleſſings, deſpotiſm 


becomes necoſſary to their exiſtence. - I therefore give my vote for this 
conſtitution, both becauſe in the preſent circumſtances of this nation I 
cannot hope to fee one more perfect, and becauſe I am not ſure this is 
not as perfect as any it can have. I make a ſacrifice of the opinions [ 
have expreſſed of its defects to the public happineſs. I have never ut- 
tered my objections out of this houſe; here they had their birth, and 
here I with them for ever to be buried. If every one of us who have 
oppoſed the conftitution, when we return to our conſtituents, were to 

urifold the motives of our oppoſition, and endeavour to gain partizans to 
our ſide, perhaps we might prevent the unanimous adoption of the cotr- 
ſitution ; but by this we ſhould only loſe the advantage which the ap- 

0 pearance 
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pearance of unanimity will give us with foreign nations, and indeed with 
our own people. The general good opinion of a nation, reſpecting its 
government, is as neceſſary as the wiſdom and integrity of its admini- 
ſtration to the happineſs of its people. I truſt, therefore, both for our 
own ſafety, as members of the community, and for the ſake of our po- 
ſterity, that we ſhall he of one mind in recommending; this conſtitution, 
wherever our influence reaches, and that afterwards'our whole thoughts 
will be bent to its happy adminiſtration. I cannot forbear to form the 
wiſh that ſuch of us as ſtill entertain objedtions to this conſtitution will 
follow my example, and doubt a little of their infallibility, and ſign this 
conſtitutional act, that no n may be left of our unanimity. 


F ne had not only foſtered principles the moſt: purely 3 
but had always openly declared for them. A ſingle hauſe of legiſla- 
ture, and the executive part of the government extremely limited in its 
power with frequent clections of the perſons exerciſing its functions, 
formed, in his opinion, the only defirable conſtitution... The ſacrifiee he 
made of the opinion of his whole life on the altar of his- country, on this 
great occaſion, certainly deſerves our moſt profound admiration; and his 
example is an ineſtimable leſſon to the preſent times. Who will flatter- 
himſelf that there is no miſtake in the moſt rooted of his opinions? Who- 
will not heſitate to ganclade, that even the experience of paſt ages is in- 
fallible to prove the fitneſs of any of the old forms of government for the 
preſent age? Will not the preſent times, in like manner, belong to- 
the experience of poſterity? And the immenſe changes that have been 
wrought in ſociety by the acknowledged vices of governments, a chenge 
in manners, the deteQion.of long prevailing errors, the recent diſcovery 
of a variety of truths, and the extenſion of knowledge in almoſt all its di-- 
rechons, do theſe make the preſent time fo perfectly ſimilar to the paſt, 
that a reaſonable man cannot hefitate to ſay, that every propoſition rela- 
tive to forms of government that was once true, continues ſtill to be ſo 2: 
I it not ſafer to ſay: with Franklin, that there is no conſtitution, which, 
adminiſtered by the government and obeyed by the people with mutual 
; attachment 
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attachment to the public welfare, is not capable of ſecuring to the people 

the only true object of government? And is it not true, that attachment 
to the public welfare is at once the duty of every citizen, and his own 
individual intereſt Oh my country! may you learn this indubitable 
truth, in which alone will you find your ſafety and happineſs ! 


DEBATES IN THE CONVENTIONS OF THE SEVERAL STATES, ON THE QUESTION 


OF THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


The reference of the conſtitution to the ſeveral ſtates, for their adop- 
tion or rejection, occaſioned ſtill greater debates than thoſe of the con- 
vention at Philadelphia. The ſeveral ſtates formed the tribunal of ap- 
peal on that great queſtion. A majority of nine ſtates were to decide it 
irrevocably. Each of the parties now directed all their efforts to this 
point. Pamphlets poured from the preſs; the papers were filled with 
diſcuſſion; Public liberty is in danger if the conſtitution is accepted 


ſuch was the language of the oppoſition papers; while the papers on 


the other fide declared, that * the independence of the United States 
could be ſecured only by its acceptance.” The two opinions were re- 
ſpectively ſupported not only by argument, but alſo by the exaggerations 


and other artifices of party. 


The greater number of the ſtates went into an analyſis of the conſti- 
tution, in its proviſions, its detail, and its conſequences; but none of 
them in the ſame degree as Pennſylvania, New York, Maſſachuſetts, and 


Virginia. The arguments of the oppoſition in the ſeveral ſtates were 


much the ſame. The following were their principal objections: 
iſt. That the convention Was aſſembled only to reviſe and correct 
the articles of the original confederation, and not to frame a new con- 
ſtitution. e n 
2d. That the convention: had it been authorized to frame a new con- 
fitution, had exceeded its powers, in declaring that the acceptance of the 
conſtitution by nine of the ſtates ſhould make it law, and that the accep- 
tation was to be without amendment that this declaration was, on the 
one hand, contrary to tlic riglits of tlie people, who alone were to judge 
ot 
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of the form of the conſtitution under which they were to live ; and, on 
the other, to the rights of the ſeveral ſtates, who; being independent of 
each other, could not be united in a en body by any deliberations 
but their own. 

zd. That the conſtitution ought to have been preceded by a e 
tion of rights; the people of the ſeveral ſtates being, as the conſtitution 
ſtood, no longer ſecure of their own particular conſtitutions, iuaſmuch as 
the laws of congreſs would in future bind all the ſubjects of the union, 


and controul the laws of the ſeveral legiſſatures. 


- 4th. That the people of the union were not to be en repre- 
ſented in the congreſs; becauſe the conſtitution, while it declared that 
the number of repreſentatives ſhould not exceed one for every thirty 
thouſand of the inhabitants, provided that, till the number of the inhabi- 


tants in the union ſhould be aſcertained, the repreſentatives in congreſs 


ſhould-not exceed ſixty-· ſeven hence it was to be feared, that the con- 
greſs itſelf would not hereafter permit the nurnber of its members to be 
increaſed, according to the neceſſity of the occaſion; and that, eonſe- 
quently, queſtions of the higheſt importance might be decided by eighteen 
VOICES, as thirty-four members preſent were declared to be ſufficient to 
paſs any law. | 33 
Sth. That the houſe of repreſentatives, being the only one in which 
the people were repreſented, ought to have the excluſive diſpoſal of the 
public purſe; and that the power given to the ſenate of making amend- 
ments in money bills, was contrary to the intereſts and ſaſety of the peo- 
ple—and alſo that other power, of fixing the ſalaries of officers, which 
were to be nominated by them, in donjunction with the preſident. 
oth. That no executive council being given to the preſident, as had 
been propoſed, to conſiſt of two members from the northern, two from 
the ſouthern, and two from the midland ſtates, the conſequence would 
be, to aſſociate the ſenate to the executive power m many of its func- 
tions; and thus the ſeparation of powers acknowledged to be an eſſential 
condition to every good government, was departed from that the ſe- 
nate, becoming neceſſarily connected with the preſident, by its concur- 
Vor. II. ' 3R rent 
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rept, nomination to places; would, be the more ready to join iu impro- 
per appointments, becauſe its members, being cligible for avy appoint- 
ment, their complacence to the preſident might be the price of their own 


advancement, and the public liberty thereby endangered that the inte- 


reſts of the United States was even more affected; by the yower given to 
the-prefident, to make treaties with the concurrence, of two-thirds of the 
nome nf without the 1 me gtic of the houſc of repreſentatixw es. 


TS # ZN 


. to prod nnen of the — ates, min would "> ncelfanth; 
taken from their homes to appear to ſuits inſtituted. in thoſe: courts, of 
which the trihunals of the ſeveral ſtates were the, natural judges—that 
thoſe: juriſdictions would draw to themſelves, all the affairs of the tribu · 
nals of the ſeveral ſtates that the want of preciſion in the judgments of 
the. federal tribunals, would be a fertile ſource; of new, fuits, and afford 
new, opportunities of enlarging their juriſdiction and, finally, that the 
power. given to theſe tribunals to pronounce, judgment according 70 i/ze 


Spirit as well as the letter of the conſtitution, ſubmitted the conſtitution 
itſelf to their diſcretion, by nm them to explain e to 


their n caprice. 

8th. That the W given to the — to — criminals 
ſentenced for high treaſon, endangered the public liberty, by enabling him 
to ſcreen thoſe whom he himſelf had employed to conſpire againſt it. 
th. That the power given the congreis to name the times and places 


in which elections for its members were to be held in the different ſtates, 
at once attacked the ſovereignty. of the ſeveral ſtates, and expoſed. the 
electors. to journies that might draw them to a greater diſtance from 


home, and. for a longer tune, than was. abſolutely. neceſſary to the . 
charge of the duty of chooſing members of the legiſlature. | 
loth. That the power given to the congreſs. to impoſe all 1 of 
8 to apportion them among individuals, and to cauſe them to be le- 
vied, was vexatious that it might take from the ſeveral, ſtates the re- 
ſources neceſſary to their particular expences—and that, increaſing the ex- 
Pen of the collection, it augmented. the contribution of individuals 
without 
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without advantage to the ſtate; an inconvenience that would eaſily be 
avoided, if the congreſs, ſatisfied with naming the ſum to be raiſed by 
each ſtate, ſhonld leave to its legiſlature the care of its collection, re- 
ſerving only the power of levying the taxes on a refuſal of any ſtate to 
pay them, or in the caſe of negligence in collecting them. 

11th. That a ſimple majority of voices 1n the congreſs being ſufficient 
for all laws relative to navigation and commerce, the ſouthern ſtates, having 
a ſurplus of produce of a valuable nature, but being without ſhipping for 
its exportation, would be ſubje& to the monopoly of the northern ſtates, 
who had not an equal quantity of ſurplus of produce, and abounded in 
ſhipping; an evil that would be remedied, by requiring a majority of 
teen of voices for laws of that nature. 

((it will be readily enough underſtood, that this objection was made 
only by the ſonthern ſtates.) 

12th. That the trial of 1mpeachments being committed ſolely t to the ſe- 
nate, heron nero in intereſt with the executive 3 by _ conſtitution 
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dennibtibn of the guilty. | 
13th. That the prerogative given the — to appoint- 
ments in his power on members of the two houſes of be was a 
means of corruption, and an enemy to freedom of debate 
"14th. That the function of prefident being capable of deng indefinitely 
continued in the fame hands, might give an ambitious and politic man an 
influence dangerous to the congreſs, to individuals, and even the conſti- 
tution itſelf, — unn; rune” deft” . cure to . _— 
Hlean. 
15th. That the pete ne Was Elec by oy e pober given to 
congreſs to maiiitain a ſtanding army in times of peace. | 
roth. That the public liberty was endangered als, On the rights of 
individuals infritized, by the warit'of —— in civil matters before —_ fe- 
derat tribunals. nnn 1 n ni h 
17th. That the invariable _w Aer uſe of Juries in criminal 
matters, was not declared with ſufficient preciſion. 
_ 18th, Fittalty, that © nothing in the conſtitution ghajantbed the we 
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of the preſs, nor liberty oſ conſcience—and that no aſſurance was leſt 
to the ſeveral ſtates, that the congreſs would not ſucceſſively aſſume the 
ſeveral powers of which the conſtitution did, not at preſent demand the 
ſacriſice, and which were at once their right as independent ſtates, and 


the only ſafeguard of their independence. 


Many of theſe objections were by no means forcible; and the appre- 
en they expreſſed were exaggerated, as has been ſufficiently ſhewn 
by the event. But if ſome of theſe are to be aſcribed to a ſpirit of party, 
and to the deſire of the ſeveral ſtates to make as little ſacrifice as poſſible 
of their own authority and powers to the general government, it is not 


the leſs true, that the greater part of the oppoſition to the ne conſti- 
tution had its ſource in the ſpirit of liberty which at that time animated 
the citizens of the United States, the ſtruggle for the acquiſition of li- 


berty being then recent; and in'that fear of ariſtocracy and monarchy, to 
which it was thought there was a tendency in the new conſtitution—in 
the republican temper which was then common to all the United States 


and, finally in the ſtrong me. Which was the natural conſequence 
of theſe circumſtances. 


Ilt is indeed certain that a very great majority of the 8 of the 
United States were averſe to the adoption of the conſtitution; and that 
it had not a majority in the ſeveral conventions; but from a general con- 


viction among its opponents of the inefficacy of the articles of confedera- 


tion, and the neceflity of giving greater power to the federal govern- 
ment; and from the fear they had of prolonging the anarchy in which 
the country was at that time plunged, and of rendering that anarchy more 
incorrigible by the delay that muſt be occaſioned 15 the ne a new 


aſſembly to frame another conſtitution. 


It is ſaid that theſe powerful motives were — in many nf 


the adherents'of the conſtitution, by individual intereſts, ambitious views, 


and, above all, by the proſpect of lucrative ſpeculations in the public 
funds and in the purchaſe of public lands, which were ſtated to be the 


inevitable reſult of the new government. 


The ſupport which was given to the conſtitution was not, however, 
the ſame in all of the conventions. In the ſtates of Delaware, New 
Jerſey, and Georgia, its acceptance was unanimous, In Connecticut, 

Maryland, 
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Maryland; and Pennſylvania, a minority yoted againſt it; but it paſſ- 
ed without any amendment. In Pennſylvania; where the oppoſi - 
tion was the ſtrongeſt, the minority withdrew, and entered a proteſt, 
accompanied with the motives of their objection to the conſtitution. 
South Carolina, Virginia, New. York, and Maſſachuſetts, accepted the 
conſtitution, by a very ſmall majority, and joined to their acceptance the 
propoſition of ſeveral amendments, which they repreſented as indiſ- 
penſable to the public liberty and ſafety; and declared, that their reſolu- 
tion not to obſtruct the action of the government, and. the hope that a 
new congreſs would yield to their repreſentations and demands, were the 
only matives on which they accepted the conſtitution.” New York 
was on the eve of rejecting the conſtitution, when intelligence ar- 
riving that it was accepted by nine of the ſtates, and proving the futility 
of further oppoſition, it was accepted by that ſtate. New Hampſhire 
ſeparated without coming to a reſolution; and having afterwards afſem- 
. bled, gave its aſſent, accompanied with propoſitions for amendments. 
North Carolina propoſed amendments, and made them the conditions 
of its acceptance; but ſome time e accepted the conſtitution 
without reſerve. 

Rhode: Iſland, inſtead of calling. a convention, *. the conſtitution 
to the aſſemblies of. the towns; by whom it was rejected, with the ex- 
ception of Newport, Providence, and ſome others, who declared them- 
ſelves incompetent to enter into the diſcuſſion, and propoſed the con- 

voking of a convention for the purpoſe ; which, being afterwards called, 
accepted the conſtitution, = 

The following is a table of the periods when the ſeveral ſtates accepted 


the conſtitution, and of the manner in which it lad in the ſeveral con- 
ventions. 


States. 
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\ --The AE ae prapeifed * * of the connindticna — 
| out being preciſely the ſame, related to the fame objects. The congrets, 
m its firſt ſittings (after the acceptande of the conſtitution, took them 
into Cmſiderntion ; and from: their purport, drei mp twelve new articles, 
as a ſupplement to the conſtitution, which, in virtue of the fifth article 


-of the conflitution, were ſubmitted to the Icgiſlatures of the ſeveral | 

en for r n in che eee , 45 
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“In Congreſt, 4th March, 1789. 
t The conventions of certain of the ſtates having, at the time of their 
i Huw the conſtitutibn, expreſſed a deſire” in order to prevent mi- 
conſtruction or abuſe of its powers, that further declaratory and reſtrictive 
clauſes ſhould be added: and, as extending the ground of public confi- 
dence in the government will beſt enſure the beneficent ends of its inſti- 
tution, 1t was 
« Reſotved by the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives of the United 
States of America, in congreſs aſſembled, two-thirds of both houſes con- 


curring, 
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curring, that the following articles be propoſed to the legiſlatures. of the 
ſeveral ſtates, as amendments to the eonſtitution of the United States; 
all or any of which articles, when ratified by three fourths of the ſaid le- 
giflatures, to be valid to all intents and purpoſes as part of the ſaid con- 
ſtitution. 

« Art, iſt. After the firſt e required by the firſt aids ob 
the conſtitution, there ſhall be one repreſentative for every thirty thouſand; 
until the number of repreſentatives ſhall amount to one hundred; after 
which the proportion-ſhall be ſo regulated by congreſs, that there ſhall be 
not leſs than one hundred repreſentatives, nor more than one repreſent a< 
tive for every forty thouſand perſons, until the number of repreſentatives 
ſhall amount to two hundred; after which the proportion ſhall be ſo re- 
gulated by congreſs, that there ſhall not be leis than two hundred repre- 
ſentatives, nor more than one repreſentative for every fifty thouſand: per- 


ſons. 


1 Art. 2d. No law varying the compenſation for tlie ſervices of the 
ſenators and repreſentatives ſhall take effect, until an election of 5 
ſentatives ſhall have intervenel. 

« Art. 3d. Congreſs ſhall make no law reſpecting an eſtabliſhment of 
religion, or prohibiting. the free exerciſe thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of ſpeech or of the preſs; or: the right of people peaceably to aſ- 
ſemble, and to petition the government for a redreſs of grievances. 

Art. 4th. A well regulated militia being neceſſary to the ſecurity of 
a free ſtate, the right of the people to keep _ bear arms ſhall not be 
mtringed. 

„Art. 5th. No ſoldier ſhall, in time of Peace, be quartered in any 


houſe without the conſent of the owner, nor in time of war, but i in a 
manner to be preſeribed by law. 


Art. th. The right of the people to be ſecure in their bn 
Dan papers, and effects, againſt unreaſonable ſearches and ſeizures, 
ſhall not be violated; and no warrants ſhall iſſue, but upon probable 
cauſe, ſupported by oath or affirmation, and particularly deſcribing the- 
place to be ſcarched, and the perſon or things to be ſeized. 


« Art.. 
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Art. 7th. No'perſon ſhall be held to anſwer for a capital or other- 


wiſe infamous crime, unleſs on a preſentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in caſes ariſing in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual ſervice, in time of war or public danger; nor ſhall be 
tried twice for the ſame offence ; nor ſhall be compelled in any criminal 
caſe to be a witneſs againſt himſelf ; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due proceſs of law; nor ſhall 1 — th be 
taken for public ſe, without juſt compenſation. 

Art. sth. In all criminal proſecutions, the accuſed al enjoy the 
right to a ſpeedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the ſtate and 


diſtrict wherein the crime ſhall have been committed, which diſtrict 


ſhall have been previouſly aſcertained by law ; and to be informed of the 
nature and cauſe of the accuſation ; to be confronted with the witneſſes 
againſt him; to have compulſory proceſs for obtaining witneſſes in his 
favour ; and to have the aſſiſtance of counſel for his defence. 

„ Art. gth. In fuits at common law, where the value in controverſy 
ſhall-exceed twenty dollars, the tight of trial by jury ſhalt be preſerved ; 
and no fa& tried by a jury ſhall be otherwiſe' re-examined in any court 
of the United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 
Art. 10th. Exceflive bail ſhall not be required, nor 2 fines 
impoſed,” nor cruel and unuſual puniſhments inflicted. 

&« Axt. 11th. The enumeration in the conſtitution of certain rights, 
mall not be conſtrued to deny or diſparage others retained by the 
people. bn ©9954 0 | 
« Art. 12th. The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
conſtitution, nor prohibited by it to the n are referred to the ſtates 
reſpectively, or to the people. | | 

The two firſt of theſe twelve articles did not receive” the ratification 
_— by law. "The other ten nes eee make yore of the conſti- 
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2 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


It is not my deſign here to enter into a minute examination of the 
merits of the conſtitution of the United States. The information 
L have gathered as to the ſituation of affairs, and the temper of parties, 
at the period of its adoption, induces me to believe that it is the beſt 
' which could at that time be carried into execution. I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to ſpeak of its principal and inherent defect; which I regard as an ob- 
ſtacle to the public welfare in any conſtitution where it is found. I 
confeſs there is ſome degree of boldneſs in ſpeaking thus freely on, this 
topic ; for what I conſider to be a fundamental defect in the conſtitu- 
tion of the United States, is viewed by almoſt every American as its moſt 
valuable quality. I am alluding to the federal form of the government. 
IT admit the conception to be of a ſublime nature, and calculated to de- 
light in theory. Sovereign ſtates ceding to a general government part of 
their authority, for the public benefit, preſents, in a more faſcinating way 
than ordinary, the image of men united in ſociety, making a ſacrifice of 
a portion of their rights and liberties for the ſecure enjoyment of the reſt, 
and for the general proſperity; but experience will ſhew this ſcheme, 
pleaſing as it is to the -imagination, illuſory, and / incapable of execution. 
The propenſities of governments have'a power, of a nature and extent 
very different from that of individuals; their apparent motives are much 
more plauſible; and the ſuppreſſion of them by force is much leſs prompt, 
and leſs eaſy in the execution, than that of the paſſions of individuals 
- meanwhile they inherently oppoſe themſelves to the advantages that 
form the object of the compact, which is the general welfare of the 
union. Without purſuing the diſcuſſion of the principles and reſults of 
2 a federal government, I will give two ſtriking examples of its ſerious 
evils in the United States. 

In 1787, the old congreſs, deſiring to ſettle the claims of the different 
Rates upon the general government, paſſed a law, on the 7th of May, 
Vor. II. | 38 | providing. 
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providing, that five commiſſioners ſhould be ſent ſucceſſively into all the 
Rates, to receive the accounts of each, for ſums expended by them during 
the war, for the ſervice of the Union, in virtue of orders of congreſs, 
or without ſuch orders, where proofs of the expenditure ſo applied could 


be given. The commiſſioners were to examine the ſeveral claims; to 
ſtrike the balance of each; returns of which balances they were to make 


to the treaſurer of the Union, accompanied with the ſeveral documents, 


fol which they were to give acknowledgments to'the ſtates to-which they 


reſpectively belonged; and alſo with their remarks on the nature and 


validity of ſuch documents; and the law enjoined the different ſtates to 
furniſh ſuch documents and titles to the commiſſioners within the ſpace 
of ſix months, to be by them tranſmitted to the treaſury in the current 
year. It further provided, that, when the above returns ſhould be made, 


the congreſs ſhowld name three other commiſſioners to examine all ac- 


"counts and documents, and finally to ſtrike balances of the ſeveral claims; 

8 acting on the opinion of the firſt commiſſioners as to the validity of the 
documents, where ſuch were produced, and on the principles of equity, 
"where claims were made for expences in the war not previouſly autho- 


riſed by orders of congreſs. This law declared the deciſions of the ma- 


jority of the three commiſſioners to be conclufive, and not ſubject to ap- 
peal; and! it finally enjoined the commiſſioners to compleat the decifion 
of all ſuch claims within eight months. At the expiration of that term, 
"theſe claims ſtill remained unſettled, the public mind being occupied by 


the preſentation and adoption of the new conſtitution: ' A law was 
therefore paſſed in the new congreſs, on the Iſt of Auguſt, 1790, autho- 


rifing the preſident of the United States to appoint three new commiſ- 


ſioners, with the fame powers as were delegated to the former; who 
were, on an examination of the claims and titles on the one hand, and of 
the returns of the treaſury of ſums advanced by the Union to the: ſeveral 
ſtates on the other hand}; to ſtrike the ſeveral · balantes; and to make fuch 


ſtates creditors of the Union as ſhould have expended more than their 


receipts from the treaſury, and ſuch ſtates debtots to the Union, as 


Enn 8 not have exponded the ſums advuneed to them by tlie _ 'Phis 
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law fixed the 1ſt of July, 1792, for the lateſt period for the returns of 
ſuch balances to be made. By a law paſſed on the laſt day of February, 
1792, the time for returning ſuch balances was extended to the iſt of 
July 1793. f 

The law which thus authoriſed the preſident to appoint three com- 
miſſioners for this important ſervice, paſſed almoſt unanimouſly ; and 
Mr. Waſhington, the preſident, made choice of men of acknowledged 
integrity and information ;—theſe were, WiLLiagm IRwIxE, Joun 
Kegan, and Woopzguxr LANGDoON, whoſe appointment gave univerſal 
ſatisfaction in the ſtates. Theſe commiſſioners finiſhed their labour 
within the time preſcribed ; and the following | is a table of the returns 


they made of their deciſion. 
3 States, Creditors of the Union. 467% Sums. Hts: 
New Hampſhire = - 75,015 Dollars. 
Maſſachuſetts - - SL ::: 
Rhode-Iſland - 289,011 
Connecticut - — 619,121 
New Jerſey 8 49,030 
South Carolina | - = 1,203,978 : 
PT: Georgia 2 — — _ 19,888 
States, Debtors to the Union. ' | 
New York =» - - _ 2,072,846 } 
Pennſylvania 991 > 76,709 
Delaware — 612,428 
Maryland = - - _151;640 
Virginia - — 100, 879 
North Carolina - - 501,882 


It was not till towards the cloſe of 1796, that the queſtion was agitated 


in congreſs, of the means of bringing into the treaſury of the Union the 
ſums due from the ſtates that were debtors to it, which ſums were deſ- 


tined to diſcharge the debts duc from the Union to the other ſtates ; 
392 and 
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and then it was ſoon demonſtrated, by the turn the debates took in the 
queſtion, that the ſtates, debtors to the Union, had no intention of dif- 
charging their obligations, notwithſtanding the diſtreſs of the treaſury of 
the Union, and the flouriſhing condition of the finances of moſt'of thoſe 
ſtates, eſpecially that of New York. A regard to the particular intereſts 
of the ſeveral ſtates, and a jealouſy of each other, were univerſally mani- 
feſted. The debates abounded with ſophiſtry, and ill faith to dhe publie. 
An attention to the concerns and intereſts of the Union was no where to 
be found in them. Although many fittings were given to the diſcuflion, 
no reſolution paſſed on the ſubje&; and no other reſult was apparent, 
than that the ſtates, debtors to the Union, or the greater part of them, 
would never diſcharge the debt, and that the Union was deſtitute of 
means to enforce payment—for an attempt to obtain the payment by 
arms, was to provoke a civil war, and haſten the diſſolution of the Union. 
The loſs to the treaſury of the Union amounted to three millions ſeven 
hundred and ſeventeen thouſand five hundred and eighty-four dollars ; 
or rather three millions nine hundred and four thouſand three hundred 
and fifty-one dollars, including the intereſt. The welfare of the Union 
was made a ready facrifice to the rapacity and injuſtice of. individuals, 
who oppoſed the execution of a law againſt which they had ſolemnly en- 
gaged to make no appeal. The objeX of the n 1 was in 
this inſtance entirely defeatee. 

The other inſtance I have to give of the i inconvenience of the federal 
ſyſtem, is relative to the fortifying of the harbours of the ſtates. The 
conſtitution, in the firſt article, and the eighth ſeRion, provides, that the 
Union © ſhall exerciſe excluſive legiſlative authority over all places pur- 
chaſed by the conſent of the-legiſlatures of the ſeveral ſtates; for the erec- 
tion of forts, magazines, arſenals, dock-yards, and other needful build- 
ings; and by a law paſſed in December 1794, whoſe object was to pro- 
vide for « expences incurred in the fortification of ſome places on the coaſt 
of the United States, it is declared; © that the preſident ſhall” receive 
from the legiſlatures of the different ſtates the ceſſion of the lands ne- 
ceflary to ſuch fortifications, or ſhall purchaſe them, if they are hot the 


property 
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property of the ſtates The greater part of the ſtates refuſed to cede 
the lands wanted for this purpoſe, or to authoriſe the preſident to acquire. 
them by purchaſe; in the caſe of their being the property of individuals. 
They demanded ſums of the Union, in aid of the ſums they conſented to 
expend from their own treaſuries, in fortifications to be raiſed on their 
own lands; but the aſſiſtanoe they gave the law went no further. The 
conſequence was, that the fortifications were conſtructed on the plans, 
and according to the notions of individuals, the ſeveral ſtates in which. 
they were erected attending only to their own advantage; that they were 
built on ſordid principles, and in z very inadequate manner, the reſourees 
of the ſeveral ſtates not appearing competent to conſtruct them either in 
che extent or with the ſolidity the object required; that they are raiſed 
in: places here the expence of the erection would be leſs, rather than in 
ſuch places as would beſt cover the towns; and add to the general de- 
fence of the country. In the laſt ſitting of the late congreſs, in Febru- 
ary 1797, very extraordinary debates were held on this ſubject; in which 
it appeared. by the language of the deputies of Maſſachuſetts, New York, 
and South Carolina, that thoſe three powerful ſtates, poſſeſſing the moſt 
important ports of the country, were reſolved not to cede to the Union 
the lands neceſſary for the erection of tortifications for the ſafety of thoſe 
ports. In the diſcuſſion, the government of the United States was re- 
proached, by the deputies of Pennſylvania and Rhode-Iſland, (which 
ſtates had ceded to the Union the lands demanded of them), with being 
lefs occupied with the deſence of the ftates who paid obedience to tlie 


law, than that of the ſtates refuſing to make any ceſſion of their lands. 
And the deputies of the refractory ſtates uſed tlie argument of the neg - 


lect of: the government toward the ſtatas a Pennſylvania anti Rhode 
Idand; as an excuſe, and even à ſubject af praiſe ta their own ſtates for 
having reſuſed to dede their lands to the generab/-poremment> Whatever 
might. be the degree of juſtice with ucthich theſe mproachesxwere- caſt 


upon the government of the Union, they were unhytuſed as a pretext for 
the refuſal of the refractory ſtates to cede the lands in queſtion, the real 


motive being the Jealouſy conſtantly exiſting between the ſeveral ſove - 
ATAT? reign, 
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reign ſtates of the Union and the general government jealouſ natusal 
enough. to man, but more particularly prevailing among true republicans; 
inaſmiueli as the general yerument, having citadels and troops, in the 
midſt of the ſeveral, ſtates, and in the, moſt important poſts, might be the 
more readily tempted to abridge or deſtroy their independence. 
The reſult of this ſtate of things is, that: che moſt important pointe, 
along the coaſts of the United States are not fortified, | or are in a worſe 
tate for the confidence which is placed in incomplete and inſufficient 
works, and which avail nothing to the ſafety of the places they affect to 
cover, is a fatal error; beſides, in an extenſive country, fortifications moſt 
oompletely made, and placed with the greateſt judgment for particular 
objects, contribute nothing to the general defence, if they are not con- 
nected with a ſyſtem, which, having the general defence for its object, 
expeuds frequently, with the greateſt utility, the largeſt ſums on poſts 
that may be unimportant to the local intereſts of the place, but are, 
notwithſtanding'the'keys-of the country. It is no exaggeration to ſay, 
that the coaſts of the United States are defenceleſs; and that the fineſt 
and richeſt ports of the Union are not ſecure even againſt a coup de main. 
And this great evil is entirely occaſioned by the refuſal of ſome. of the 
ſtates to cede the lands neceſſary to a plan of general defence. 
By theſe two examples, we ſee that the derangement of the finances 
of the United States, and the defenceleſs condition of their coaſts, are 
the Aſult of the federal ſyſtem a reſult, deſtructive of the end of the 
Union, but one that is the neceſſary conſequence of a'fyſtem which places 
the intereſts and paſſions of the ſeveral ſtates in oppoſition to the welfare 
of the Union, and is deſtructive of the unanimity, without which no go- 
vernment, however excellent in its form, can afford its ſubjects the pro- 
tection and other advantages for which it is inſtituted. And if theſe in- 
ceonveniences are already felt in the United States, where population is 
ſo diſproportioned to the extent of country, what will they not be with a 
great population, and a time far removed from the origin of the Union? 
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STATE OF PARTIES FROM THE ADOPTION or THE CONSTI- 
| TUTION TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 


The opponents of the conſtitution, both in congreſs and out of doors, 
' fabmitted, on its being adopted by the ſeveral ſtates, to its authority; 
but they nevertheleſs formed a party in oppoſition. to the new govern- 
ment. The conſtitution, although called a plan of conſolidation by its 
opponents, becauſe its object was to make one body of the different 
ſtates, by diminiſhing in too great a degree, according to their opinion, 
their reſpective ſoveteignties, was in truth a ſederal conſtitution. It had, 
indecd, the title, and all the properties of ſuch a conſtitution. But al- 
though its opponents contended for no other purpoſe but to eftabliſh a 
conſtitution more completely federal in its nature, they were by the other 
party named anti-federaliſis—a name that by no means belonged to them; 
but which, at that time, being the moſt- odious that could be given 
them, it was natural their adverfaries ſhould ſtigmatize them with it. 
The friends of the conſtitution called themſelves federalifts, a title aſ- 
ſumed to give thein popularity. Thus the two parties, without having 
changed opinions, objects, or policy, had ſuddenly changed names; and 
each continued to be diſtinguiſhed by that which i its W Nag 
a year before. 

The anti-federalifts (for we will uſe the denominations of the parties as 
they are applied) had long reproached the other party with'a fubmiſſion 
to Engliſn influence. I do not know that the felteralifts, in the Ar 
times of the new conſtitution, had betrayed any other Fymptoms of this 
influence, than the attachment of many merchants belonging to "that 
party to the Engliſh commerce; an attachment that their comme elcial 
intereſts readily accounted for. Afterwards the ſenate, in-which the fe- 

dera were vety nutnerous, agitated a deſigh of giving che titles &f his 
le ious Mighneſs to'the preſident” of the United States; br Fight” ond 


abi eo che meiibers of the ſenate; and Wonenrbböngg the hate f A 
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Preſentatives; but the ſenate itſelf abandoned the project, the public opi- 
nion being evidently ele to. it, and the _houſe a e diſ⸗ 
poſed totlirow it gut. f —— heb h2/ OR 

About this time was ; diſcuſſed the tem of finance, which now exiſts, 
and which Was vehemently combated by the oppoſition. This debate 
appears indeed the only one which openly expoſed the views of the two 
1 till the period of the French reyolution, 5 

Some inconſiderable tumults that happened in ſeveral of 95 125 
2 the ſubje& of the exciſe, were not perhaps regarded with ſo unfa- 
vourable an eye by the anti i ſederaliſis, as the other party; becauſe the 
former faw.in them nothing more than the conſequenocg they had fore- 
told af an unpopular mode of taxation, which indeed had been | once 
rejected by the congreſs, and was not finally adopted, but with great dif- 
ficulty, and in a ſuccecding ſefſion. 

i But if the tyo parties were marked by the TO in which they ſe- 
verally viewed, theſe tumults, it was but ſuightly; ; for no partizan of the 
anti federalifts gave his countenance to the diſobedience of the law, and 

| many of the party aided, in their ſeveral functions, to reſtore order. 
, - Theſe excnts, therefore, cannot ſtrictly be conſidered, as a ſhock of the 
| Parties. Dame (7 „An 

80 11 was at the. period of the French el RS or 1 5 the ſecond 
epoch of that revolution, that the two parties openly declared their re- 
ſpective views. The federaliſi, whoſe objects were to ſtrengthen the 
government of the Union, to encreaſe the influence of the executive 
power, and to carry the conſtitution as far as poſſible toward monarchy, 
naturally beheld in the Engliſh government a barrier againſt the ſyſtem 
f French republicaniſm. The anti ſederaliſi as naturally turned to the 

| Gitem eſtabliſhed by. the ſecond revolution in France, for aid in the plan 
they projected, of giving a purely republican direction to the conſtitu- 
tion of the ſtates,, From that period, the attachment of the parties to 
their ſeveral opinions, their deſire of accompliſhing their reſpective views ; 

in a word, the intention of one to give a manarchical tendency, and of 

the 
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the other a democratic. tendency to the American government, gave them 


the appearance of being the one Engliſh, and the other Freuch parties, 
in the country. 


The party, whoſe * it was to detach the United States from 


France, and connect them ſtrictiy with England, received, no doubt, a 


great acceſſion of ſtrength from the horrible crimes which the men in 
power in France ſeemed for two years to have made the habitual admi- 
niſtration of that unhappy country; from their avowed ſyſtem of a ge- 
neral diſorganization of other governments; from the open attempts of 


M. Genet, the French miniſter in America, to force the ſtates from their 


neutrality, which it was their intereſt as well as their right to maintain; 
and, in a word, from the intrigues of that imprudent miniſter to ſpread 
the principles of jacobiniſm through the ſtates, which at once were ini- 
mical to the intereſts of France, and contrary 'to the rights of nations. 
An abhorrence of the crimes of the governing party in France, and 
diſguſt with the conduct of its agents in America, were mutually felt 
by both the parties of the United States. The anti-federalifts, however, 
continued to regard the diſorders they lamented as temporary; while the 
other party imagined they ſaw, or affected to ſee, in the evils that af- 
flicted France, ſomething that was permanent, or at leaſt likely to be of 
ſome duration. At this period was formed a confederacy of the kings 
of Europe againſt France ; and it was natural for the government of the 


United States to ſuppoſe the confederacy could not fail to be ſucoeſsful 


againſt an anarchy, ſtained at home with crimes and blood, affailed by 
the choiceſt troops of Europe, and having nothing in appearance to op- 
poſe to this force but new troops without experienced generals, and a 
treaſury without any other currency than a diſcredited paper. At the 
ſame period England harraſſed the commerce of the United States, by 
taking their veſſels, and preſſing their failors, and even menaced them 
with a direct war. Thus the danger of being involved in a war againft 
an enemy already powerful, and who ſeemed to be increafing in power, 
gave great uncaſineſs to the United States; while their former ally, to 
whom in other circumſtances they would have looked for aid, ſeeried on 
Vol. II. | | FF the 
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the point of becoming a prey to that enemy. And if the fears of the 
American gavernment were exaggerated, we cannot be ſurpriſed that its 
tyſtem of policy threw it into the arms of the ſtrongeſt party. 
Although the  antt-federalifis neither approved of the nc 
Hfſtem. of France, nor the practices of her miniſter in America, they did 
not apprehend any danger from an alliance with France to the interior 
tranquillity of the ſtatcs, which they deemed to be incapable of the 
extra vagance oſ the anarchiſts. The evils that afflicted France appeared 
to them temporary; and the ſpirit of liberty, they had no doubt, would 
enable her- to repel all her enemies. They were even more attached to 
an alliance with France, when they faw England ſo lofty in her preten- 
ions. Their policy was, to preſerve the abſolute neutrality of the ſtates, 
ani-to-avoid-a war with England by every means that did not humble 
the ſtates before her. If ſatisfaction could not be obtained from England 
for the affronts offered to the ſtates, they propoſed the ſequeſtration of 
Engliſh: property in America, and an interruption of all commerce with 
ber; inla word, war—if England was reſolved on war. And this party 
fappoſtd that the arming of American privateers, a prohibition to carry 
Proviſions to the: Engliſh iflands; and the ſeizing on Canada, were more 
certain means of injuring England, ene had with which to make 
hs mn the ſtates. 

Warm conteſts were occaſioned in Gs houſe of e * this 
ith of opinions and views, when the queſtion came to be debated 
concerning the relative ſituations of England and the United States. The 
two partias oppoſed cach other with the greateſt animoſity. The queſ- 
tion equally agitated the people out of doors, throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the United States; and although it was the general wiſh. to pre- 
ſerve peace and maintain neutrality, ' the complaints uttered againſt the 
Engliſh: were loud and almoſt univerſal; and the remembrance of the 
triumph of America over the Englith arms, giving aſſurance of ſueoeſs in 
a de conteſt, made a war with. England little the object ef fear with 
be populace. The diſmiſſion, about this time, of Mr. Jefferſon from the 
offiee- of ſecretary of fate, increaſed the diſcontent of the anti-ſederali/ts. 
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Mr. Jefferſon was of that party, and had always avowed an attachment to 

pute republicaniſm. His party aſcribed his diſmiſſion to the politics he 
adopted in the prefident's council. They were perſuaded, however he 
might fear the ſtates were in no condition at that moment to declare war 
againſt England, and however reſolved he might be to leave no reaſon» 
able propoſition untried to reſtore a good underſtanding between the 
countries, he was nevertheleſs equally bent upon rejecting every meaſure 
that would affect the honour and dignity of the ſtates. The wiſhes of 
the party were, not to challenge England, but to ſhew her how the 
ſtates had been inſulted and injured by her conduct; to let her ſee they 
were offended, and to let her know they demanded reparation. They 
were not ignorant that Mr. Jefferſon oppoſed in the council too cloſe 
and intimate an union with England, whom he accuſed of treachery ; 
that he oppoſed ſtill: more eagerly all meaſures tending to ſeparate the 
ſtates from France, where anarchy and its conſequent crimes would 
ſoon give way to order, and where a regard to the intereſts of the 
United States was evinced even in the midſt of the worſt "diſorders that 
had diſgraced the revolution. The ſame party knew alſo that it was Mr. 
Jefferſon's firmneſs that defeated the dangerous pretenſions and projects 
of M. Genet; and that he had been the cauſe of that miniſter's being re- 
called by France. And the recal of M. Genet they conſidered as a 
new and ſolid proof of the good will and friendſhip of France n the 
United States. 

In proportion as this party complained of the diſmiſſion of Mr. Teſfer- 
ſon, the federaliſis expreſſed their triumph. Theſe latter ſaw, with ex- 
treme ſatisfaction, that their views would be no longer thwarted in the 
preſident's council, where till then they did not think the Engliſh: go- 
vernment ſufficiently favoured. It was inſtantly determined to fend 
Mr. Jay to England. It is univerſally believed that the / inſtructions 
given to that miniſter by the preſident, were framed with great wiſdom 
and moderation, and that they formally enjoined Mr. Jay to reſpect the 
engagements. of the United States with France in any new treaty with 
England. However that were, it is certain the preſident was careful to 
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inform the French government, that the ſending an ambaſſador extraor 
dinary to England, had no other object than to avoid a war with that 
power, and to ſettle the differences between the two countries; and that 
the alliance with France would be maintained with the moſt e 
good faith on the part of the United States. 

-The'chpice of Mr. Jay far the embaſſy to England, gave great offence 


to the 'axti-federaliſts, This miniſter was chief juſtice of the United 
States; an office that ſeemed to make his preſence in the country indiſ- 


penſable, and therefore appeared incompatible with any foreign miſſion. 


He was conſidered as devoted to England by his general habits, but more 
eſpecially by a blind zeal for the doctrines of the Engliſn church. He 
was known to have an old diſlike to France, which was ſaid to have been 
excited hy the manifeſt preference given by the French miniſter and the 
whole French nation to Benjamin Franklin, mn colleague he was at 
pms. the peace in 1783. _ 

When parties proceed to extremes with 2 other, every thing ſerves 
as food to theĩr mutual hatred and injuſtice. About this time the infur- 
rection at Pittſburg broke out. The federalifts accuſed their adverſaries 
of being the contrivers and authors of the inſurrection. They endea- 
voured to implicate many of them individually in its guilt, although the 


accuſation was never ſupported with the ſmalleſt proof. That inſurrec- 


tion was no other than an exploſion, of a very culpable nature, no doubt, 
but perfectly foreſeen, of the diſcontents occaſioned by the levying a tax 


on private diſtilleries; a meaſure that never could be carried into effect in 
that part of Pennſylvania, even when, previous to the — of 
the new conſtitution, that tax made part of the law. of the ſtate. 

About this time alſo democratic clubs were formed in ſevoral towns 
in the United States; and the anti-ſideraliſi were accuſed of being the 


_ authors of this dangerous imitation of the Jacobin aſſociations that had 
-eauſed/fs- many misfortunes to France. It was dleged againſt them, 
that it was their deſign to uſe the elubs as inſtruments of overthrowing 


the conſtitution, by introducing diviſions among the ſtates, and rending 


to pieces the federal fyſtem. As it generally happens, theſe accuſations 


increaſed 
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increaſed the aſperity, as well as of the party by whom _— were ad- 
vaneed as thoſe who were the objects of them. 


In this ſituation of things, the treaty with England was concluded. It 
is not my intention to diſcuſs the merits of any particular parts of that 
treaty ; nor do I affect to give its hiſtory, much of which is known 
only to very few perſons. I propoſe merely to take ſome notice of its 
effect on the two parties. It is petfectly known, that the preſident per- 
ceived the treaty to be ſo little eonformable to the inſtructions he had 
given Mr. Jay, and ſo little conſiſtent: with what he thought the intereſts. 
of the United States, that it was long before he could prevail on himſelf 
to preſent ĩt to the ſenate ſor its ſanction that this treaty oecaſioned 
violent debates in the ſenate, which would not have ended with its rati- 
fication, had not the majority of that aſſembly been previouſſy deter- 
mined to accept it, even without knowing the articles it eontained that, 
as ſdon as the treaty was made public, addreſſes for and againſt its ratiſiea- 
tion crowded in from every town and corporation of the United States 
that the queſtion of its ratificatiom or rejection begat the deepeſt eon- 
cerh, and the warmeſt diſcuſſions among the inhabitants of the northern 
ſtates that the general confidence placed in the preſident tempered in 
the majority their averſion to the treaty and that, finally, when the 
ſums for carrying it into execution came to be voted in the houſe of re- 
preſentati ves, a long and violent ſtruggle; relative to the merits of the 
treaty itſelf, was the effect; although the right of that houſe to interfere 
with its ratification was denied by the friends of the treaty; the letter of 
the conſtitution having, as they ſaid, withheld that privilege from them. 
It is to be obſerved, that the repreſentatives maintained the right of en- 
tering into the merits of the treaty, from the very letter of the conſtitu- 
non, ſo little preciſion is there in the wording of it. The dread of in- 
volving the United States in a war with England, at length gained a 
majority in the houſe for the treaty; in the ſame manner as that mo- 
tive had influenced not only the preſident, but the majority of the indi- 
2 in the ſtates, Who finally adhered to the treaty, to the latter of: 

1 whom 
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whom. all alliance with eee f whatever Wn was men ob- 
noxious. 0 2 

The old Aeon of the vw nw Was wet inflamed by theſe 
diſcuſſions. The debates in the congreſs; and the pamphlets, and writ- 
ings in the papers, on the ſubject, were loaded with perſonal-abuſe and 
mutual accuſations. - The enti-federgl;ſts wete accuſed of encouraging a 
ſpirit of diſorganization for dangerous purpoſes, and from the ſordid mo- 

tive oſ French gold. The other party was accuſed of ſacriſicing the na- 

bee bonour; of ſhamefully humbling the ſtates at the feet of England; 
of violating their ancient engagements to France; and of corruption, 
through the medium of ambition or gold. The moſt ſatal eonſequences 
were predicted to flow- from the treaty, and aſcribed to the federaliſts, 
as injuries brought by them upon the country. The ſpirit of party was 
excluded from no claſs of ſociety. Political intolerance proceeded to the 
_ extreme; even frequently in the ſame dwelling, it was ſound to be the 
greateſt; and the moſt diſgraceful and 2 were mutu- 
ally given by the individuals of the parties to tach other. 

The diſpleaſure which France expreſſed at the treaty, widened th 
breach between the partics. The anti: ſederaliſis having foretold it, oon - 
ſidered the expteſſion of that diſpleaſure as the eulogium of their oppoſi- 
tion ; while the federal;fts declared them to be the authors of the diſſatiſ- 
faction of France: The latter even went ſo far as to ſay, that their op- 
ponents had, by underhand intrigues, engaged the government of France 
to complain of the treaty, when it was not diſpoſed to do o: and thus 
they openly denounced them as enemies of their country. 

The executive government of the United States, — of 6 the 
party of the federahfts, could not be ignorant that their treaty with Eng- 
land placed France in a much leſs favourable fituation than formerly re- 
lative to America, and even in a leſs favourable-fituation than England; 
eſpecially in times of war; but whether they did not foreſee the diſ- 
pleaſure of France, or they braved the conſequences, they affected to be 
ſurpriſed and offended with the complaints of the French government; 
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and immediately, whether in purſuance of, a ſyſtem they had projected, 
or from a fear of giving advantage to the oppoſite party by reſorting} to 
open and frank means of reconciliation with the French, they ſcemed in 
haſte to plunge into meaſures calculated to heighten the diſpleaſure of 
the French government, and to encreaſe, if poſſible, the animoſity of the 
anti: ſedrraliſit, hom they no longer heſitated to denominate Eber 
and agents of France. 

Among the meaſures with res the aut! ti-faderalifts — the | 
government as being inimical to France, was the: fending of a new am- 
baſſador to Paris, without powers to: ahuſt the differences between the 
countries, and without even authority to place France and England on a 
footing of equality with reſpect to the United States. They certainly, 
without any injuſtice, conſidered among the meaſures openly; hoſtile to 
France, a delay of cight months of the ſecretary of ſtate in anſwering one 
of the diſpatches of the French muſter ; the infultmg anſwer that was 
given, after fa extraordinary a delay; and the drawing up .a manifeſto, 
under the title of iaſtructiont ta the American miniſter in France, that 
was a hbel on both the uld and neu governments of France, and that did 
nat ſcrupbe ta attributa to friſuinut deſigns, the: ſignal ſerxices rendered 
by France to. the United. States during their ſtruggle for independence; 
and above all, the laying theſe. inrucũ iant beſore: the congxeſs, that they 
might be publiſhed to the world, withaut the hlamu of this inſult beaig, 
in point of form; imputucꝭ tu them. In the conduct ut the government 
and the federaliſts, their opponents pretended iti ſcoùn intention oi break- 
ing with. France at all evcrits, and of joining England, againſt that faith- 
tu} ally of the United States; they inputed the conduct of the govern- 
ing party, either ta total ignorance of the intereſts of America, or to cor- 
ruption fur, oſ the incurable, hatred of England toward the States, and 
hei ſocret raſolution to involve tham in difficultirs, aud to dutachi them 
from a powerful ally, in order to have complete power over them for 
the purpoſes uf her ambitiari, hee hed no manner of 
doubt. % Ju.26tv ne bels: 5 nne T De 
Tut clection bfi he preſident afarded frefvakioent © to the — 
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of the parties. The leaders of the ſederaliſis were deſirous of advancing 
to the office of preſident Mr. Pinckney, who had lately been ambaſſador 
in England, and who had made the laſt treaty with Spain, which gave 
general ſatisfaction in America; and had given his ſanction, at leaſt no- 
manally, to the treaty with England. He was a man of acknowledged me- 
it, of a family exceedingly reſpected in South Carolina, and of a perſonal 
character greatly valued. His ſervices, however, did not procure him the 
firſt office in the Union. The vice-preſident, John Adams, ſeemed to 
be naturally called to that ſituation. Eight years exerciſe of the office of 
vice-preſident, old and important ſervices to the States, and a long life of 
eminent virtue, gave him a title that, in the opinion of perſons among 
the federaliſts uninfluenced by intriguc or perſonal. confiderations, was 
_ anfinitely preferable to that of every other among nine candidates for that 
ugh office. The leaders of that party, | notwithſtanding, conſidered Mr. 
Pinckney as a man more likely to be directed by their influence. They 
aſſociated his name in the votes with John Adams, profeſſing to the ma- 
jority of their partiſans, only to raiſe him to the office of vice-preſident. 
They conſidered it as probable, that he would have the ſecond greateſt 
number of votes in the north; and that in the ſouth, eſpecially in Caro- 
Ina and Georgia, where it was not expected John Adams would have 
any, he would have the majority, or at all events the ſecond number, if 
Mr. Jefferſon ſhould happen to have the majority; ; and that thus he 


would have a greater number of votes than . hes; : candidate, and 
- would conſequently be preſident. _ 

- The anti. ſederaliſis openly and 9 — — Mr. Jefferſon; 
and his title to the office, founded on his eminent talents, on the ſhare 
he had in the declaration of independence, and on his ſervices. as ſecre- 
tary of {tate and as ambaſſador in France, could not be queſtioned, ex- 


cept by the prejudices of party, which are equal in goes to more ſolid 
arguments, 


The two parties ſtmined every nerve, and minded; no we ani that 
intrigue could furniſh. They mutually accuſed each other of unſair pro- 
ecedings, and even of tricks to invalidate votes, and of frauds in the re- 


turns 
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urns. The leaders of the federalifts were deceived in their expectation 
of ſecretely gaining a majority for Mr. Pinckney. John Adams had, 
however, but one vote more than the majority required by law. He was 
declared preſident, and Mr. Jefferſon vice-preſident. | 
The moſt recent ſhock of theſe parties, conſtantly and vehemently ex- 
cited againſt each other, was occaſioned by an extraordinary fitting of 
the congreſs, aſſembled by the preſident, to take into conſideration the 
refuſal of the French Directory to receive Mr. Pinckney as miniſter from 
the United States. Although the federalifts: had a majority in the con- 
greſs, the opinions of their opponents frequently prevailed. Almoſt every 
propoſition for meaſures of hoſtility againſt France was rejected; and 
the ſending of three ambaſſadors, to demand an explanation from the 
French government, was ſcarcely followed by any preparations for a war. 
It is not a little remarkable, that in this conteſt the orators of the fede- 
ralifts held the ſame language which, three years before, had been em- 
ployed againſt them by their opponents; when on the queſtion of ſend- 
ing Mr. Jay to England, the anti-federalifts recommended vigorous 
meaſures, to reſtore the Unitcd States from the ruinous and humiliating 
condition to which they were reduced by England—and that the anti- 
federalifts, to cruſh the hoftile ſpirit which the other party expreſſed 
againſt France, advanced the ſame arguments which the governing party 
uſed on the former queſtion, to recommend conciliatory meaſures toward 
England. The members of the houſe of repreſentatives who, although 
generally voting with the federali/ts, were not in the ſecrets of the party, 
on this occaſion carried the' votes of the congreſs toward conciliatory 
meaſures. © The debates, however, were more violent than ever. They 
were more than ever filled with perſonal abuſe, eſpecially on the fide of 
the ſederaliſis, who accuſed their adverſaries of having adviſed the inſults 
that the ſtates received from France, and of being engaged by the French 
government to ſacrifice the intereſts of their country, and by this accuſa- 
tion endeayourcd to ſubject their opponents to the odium of the people. 
The temper of the two parties continues to be the ſame at this time; 
and ſo inveterate is their mutual hatred, their reſpective policy is ſo 
Vol. II. | 3U 
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widely aſunder and ſo rooted in their affections, and their reciprocal inſults 
are ſo many and fo offenſive, that it is impoſſible to hope for a reconci- 
lation, It is the buſineſs of the politician to enquire into the final iſſue 
of their ſtrife. I have here undertaken only to ſtate facts, in order to 
give an idea of the ſtate of theſe parties. © Yet I cannot but obſerve, 
that the names of ſederaliſt and anti-federalift, by which they are moſt 
commmanly known, are as little conformable to the meaning of theſe 
words as the denominations Engliſi adherents and French adherents, which 
they mutually give to each other. Their ſeveral objects are, to give the 
conſtitution'a monarchical or a republican tendency ; and to find, in the 
ambiguity of parts of its text, an authority for their deſigns, as circum- 
ſtances happen to fayour-one-or:the other. Both the parties are attached 
to the union; and I am perſuaded that the anti- ſederaliſti cannot, with 
the leaſt juſtice, be reproached with being leſs ſo than their opponents. 
The one is the governing party, the other is in oppoſition; and we know 
that when parties have long combated with cach other, their original 
objects become ſecondary. Their love of power, and their hatred of cach 
other, are motives. continually acting upon them; and every occaſion of 
gratifying their rage, jealouſy, and ambition, is mutually ſeized by them. 
It is to be ignorant of the paſſions of party, not to know, that they 
are as tumultuous as any that can agitate and torment individuals and 
ſociety. The imputation of being adherents of France or England, is as 
unfounded as the other. The leaders of one party look to England as 
the natural ſupport of their power, eſpecially ſince France became a re- 
public; but they do not with to ſubjugate America to Engliſh influence. 
It is ſaid, and not without the appearance of probability, that there are 
individuals among them who carry their attachment to England ſome- 
thing further than this; having in contemplation, either the re- union of 
America to England, or the eſtabliſnment of a monarchy with a houſe 
of peers, that ſhall be cloſely and permanently allied to Great Britain. 
But if there are ſuch, as will be readily enough believed, they are not the 
whole of thoſe leaders, and they do not admit the reſt into their-ſecret ; 
for in that caſe they would ſoon ſee the number of their adherents 
dimmiſh 
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diminiſh. It is by exciting a hatred of ſome of the meafures of France, 
and, by a common fraud, turning that hatred againſt France herſelf, that 
theſe perſons endeavour to execute that project, while _ wagon from 
their partizans their real deſigns. 

I cannot be perſuaded that the American government has entered into 
theſe deſigns, which appear to me to be too far removed from common 
ſenſe to be adopted by the government, and to be rather the views of in- 
dividuals bImded by their intereſts and paſſions. Yet, if we Took coolly 
at the conduct of the government from the time of concluding the treaty 
with England, if we conſider how little concthatory meaſures towards 
France have been ſtudied in its public acts, how profuſely its miniſters 
have laviſhed inſults on the French in their public diſpatches, and how 
profound a reſpe& the fame miniſters, at the very ſame. time, expreſſed 
for the government and the mitiiſters of England, and, finally, what rude 
language toward France, equally removed from prudence and decency; 
has been held by the immediate dependants of the government in both 
houſes of the legiſlature, we ſhall acknowledge, that it is not without ap- 
pearance the American government is accuſed of x partiality for England, 
which is not the genuine reſult of an attention to the intereſts'of the 
United States. On the other hand; if it be recollected, that there is a fe- 
ceſſity, or, at leaſt, that there is the habit in politics, as well as in private 
tranſactions, of following one falſe ſtep by another ſtill more erroneous,” to 
avoid an acknowledgment of miſtake, and; ſtill more, the giving an advan- 
tage to the oppoſite party if we take into the account that Mr. Picker- 
ing, the” American ſecretary of ſtate, ho was the author of the diſ- 
patches I have alluded to, and the principal actor in the ſcene, did not 
acquire his fituation (for which no intelligent perſon of his party deemed 
him qualified, either by his talents, or Is political experience) but in 
confequence of its being refuſed by a mote able man, to whom it had 
been offered by Mr. Waſhington,” at that time prefident, and that the 
difficulty of finding another perfon to fl the office is as great now as it 
was then (for the offices f government are in little requeſt i in America, 
nen! is unqueſtionably a misfortune; if it be not a vice * from 
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the W and that the machinations of a party are employed in 
making the difficulty of finding! Mr. Pickering a ſucceſſor, appear greater 
than it really is if we call to mind. the reaſonable diſcontent of the 
American merchants at the piracies committed on their property by the 
privateers. and the governments of the French iſlands, and the general 
indignation of the people, althou gh not immediately affected by theſe 
acts of piracy, we ſhall perhaps give another interpretation to the pre- 
ference which is given to England, than that of a determination to ſub- 
Jugate the American ſtates to Engliſh influence ; a meaſure that would 
meet with the moſt active oppoſition among the ſfederaliſis themſelves, 
and which never can be carried into effect, unleſs France becomes an 
unnatural accomplice in the ſcheme by acts toward America contrary to 
her intereſt, her juſtice, and the greatneſs of her character. | 

As to a party conſiſting of adherents of France, it can with leſs truth 
be ſaid to exiſt in the United States than a party devoted to England. 1 
conſider it to be a natural thing, that men who have uniformly endea- 
voured to give a republican tendency to the American conſtitution ſnould 
look up to the preſent conſtitution of France as affording aid to their 
pretenſions; but I am perſuaded the anti: federaliſit entertain no deſigns 
derogatory to the independence and intereſts of the ſtates. When the 
governing party affect to forget the ſervices rendered by France to Ame- 
rica, and boaſt of it as part of their political ſyſtem, it is not ſurpriſing 
that their opponents more warmly cheriſh, the remembrance of thoie 
ſervices, and of the calamities inflicted by England, which, latter ſeem to 
be forgotten by the government. The members of the legiſlature, who 
_ form the oppoſition, betray no criminal attachment to France; nor ex- 
hibit any ſigns of voting through the influence of the French govern- 
ment; nor have the appearance, in any reſpect, of looking toward France 
with any other ſeelings than thoſe that naturally ſpring from the intereſt 
the United States have in an alliance with hex—chiefly to balance the 
Engliſh influence, which they imagine they have too much reaſon to 
fear. I am ſtill perſuaded I am warranted in ſtating, that there is really 
in America leſs of what may be called a French party than an Engliſh 
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one. I do not know whether it is to be attributed to the miſconduct of 
France, or to the want of addreſs in her old or her new government, or 
to an indifference to the gaining a party here, but it is certain the French 
have no party in this country. Whoever will give himſelf the trouble 
to look ſteadily at the politics of the N will be convinced with me 
that this is fact. 

I am far from conſidering this as a ſubject of complaint; and I ſhould be 
glad that it could be aſcribed to the wiſdom of the French government. 
The object of a government that forms a party in a foreign nation, is to 
influence its public acts, and to controul it by intrigue. The object is as 
deſtitute of juſtice as of magnanimity; it undermines the independence 
of the foreign ſtate, and the rights of nations; and its means are of the 
moſt odious nature, being no other than the ſowing of corruption and 
domeſtic diſſenſions in the country. Where ſuch purpoſes can be ob- 
tained, by ſuch means, deteſtable as one and the other are, the ſucceſs 
can be but temporary. They are ſoon countermined by the uſe of the 
ſame means by the rival nation; and the only certain effect they leave 
behind is the depravity and conſequent misfortunes of the people among 
whom they are practiſed. Although I hazard the diſgrace of being 
deemed romantic in my ſentiments on this ſubject, I am not the leſs 
willing to declare, that I conſider generoſity, good faith, and ſound morals 
as the means of ſucceſs the moſt efficacious and eaſily applied, in politics 
as well as in private conduct. How much is the power of a nation aug- 
mented, in the character it acquires, that demands nothing that is not 
juſt, and that gives in its treaties with other nations even more than is 
demanded. The intrigues of a rival nation with any of its alles will be 
more readily and perfectly defeated by a frank and plain conduct, than 
by an imitation of thoſe intrigues, which, in truth, places the nation 
that employs them in a ſtate of real hoſtility with that to whom it is 
even then, by its miniſters, making profeſſions of friendſhip. The repu- 
tation and importance of moſt cabinets, and moſt ambaſſadors, no doubt, 
would be infinitely reduced, if they were compelled to renounce their 
mtrigues; but the * of ſtates, and the happineſs of the people 
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would as certainly be greatly increaſed; and it is a matter that I cannot 
queſtion, that, if a regard to integrity is incapable of working a revolution 
in the policy of cabinets, ſuch a revolution will inevitably be brought 
about by the natural progreis of AN which cannot fail to — 
its utility. 

Although the de ions for offices in the federal government, and thoſe 
in the ſeveral ſtates, are under the influence of party, my reader muſt 
not conclude that the inhabitants of the United States univerſally range 
themſelves on the ſide of one or other of the parties. Many are ignorant 
of their motives and objects; and a great number of others regard them 
with indifference, having no other intention than to return the candidate 
moſt proper for the office, and permitting themſelves to be directed in 
their votes by ſuch as they deem to be better informed on the ſubject 
than themſelves. The ſecurity of liberty, the independence of the 
United States, and the preſervation of the preſent form of government, 
are the objects of their attachment; and, in general, they live in the 
perſuaſion that there can be no other ſentiment in public affairs. 

A painful recollection of the calamities inflicted by England, during 
their ſtruggles for independence, and a grateful remembrance of the ſer- 
vices rendered them by France at the ſame period, are the common ſen- 
timents of the country; and the partiality for France is, no doubt, in- 
creaſed by the reflection that ſhe contends for liberty with the enemy that 
oppoſed their independence; and by a perſuaſion that it was in America that 
France was firſt taught to love liberty. This preference,” however, for 
the intereſts of France is by no means ſo obſtinate as not to give way to 
a conviction, where it is excited, that France has deſigns upon the inde- 
pendence of the United States; and it is by engendering ſuſpicions of 
that nature, that the party in oppofition to the French intereſts, and 
their writers, have endeavoured for a year paſt to ſhake the attachment 
of the people to the French cauſe. To this end calumnies on the 
French government, and falſe and inſidious conſtructions of their con- 
duct, have been induſtriouſly ſpread through America. 


Whatever has come within my own obſervation, or I have gathered 


from 
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from others, convinces me that I have given a faithful picture of the maſs: 
of the inhabitants of the American States, and I cannot imagine that it 
will be ſaid--that an affectionate remembrance of the ſhare which 
France had in the eſtabliſhment of American independence, and the re- 
ſolution not to ſuffer herſelf to make the ſlighteſt breach in that great 
work, erected as it was with ſuch immenſe coſt, are, either one or the 
other, ſentiments diſcreditable to the American people. 


NEW STATES FORMED SINCE THE ADOPTION OF THE CON- 
| STITUTION. 


At the time of the completion of the new conſtitution in 1787, and 
the firſt ſittings of the new congreſs in 1789, the Union, conſiſted of no 
more than thirteen ſtates ; but, ſince that period, three have been added 
in the manner preſcribed in ſuch caſes by the conſtitution. Kentucky, 
which was a diſtrict dependent on the State of Vitginia, was raiſed into 
a ſtate by an act of congreſs, of the fourth of February 1701; and Ver- 
mont, which was a part of New Hampſhire, was erected into a ſtate on 
the 18th of June in the ſame year; and, on the iſt of June 1796; Ten- 
neſſee, formerly part of North Carolina, and aſter the acceptance of the 
conſtitution voluntarily ceded by that ſtate to the Union, under the name 
of The Government of the Territories on the South of the Ohio, was alſo de- 
clared an independent ſtate. 

The province of. Maine, part of the State of Maſſachuſſetts, has de- 
manded to be erected into a ſcparate ſtate ; and will probably be de- 
clared ſuch in the firſt or ſecond ſeſſion of the next congreſs, and it is tor 
be expected that the Union, if it preſerves its independence, will at 
length conſiſt of a greater number of ſtates than at preſent; by portions 
of territory being diſmembered from the ſtates of the greateſt extent, and 
crected into independent ſtates, 0 a 

Beſides the ſixteen ſtates which at preſent form the Union, there i is an 
immenſe tract of land, bearing the name of The Territory on the Nor th- Weſt 
of the Olio, which is attached as a diſtrict to the ſovereignty of the Union, 


and 
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and is under the immediate juriſdiction of the congreſs. The act which 
formed this territory into a diſtri under the old congreſs, on the 1ſt of 
July 1787, was afterwards modified by the new conſtitution. A go- 
vernor, a ſecretary, and three judges, appointed by the preſident of the 
United States, the firſt for three years and the others for four, compoſe 
the proviſional government of this territory; which, although it includes 
more than two hundred and fifty millions of acres, contains only four 
thouſand white people. The Indians form the greater part of its popu- 
lation; but even their numbers are not great. By a law of the old con- 
greſs, of the 13th of July 1787, this territory was authoriſed to chuſe a 
legiſlative aſſembly when its population of white people ſhould amount 
to fifty thouſand. The ſame law included other liberal regulations, aſſo- 
ciating the Territory on the North-Weſt of the Ohio with the reſt of Ame- 
rica in the rights granted by the conſtitution. It alſo enjoined the inha- 
bitants to obſerve a juſt and friendly conduct towards the Indians. It 
prohibited the purchaſe of lands from the Indians by individuals without 
the expreſs authority of congreſs ; and declared that this territory ſhould 


bear its ſhare in the expences of the federal government, and in the pay- 
ment of the debts of the Union. 


ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT, AND THE VICE-PRESIDENT, OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The election of the preſident of the United States being a ſubject of 
the moſt weighty importance in this country, and it having happened 
that I was in America when an election to that high office took place, I 
am perſuaded there are many details relative to the ſubject that will be 
given here with advantage. | | 

The conſtitution, in the article on the executive power, having de- 
termined the conditions required for the office of preſident, and the ex- 
tent and duration of its powers, enjoins the mode of election to the re- 
ſpective offices of preſident and vice-preſident ; but I will not again cite 


the text, which will be found in the firſt ſection of the ſecond article of 
the conſtitution, 


On 
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On the 13th of September 1788, the old congreſs, having received the 
ratification of the conſtitution from eleven ſtates, and the other forms 
preſcribed for its ratification being complied with, declared the conſtitu- 
tion to be in force, It appointed the firſt Wedneſday of the following 
January, for the chooſing the electors in the different ſtates that had ra- 
tified the conſtitution, which eleftors were to nominate the prefident ; 
and the firſt Wedneſday in the February following, for the aſſembling of 
the electors in the ſeveral ſtates, to chuſe the preſident and the firſt 
Wedneſday of March, for the aſſembling of the new congteſs at New 
York, (at that time the ſeat of the government), when the ſeveral 
branches of the government were to commence their proceedings under 
the new conſtitution. 

George Waſhington was elected preſident, on the firſt Wedneſday in 
February 1789 ; and entered on the exerciſe of his functions, with the 
other authoritics, on the firſt Wedneſday of the following March. He 
had been preſident of the convention; his name had reſounded in every 
part of America; the gratitude and veneration of the public were not 
only his due, but eagerly accorded to him; and his election was without 
a diſſenting voice. John Adams was at the ſame time elected vice- 
preſident. | 

The conſtitution, in furniſhing the legiſlature with a general rule for 
the election of preſident and vice-preſident, had not provided for every 
kind of vacancy that might occur, but had committed that taſk to the 
legiſlature; and I think it neceſſary to give the law as it exiſts at preſent 
on that ſubject. | | 


LAW RELATIVE TO THE ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT AND VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, PASSED IN CONGRESS ON THE 


FIRST OF MARCH 1792, IN VIRTUE OF AN ARTICLE OF THE CON- 
_ STITUTION. 


Sect. 11t. The caſe of the election of preſident or vice-preſident of 
the United States before the uſual period of election, which caſe is 
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hereinaſter provided for, being excepted, the electors for the chuſing 
the preſident and vice-preſident ſhall be named within thirty-four days 
immediately preceding the firſt Wedneſday of December, 1792; and 
thenceforth, within thitty-four days immediately preceding the firſt 
Wedneſday of December in the fourth year after the laſt election. — 


ſentatives i in congreſs, of which the ſeveral ſtates ſhall have a right to 
compoſe their deputation, at the time when the preſident and vice-preſi- 
dent to. be choſen ſhall enter into office : provided that, if the new ap- 
Portioning of repreſentatives, in virtue of the new enumeration of the 
mhabitants, ſhall not take place before the period for chuſing the elec- 
tors, then the number of electors ſhall be proportioned to the number of 
ſenators and repreſentatives of the preſent congreſs. 

Sect. 2d. The eleQors ſhall aſſemble and vote on the firſt Wedneſ- 
aur of December, in each ſtate, at ſuch place as ſhall be named by the 


legiſlature of the ſtate; and ſhall draw up and ſign three certificates of 
their reſpective votes, and ſhall fold up and ſeal the ſame ſeparately, and 


ſhall indorſe upon the cover of each packet a declaration, that it contains 
a lift of the votes of the ſtate for the preſident and vice-prefident ; and 
every elector, or the majority of electors, ſhall appoint by ballot the per- 
ſon to whom they will entruſt one of the ſaid certificates, to be by him 
conveyed to the preſident of the ſenate, at the place of reſidence of the 
government, before the firſt Wedneſday. of the January following; and 
ſhall addreſs another of the ſaid certificates, by the poſt, to the preſident 
of the ſenate, at the place of reſidence of the government; and ſhall 
tranſmit the third of the ſaid certificates to the judge of the diſtri in 
which their afſembly ſhall be held. 

Sea. 3d. The executive power in each ſtate ſhall cauſe to be drawn 
up, and properly certified, three liſts of the names of the electors of the 
ſtate, and ſhall tranſmit the ſame to the electors before the firſt Wedneſ- 
day of December; and the electors ſhall add one of the ſaid liſts to each 
of the before-mentioned liſts of their votes. 

Seck. 4th. In the caſe of a liſt of the votes of a ſtate not arriving at 


the 
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the place of reſidence of the government on the firſt Wedneſday in Ja- 
nuary, the ſecretary of ſtate ſhall diſpatch an expreſs to the judge of the 
diſtrict of ſach ſtate, in whoſe hands the third certificate ſhall have been 
depoſited, who ſhall tranſmit it by the ſame meſſenger to the place of 
reſidence of the government. 

Sect. 5th. The congreſs thall commence its fittings on the ſecond 
Wedneſday of February, 1793 ; and thenceforth, on the ſecond Wedneſday 
of the February following each afſembly of electors; and the certificates, 
or as many of them as ſhall have arrived, ſhall be opened, the votes 
counted, and names of the perſons elected to fill the offices of preſident 
and vice-preſident declared and proclaimed, according to the forms of 
the conſtitution. 

Sect. 6th. In the caſe of the preſident of the ſenate not being preſent at 
the place of reſidence of the government, on the arrival of perſons charged 
with the liſts of the votes of the eleQors, ſuch perſon ſhall deliver the liſts 
to the ſecretary of ſtate, who ſhall carefully preſerve them, and remit 
them as ſoon as poſſible to the preſident of the ſenate. 

Sect. 7th. The perſons appointed by the electors to convey the liſts t to 
the preſident of the ſenate, ſhall receive, at the time of delivering the ſaid 
liſts, fifteen pence per mile tor the diſtance, by the high road, from the 
place of clection to the reſidence of the government. 

Sect. 8th. If any perſon, being appointed to convey the votes of the 
electors to the preſident of the ſenate, and having accepted that truſt, 
ſhall negle& to diſcharge the __ he ſhall incur a penalty of one thou- 
fand dollars. 

Sect. th. In the caſe of the removal, death, reſignation, or incapacity 
to fill his office, of the preſident or vice-preſident, the proviſional preſi- 
dent of the ſenate, or, where no ſuch officer has been appointed, the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſentatives, ſhall fulfil the duties of preſident 
of the United States, or vice-preſident, until the preſident or vice · preſi- 
dent ſhall reſume his functions, or a new election ſhall take place. 

Sect. 10th. When the offices of preſident and vice-preſident ſhall be- 


come vacant at the ſame time, the ſecretary of ſtate ſhall give notice of 
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the ſame to the executive power of each ſtate; and ſhall publiſh the ſaid 
notice in one gazette at leaſt of cach ſtate, in which it ſhall be declared 
that the electors for the preſident of the United States will be appointed 
or choſen in the ſeveral ſtates, within the thirty-four days immediately 
preceding the firſt Wedneſday of the month of December following, pro- 
Vvided a ſpace of two months ſhall intervene between the date of ſuch no- 
tice, and the firſt Wedneſday of the December following; but when 
.the ſaid ſpace of time ſhall not ſo intervene, or if the term for which 
the late preſident. and vice-preſident were elected does not expire on the 
third day of March following, then the ſecretary of ſtate ſhall declare in 
ſuch notice that the electors are to be appointed or choſen within the 
thirty-four days immediately preceding the firſt Wedneſday of Decem- 
ber in the following year ; and the electors ſhall be appointed accordingly, 
and ſhall proceed as is provided in this act. 

Sed. 11th. The only evidence that ſhall be required of the refuſal to 
accept the office of preſident or vice-preſident, or reſignation of either of 
the ſaid offices, ſhall be a declaration in writing to that effect, ſigned by 
the perſon refuſing to accept or reſigning: ſuch office, which ſhall be 
tranſmitted to and depoſited in the office of the ſecretary of ſtate. 
Sec. 12th. The term for which the preſident and vice-preſident ſhall 
be choſen ſhall be four years; commencing, in all caſes, on the 4th of 
March following the day of the election. 

By the proviſions of this law, as well as thoſe of the conſtitution, the 
power of declaring the manner of nominating the electors who were to 
chooſe the preſident and vice-preſident, was left to the legiſlatures of the 
ſeveral ſtates; and the reſult was, that a uniform mode was not adopted. 
In ſome of the ſtates the people were left to nominate e electors, in the 
ſame manner as they voted for other offices; in others, that power was 
confided to the legiſlatures themſelves. The following is a ſtatement 
ſhewing which of theſe modes was adopted by cach ſtate reſpectively. 


States 
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States in which the Electors for the States in which the Electors for the 
- Prefident and Vice-prefident of the Prefident and Vice-prefident of the 
United States are named by the United States are named by the Le- 


People. | gillature. = 
Maſſachuſetts. Vermont. 
Pennſylvania.  _. | New Hampſhire. 
Virginia. Connecticut. 
Teneſlee. Rhode Iſland.  * 

Kentucky. 1 New York. 
South Carolina. Delaware. 
Georgia. New Jerſey. 

Maryland. 


North Carolina. 


It is certainly a circumſtance at which one can ſcarcely expreſs too 
much ſurpriſe, that a public act, including an. intereſt ſo weighty and. 
general as that of the choice of preſident, ſhould not be conducted on 
uniform principles throughout the ſtates; and that the privilege of no- 
minating 7he electort ſhould not univerſally reſide in the people. The 
advocates for its reſiding in the legiſlatures contend, that the legiſlatures, 
being choſen by the people, and for a ſhort period, their nomination of 
electors is, in fact, that of the people; and that the nomination of electors 
being always at a ſtated period, the people, when they chooſe the legiſ- 
lature, have it before their eyes that it has the electors to name, and 
therefore are called to vote for ſuch members as they imagine. may be en- 
truſted with that function. Their opponents maintain, that the election 
of the preſident and vice-preſident by the people, in an immediate and 
direct manner, is an inalienable right, and which it was the intention of 
the conſtitution to ratify; that the conſtitution, in leaving it to the ſe- 
veral legiſlatures to declare the manner of nominating the electors, had in 
view only the place and time of their aſſembling, and never meant to in- 
trench upon one of the moſt ſacred rights of the people ; and that, al- 


though 
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though the legiſlatures are choſen for a ſhort period, and the time of no- 
minating the electors is fixed, ſo that the people may always, in their 
ehdoice of the members of the legiſlature, keep in mind that particular 
truſt, yet the functions af legiſlator and of elector are ſo abſolutely diſ- 
tinct, that the man who is the moſt proper for one may be extremely 


unfit for the other. 

Mr. Waſhington was a ſecond time choſen beben of the United 
States, on the firſt Wedneſday in December 1792, but not unanimouſly, 
as in the former inſtance, an oppoſition already beginting to ſhew itſelf 
in the Union. He had, however, a majority, which-was the greater, 
becauſe many of-thoſe in oppoſition perceiving that he would be choſen 
in deſpite of their efforts, did not declare openly againſt him, while 
ſome of that party even gave him their vote. John Adams was again 
elected vice-preſident, with a majority that greatly exceeded the votes of 


any of the other candidates. 


In the month of October 1796, Mr. Waſhington publidy declared his 
reſolution of retirmg, on account of infirmĩties of age, and requeſted his 
friends and adherents not to nominate him. 

The ſcratiny for preſident and vice-preſident was made in a ſittin g held 
for that purpoſe, according to the terms of the law. The ſenate having 
come down to the chamber occupied by the repreſentatives, took their 
ſeats on the right, as is the ouſtom when the two houſes unite for parti- 


cCular objects. The vice-prefident, acting in his capacity of preſident of 


the ſenate, was ſeated in a chair on the right of that occupied by the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſentatives. The chairs of the preſident of 


the ſenate, and the ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſentatives, ſtood upon a 


platform, elevated for the purpoſe. One commiſſioner, appointed by the 
ſenate, and two by the other houſe, ſat at a table at the foot of the platform; 
and the ſecretaries of the two houſes were reſpectively placed at tables, 
that of the ſenate on the right, and the other on the left of the plat- 
form, and immediately below it. The ſecretary of the ſenate having 
read the law regulating the mode of opening the ſcrutiny, and the in- 
ſtruments of the two houſes reſpectivehy appointing the commuſſioners, 
| the 
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the vice-preſident ſucceſfively drew from two boxes, which ſtood before 
him, the votes ſrom the ſeveral ſtates for the nomination of preſident and 
vice-preſident of the United States. The votes, together with papers re- 
lative to the election, were ſealed up in a packet from each ſtate, agree- 
able to the law of the 1ſt of March, 1792. The vice-preſident, having 
broken the ſeals, read the general return of the election of each ſtate, 
certifying its validity; after which, the ſecretary of the ſenate declared 
the ſeveral votes of the electors, and read their ſeveral ſignatures. All 
the papers were then, by order of the vice-preſident, handed to the com- 
miſſioners, who mutually examined and checked the whole, and ſeverally 
made entries of the votes for each candidate. Mr. SzpG@wick, the 
commiſſioner of the ſenate, having compared and checked his liſt with 
thoſe of Mr. StroxEAVvE and Mr. PARKER, the commiſſioners of the 
houſe of repreſentatives, read aloud the general ſummary of the returns, 
in the order in which the ſeveral packets had been opened by the preſi- 
dent, The following is a copy of the fammary. 


Names 
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I. Names of the ſtates. 


0. 
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; | Maſſachuſetts 

- Rhode Ifland 

Connecticuę 
Vene 
New ken,. 
New Jerſey 
Pennſylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Teneſſee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
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Nen Hampſhire | 


Total 
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The vice-preſident then declared, that in virtue of the conſtitution, 
the candidate having the greateſt number of votes above an abſolute ma- 
jority of the electors, was the perſon appointed to be preſident ; and that 


the total number of electors being one hundred and thirty-nine, the can- 


didate having ſeventy-one votes was in the preſent caſe duly elected. 


As 
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As the choice fell upon himſelf, and by his preſent office it became 
his duty to proclaim himſelf preſident, he betrayed evident ſigns of em- 
barraſſment; and did not recover from his agitation till after ſome mo- 
ments of ſilence ; when he declared, that John Adams, having ſeventy- 
one votes, a number beyond an abſolute majority required by the con- 
ſtitution, and no candidate having more votes, John Adams was elected 
and proclaimed preſident of the United States for four years—and that 
Thomas Jefferſon, having fixty-eight votes, and no other candidate hav- 
ing the ſame number, was elected and proclaimed vice-preſident, for the 
ſame term of four years. He concluded this conciſe proclamation, by 
8 a to favour and protect the — of the clec- 
mn. 

- The funRions of the new moadlent were not to commence till the 
ach of March; and John Adams, in his quality of vice-preſident, con- 
tinued to be preſident of the ſenate. Fifteen days afterwards, he requeſt- 
ed that houſe to name a proviſional prefident, that he Wan 
interval in preparing for the ſunctions of his high office. 

The ſecretary of ſtate, whoſe duty it was to inform Mr. Tefferſon of 
his nomination to the office of vice-preſident, ſent an expreſs to him for 
that /purpoſe, and at the ſame time a duplicate of the diſpatch by the re- 
gular poſt. The precaution turned out to be neceſſary; for the extraordi- 
nary meſſenger fell ſo fuddenly and extremely ill, at the diſtance of forty 
miles from Philadelphia, that he was not even able to declare the object of 
his diſpatches ; and it was by the poſt that Mr. Jefferſon received the ac- 
count of his nomination. © Mr. Jefferſon proceeded to Philadelphia, and 
on'the 4th of March the new embers of the executive * en- 
tered on their functions. 

The houſe of repreſentatives, which by the conſtitution was diſſolved 
on the 3d'of March of its fecond year, no longer exiſted. The conſtitu- 
tion, in preſcribing to the new preſident the neceſſity of taking the oath 
before he entered on the exerciſe of his functions, liad not declared at 
what time, or in what manner, or before whom the oath was to be 
taken. John Adams followed the example of his pn ; he re- 
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paired to the houſe of repreſentatives, preceded: by the ſheriffs, marſhals, - 
and other officers, and placed himſelf in the chair occopied by the 
ſpeaker duritig the ſittings of the houſe. Such members of the ſe- 
nate as remained in the / town, took their ordinary ſeats; the other 
ſeats were filled with ſpectators, among whom were many ladies. 


Mr. Jefferſon, the new. vice-preſident, - placed - bimſelf at the foot of 


the platform on the right, and the late ſpeaker of the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives on the leſt. In the front, and round a table, were four of the 
judges of the ſupreme court of the United States, among whom was Mr. 

ELswonrx, the chief juſtice. The galleries and tribunes were crowded. 
The foreign miniſters; although not formally invited, attended without 
ceremony, and, with many others, ſtood behind the platform. The pre- 


ſident, the ſimplicity of Whoſe dreis was: not diſtinguiſhed by any thing 


but a black cockade and a ſword, pronounced a diſcourſe, in which he 
declared his political faith; after which, having deſcended from the plat- 
form, he repeated, in a loud voice, the uſual oath, after the chieſ- juſtice, 


and kiſſed the book of the evangeliſts, and then returned to the platform, 


In a ſhort time after, nn — who; accom- 
panied him on his entrance. 


Nothing can be ene — he 2— this been 
but this very ſunplicity has ſomething in it ſo delightful, fo noble, and 
ſo nearly reſembling the grandeur of antiquity; that it commands our re- 
verence, and ſeizes upon our worthieſt affections. I ſpeak at leaſt of the 


effect it produced on my feelings. This change of the perſons exerciſing 
the moſt awful functions of the Rate; with ſo little pomp, but with ſo 


great ſolemnity; and which places a man who, the evening before, was 
among the crowd of ſimple citizens, at the head of the government, 
while he who held the firſt office of the ſtate the preceding evening, is 
returned agam to the — citizens —is full of the — 
conſtitute true greatneis. 3107 "T1 

The preſence: of the late ae, aka maine with the other — 
tators of this 2 added to its mn and — nn 


its effect. nr n 


Mr. 
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Mr. Jefferſon, having returned to the chamber of the ſenate, took the 
oath, in preſence of the members and the ſecretary ; having firſt pro- 
nounced a ſhort diſcourſe, full of talent and wiſdom, and which received 
the approbation of all who did not attend with Wr to be n 
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There are three amen, in the executive goremment—the de 
partment of ſtate; that of finances, and that of war. A perſon, who 
deats ehe title of ſecretary of the department, is at the head of each; they 
act under the authority of the preſident, who may avail — 
ee. when he thinks proper, but is not compelied to do ſo : 
An attorney- general of tho United States is attached to the — 
——— whoſe functions are, to profecute in the ſupreme court of 
the States, all ſuits in wich the government of the Union is intereſted, and 
to give his opinion on matters relative to law to the preſident, when he 
demands it; and to the heads of the ſeveral departments, in law matters 
concerning the department, when it is required of him. Laws that 
Have paſſed ſince the creation of the office of attorney- general oſ the 
United States have appointed the; perſon who. flls that office, one of the 
commiſſioners of the ſinking fund, and 2 the ne — 
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le is permitted; in common with the attornies· general of de ſeveral 
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pits of the | United” States is eortipoſed” of courts: of diſ- 
wid, courts of circuit; and a ſupreme court; and theſe have excluſive 
juriſdiction of all ſuits that affecv the intereſts of the Union . The courts 
of diſtrict are held iii every ſtate) fourtimes a yeas; by A judge appointed 
_ the . government and reſiding Hor that purpoſe in tho Rate. 
a a LA EL” They 
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They take eee offences againſt. the general laws of 
the Union, committed within the diſtrict, or on the ſea within its juriſ- 
dictiam, when. the penalty does. not excced thirty ſtripes with a whip, or 
the. payment of a hundred dollars ; and of all cauſes belonging to the ad · 
miralty, including ſeizures made in purſuance of the laws of the general 
government relative to imports, commerce, or navigation, when ſuch 
leixures ate made within their juriſdiction. They have alſo cognizance, 
in conjunction with the courts of the particular Nate, and the courts of 
circuit, of cauſes in which ſoreigners complain of wrongs done in viola- 
tion of the law of nations, or in violation of any txcaty of the United 
States ; and of all cauſes to be, determined. by the common law, in which 
the general gorernment is the-pleintafh,, and when the objects in diſpute 
do not exceed che value oi . hundred dollars, The courts of diſtrict 
have alſo exchaſive coguizance of ſuits againſt conſuls: arid vice - conſuls. 
eee SSrif, except aboſo-conmerning 

the admiralty, are ted by ju... 
_ The courts of cirguit are held — judge af the — 
judges of the diſtrict, |, The United States are divided into three circuits; 
the caſtern circuit. compriſing the ſtates on the eaſt, extending to, but 
excluſive of New York.; the midland circuit, compriſing the ſtates of 
New Vork. New Jerſey, Pennfylrania, Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia; and che ſoutbern circuit, comprifing the: ſtates to the: ſouth. of 
Virginia. Courts of circuit are held twice a yehr in each ſtata: they 
have cognizance, in conjunction with the courts of the different ſtates, 
of all civil cauſcs, where. the matter in diiute amounts ta the value of 
five hundred dallars, independent of the -expences of the ſuit, and in 
| which the Union is intereſted, or a foreigner is a party, or the diſpute is 
between citizens of different ſtates; and an cxcluſrye cognizance of all 
criminal mattem committed again ———— of 
appeal from, the judgment aſ che courts, o diſt ct. 
The fapreme court of the Union is compoied, of idee. and 
five judges, which latter have rank among themſclycs, according to the 
n —— noma 
f rus vel or ' which 
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which is the ſeat of the government; it has excluſive juriſdiction over all 
civil cauſes here any one of the ſtates is a party, except where the ad- 
verſe party is à citisen of the ſame ſtate ; and over all ſuits inſtituted 
againſt ſoreign ambaſſadors or envoys, or their domeſtics, conſiſtently 
with the law of nations. Its juriſdiction extends alſo; but not exclu- 
fively, to ſuits in which an ambaſſador or other foreign miniſter is 
plaintiff, or in which conſuls or vice-conſuls are intereſted. It is a ge- 
neral court of appeal from the judgment of the courts of n a 
the different tribunals of the ſeveral ſtates. 


Ali the fderal courts have cen o make rules to regulate po 
ceedings before them, and to adminiſter oathis. 

—— of the-United States, who mult refide ut the frat 
of government, conducts the cauſes of the government in the fupreme 
court; and a counſel appointed by the general government reſides in each 
Kate or diſtrict, to condu@ in the courts of diſtrict ä 
— "pr 1 RPE INE Rr 6 * 

Ibe diſtance of the ſtates of Kentucky and Teneſſee, and pos 
vinee of Maine, from the ſeat of the federal government, making it in- 
convenient to hold courts of circuit in them, their courts of diſtrict are 
authoriſed to exerciſe the juriſdiction belonging to the courts of circuit, 
except in caſes of appeal, which are cartied before the ſupreme federal 


court. The fame authority is given to the courts of — — 
ritories of the north-weſt, which as yet are not formed into a ſtate. 


The juries that ſerve in the federal courts are choſen according to the 
— tis. ranger gunprnc a 3 courts Nr os 
held. 24-4 ths 4 
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| The crimes and offences of which the federal tribunals take cogni- 
zance, are only ſuch as are committed againſt the Union, or committed 
in territories under the immediate juriſdiction of the Union. In the firſt 
claſs are treaſons; rebellions ;' refuſal to pay impoſts enjoined by the 
Union; ſmuggling; frauds committed by officers of the revenue, in 
1 in a word, every offence againſt laws paſſed by the 


congreſs, 
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congreſs. . In the ſecond claſs are—crimes'and offences committed on 
the ſeas, or in forts or arſenals belonging to the Union; and, in caſe of 


dhe feat of government being removed to Federal- city, all crimes and 
_ offences; of what nature ſoever, committed i in that 2 or in a diſtrict 


furronnding it of ten mules ſquare. mal, val oαιτ 
The crime of treaſon, as it is defined by the Po ; wilful mur- 
ders, committed iin ſorts, arſenals, &c. belonging to the Union, or com- 


miitted on board of American veſſels in the open: ſeas; or in the ſeveral 
roads; the treachery of maſters diſpoſing of voſſels or cargoes committed 


to their charge, for their on profit, or delivering ſuoh veſſels to pirates ; 


a conſpiracy of ſailors to prevent the maſterfrom defending himſelf againſt 


pirates; piracies committed by citizuns of the United States, under to- 


reign colours, on the veſſels or cargoes belonging ti the Union; or to ci · 


tizens of the Union; forging of national Jecumties;:debaſing of money by 


officers of the mint, or theſts committed iy them of gold or ſil ver com 


from the mint; theft of money or notes ſtom letters, made by the letter 


carriers of the poſt offices ; and the robbery or opening of the mail oni the 


highways, or the robbery of them in the poſt offices, or opening of — 
by perſons not authoriſed are crimes puniſhed with death; 1:11 
> Robbery, and the: recening of ſtolen goods, are puniſhed — 


wink; winch. is never to exceed thirty nine ſtripes; and: forging of bills of 
lading, ſhip's Books, or reꝑgiſters, or other: ſuch documents, -are' puniſhed 


with the pillory, and impriſonment not to cxceed mort than three years: 

All other erimes and offences againſt the general government, including 
dealings in the flave trade, Which the laws of the Union — 
puniſhed by fines and impriſonment of various degrees, DOT 


Although the criminal juriſprudence of the Union cannot be . 


with cruelty, when compared with that of moſt ſtates of Europe, eſpe- 
_ cially England, one is not the leſs ſurpriſed, to fee, in a code abounding 


with the puniſhments of whipping; the pillory, and death, that fine and 


impriſonment are the only puniſhments ſor the erimes of AP _— 
unn tongues, or ears of a human being ons Nel 


I cannot prevail on myſelf to believe, that the W Aae ere it 


po long, infuſe into its. juriſprudence. the benign temper of the legiſla- 


ture 
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ture of Pennſylvania, whoſe example has been followed by many other of 
the ſtates · Independent of the great moral and political motives which 
recommend that conduct to the federal government, it muſt at length be 
moved by the hard and cruel contraſt of puniſhments inflicted in the 
ſame place, and for the ſame ſpecies of erime, according as the ſentence 
happens to be paſſed by the tribunals of the federal government, or thoſe 
of the reſpective ſtates for the ſentence of a federal court is executed in 
the place where it is paſſed, This contraſt is painful in an uncommon 
degree at Philadelphia; where the Union having no priſon peculiar to 
itſelf, criminals ſentenced by the federal courts to impriſonment are 
confined in the ſame priſon with offenders ſentenced by the courts of 
Pennſylvania, but are not permitted to partake of the benefits of — 
2 and — — of that ny" in its priſons. Nd 


+ CIVIL JURISPRUDENCE. nnn falt r 

The his of the sem in civil matters, like thoſe of the a0 Gita 

are for the moſt part the Engliſh laws, accompanied with all the delays 

and intricacies ariſing from complicated and. difficult forms. It would 
be a great benefit conferred on the American people, to ſimplify the pro- 
ceedings, and even many of the principles of the law; and it is a reform 
ſometimes talked of, but the undertaking is great and diſcouraging. The 
lawyers, educated in the principles of this embarraſſed code, and accuſ- 
tomed to its practices, would reluctantly change them for others; and it 
is to be ſuppoſed the greater part of them are ſo perſuaded of the ſupe- 

rior excellence of the ſyſtem, that they would oppoſe the introduction of 
any other; and it is to be remembered that law-ſuits, although ruinous 
to clients, are the harveſt of lawyers. This claſs of men compoſes much 

more than half of the legiſlature of the Union, as well as of the legiſla · 
tures of the different ſtates; and theſe, I am afraid, are too eee 

ſons to permit us to hope for any ſpeedy reform in the law. ggφñ 

One of the moſt remarkable laws of the Union is that relative. to 
ſlavery ; but it may be conſidered as ſpringing from principles of policy, 
rather than enlightened reaſons of juriſprudence. We have ſeen that the 
h 3 conſtitution 
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conſtitution permitted, till 1808, the importation, in the ſeveral flates, of 


fich perſons as, till that period, the ſeveral ftates ſhould judge it expedient to 


permit to be imported; and by this deſcription the conſtitution meant to 
defignate faves; which temporary countenance given to the ſlave trade 
the conſtitution could not openly acknowledge, without an abſurd con- 
tradition of the liberal principles it had premiſed ; nor could it openly 
prahibit the ſlave trade, without a certainty of the law being oppoſed by 
the ſouthern ſtates. By this vague deſignation the framers of the conſti- 
tution crept out of this embarraſſment; and, however groſs the ſubter- 


fuge may be, we can ſcarcely blame them; ſince, while they preſerved 


the exiſtence of the Union at the difficult. period when the conſtitution 
was framed, they rented «any Gat fridifiunt for-the nxtinftion of that 
deteſtable traffic. 


In 1796, the congreſs paſſed = law, prohibiting Abzerican veſſels to 


curry ſlaves, under the penalty of two thouſand dollars, and confiſcation 


of the ſlaves and veſſels; and this law, although ſometimes eluded, is for 
the greater part rigorouſly enforced, of which I have ſeen many inſtances 
during my ftay in America. It is even difficult and expenſive to elude it; 


| for the Quakers purſue offenders againſt this law with incredible activity 
and inveteracy. The merchants who make the attempt muſt provide 


falſe bills of lading, and make oath that the cargo is the property of 
ſoreign merchants, and employ others to — the ſume _— and * 
this is attended with great expence. 

A law of 1793, prohibits the giving of an . eee 
gaged to ſerve another, ordaining a ſine to be levied upon all offenders 
in this caſe, and declaring, that the perſon who flies from his maſter 
ſhalt be liable to be ſent back to him. In this law the congreſs avoided 
the uſe of the word faves, although it was to provide againſt the flight 
or concealment of ſlaves that it was paſſed, there being little reaſon for 
apprehenſions about domeſtics engaged for a term. The juriſprudence of 
the Union relative to flaves, is confined to theſe two articles. 


* *, þ- - „ 7 * * 
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eee DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


The department of ſtate is alfo that of forcign "LING which indeed 
ſorm its principal buſineſs. The ſecretary of ſtate, who is at the head of 
this department, is thekoenes of the ſeals of the Union. It is his office 
to counterſign the laws, and to promulgate them; he has the cuſtody of 
the papers of the old congreſs, and has other functions; but his princi- 
pal employment is to tranſact affairs with foreign: powers. The expences 
incurred for foreign affairs amounted, tor the four firſt years after the rati- 
fication of the new: conſtitution, to no more than forty thouſand dollars 
annually. Since that period the number of the miniſters and conſuls of 
the Umon in foreign countries being encreaſed, the ordinary annual ex- 
pences for foreign affairs have amounted to ſixty thouſand dollars; and 
the expences attending the execution of the different treaties made by the 
Union during the laſt three years, have occaſioned the granting of extra- 
ardinarics greatly exceeding the amount of ordinary cxpences. The 
treaty with Algiers coſt the Union more than nine hundred thouſand 
dollars. The amount of expences, ordinary and extraordinary, for fo- 
reign affairs, from the year 1790 to this time, is more than two millions 
of dollars. 


I am inclined to 8 that che United States might as * a 
great part of this expence, had their politics been directed with a little 
more wiſdom. Nor would the ſaving of money have been the greateſt 
advantage they would have reaped; it is probable they would have been 
able to ſnun the interior troubles, with which it is too plain they are now 
menaced; to avoid the very delicate and embarraſſing ſituations in which 
they have more than once been plunged, and are now more than ever 
inyolved ; to preſerye the bleſſings of peace for many ycars; to ſecure the 
exiſtence of the Union, which is the ſource of their ſtrength, and which 
cannot be ſhaken but through their connection with foreign countries; 
in a word, to place out of the reach of danger that independence Which 
they won with ſo much glory to themſelves, the right to Which cannot 


be conteſted, but which has no longer any real exiſtence, except in he 
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mouths of their own declaimers. Proud with reaſon of having thrown 
off the oppreſſive yoke of England, the United States were too ready to 
play a part among the nations of Europe; and to involve themſelves in 
the intereſts of foreign powers, from which nature had moſt happily ſe- 
parated them. They involved themſelves in thoſe foreign intereſts the 
moment they ſent miniſters to foreign courts; and received their miniſters. 
in return; from that moment they expoſed themielves to the dangers that 
the weak are placed in relative to the ſtrong, among nations as well as 
individuals; they reduced themſelves to the neceſſity of practiſing dupli- 
city, an indiſpenſable condition, when: he who is weak allies handelt to 
him who is ſtrong; and the more indiſpenſable in politics, inaſmuch as 
juſtice has been hitherto contemned in that art, the will of the more 
powerful being the only law. In receiving foreign miniſters, they gave 
riſe to intrigues, the more dangerous, becauſe their maſters believed it to 
be their intereſt to diſturb their tranquillity, and check their growing pro- 
ſperity. In a ſtate where political concerns are as yet little complicated, 
the reſidence of foreign miniſters is more miſchievous than in others, 
even when they have received no inſtructions from their courts to culti- 
vate intrigues, which is a caſe difficult to imagine. They are ready 
enough to render themſelves of importance, and to give confequence to 
their employments ; if they fucceed in ſome underhand practice, if they 
corrupt a fecretary of ſtate, or ſome member of the government, if they 
pave the way for the influence and intereſts of their courts, or ſeem to 
do ſo, they are fure to win the favour of their maſters, for courts will 
intrigue every where, and will have a party wherever they can; and 
thus they paſs for men of talents and induſtry; and while they fow the 
feeds of diſcord in the:countrics where they reſide, they create a title to 
rewards, and gain a ſtep toward preferment. And theſe truths are the 
more alarming, in proportion as the cabinet that ſends the ambaſſador is 
ſtrong, and has an intereſt in leſſening the power of the ſtate where he 
reſides, and in proportion as that contains in it circumſtances dangerous 
to its unanimity; in a word, as it 'contams more or leis of thoſe circum- 
ſtances whoſe combination forms the exiſtence of the United States. 
8 £2) The 
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The ambaſſadors of leſs powerful ftates act on the ſame principles; 
and the application of them ſolcly is different. They flatter the opinions 
f their cabinets, and lull them with ftatements in which truth is not 
ſtrictly conſulted ; and thus they cultivate, in their reſpective govern- 
ments, opinions and deſigns miſchievous to their ſubjects. If it happens 
that they belong to a party at home, their diſpatches take the colour of 
the party. It is a univerſal paſſion to be of importance in the world, but 
the agents of governments are the moſt infected by it. They fill their 
diſpatches with hearſays, converſations, ſuſpicions uttered of ſome, de- 
nunciations againſt others, and reports ſpringing from their prejudices 
only, from which they draw concluſions that fill the minds of their em- 
ployers with perplexitics, confirm them in their prejudices, and engage 
them in haſty and impolitic meaſures. 

When a miniſter is charged with a negociation, the danger is ſtill more 
imminent. With whatever prudence and foreſight his cabinet may draw 
up his iuſtructions, ſtill they muſt include dome tatitude. The ambaſſa- 
dor's probity, his judgment, and his inſormation, can be the only guaran- 
toes of his conforming himſelf to his inſtructions. He may even involun- 
tarily exaggerate, in his correſpondence, the obſtacles he has to encounter; 
he may miſcalculate the overtures that are made to him, on the part of 
the ſtate with whom he treats; if he is to be corrupted, the mimiſters 
with whom he has to deal will not fail to give him his price, and he will 
conſent to a treaty which ſacrifices ſome. of the articles of his inſtruc- 
tions, or includes articles not to be found in them. In a word, he will 
agree to ſomething contrary to the intentions of his court. How many 
more topics of the ſame kind might theſe: obſervations include ?—lt is 
true the ratification of ſuch a treaty is not inevitable; but the govern- 
ment of a ſtate, already weak, is not in the ſame condition to refuſe the 
ratification of a treaty, ſigned by its ambaſſador, that a powerful ſtate is; 
and the danger that may be incurred by the refuſal gives great opportu- 
nity of intrigue for the ratification of ſuch a treatʒ. 

A weak ſtate, which ſends and receives ambaſſadors, and would mingle 

in the concerns of powerful ſtates, can ſcarcely avoid being drawn into 
| | 322 a party; 
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a party; its ambition and vanity will often hurry it on in a direction 
contrary to its uſual policy; and it never belongs to ſuch a ſtate to take a 
part in the differences of other governments, by which it only hazards its 
-own proſperity; and ſometimes endangers its exiſtence. 

Had the United States, after the glorious war they had maintained far 
their independence, opened their ports to all nations with equal advan- 
tages, and permitted their merchants to trade wherever their intereſt led 
them, and had been wiſe enough to abſtain from all other foreign rela- 
tions, they would have approached nearer than at preſent to the object 
they deſtre, of being a powerful government. In the midſt of internal 
tranquillity, they might have filled their arſenals, fortiſied their harbours, 
collected timber for the building ſhips of war, which they need not have 
ſent from their ports till they were ſtrong enough to protect the American 
flag; they might have eſcaped from their preſent ſituation, in which 
they are torn by domeſtic diſſentions, ſwayed by foreign influence, and, 
in truth, leſs independent than they were on the 4th of July, 1776— 
- which fituation is the entire reſult of the politics of the government, for 
their population is doubled, their wealth increaſed, and their people in- 
duſtrious, enterpriſing, ſagacious, and honeſt. 

My opimon will, no doubt, find many opponents, and more elpecially 
in America; but if it be well examined, I believe it will find alſo many 
partizans. As to myſelf, I am ſo penetrated with the conviction of its 
ſolidity, ſince my reſidence here has given me ſome knowledge of the 
affairs of the country, that I do not heſitate to pronounce—that the in- 
dependence of the ſtates, and the tranquillity and happineſs of the peo- 
ple (a people ſo worthy of repoſe, and ſo admirably placed by nature to 
poſſeſs a durable repoſe), will never be enſured till the day in which the 
government deſtroys all political ties with Europe. By that policy, it is 
not perhaps yet too late to ſecure the proſperity of America, although 
infinite miſchiefs have been occaſioned by the foreign connections the 
government has cultivated during the laſt-fourteen years. 

In exprefling my opinion on the dangers incurred by feeble ſtates in 
their connections with povecrful.« ones, it is America, and America in her 
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preſent ſituation, that I have had in view. If ſmall ſtates, ſuch as Ge- 
noa or Geneva, ſend ambaſſadors to powerful nations, it is to ſolicit pro- 
tection, and to acquire ſubſidies; they are deſtined to be inferior; they 
can never be a grain in the political balance; they may, therefore, with- 
out danger to themſelves, indulge in diplomatic vanity. Does it belong 
to the United States, invited by, nature and a concurrence of circum- 
ſtances to become a powerful nation, but which can never ſtand in that 
rank except through the medium of a long continued peace, to endanger 
that important event by a narrow policy? Can they ever doubt, that 
they are objects of the hatred of their former maſters ?- A paſſion that 4 
is not leſs real for being enveloped in the forms of amity. Do they | 
doubt, that the high deſtiny to which nature and the period of their : 
birth called them, is an object of the jealouſy of the political foreſight of 
Europe? Have they not to fear their being the aliment of rivalry among | 
the European powers, in the midſt of Whole conteſts they cannot remain 
. neuter without entire paſſiveneſs? But, as if they had no knowledge of 
. theſe truths, they have, without, neceſſity, and even wilfully, ſtaked all 

their advantages, and engendered, maladies which already have tainted 

the ſtate and threaten to ſpread; to its vitals, to gratify the vanity af 
making a figure, while yet in infancy, on the political theatre, with the 

old and powerſul ſtates of Europe! It is with nations as with indivi- 

duals, the premature uſe of the genial powers is ſucceeded by a liſe of 
debility and early decrepitude, 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES; THEIR HISTORY, AND PRESENT 
SITUATION; TAXES; REVENUES, &c. 


The new conſtitution. had been contemplated, and was-framed-to give 
the federal, government a degree of power, the want of; which Was daily 
experienced by the former congreſs. Its weakneſs was chiefly felt in the 
levying of taxes, and the contributions of the. ſeyeral ſtates toward the 

expences of the Union. The demands of the war, too greatly diſpropor- 
tioned to the reſources of the United States, had not been. completely ſa- 
| tisfied. 
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tisſied by the loans which France and their other allies furniſhed with a 
generolity that now ſeems utterly forgotten. The congreſs, convinced as 
it was of the evils of a paper currency which had no exiſting funds for 
its foundation, was nevertheleſs forced into a prodigious ermflion of that 
currency, having no guarantee but the ſaith of a public deſtitute of all 
means of repayment. The paper iſſued by the fexeral fates was in ſimilar 


abundance; and throughout it was depreciated almeſt to nothing. This 
debt was to be univerſally provided for; funds were to be found for the 


expences of the general government; the neceſlity for the creating a 
yſtem of finance was apparent; and the old congrets, feeling the im- 
portance of all theſe duties, by a direct declaration in 1783, pledged the 
honour of the United States for the payment of all the public credrtors. 
The new congreſs, at the cloſe of its firſt ſeſſion, in September 1789, or- 
dered the ſecretary of the treaſury of the Union to lay before the legifla- 


ture, at the commencement of the enſuing ſeſſion, a plan for the reſtor- 
ing of public credit. Mr. Ha MILTON, at that time the ſecretary of the 


treatury, acquitted himſelf of this duty, in January 1700; and the con- 
greſs, adopting the plan laid before them, paſſed a law, on the 4th of 


Auguſt in the fame year, whoſe object was the payment of the national 


debt. This law funded the debt due to foreign nations, as well as to the 


creditors at home; adding to the debt, not only a long arrear of intereſt, 
but intereſt upon intereſt. The debt due to foreign nations amounted to 


eleven millions nine hundred and eight thouſand one hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars; and the domeſtic debt to forty millions nine hundred and 
five thouſand four hundred and cighty-five dollars; making together 
fifty-two millions eight hundred and thirtcen thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſeventy- three dollars. The preſident of the United States was authorized 
to borrow twelve millions of dollars, on the beſt terms he could obtain, 
to pay the foreign debt. As to the loan to extinguiſh the domeſtic debt, 


the arrears of intereſt, and certificates of intereſt due, a paper then in cir- 


culation, were received as part of it, and funded at an intereſt of three 
per cent. The capital of the debt, compriſing the paper money then 


in circulation, was funded at an intereſt of ſix per cent; with a pro- 


viſion 
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viſion that a third of the debt thus funded ſhould not receive intereſt till 
the expiration of ten years, that is to ſay, till the year 1800, and this part 
of the debt was for that reaſon funded under the name of the deferred 
ſlack ; while two other funds were created, one of three per cent, and one 
of ſix per cent, to fulfil engagements of the ſtate. The deferred flock was to 
be redeemed by the treafury, in the proportion of eight per cent per an- 
num, which proviſion was regarded as a kind of compenſation for the 
ſuſpenſion during ten years of the. payment of the intereſt, The different 
funds were redeemable alſo by the congreſs by annuities for twenty-three 
years, at eight per cent per annum, but which could not in that cafe be 
afterwards redeemed by any other fund. The fame law contained pro- 
viſions to make the Union reſponſible for the debts of the different ftates. 
It authorized a loan of twenty-one millions five hundred thouſand dol- 
lars; and permitted to be received, as ſubſcriptions to the loan, certi- 
ficates of debts of the ſeveral ſtates for military ſervice, or furniſhing of 
proviſions during the war, limiting the ſums which each ſtate might 
ſubſcribe in this manner. A third of the debts thus Funded bore an in- 
tereſt, of three per cent; and the remaining two-thirds an intereſt of fix 
per cent, but one-half of the ſix per cents was not to receive intereſt till af- 
ter the year 1800. The ſubſcriptions to this loan were to be made within a 
certain time; but the period was afterwards extended. The fame law ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to reſide in each ſtate, to verify the titles of claim- 
ants, to give certificates, pay the intereſt; in a word, to tranſact all buſi- 
nets relative to this loan under the authority of the ſecretary of the trea- 
fury. The. holders of certificates of debts due from any of the ſtates, who. 
were unwilling to ſubſcribe to the loan, received an intereſt of three per 
cent on that paper. 

The plan of transferring the reſponſibility for the debts of the feveral 
ſtates to the congreſs was not adopted without long debates. No op- 
poſition was made to the funding of the foreign debt, nor even that of 
the domeſtic debt, but what ſhould be admitted into the latter, and the 
manner of redeeming it, occaſioned great diſputes. Thoſe who oppoſed: 
the funding of the debts of the ſeveral ſtates argued, that the claims were 


almoſt. 
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almoſt obſolete ; that neither the intereſt, ' nor any part of the principal. 
had been paid; that they had fallen to an eighth of their original value; 
and that in all probability they would continue to fall till they ſhould be 
extinct. A large portion of theſe debts had been incurred for neceſſaries 
for the troops during the war, at a nominal price greatly above the value 
of the articles, owing to the ſcarcity of money in the hands of the con- 
greſs, and the uncertainty of its future power of payment; and another 
conſiderable portion accrued from paper given to the military for pay. 
The perſons who originally held both theſe ſpecies of paper had ſold 
them at a very low rate, ſome being compelled to do ſo by their own ne- 
eeſſities, and others having loſt all confidence in the paper. The preſent 
| holders were ſpeculators, Who had acquired them for little or nothing 
from thoſe who, by their real ſervices, were perſons truly entitled to the 
amount of the debts. The oppoſers of the plan therefore argued, that 
the diſcharge of thoſe debts in the hands of the preſent holders of that 
property, would be an injuſtice to the contractors and ſoldiers, to whom 
they were in fact due; an inſult to the diſtreſs that compelled them to 
transfer their claims for very inferior compenſations, and an open protec- 
tion given to public rapacity and jobbing, whoſe ill effects were uni- 
formly acknowledged. © * | 
The propoſition of the opponents of the ſecretary's plan was, that 
debts verified by the certificates of congreſs ſhould be paid at their origi- 
nal nominal value; but that the holders of ſuch certificates ſhould re- 
ceive no more than a portion equivalent to the higheſt price they had 
borne in the market from the time of their purchaſe of them till the 
acceptance of the preſent conſtitution, and that the ſurplus ſhould be 
paid to the original creditors of the ſtate. 
The partizans of the ſecretary's plan appealed to the declarations of the 
old congreſs in the creation of the titles to this ſpecies. of debt. They 
had been given for claims of the original poſſeſſors, or perſons whom they 
had repreſented ;'the preſent holders had incurred the hazard of a till 
greater fall in the value of theſe certificates, and even of their annihila- 
tion, a danger to which the original poſſeſſors had preferred a loſs by the 
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ſale of them; the market was open, and the certificates ſold on the prin- 
<iple of other poſſeſſions, and the right of the preſent holders was not 
to be infringed without a public injuſtice. To theſe reaſonings it was 
added, that the difficulties and delays that would attend the plan of the 
other party would render it impracticable. 

The two opinions were ſupported with a great deal of moderation; 
but with pertinacity and plauſibility on both ſides. Thoſe who con- 
tended for limiting the payment of the preſent holders of the certificates 
to the higheſt price they had borne in their poſſeſſion, and to pay the ſur- 
plus to the original poſſeſſors, argued with moſt equity; for it was known 
that the greateſt bulk of the original poſſeſſors, moſt of whom were ſol- 
diers, had been driven to fell their certificates, either by extreme diſtreſs, 
or by the artifices of jobbers to excite alarms for the validity of thoſe 
debts; and that the preſent poſſeſſors were ſpeculators, well informed of 
the intentions of leading men, and the real ſtate of things, and who diſ- 
burſed only inconſiderable ſums for thoſe certificates, the loſs of the whole 
of which vould little affect their fortunes; and that the greater part of 
theſe were foreigners, who had entered into theſe ſpeculations for the 
purpoſes of plunder. The partizans of the plan that was adopted had 
reaſons of finance on their fide, forming a morality by no means equit- 
able, but politic, and abſolutely neceſſary to the reſtoration of credit, on 
which object the congreſs was immediately employed. And it is to be 
obſerved, that the confidence of the holders of certificates in the govern- 
ment ſor ſome liberal ſunding of the debt was ſuch, that this paper had 
riſen four hundred per cent, ſince the adoption of the new conſtitution. 

The reſolution to which the congreſs came on the ſubject ſuddenly 
created immenſe fortunes. Speculators bought up the paper from one 
end of the United States to the other. At New York, where the congreſs 
then held its fittings, its price roſe and fell daily, as the ſpeakers on one 
ſide or the other ſeemed to gain the advantage. Many members of both 
houſes entered into this traffic. Mr. Hamilton, the author of the plan 
adopted by congreſs, was umverſally acquitted of this diſhonourable con- 
duct, and univerſally received the tribute due to his integrity. 
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The plan of the ſecretary of the treaſury for the adoption of the debts 
of the ſeveral ſtates by the Union, was not finally accepted without ſome 
modifications, nor till after it had been once rejected. The partizans 
of this plan argued, that the debts contracted by the ſeveral ſtates for 


their particular defence, was, notwithſtanding; for the common cauſe, 


and was in reality the debt of the Union that the ſeveral ſtates would 
encounter greater difficulties in raiſing taxes to diſcharge their debts than 
the Union, the levying of various taxes being prohibited them by the 
conſtitution ; that ſuch taxes as they could'levyy Would only have a par- 
tial and inadequate effect, and in one ſtate might be in prejudice to the 


means employed by other ſtates for the ſame purpoſe, while the Union 
might. employ. uniform means throughout he whole: ftates, without 


claſhing of intereſts, and with a ſaving to the particular ſtates, and wrt} 
more perfect ſecurity to the public creditors, who would all by that 


means be placed on an equal footing ; that the offices eſtabliſhed by the 
Union in the ſeveral ſtates for the liquidation of the debt of the congreſs, 


might be charged with the liquidations of theſe debts, arid:a great faving 


made in that heavy but neceſſary expence ; and, laſtly, that this plan 
would tend to conſolidate the force of the federal government, by ally- 
ing the creditors of the ſeveral ſtates to the interaſts of the Union 
Their opponents maintained, that theſe debts were neither known in 
their amount; nor their ſeveral kinds: that, previous to amy diſcuſſibn on 
the utility of the plan, the nature and value of theſe debts:ſhould be aſ- 
certained, and thoſe contracted for the defence of the ſeveral fates diſtin · 
guiſhed from ſuch as were occaſioned by a neglect of levying the taxes, 
and a report made by the commiſſioners appointed for the purpoſe of 
ftriking the balances of the ſums reſpectively due from the Uniorbte:the | 
ſeveral ſtates, and from the ſtates to the Union; that from theſe balarices 
would reſult the real debts of the ſeveral ſtates, which the Union might 
afterward, if it were found adviſeable, conſolidate with iti ov, debts} 
which meaſure would otherwiſe be raſh, and without any[knowtcdge of 
its extent and its operation; and that to augment: the debt of the Union, 
by adding to it thoſe of the ſeveral ſtates, would depreſs. the national. cre- 
dit, 
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dit, augment the paper in circulation, and cheriſh that ſpirit of public 
gambling, whoſe evil conſequences were already perceived and whoſe 
dangers were daily mcreaſing. 

The partizans of the plan replied, that the national credit could never 

be firmly eftabhſhed without the conſolidation of all the debts of the 
country ; that all delay in the effecting ſuch conſolidation would inter- 
cept the benefits expected from the conſolidation of the proper debts of 
the congreſs, in the diminution of the intereſt of money, and the raiſing 
the value of tlie funds; and that returns of the balances between the 
feveral ftates and the Union might be made with the ſame promptneſs 
and preciſion after ſuch conſolidation as before. 
'- The'/redfonings of this party, as I have ſaid, prevailed. The debts of 
the ſeveral ſtates were calculated at twenty-five millions of dollars, and 
a loan of twenty-one millions five hundred thouſand dollars was autho- 
riſed by the congreſs. | 

It 1s-to-be-obferved, that this financial operation was not effected with- 
out a ſecret agreement among the deputies of certain ſtates, relative to 
the intereſts of their conſtituents. The eaſtern ſtates, compriſing New 
York, were the principal debtors. Maſſachuſetts alone owed fix millions 
of dollars. In 1787, an inſurrection took place in that ſtate, of which 
the levying of taxcs was the cauſe, or at leaſt the pretext ; and that ſtate 
was not willing again to hazard its tranquillity by the levying new 
taxes, which muſt take place if it had its own debt to diſcharge, Maſſa- 
chuſetts was therefore particularly intereſted in the adoption of the plan. 
The ſouthern ſtates, on the contrary, were all, with the exception of 
South Carolina, creditors of the Union; but it was a favourite project 
with them, to draw the ſeat of the federal government nearer to them; 
and Virginia was more cager in its proſecution than the reſt, becauſe the 
place deſigned for the future ſeat of the government was on its tcrritories, 
and Virginia was the principal public creditor. On the other hand, the 
eaſtern ſtates had an intereſt in preſerving the ſeat of the government at 
New Vork; but this was not ſufficient to weigh with the intereſt they 
bad: in the conſolidation of the debts of the ſtate. Their deputies, there- 
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fore, made a compromiſe with thoſe of the ſouthern ſtates, agreeing to 
vote for the ſeat of the federal government being placed on the Potow- 
mack, on condition of the others voting for the conſolidation of the 
debts. The ſtate of Pennſylvania, although among the debtors, was not 
embarraſſed with its debt, having ſufficient means of its extinction; but 
a promiſe was made to its deputies, that the provincial ſeat of the go- 
vernment ſhould be at Philadelphia for ten years, and they were not 
without hopes of preſerving it for a longer term, and therefore acceded 
to the ſecret treaty. Thus' the plan of conſolidation paſſed. 

It was provided, at the ſame time, that the ſums that appeared to be 
owing by the ſeveral ſtates ſhould be taken as ſuch by the Union, without 
previous examination, and ſhould be placed to the credit of ſuch ſtates in 
their accounts with the Union ; and that the balance which ſhould ap- 
pear, by the final accounts of the commiſſioners, due to any of the ſtates, 
ſhould be funded in their favour by the Union, which was to remain 
creditor of fuch ftates as by the final account appeared to be debtors. 

The return of the commiſſioners, as we hade already ſeen, makes the 
balances due to certain ſtates, namely, New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, 
Rhode-Ifland, Connecticut, New Jerſey, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
amount to three millions five hundred and feventeen thouſand. five hun- 
dred and eighty-four dollars; and thoſe due from the other ſtates, namely, 
New York, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Ca- 
rolina, to the ſame ſum. | 

Mr. GALLATIN, in a work of great reputation on the finances of the 
United States, which he publiſhed in 1796, ſpeaks in the following man- 
ner of this meaſure. © The ſtates, whoſe debts amounted: to the greateft 
ſums, were, by the operation of this plan, found to be the moſt conſider- 
able creditors of the Union. And experience has ſhewn, that this great 
addition of debt with which the Union has charged itſelf, far from giving 
ſtrength to the federal government, has occaſioned more diſcontents than 
any other meaſure; not only by the impoſition of new taxes to pay the 
debts, but ſtill more by an apprehenſion, that perſons in power will ſeek 
rather to augment and perpetuate the debt of the Union than to extin- 
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guiſh or diminiſh it; and from a general belicf, that the ſpeculations and 
intereſts of individuals had more influence in the adoption of the plan 
than any other conſideration. And although it may ſeem indifferent, 
whether the ſums neceſſary to diſcharge theſe debts be levied on the 
people by the federal government or by the ſeveral ſtates, yet the diffi- 
culty the federal government finds in augmenting its revenues by the ex- 
ciſe, licenſes, &c.—the rapid progreſs which individual ſtates have made 
for the extinction of their reſpective debts, and the ſituation of the ſtates 
whoſe debts were not adopted by the Union, becauſe they were on the 
final account its debtors, are ſufficient proofs, that a great part of the ad- : 
ditional debt which now reſts on the Union would at this day have been 
extinguiſhed by the refources of the ſeveral ſtates, if it had not been 
conſolidated with that of the Union.” h 

This writer adds“ That, had the conſolidation of the debts of the 
ſeveral ſtates with thoſe of the Union been poſtponed till the final ſettle- 
ment of accounts by the commiſſioners, the debt of the federal govern- 
ment would have amounted to no more than eleven millions fix hun- 
dred and nine thouſand two hundred and fifty-mne dollars, inſtead of 
twenty-two millions four hundred and ninety-two thouſand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars, which were acknowledged and funded by 
the Union; and that therefore the congreſs, by its precipitation, created 
an unneceſſary debt of ten millions eight hundred and eighty-three 
thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-fix dollars.” 

The law that conſolidates theſe different ſpecies of debts, pledges the | 
public faith for the eſtabliſhment of funds for the payment of intereſts t 
granted on loans; and it ſets apart lands belonging to the Union, in the 
territories of the weſt, to be fold, to create a ſinking fund for the ex- 
tinction of the national debt. 

A ſum of a hundred and ninety- eight thouſand dollars was due to fo- 
reign officers, who ſerved in the American army during the war; and it 
was deſtined to be paid out of the loans made in Europe, and has been 
faithfully diſcharged as far as claims have been made, which have amount | 
ed. to a hundred and twenty-three thouſand dollars. ö 
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Since the year 1790, the congreſs has erected an office for the reduc- 
tion of the. national debt, compoſed of the preſident of the ſenate, the 
chict-juſtice, the ſecretary of ſtate, the ſecretary of the treaſury, and the 
attornęy- general of the Union. It authoriſed tour different loans tor the 
reduction of the dcbt, by. the redemption of ſeveral funds ; and, in 1796, 
authonſed the commiſſioners of the ſinking fund further to borrow five 


millions of dollars, to pay certain ſums and their intereſts, which the go- 


yerument were engaged to diſcharge that year. The bank of the United 
States was authoriſed, by the ſame law, to furniſh this loan, or ſubſcribe 
to it in part. The funds already in exiſtence were received as ſubſcrip- 
tions to the loan; the commiſſioners had a power to ſell at their diſcre- 
tion, the ſeveral ſorts of funds (three per cents, ſix per cents, or deferred 
flock) which they had in their hands, to, diſcharge the whole, or part of 
the fums and intereſts that the loan was meant to extinguiſh, provided 
that they did not ſell more than one halt of ſuch funds at a price below 
par; they were alſo authoriſed to ſell the ſhares of the bank which be- 
longed, to the Union. The new debt thus created by this loan, the re- 
ecipts for which bore an intereſt of ſix per cent, was not to be redeemed 
tall t the commencement of the year 1819. 


The congreſs had incorporated the bank of the United States ; and 


| that bank had afterwards advanced to the Union two millions of dollars, 


to which amount the Union had ſubſcribed in the formation of its ca- 


pital, and theſe two millions were to be repaid in ten years, by equal pay- 


ments. The congreſs afterwards authoriſed that bank to advance the 
Union three millions more; and again, five millions, in 1796, as I have 
before obſerved ; and declared the revenues of the ſtate to be ſubject to 
the payment of the intereſt of theſe loans, in the ſame manner as to the 
other expences of the government ; and deſtined all ſurplus of the re- 
venues to be a fund for the repayment of ſuch loans. 

The debt of the United States, in 1790, amounted to ſeventy-two 
millions fix hundred and thirteen thouſand two hundred and fifty-four 


dollars; and in 1790, to ſeventy-eight millions fix hundred and ninety- 
| ſeven thouſand four hundred and ten dollars. 


It has therefore increaſed 
$21 | by 


| 
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by the ſum of fix millions eighty - four thouſand one hundred and fiſty- ſix 
dollars, although the office for the reduction of the national debt had ex- 
tinguiſhed two millions three hundred and ſeven thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſixty- one dollars, and although the United States have in that period 
enjoyed a profound peace, and have been favoured with circumſtances 
which uſually enable a ſtate to reſtore order in its finances. 

A greater economy in the public expenditure, the ſale of immenſe 
quantities of lands belonging to the Union in the territories of the weſt 
which 1s practicable, and a prudent increaſe of impoſts, are means that a 
wiſe adminiſtration would employ with effect to the ſpeedy extinction 
of the national debt if war or ſome great internal convulſion did not 
arreſt their progreſs. The national debt, according to engagements 
made with the public creditors, and plans preſented to the congreſs and. 
adopted by it, is to be entirely extinguiſhed in 1823. 

The office for the reduction of the public debt had, in its creation, 
like all ſuch meaſures, the object of raiſing the public credit, by a proſ- 
pect of the extinction of the debt. It as deſigned to be ſtrengthened 
by the eftabliſhment of the bank of the United States, which made part 
of the general ſyſtem of finance propoſed by the ſecretary of the treaſury. 
This bank was incorporated in 1791, with a capital of ten millions of 
dollars, two millions of which were ſubſcribed by the United States, 
who were not, however, compelled to make good the ſubſcription at the 
period impoſed on the other ſubſcribers. The remaining eight millions 


were furniſhed by the ſubſcription of individuals; one-fourth part of 


which was payable in ſpecie, and the other in certificates of debt.. The 
commiſſioners for the reduction of the national debt employed a million 
of dollars in the extinction of this paper. Thus certificates of debt 
amounting to ſeven millions of dollars diſappeared in the firſt year. The 
price of the remainder was naturally increaſed ; but the artifices of ſpe- 
eulators carried them to a price which they could not long maintain. 


The following are the principal articles in the conſtitution of the bank 


of the United States. 
1ſt 
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1ſt. The incorporation of the ſubſcribers, with certain privileges, till 
the year 1811. | 
2d. The power of extending their capital to ten millions of dollars. 
3d. The power of holding poſſeſſions to the amount of fifteen millions 
of dollars, in perſonal or real eſtates, including their original capital. 
> 4th. Of eſtabliſhing, within the United A ſuch aſſiſtant banks as 
the directors ſhall judge expedient. | 
sth. The formation of an adminiſtration for the bank, conſiſting of a 
preſident, twenty-five directors, and a caſhier. 
6th. A prohibition to carry on any buſineſs but that properly belong- 
ing to the-bank, to purchaſe any part of the national debt, to take more = 
than ſix per cent for their loans and diſcounts—but with the privilege of 
ſelling the original ſhares of the bank. | 
7th. A prohibition to contract, by loans, diſcounts, or the emiſſion of 
paper, a debt more than double the ſum exiſting in the coffers of the 
bank. 
8th. A prohibition to lend, without an expreſs law of the United 
States, more than a hundred thouſand dollars to the federal government, 
or more than fifty thouſand to ny one of the ſtates, or to any foreign 
prince or power. 
gth. An obligation to ey * the ſecretary of the treaſury a ſtate- 
ment of the actual ſituation of the bank, whenever he ſhould demand 
ſuch ſtatement, with a power given to that officer to check ſuch ac- 
counts with the books of the bank. 
- 10th. A proviſion to make the notes of the bank legal payment, in all 
the offices of the United States. | 
11th. The pledge of the public faith, to eſtabliſh no other bank i in the 
United States, during the term of the charter granted to this bank. 
Without entering into an examination of the nature of the ſecurity of 
ſhares in a bank, whoſe original capital ſhould be formed like that of the 
bank of the United States, and which, placed immediately under the in- 


fluence of government, might, in times of neceſſity, be compelled, by a 
law 
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law of congreſs, to furniſh the loans that circumſtances rendered ne- 
ecflary, I ſhall only obſerve the danger to which it expoſes the finances 
of the Union, by the facility of the government to obtain large loans by 
a la ot congreſs, and by the power veſted in the bank of lending a hun- 
dred thoufand dollars to the government, even without any new ſanction 
of the congreſs, The preſent ſtate of the national debt is attributed to 
this eircumſtance; without which, it is probable, the loans would not 
have been ſo multiplied, and a greater economy would have been prac- 
tiſed in the expenditure of the government. The congreſs, perceiving 
the public expenditure exceed the public revenues, would have endea- 
voured to balance them by taxes which they only poſtponed, and which 
at preſent they are obliged to levy in a degree that would not have been 
neceſſary had they been earlier convinced of the evils of loans—taxes 
which, however heavy, cannot even at preſent ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of new loans for the redemption of former ones provided to be redeemed 
at fixed periods; as, for example, thoſe of the bank, and thoſe for which 
the government was obliged to grant an enormous intereſt. 

It is not certainly without great heſitation that I hazard my opinion 
in matters of finance, reſpecting which my information is by no means 
extenſive: and the more fo, as that opinion is in oppoſition to many per- 
ſons who are eſteemed able financiers. I ſhall at preſent confine myſelf 
to the obſerving, that, although I am perſuaded of the real and important 
utility of banks, when their affairs are adminiſtered with prudence and 
equity, in aiding the efforts of commerce, mduſtry, and agriculture, and 
adding by the credit to the wealth of a ſtate, and conſequently to its 
cauſes of profperity ; and although I even acknowledge that theſe ad- 
vantages have been derived from banks by the United States, yet the miſ- 
chiefs of the ſyſtem on which banks are conducted appear to me greatly 
to excced their benefits. The facility with which abuſes creep into theſe 
eſtabliſhments is ſo great, and theſe abuſes are ſo powerfully protected 
and encouraged, both by the neceſſities of governments and the rapacity 
of individuals, that it is almoſt impoſſible for the moſt upright of the 
perſons concerned in their management to exclude fuch abuſes. Their 


VorL. II. 4B evils 
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evils are the greater in a country where banks are numerous, ſpecie ſcarce, 
and the deſire of accumulation the common deſire of the inhabitants. 
Inſtead of creating a currency double the amount of their real capital, 
banks create one ten times, and even twenty times greater; and the illu- 
ſion which ſucceeds the firſt moments of commercial proſperity, that in 
a time of peace ſprings from the facility of extending individual capitals, 
is nothing more than a means of augmenting and precipitating the real 
calamities which muſt follow. The ruin of individuals, and even that 
of ſtates, muſt ſooner or later be the conſequence; inaſmuch as eco- 


nomy, and ſedate views of the nature of enterpriſes, are no longer things 


that can be attended to. The preſent ſyſtem of banking is upheld by an 
opinion, that a ſtate, far from being impoveriſhed by its debts, has in 
that medium a new cauſe of proſperity, reſulting from a new activity 
given to circulation, and an opportunity given to individuals to turn to 
profit the gradual ſavings of the ſmalleſt revenues. This theory is no 
better, I think, than an abuſe of ingenuity, employed in the aid of a deſ- 
perate ſtate of finance. It tends to augment, without bounds, that maſs 
of debt ſo. ſingularly metamorphoſed, in the eyes of the vulgar, to the 
neceſſary aliment of public credit and proſperity. The moft ordinary un- 
derſtanding is ſufficient to diſcover, that there muſt at leaſt be a point 
beyond which the debts of a ſtate ought not to extend; and, where is 
the government who will thus confine itſelf when it can, almoſt ſecretly, 
and altogether without the murmurs of the people, increaſe the means 
of its expenditure ? Where 1s the government that, intoxicated with this 
ſyſtem of indefinitely increaſing its debt, is not daily haſtening the nation 
it directs to inevitable ruin? The period of reckoning mult at laſt arrive, 
when the people will not and cannot pay taxes which arc neither em- 


ployed in the defence nor any other ſervice of the nation, but are raiſed 


merely to pay intercſts of loans, which economy in the finances would 
have rendered unneceſſary; and when things have attained this criſis, the 
epoch 1s arrived which 1s the moſt dangerous to the tranquillity of the 
nation, the ſtability of its government, and the happineſs of individuals. 
The bank of the United States, being by its charter empowered to 


eſtabliſh, 
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eſtabliſh aſſiſtant banks in ſach parts of the United States as it ſhould 
deem expedient, has already eſtabliſhed four—one at New York, one at 
Boſton, one at Baltimore, and one at Charleſton ; but the capitals of theſe 
banks, known in America by the name of branch-banks, are not exclu- 
ſive of its capital of ten millions of dollars. The following is a ſtate- 


ment of the affairs of the bank of the United States, on the 3ſt Decem- 
ber 1796. 


Debtor. Creditor. 
Dollars. | Dollars. 
Capital — - 10,000,000 In the fix per cents 3,524,331} 
Dutch loan — 750,000 Diſcounted bills 2,080,041 
Sums belonging to the Due from the govern- 
government of the ment of the United 
\ United States“? 431,242 States = __ 4,000,000 
Sums belonging to in- Specie — 521,415 
dividuals - 873,238 
Bank notes in circula- 
tion - - 795,901 
Poſt notes + - 607, 600 


Balance of 1796 = 232,873 
Intereſt on loans made 


to the government 210,677 
Profits reſerved in hand, 

after payment of the 

dividends - 132,848 


The capitals of the ſeveral branch-banks, furniſhed by the bank of the 


United States, are as follow : 
New York - 1,200,000 dollars. Baltimore - 400,000 dollars. 
Boſton = 700,000 Charleſton $500,000 

The particular accounts of the branch-banks make part of the gene- 
ral account of the bank of the United States. This bank erected a new 
building in 1797, in which it has tranſacted buſineſs ſince the 1ſt of 


* Government keeps its caſh in the bank of the United States, 
+ Bills drawn on the branch-barnks. 
4B2 July 
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July of the ſame year : the ground on which it ſtands coſt fourteen thou- 


ſand dollars; and the coſt of the building will exceed a hundred thou- 


ſand. - The dividends of this bank are eight per cent; and its ſhares 
bear a premium from: fifteen to eighteen per cent. The following is a 


ſtatement of the preſent price of the public tunds. 


Three per cents - 50 
Six per cents - 82 
Deferred ſtock _ - 65 


The public engagements are diſcharged in the United States with the 
greateſt punctuality ; and the loan granted by France was repaid before 
the period of its being duc, at the deſire of the French government. 

The preſent revenues of the United States conſiſt of the following ar- 
ticles :—1{t, Duties on tonnage, and on the importation of foreign ar- 
ticles. 2d. Duties on ſpirituous liquors diſtilled in the United States; 
on the manufacture of tobacco; on refining of ſugar; on public ſales; 
on the retailing of wine, and foreign ſpirituous liquors ; and on carriages. 
3d. A profit on the poſtage of letters. And 4th, Dividends, of ſhares be- 
longing to the government in the bank of the United States. 

The duties on tonnage are about three pence halfpenny per ton on 
American veſſels, and half a dollar per ton on foreign veſſels. 


The following is a table of the tonnage employed in the different ports 
of the United States, during the laſt ſeven years. 


American Tonnage. Foreign Tonnage. 
In 1790, Tons. | Tons. 
Coaſting veſſels. - 113,181 Engliſh - — 228,031 
Veſſels employed in the French * 13,435 
fiſheries = - 26,522 Dutch - - 8,815 
Veſſels employed in fo- Spaniſh - - 8,551 
reign trade Sb. 362,823 Daniſh, Pruſſian, Ham- 
© 5 burg, &c. - 5,131 
; 502, 526 
204,502 


Total of American and _ tonnage for the year, 769 ,089. 
In 
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American Tonnage. 


In 1791, Tons. 
Coaſting veſſels - 106,494 Engliſh — 
| Veſſels employed in the French - 
fiſheries - - 32,542 Other nations 
Veſſels employed in fo- 
reign trade - 363,854 
502,890 


Total for the year, 741,356. 


In 1792, 
Coaſting veſſels - 120,997 Engliſh - 
Veſſels employed in the French - 

fiſheries = - 32,002 Other nations 
Veſſels employed in fo- 

reign trade — 414,629 

567,688 


Total for the year, 811,966. 


In 1793, | 
Coaſting veſlels - 141,639 Engliſh - 
Veſſels employed in the French - 
fiſheries = — 38,177 Other nations 


Veſſels employed in fo- _ 
reign trade — — 438,864 


618,680 
Total for the year, 781,906. 


90 .in: | LEO 1 


Foreign Tonnage. 


Tons. 
210,618 
8,988 
18,860 


238, 400 


206,065 
24,343 
13,870 


244, 278 


100, 180 
45,287 
17,759 


— — — 


103,226 


American 


— —— — 


— 
* 
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American Tonnage. Foreign Tonnage. 
Ih 1 794, | Tons. | Tons. 
Coaſting veſſels - 192,686 Engliſh — 37,058 
Veſſels employed in the French - 11,249 
- fiſheries - ” 27,200 Other nations — 34,667 
Veſſels employed in fo- _ — 
reign trade = 527,194 | 82,974 
747,140 i 
Total for the year, 830,114. 
In 1795, 
Coaſting veſſels - 171,918 Engliſh 1 could not pro- 
Veſſels employed in the French e err 
| | tement of the 
- fiſheries - = 34,102 Other nationsf amount of cach. 
Veſſels employed in fo- | | 
\ reign trade = 380,277 | ” "02,000 
: 780,297 
Total for the year, 848,297. 
In 1796, | . 
Coaſting veſſels = 200,372 Engliſh - — 19,669 
Veſſels employed in the French — — 2,055 
1 38,920 Daniſh = = 10,430 
| Veſſels employed in fo- Swediſh - = 5,560 
reign trade - - 675,046 Anſeatic Cities 4,087 
— — Ports of Italy 758 
913,338 Spain 38 2,449 
Portugueſe = = 637 
Dutch Ws 301 
47,840 
Total for the year, 962,184. 
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The quantity of tonnage in the preceding table is, with reſpect to 
American veſſels, the quantity that failed from the ſeveral ports; and, 
with reſpect to foreign veſſels, that which entered the ſeveral ports; 
therefore, as moſt of the veſſels would return, we may take the total 
quantity of tonnage at nearly double the quantity named in the table. 

The duties on foreign articles imported into the United States vary 
according to the nature of the articles, from five to fifty-five per cent. 
Some are paid in proportion to the computed value of the articles; and 
others by the quantity. Foreign articles, imported in foreign veſſels, are 
ſubject, ſince the month of July 1792, to ten per cent more than when 
imported in American veſſels. The amount of theſe duties is always 
added to the duty on tonnage in the returns made by the ſecretary of 
the treaſury. The amount of theſe conſolidated duties, from the 1ſt of 
Auguſt 1789, to the end of 1791, was fix millions three hundred and 
thirty-four thouſand two hundred and fixty-three dollars. In 1702, they 
yielded four millions ſeven hundred and thirty-one thouſand and thirty- 
two dollars. In 1793, fix millions one hundred and ſixty-two thouſand 
five hundred and fixty-tour dollars. In 1794, fix millions ſeven hundred 
and twenty-five thouſand nine hundred and fifty-five dollars. In 1793, 
ſeven millions nine hundred and fiſty- nine thouſand four hundred and 
nine dollars; and in 1790, fix millions five hundred and ſixty- ſeven thou- 
ſand nine hundred and eighty-ſeven dollars. 

Theſe ſums are the net amount of theſe dutics after the following de- 
ductions—firſt, drawbacks -on foreign goods re-exported of the whole 
duty, except one per cent. Second, drawbacks on ſpirituous liquors diſ- 
tilled, ſugars refined, and tobacco manufactured in the ſtates, when theſe 
articles are exported to foreign countries. Third, bounties given. to the 
fiſheries, which vary from a dollar and a half to two dollars and a half 
per ton, according to the ſize of the veſſel employed. in them. There 
is alſo a bounty on every barre] of fiſh ſalted or ſmoked, of about four 
pence halfpenny. Fourth, the expence of collection of the duties, which. 
amounts to about five per cent. 

Fines for ſmuggling foreign articles into the ſtates, or attempts to de- 

fraud 
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fraud the revenue, are alſo thrown into the maſs of theſe receipts. But 
ſmuggling is far from conſiderable in the United States, the duties in ge- 
neral being moderate. It is however to be obſerved, that the produce of 
the duties on tea is decreaſed nearly half within the two laſt years, al- 
though the uſe of tea is far from being diminiſhed. The ſmuggling of 
this article, for it muſt be acknowledged to be ſuch, is attributed to the 
increaſe of the tax, which is from eighteen to thirty per cent for teas 
coming from China, and higher ill for thoſe imported from Europe ; 
and alfo to the facility of ſecretly landing that article. | 

There are a ſew ſmall veſſels belonging to the United States whoſe 
employment it is to prevent veſſels, coming from foreign countries, un- 
loading in places where there is no cuſtom-houſe. 

The various expences of the revenue are paid by the collectors of each 
diſtrict, and deducted from the general account of their receipts. 
The duties on ſome articles of importation were augmented in the laſt 
ſeſſion, which ended in the month of March 1797. The duties on ſpi- 
rituous liquors diſtilled in the United States, were firſt impoſed in 1794. 
At that time they were ſix pence halfpenny per gallon on ſpirituous li- 
quors made from molaſſes, and five pence per gallon on thoſe made from 
fruit or grain, the production of the country. In 1794 they were re- 
duced to fix pence per gallon on the former, and four pence on the Jat- 
ter; but this reduction was only on liquors of inferior quality, the duties 
on thoſe of the firſt quality being raiſed to fifteen pence per gallon when 
made from molaſſes, and ten pence halfpenny when made from productions 
of the country. This tax, eſpecially that part of it impoſed on ſpirituous 
liquors diſtilled from home produce, has always been very unpopular. 
The law gave the option to the diſtiller to pay either the preciſe duty for 
each gallon, or a compoſition of two ſhillings and eight pence per an- 
num for every gallon the ſtills employed could contain. The diſtillers 
generally preferred the firſt mode, becauſe they were uncertain of occu- 
pying their ſtills the whole year, and becauſe there was greater opportu- 
nity to elude the payment of the duties in that mode, the diſtilleries be- 
ing ſcattered at great diſtances throughout the ſtates, and not very vigi- 

lantly 
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lantly watched by the officers of the exciſe. The public opinion being 
averſe to this tax, it never was univerfally collected. Many parts of ſome 
of the ſtates, and even entire ſtates, have refuſed to this day to ſubmit to 
this tax. Congreſs therefore, in the laſt ſeſſion, thought proper to de- 
prive the diſtiller of the option the law formerly gave him as to the 
mode of paying the tax, and enjoined every diſtiller to pay a compoſition 
in proportion to the ſize of his ſtills. The diſtiller is, however, permitted 
to make the compoſition only for two weeks, or for any term between 
that and ſix months; the compoſition for two weeks is three pence half- 
penny per gallon, for fix months two ſhillings and one penny halfpenny 
per gallon, and the compoſitions between theſe two terms are in the ſame 
proportion, giving the advantage to thoſe who ſubſcribe for the longer 
term. By this regulation the number of exciſemen is diminiſhed, the 
receipt is more productive, and the inquiſition attached to that ſpecies of 
tax is narrowed as much as poſſible. The tax is, notwithſtanding, a 
burthen on the agriculture and induſtry of the country, and upon a branch 
of its induſtry calculated to diminiſh the employment of foreign induſtry 
and the conſumption of foreign produce. 

The diſtilleries that make ſpirituous liquors from molaſſes being chiefly 
in ſea ports, and but few in number, it is not eaſy to clude the duty. 
Mr. GALLATIS, in his examination of the receipts and expences of col- 
lection of the various taxes of the United States, calculates the expence 
of collection on ſpirituous liquors diſtilled from the produce of the coun- 
try to amount to nearly thirty-four per cent, while thoſe on ſpirituous li- 
quors diftilled from molaſſes, known in America by the name of conti- 
nental rum, amount only to fourteen and a half per cent. 

The quantity of molaſſes imported into the United States for diſtilla- 
tion amounted, in the years 1790 and 1791, on an average of the two 
years, to ſix millions fix hundred and ſixty thouſand gallons per annum. 
In 1796, it amounted only to three millions ſix hundred and ninety-fix 
thouſand nine hundred and fix gallons. 

The joint net produce of the duties on theſe two ſorts of ſpirituous li- 
quors in the laſt ſix months of 1791, was one hundred and fixty-four 
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thouſand five hundred and ninety-ſeven dollars; in 1792, four hundred 
and forty- ſix thouſand four hundred and eighty-three dollars; in 1793, 
five hundred and thirty-nine thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy-five 
dollars; in 1794, three hundred fifty-three thouſand two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars; in 1795, one hundred and ninety-nine thouſand dol- 
lars; and. 1796, two hundred and thirty-eight thouſand dollars. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve here, that the importation of foreign ſpiri- 
tuous liquors conſiderably encreaſed from the year 1790 to the year 
1795., In 1790, it amounted to three millions fix hundred ſeventy- eight 
thouſand. one hundred and ninety-nine -gallons; and in 1794, to five 


millions {ix hundred and warns; burn en three hundred and ſixty- 
nine gallons. bis 


The importation of wine, excluſive of Madcirs; i in 1790, dated to 
fix hundred ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-one gallons; and in 


1795, to four millions three hundred and thirty-fix thoufand and ſeventy- 


ſix gallons. The importation of ale and porter in 1790, amounted to ſe- 
venty thouſand five hundred and fixty-four gallons ; and in 1794, to three 
hundred and thirty-one thouſand three hundred and fiſty- eight gallons. 
The great increaſe in theſe importations is in part to be aſcribed ta the 
preſent war, which has increaſed the commerce of the United States; 
but if we conſider that a ſmall portion of - theſe articles is re- exported 
from America, part of the enereaſe will be aſcribed to other cauſes—one 
of which is, a great decreaſe in the importation of molaſſes; the quan- 
tity imported in 1795 being no more than half the importation of that 


| article in 1790, and the ſpirituous liquors diſtilled from molaſſes in the 


United States was reduced from two millions to one million of gallons, 


between the year 1790 and the year 1795—another cauſe is the riſe in 


the price of grain, which has been ſo great, that the diſtilleries that uſe 
that article have been ſcarcely able to maintain their ground. The fol- 
lowing table will put this matter out of queſtion. 


Duties 
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Duties paid for the Importation of Wines, Shirituous Liquors, and malt Li- 
quors, into the United States, during the Years 1793, 1794, and 1795; 


and the Drawbacks for the Re-exportation of the ſame Articles, during 
the ſame Period. 


Years—1793. 1794. 1795. 
Duties. Drawbacks. Duties. {Drawbacks. Duties. Drawbacks. 
Madeira wines 121752 4,692 166,023| 14,258| 196,842 5,952 
Other wines 243,910 4, 235] 233,460 4,012] 464,893 11,433 
Spirituous liquors 1,034,564] 31,3201, 618,364 38,117 1,492,492 59,181 
Ale, porter, &c. 22,572 25,961 165 20,375 288 


The drawbacks ſor the exportation of ſpirituous liquors diſtilled in the 
ſtates, are a halſpenny per gallon for thoſe made from the produce of the 
country; and two pence per gallon for thoſe made from molaſſes, 
which difference is a compenſation for the duties paid on the importa- 
tion of molaſſes into the ſtates. 

The law that impoſes theſe taxes was paſſed in March 1791; and 
their produce 1s appropriated to the payment of the intereſts and capital 
of loans made and to be made for the extinction of the national debt; 
and it is provided, that theſe taxes ſhall be continued to be levied till that 
event takes place. 

The duties on the importation of molaſſes was increaſed one halfpenny 
per gallon in the ſeſſion before laſt; and the drawback for the exporta- 
tion of continental rum increaſed in the ſame proportion. 

The mode of collecting the duties on manufactured tobacco has under- 
gone ſeveral alterations ſince its eſtabliſhment, which was in 1794. At firſt 
the duty was laid on the article at the rate of four pence halfpenny per 
pound, but the ſmallneſs of the receipts being attributed to frauds from 
the difficulty of knowing the quantity manufactured, the congreſs laid 
the tax on the mills, 1t being varied from one hundred and forty to two 
hundred and forty dollars, according to the ſize and kind of mill; and 
the produce of this tax amounts now to more than three times the former 
receipts. The nnn. however, of three pence halfpenny per pound on 
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the exportation of that article having exceeded the produce of the tax, it 
was plain there was immenſe fraud in theſe exports; and the legiſlature 
entirely ſuſpended that tax for one year, in the ſeſſion of 1796. In the 
laſt ſeſſion but one they re-eſtabliſhed the tax; but its produce, which 
ſhould it even continue to exiſt, - will never be conſiderable, cannot at 
preſent be placed on the ſide of the receipts of the revenue. 

The law which laid a duty on the refining of ſugars in the United 
States, paſſed in the beginning of 1794 ; but the duty did not take place 
till the 1ſt of October in the fame year. It is one penny per pound on 
the ſugar, when it 1s refined; and a drawback is allowed of two pence 
halfpenny per pound when it is exported, the additional one penny half- 
penny being the amount of the duty impoſed on raw ſugars. The ſame 
law, with a view to encourage this branch of American commerce, im- 
poſes a duty of two pence per pound on foreign refined ſugars imported 
into the ſtates, and no drawback is allowed on the re- exportation of ſuch 
ſugars. An addition of a farthing per pound has been lately laid on the 
importation of raw ſugars, and an additional halfpenny per pound al- 
lowed for the exportation of raw ſugars refined in the ſtates. In 1795, 
this duty produced thirty-one thouſand nine hundred and fifteen dollars ; 
and in 1796, thirty- cight thouſand dollars the expences of collection, 
which amount to five per cent, being deducted. 

The law impoſing a duty on public fales alſo paſſed in 1794. This 
duty varies from a quarter of a dollar to half a dollar on effects ſold to 
the amount of a hundred dollars; in 1795 it produced thirty thouſand 
ſour hundred and fifteen dollars; and in 1796, thirty-three thouſand ſix 
hundred and forty-five dollars the expences of collection, which amount 
to two and a half per cent, being deducted. Notwithſtanding the pro- 
viſions made by the law for the payment of this duty, the integrity of 
the auctioncers, who are obliged to take out a licence, is its only gua- 
rantec. ö 

The tax on retailers of winc and ſpirituous liquors was alſo impoſed by 
a law of 1794; it is five dollars per annum for every retailer of wine in 
leſs quantities than thirty gallons, and of ſpirituous liquors in leſs quanti- 
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ties than twenty gallons. Public houſes are exempt from this tax. In 
1795 it produced fifty-three thouſand five hundred and forty-ſeven dol- 
ars; and in 1796, more than fifty-cight thouſand dollars—independent 
of the expences of collection, which are two and a half per cent. 

The duty on carriages was alſo firſt impoſed in the ſame year; it is 
from two to fifteen dollars per annum on each carriage, according to its 
kind; in 1795 it produced forty-one thouſand four hundred and twenty- 
one dollars; and+in 1790, fifty-three thouſand two hundred dollars. The 
expences of collection amount to five per cent. 

In 1796 a cauſe was determined in the ſupreme court of the United 
States, on a queſtion ariſing out of this tax. The conſtitution ſays at no 
capitation tax, nor direct tax, ſhall be impoſed by congreſs, except fuch as may 
be impoſed on the different flates in proportion to their federal number. A per- 
ſon reſiding in Maryland refuſed to pay the tax on carriages, on the ground 
that it was-a direct tax, becauſe it was levied directly on the article in the 
poſſeſſion of the conſumer ; whereas to be indirect, it ought to be laid on 
the perſons dealing in that article. The counſel for the perſon appealing 
from the tax were Mr. In60180x, attorney-general of the ſtate of Penn- 
ſylvania, and Mr. CAMPBELL, a barriſter of Virginia; and the counſel for 
the government were, Mr. HAMILTOx, and Mr. Lee, attorney-general 
of the United States. The latter gentlemen maintained, that the tax was 
indirect, inaſmuch as it was levied upon an article of the appellant's ex- 
penditure, and not on his revenue. 

The term direct, uſed as it is in the paſſage of the conftitution above 
cited, is fo vague, and the writers on this ſubject have given the term 
ſuch oppoſite interpretations, that the arguments on both fides were al- 
lowed to be of equal force. The ſupreme court, being empowered by the 
conſtitution to determine upon principles of equity as well as law, in all 
cafes reſulting from different conſtructions of the conftitution or the 
laws, gave judgment in fayour of the tax, declaring the tax on carriages 
to be an indirect tax; and 1t was certainly reaſonable, m the great doubt 
the judges muſt fee] on this nice queſtion, they ſhould be determined by 
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the neceſſity of making this branch of the revenue at eſpecially 
as the tax affects only an article of luxury. 


The five laſt of theſe taxes were impoſed by laws that paſſed nearly at 


the ſame period, and are to ceaſe in Auguſt 1801. 


It is ſaid that the taxes on public ſales, and on retailers of wine and 
ſpirituous liquors, would be diſplaced with advantage to the country by 
a ſmall increaſe of the duties on importation, and on wine, and on the 
diſtilleries. .It is maintained that the reccipt would be greater, would be 


without additional coſt, would be leſs vexatious, and would, notwith- 
landing, affect the perſons who pay the two taxes objected to, 


. Theſe five taxes are known by the name of 7he five new taxes, and are 


placed under the ſame heads in the returns of the ſecretary of the trea- 
ſury. | | 


The poſt office is in the hands of the government, and its profits form 
a branch of the revenue. It was in 1794 the laſt law was paſſed relative 
to the adminiſtration of this department. From the 1ſt of October, 
1789, to the 30th of June, 1791, the revenue produced by the poſt office 
amounted to four thouſand one hundred and cighty-two dollars, from the 
1ſt of July 1791 to the 31ſt of December 1792, to ſixteen thouſand four 
hundred and one dollars; for the whole of the year 1793, to twenty- nine 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-two dollars; for 1794, to thirty- 
three thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-eight dollars; for 1795, to 
thirty- eight thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five dollars; and for 1796, 
to ſeventy-two thouſand nine hundred and nine dollars. This branch of 
the revenue is ſtill increaſing; but the government, prudently extending 
the benefits of the poſt to places at preſent very little inhabitcd, the receipt 
in ſuch places does not even pay the expences of conveying the letters to 
and from them. 

Letters are carried here, as in England, in coaches or diligences, which 
are at the ſame time public carriages; ſo that the government pays leſs 
for the conveyance of the letters. tn roads where ſtage-coaches are not 
eſtabliſhed, the letters are conveyed on horſeback. 


The 
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The price of letters is three pence halfpenny for a diſtance of thirty 
miles, and one and three pence for a diſtance of four hundred and fifty 


miles. Double letters, and covers encloſing more than one letter, pay at 
the ſame rate for every letter. Packets weighing one ounce pay the price. 


of four letters. Letters coming from abroad, and put into the poſt of- 


fice at the port where the veſſel lands, pay two pence over and above tl: 


poſtage, if ſent to any other part of the United States. 


The number of ſhares of the bank of the United States belonging to 
the federal government was five thouſand, whoſe dividends produced a 


hundred and ſixty thouſand dollars half yearly. Two thouſand two hun- 


dred and forty were fold during the laſt ſix months of 1796, towards the 


diſcharge of loans, whoſe period of repayment was arrived. The return 
of the ſecretary of the treaſury makes the amount of the dividends for 
the laſt half year of 17906, forty-five thouſand dollars. 

Patents granted by the government for new inventions, and privileges 
to authors for an excluſive right on their works, alſo produce a revenue to 


the United States, but the amount has never exceeded ſixteen hundred. 


dollars, and in 1796 was no more than twelve hundred and ſixty. 

The return of the ſecretary of the treaſury alſo contains the receipts, 
from the mint, of the coin of the United States; but the expences of 
that eſtabliſhment are placed on the other fide, and greatly exceed tlie 
receipts. 

The produce of all the duties, of which T have given the detail, 
amounted, in 1796, to ſeven millions one hundred and eighty- eight thou- 


ſand and one dollars. The following is a ſtatement of their reſpective 
produce :. 


Dollars. 
Tonnage and imports - — ny 6,567,987: 
Diſtllerics — - 2 1 238,000 
Refining of ſugars - - — 38,000 
Public ſales — = - - 33,045. 


— 


Carried over 6,877,032 
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Dollars. 
Brought forward 6,877,032 
| Retailers of wine and ſpirituous liquors = - 58,000 
Carriages - - 53,800 
| Poſt office - - * 72,909 
Dividends on the ſhares of the —— _ . 125,000 
Patents * - — — = 1,260 
7,188,001* 


Although it 1s probable that, at the concluſion of the preſent war, the 
importation of the produce of the Weſt India iſlands, deſtined for re- 


exportation, will be reduced, and conſequently the duties on tonnage di- 


miniſhed, it is nevertheleſs to be expected that the total amount of the 
revenue will not be leſs, but that the encreaſe of population will add to 


the importation a quantity at leaſt equal to what it will loſe by other 


circumſtances. But in the ſtatement already made of the ſituation of 
the finances of the United States, it appears that the revenues fall ſhort 


of the expenditure, and that according to the loweſt eſtimation, it will 


require an annual augmentation of the revenues to balance the expendi- 
ture of nearly two millions of dollars—that is to ſay, if even the preſent 


duties do not fall off in their produce, and a war with an European 


power might reduce them almoſt to nothing. New ſources of revenue 
muſt therefore be explorcd, as well as rigid economy practiſed ; and no 


doubt the aid of the latter would be conſiderable, if it was the reſult of an 
enlightened and comprehenſive ſyſtem. 


The congreſs, in the ſeſſion which ended in the month of March laſt, 


laid new duties, as I have hefore obſerved, on the importation of raw 


ſugars, bohca teas, molaſſes, cottons, ſugar-candy, and cocoa, with an 
addition of ten per cent on all theſe articles when imported in forcign 


* The ſum of 7,188,001 dollars is the actual receipt of the year 1796 ; but the ſecretary 


of the treaſury and the committee of finances in the houſe of repreſentatives, compute 
the annual revenue at no more than 6,200,600 dollars. 


veſſels. 
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veſicls, It does not appear thiat theſe ne duties are calculated to pro- 
duce more than one hundred and thirty thoufand dollars, and they may 
be expected to ſall ſhort of that ſum; for it is Well known that the in- 
ereaſe of this ſort of taxes at once diminiſhes conſumption, and gives en- 
couragement to ſmuggling. A duty on ſtamps, which was calculated to 
produce two hundred thouſand dollars, was im poſed in the laſt ſeffion, _ 
a loan of eight hundred thouſand dollars authoriz et. 

In the ſeſſion before the laſt; warm debates aroſe on a propoſition for 
laying a direct tax upon lands. Independent of the neceſſity there is at pre- 
ſent of augmenting the revenues of the United States, nothing is more evi- 
dent than the propriety of adopting a mode of taxation which reſts upon 
ſolid foundations, whoſe produce is capable of being extended according 
to the demands of the ſtate, and is independent of the fluctuations to 
which merchandize is ſubject; and no tax poſſeſſes theſe qualities in the 
ſame degree as a tax on land. The ſeflion, however, paſſed away with- 
out any thing being done in this i important ſubject, 

Io judge of the obſtacles to which fuch a ſcheme would be abjeck 
it is neceſfary to take a view of the direct taxes which t preſent exiſt in 
America. The ſecretary of the treaſury, in in a report made to the houſe 
of repreſentatives, at the cloſe of the year 1796; on the praQticability of 
raiſing a direct tax throughout the extent of the United States, gives the 
following ſtatement of ts different modes of moe" taxes in uſe in th 


ſeveral ſtates: anne 14007 
« 1ſt. A uniform capitation tax, or a dire tax on . without 


diſcrimination of their property, profeſſion,” or employment, is impoſed 


in. the ſtates of Vermont, New Hampflurc, Maſſachuſetts, Rhode iland. 
Connecticut, North Carolina, and Georgia. 359 * [ 


Fhe amount of theſe taxes in Vermont and Gerti is not len 
In the five other ſtates it is from two- nintlis to four-ninths of wa total 
produce of the taxes of thoſe ſtates. 1 | 

In none of the other ſtates is this ſpecies of tax in uſe; for td taxes 
on profeſſions,” on cettain elaſſes of people; and on ſlaves; cannot be 
deemed of that kind 047 | 1 20198420 
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«4,29. In the ſtates of Vermont, New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Con- 
ee New Jerſey; Pennſylvania, and Kentucky, horſes and cattle are 
taxed, but with variations and exceptions. In Virginia horſes only are, 
taxed. In the. ſtates of Rhode Iſland, New York, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, capitals and farms are compriſed in the general computation ot 
taxable. property; in other ſtates theſe are not ſubject to any ta. 
« 3d. In the ſtates oſ New York, Rhode Iſland, Delaware, and Mary- 


land, taxes are impoſed: on the general maſs of property; real or perſonal, 
with particular exceptions in each of theſe ſtates; in the other e 


taxes are impoſed only upon ſpeciſic articles of property. 
e Ath. In all the ſtates, excepting Vermont and ee land is 
taxed, comptiſing the lands unincloſed and uncultivated; and there is 


reaſon to believe. dance ſame, meaſiire, will be n in the two latter 
ſtates. zip Agi eoBSBoq 2 6m; Th 


<< In North Fn wt are 3 by ih 3 n . 


= their nature or ſpecies of culture. In Kentucky they are divided into 


three claſſes, according; to their quality, but each elaſs is taxed uniformly. 
In South Carolina and Georgia the land is taxed uniformly by diſtricts, 


cultivated or otherwiſe. In Virginia it is taxed according to a perma- 
nent computation. In Maryland and; New Jerſey: the relative value of 


the lands in the different counties and diſtricts is determined by the law; 
and in theſe: diſtricts the land is taxed according to its value, never ex- 
cceding a certain rate. In Pennſylvania the land is taxed according to a 
valuation made every three years. In Connecticut, all the lands, with 
the exception of ſome in two of the counties, are taxed according to the 
nature of their culture, or the kind of ſtate they are in, and that uni- 
formly, without regard to their, reſpective value. In Maſſachuſetts and 
New Hampſhire land is taxed according to its produce, or the annual 
rent or profit it is ſuppoſed to bring. In the ſtate of Vermont lands in- 


cloſed and cultivated, with ſome exceptions, are taxed ya with- 


out regard to their value or produce. Pp bonds! 


th. Capitals employed in commerce or .manuſacure. are taxed i in 
different ſtates according to the n of each ſtate, but in ſome ſtates 


they are not taxed. 
a 6 6th. 
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% 6th. Taxes at the diſcretion of the aſſeſſors on the computed pro- 
perty or revenues of indrviduals, are permitted in different degrees and 
modifications in ſome of the ſtates; in others, all the taxes are e impoſed 
upon preciſe objects, and at a certain rate. 

This ſketch may give an idea of the difficulties which the Union would 
have to encounter, as well as the greater part of the individual ſtates, in 
laying a tax on land with equity and with ſteadineſs in its collection. The 
impoſition of it would give offence, like all new taxes, eſpecially of a 
direct nature; but more eſpecially among a people accutomed to pay very 
little in taxes. Different ſtates having different modes of taxing the land, 
and ſome having no territorial impoſition, the legiſlature of the Union is 
placed between theſe two difficulties either to adopt fot its collection 
in each ſtate accuſtomed to the tax the mode eſtabliſned in that ſtate, 
and to eſtabliſh a new mode for thoſe ſtates which at preſent have no ſuch 
tax, which would make the tax bear unequally; or to eſtabliſh a uniform 
mode for all the ſtates, which being contrary to the habits and prejudices 


of many of them, would add to its unpopulanty, and render its produce 


{till more uncertain; To which difficulties it is to be added, that the 
tax being deſtined to the ſervices of the general government, muſt be 
collected by the officers of the Union, which mode of collection would 
be attended with great expence. The committee of finances im the huouſt 
of repreſentatives, who laid before the-hquſe the propoſition for this tax, 
eſtimates the expences of collection at twenty- ſeven and a halſ per cent. 

It is to be obſerved, that the popular party, that is to ſay, the antiaſe: 
deraliſis, in the houſe, gave their ſupport to the meaſure, perceiving that 
the eſtabliſhment of a direct tax MWhoſe weight ſhould: ber wamegdiately 


telt by every citizen of the United States, would: probably: 4proifh; ſore 


check on the diſpoſition; they aſcribe. to the goytrument of ſquandering 
mo cy in uſecleſs expences. The federal iſis oppoſed the plan, and per- 
haps were not uninfluenced by the ſame rcaſons. Al the-adherentss 
however, of the reſpectiye parties did. not vote with their leadety or this 
occaſion, Many members of the hot erer guided by their n pid 
nions of the tax; and thoſe opinions, which, no doubt flowed-,princly 
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pally from a regard to the public welfare, were in ſome inſtances aſcribed 
to png: epd spe- mn to the circumſtances of _ r 
voting. | [1 : f 

Before 1 e chis id on the dane ee of IP United States, 1 


cannot forbear to touch on a point, connected with the opinion T have al- 


ready exprefſed—that the ſtates in their general legiſlation are rather oc- 
cupied with the means of forcing themſelves into the rank of great and 
powerful nations than-thoſe of conſolidating their ſtrength and increaſing 
their real power. Perhaps this error in their policy is the natural reſult 
of the combination of circumſtances which ſurround them; but what- 


ever be the cauſe, it retards their progreſs as a nation, which can be 


ſecuted only by their: effectual independence. I have in view chiefly 
the duties on articles of importation; which 1 think were not cal- 
culated for the ſituation in which America was at the time of their 
being eſtabliſhed, nor are politic in her preſent ſituation; and their 
ill effects are, I believe, already evident. If we look, without pre- 
judice and with ſufficient reflection, at the nature of thoſe duties, we ſec 
they are rather contrived to increaſe the! revenues of the general govern- 
ment no doubt a legitimate object of the taxes than to add to the 


real welfare, or to cultivate the morals of the people, and conſequently 


to add to the ſecurity of the independence of the Union objects ſurely 
not leſs neceflary than a tat. The ſyſtem of theſe taxes is evidently de- 
ſigned to give encouragement to the commerce and navigation of the 


United States; and for that object merely it is combined with foreſight. 


But commerce is only a ſecondary object in an extenſive continental 
nation, abounding with uncultivated lands. The more important ob- 
jects of its attention are the cultivation of its lands, the increaſe of its 
own raw produce; and the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, to make it in- 
dependent of other nations for all the articles of the firſt neceſſity. Com- 
merce is no more than the means of exchanging a furplus of produce for 


articles that a nation cannot produce or manufacture. If it proceeds 


beyond that Point, [eſpecially in a nation in its infaney, it collects in the 
wan where it is carried on che 9 which would otherwiſe 


9 ſpread 
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ſpread generally, and which ought to be employed in making the coun- 
try generally productive; while it tends to fill the country with foreign 
goods, and for a long time retards the eſtabliſnment of manufactures at 
home. Fortunes may be made by individuals in this courſe; but it is a 
courſe that impedes the progreſs of a nation to independence and proſpe- 
rity. The duties on importation in the United States appear to me'to 
place them in this ſituation. They are no doubt very high; but as there 
are few manufactures in the United States, the duties do not at all prevent 
the introduction of foreign merchandiſe, which turns all the diſpoſable 
labour, or the greater part of it, to navigation, for the introduction of fo- 
reign merchandiſe is the ſupport of navigation, and enables it to afford 
wages for labour greatly exceeding what can be given by agriculture. 
The dearneſs of labour alſo oppoſes itſelf to the eſtabliſhment of manu- 
ſactures, which are attended with difficulties and hazard, even in coun- 
tries where labour is cheap. The money of the United States, and the 
produce of their lands, enriches foreign nations, eſpecially England, with 
whom their commerce is the moſt conſiderable, and indeed to whom it 
is almoſt wholly confined... Tt is a real tax paid by America to England. 
Part of this money, indeed, remains in the hands of the American mer- 
chants, and conſequently returns to the cultivator of the lands, but the 
greater part enriches a foreign country. 

The reader will be enabled to judge of the truth of theſe obſerv ations 
by the following comparative view of the amount of the importation. of 
the produce of the United States into England, and the importation. of 


Engliſh merchandiſe into the United States, ! in 1790, to the 
houſe of commons in my 


Imports 
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States. 
e 
4 110. bn 91 
New England 
New York Y 
Fennſylvania 
1 
Virginia 
Nan Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


| " "Lens. 
— fl—y ———— Ce ——— Jr 
| Ws 1 TN 
C. ſterling. 75 3 
101,616 88,701 40,401 134,013 
156,769 149,975 92,947 165,864 
42,020 168,798 35,800 | 485,310 
118,490 | 102, 198 35,388 28,741 
309,482 262,681 294,219 189,467 
44,056 28,000 8,012 19,340 
219,889 167,625 104,055 230,840 
45,232 305 50590 14,898 28,548 
1,038,707 904,040 625,733 


* 
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1.445 


[4 


Imports of the e United States into England. 


| 1,352,130 


o 


Fears. $33.44 
; ; T: — — ——j———ä—ͤ— 0Gͤ— — 
States. 1792. 1793. 1794. 1705. 
L. ſterling. P1210; 4. BY F. 
New England 014,303 | 435,825,| | 617,445. 672,337 
New York 834,041 |. .763,980 | 1,021,997 | 1,346,634 
Pennſylvania 731,074 | 855,206 | 708,832 | 1,307,736 © 
Maryland $05,119 | 347,583 640,129 636,148 
Virginia 846,517 649,032 | 662,160 771,487 
North Carolina 38,157 25,512 9,203 13,768 
South Carolina 575,206 | 311,274 227,588 570,429 
Georgia 76,877 26,260 12,423 13,573 
4,271,418 | 3,514,081 | 3,859,871 | 5,254,114 
COMMERCE 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, EXPORTATION, 
| TONNAGE, &c. 


The preceding article gives a good idea of the commerce of the United 
States, as far as a judgment can be formed from the entries made in the 
cuſtom-houſec books, b | * 

Another way of judging of the advantage of a commercial en 
between two ſtates, is the value of bills of exchange. Thoſe of the 
United States drawn upon London, at ſixty days ſight, have always been 
at two per cent at leaſt above par, except in the month of November 
1792 only, when they were at par; and ſince they have been at ſix, and 
even as much as nine per cent above par. 

The balance of trade may be ſomewhat in favour of the United States 
in their dealings with other nations; but that is a very inſufficient com- 
penſation for the diſadvantage they labour under in their commercial in- 
tercourſe with England, and that ſolely on account of the manufactured 
articles which they take from that country. 

This ſyſtem, ſo ruinous to the fortunes of the American nos is dul 
more prejudicial to its morals. The merchant in the ports of America, 
who receives manufactured goods from abroad, naturally endeavours to 
increaſe the conſumption of them, ſince it increaſes his proſit. He there- 
fore diffuſes them in the interior, and as far as he can hope to find a fale; 
and a taſte for foreign commodities accompanies their introduction into 
the moſt diſtant provinces. 

There is no point of the United States, however remote, even in the- 
woods, in which one ſtore, and frequently more, may not be: found. 
There are eſtabliſhed warehouſes for foreign goods, which are emptied 

and filled again twice in the year, and of which the proprictors make a 
rapid fortune. i Was 

The home manufactures do not ſuffice alone to ſatisfy the taſte , for 
luxury, which is inſpired by the ſight of articles more elegant, more 
ſhowy, and more in faſhion in the great towns, 


3 2 PRES A” 2 


A woman, 
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A woman, or a young lad, would be aſhamed to appear on a Sunday 
at church, without-a gown, a waiſtcoat, or a hat, manufactured 1 in Eu- 
rope, for which they pay as much as ſixty per cent dearer than in the 
9 of Philadelphia or New York. 


A taſte for luxury leads to expenſive habits, and conſequently to im- 
Eladenve; IE is therefore an obſtacle to the complete happineſs which 
this nation ſeems deſtined by nature to enjoy. The introduction of 
theſe foreign-commodities 1 into the back · ſettlements may be compared to 
the introduction of rum and whiſky : Went the Indians. The motive is 
FRO ſame; and produces the ſame effe ks. 7 515 

The abundant importation of Werchseckis ünahaßn Gured- ir England 
into the United States, naturuſſy proceeds from thoſe ſtates having been 
habituated, while Engliſh colomes, to receive them from the mother 
country, of which it was the intereſt to keep its manufaQtonies conſtantly 
at work, and which, from its being the feat of Fun n all the 
means of forcin g that importation. | | 

It may be eaſily conceived that, after the: ee the opulent i in- 
habitants of the American cities, muſt naturally have retained their taſte 
for Engliſh ſtuffs and furniture, and the habit of uſing them; and that 
it was the intereſt of the Engliſh merchants to encourage that habit; and 
this it was the more caſy for them to do, as the old American houſes 
having been almoſt all diſperſed by the revolution, the American 
merchants were in general little elſe at that time than the agents of 
5 Engliſh houſes. This ſtate of things is then what it could not fail to be, 


ſince the legiſlature has oppoſed'n no obſtacle to ny A gray of habit 
and individual intereſt. 


With more wiſdom and ſoreſight, it ſeems that the government of 
the United States would have prohibited all articles of luxury manufac- 
tured abroad, or at leaſt would have taxed them as high as circumſtances 


would have re- without giving too on men to ſmug- 


Bing. 1401 ole 92 41 1 
Public « pt effectually prohibited them, during the revolution; and 


8 into one was then clothed, — many hands were taken away 


from 
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from the loom by military ſervice, and by the uneaſineſs and misfortunes 
always attendant upon war; and the population is now nearly double 
what it then was. Neceſſity would immediately have extended domeſtic 
manufactorics, and would have led to the ſpeedy eſtabliſhment of na- 
tional ones, 

At the outſet their productions would have been of a ,conrle qua- 
lity. People too nice to be contented with them, might then have pro- 
cured foreign merchandize, by paying double or treble their real yalue; 
but ninety-nine out of a hundred of the inhabitants would ſoon have 
accuſtomed themſelves to the manufactures of the country, ſince it would 
not have been eaſy for them to procure the produce of other peoples la- 
bour. The home manuſactories would conſequently: have made a ** 
advance towards perſection. 

Navigation employing ſewer hands, agriculture would have had more 
at its diſpoſal. The increaſe of cattle, now very ſcaree in America, 
would have been one of the conſequences af ts per ri national, do- 
meſtic, and other manuſactures. 

The Engliſh, French, and other artiſans, now working i in . upon 
the merchandize exported to America, would have brought their induſ- 
try into the United States, where: they would have obtained a more 
comfortable livelihood; - : 

The United States would "WEN treaſon to fear, ** _ en of ö 
foreign merchandize in their ports would have prevented their own pro- 
duce from finding an outlet. The productions of the United States arc 
articles of the ſirſt meceflity ; and ſeveral of them a de _—_— * 
within their tertitory. 16 8 & 
As to their navigation, their Sende Blons e l | 
for more ſcamen than they will ſoan have occaſion for, it is tobe hoped, | 
in · order to man their voſſels of War; and their commerce would not 
have been therefore annihilated. No doubt, it would have been leſs 
brilliant than we kuves Jeen it for ſome * ait would hy * 
more ſolid. -- - Air 2 
Amexica wad have had ie bunte kewl) but —— or 
Vor. II. 4 E ruin. 
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ruin. She would have had leſs fictitious riches; but would have poſ- 
ſeſſed more real wealth. Fewer emigrants from other countries would 
have come to her with a view of making fortunes ; but ſhe would have 
received a much greater proportion of the laborious claſſes of the com- 
munity. Thoſe fortunes which give ſuch fallacious indications of prof- 
perity, are all made at the expence of America; they carry away the 
money, and leave there nothing but nen PRI had almoſt ſaid 
vices. 


o 


The real balance of trade would 1558 been in her favour; and it has 
been ſeen how much it is againſt her. She would have had fewer ſpe- 
culations and ſpeculators, but better morals; a leſs ſplendid diſplay of 
luxury, but more republican inſtitutions, The intercourſe with foreign 
nations would have been leſs expenſive; but finding within herſelf the 
means of ſupplying all her wants, ſhe would have been more independent. 
In a word, ſhe would have acquired every year an increaſe of ſubſtantial 
enbonpoint; whereas, that on which ſhe boaſts, and on which ſhe is con- 

gratulated, is nothing but a bloated appearance of corpulence. 
No doubt the cuſtomhouſe would have produced leſs to the national 
treaſury, but direct taxes would eaſily have ſupplied the deficiency ; and 
if the United States had followed this ſyſtem from the time of the revo- 

lution, their own induſtry would have been almoſt adequate to their 
wants; whereas at preſent they cannot do without the aſſiſtance of 
ſoreigners, except in the manufacturing of hats and leather, of which the 
raw materials are the produce of their own country. 


They are dependent; and that dependence which ariſes ſrom their 


wants, and which will always increaſe in proportion as luxury, already at 


a great height in America, ſhall be carried higher ſtill, may have an influ- 
ence upon the political determinations of the United States; and may 


lead them into great errors, and to the adoption oy meaſures ſooner or 
later prejudicial to their intereſt. 


Several manufactoriẽs of ſail-cloth "Fen been eſtabliſhed in the United 
States with tolerable ſucceſs, but have been carried to no great extent. 


Every year alſo ſome ſpinning — and even cotton manu- 
a b ſactories, 


4 
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factories, arc attempted to be ſet on foot; but the following year they 
arc ſure to fall; for no other reaſon than the high price of labour, which 
is itſelf a conſequence of the general ſyſtem of taxation. 

I have ſpoken of the exports of the different ſtates of the federal 
union, in proportion as my travels have carried me into thoſe different 
ſtates, and more or leſs in detail, according to the nature of the informa- 
tion that I was able to procure. The exports of the general commerce 
of America are the reſult of thoſe of the particular ſtates. Here follow 
the totals, as preſented annually to the congreſs by the ſecretary of the 
treaſury. 8 | 

It was only from the 1ſt of September 1789, that an exact amount 
was taken of them, that of the preceding years being imperfe&t. In ac- 


counts of this ſort, the year begins on the iſt of October. and ends on this 
30th of September following. 


Amount f the Exports of the United States. 


1791, — 19,012,040 dollars, 
1792, — 20,753,007 
1793, — 26,109,572 
1794, — 33, 026,233 
1795, . 47,089,472 
1 796, N 67,064, 097 


This ſtatement exhibits a progreſſive augmentation, ſuch perhaps as 
never exiſted in any country in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. But this is the 
place to repeat what I have ſaid as often as I have had an opportunity of 
ſpeaking of the exports of different ſtates, that any one would be groſsly 
deccived who ſhould judge of the increaſe of the produce and reſources of 
the United States by this enormous augmentation of their exports. 

The exports conſiſt, 

1. Of the productions of the country, which, although increaſed in 
quantity to a certain degree, have riſen much more in value; ſome forty 
per cent, others a hundred, two hundred, and even more. This is 


4E2 owing 


| 
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owing, ta the wants of Europe, exhauſted by the war in which it has been 
engaged. The vabzc then of theſe exports is far from being an exact re- 
preſentation of the rcal wealth of the country, which can only be * re- 
ſalt of an increaſe in the quantity of its produſe. 

2. The war, in which all the commercial powers have been wr 
for five years more or  lefs, keeps their trade in a ftate of almoſt total 
ſtagnation. "Fhe United States are a kind of temporary depot of the pro- 
dued of all countries; and of many of their colonies, where, before the 

war, American veſſels had not, by a great deal, ſo extenſive a permiſſion 
to co We Foreign produce i is therefore brought into the ports of the: 


United States in much greater quantities than their conſumption re- 


quires, and in much 3 n alſo than it would be if eme 
were at peace. . 

The commodities over wd above the aches of the United 
States are re-cxported, and fupply the different ſtates of 5 and 
their colonies. .* 

This increaſed exportation 18 * in this point of view, a very un- 
certain indication of the real increaſe of the wealth of the United States, 
ſince it does not depend upon the produce of their ſoil, and neither is nor 
can be laſting, A compariſon of the quantity of the produce of the 
ſoil of the United States exported annually, during fix years, will furniſh: 
an inconteſtible proof of the truth of the foregoing obſervations. 

It is, again, from the accounts preſented to congreſs by the ſecretary of 
the 1 ng 1 have made out this ſtatement. 

Sed -767 1 >£ 


Account 
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Upon examining this ſtatement with attention, it will be ſeen, 

1. That the quantity of wheat exported from the United States is di- 
miniſhed, and that the increaſe in the exportation of flour, proccedin g 
from the great number of mills that have been ſucceſſively erected, and in 
that of ſea-biſcuit, does not by a great deal compenſate the decreaſe in the 
exportation of wheat. This decreaſe, for which I have met with no one 
who could give me a reaſon completely ſatisfactory, is owing, in part, to 
the ravages committed in ſeyeral ſtates by the Heſſian fly, which has 
made it neceſſary to abandon the cultivation of wheat, and in part to 
the great quantity of land laid down in paſture. But I muſt again re- 
Feat, that the difference in the exportation of wheat is too great to be 
explained in this manner, eſpecially as in many new ſettlements, corn, 1s 
cultivated at leaſt during the firſt years; and as in many parts of Vir- 
ginia, Carolina, and Maryland, the cultivation of wheat has very gene- 
rally ſuperſeded that of tobacco and indigo. 

The conſumption may be increaſed in the great towns by the increaſe 
of their population ; and alſo in ſome of the back ſettlements, where, 
owing to a want of corn-mills, the uſe of wheat-flour was formerly 
almoſt unknown. But this increaſe of conſumption cannot be very 
great; for in almoſt every part of the United States where wheat is cul- 
tivated, the inhabitants live upon rye-bread, and ſtill more commonly 
upon maize or Indian - corn. 

2. That che exportation of other corn, chat is to ſay, rye, barley, &c. 

is alſo diminiſhed. This is owing to the increaſed conſumption of the 
diſtilleries, which, though checked of late by the high price of grain, 
| has nevertheleſs been very conſiderable during the laſt fix years. 
3 . It will be ſeen that the exportation of leaf tobacco is very much 
- diminiſhed, and that this diminution is not compenſated by the great 
increaſe of manufactured tobacco; becauſe it is true, as I have obſerved 
in my account of the ſouthern ſtates, that the cultivation of tobacco is 
exceedingly decreaſed. 

| 4: That the increaſe of culture has been directed to that of vege- 
tables, onions, and potatoes, and that it is conſiderable; and that it bas 

22 a ſtill greater turn towards artificial meadows, or what are called 


grazing 
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grazing farms. The enormous difference between the progreſſive ex- 
ports from 1791 to 1790, of cheeſe, butter, tallow, candles, and manu- 
ſactured ſhoes, is a proof of it; although it is true that the tanneries of 
the United States import a great quantity of raw hides from that part 
of St. Domingo which formerly belonged to the Spaniards. 

5. It will alſo be remarked, that the produce of the fiſheries is much 
increaſed in the laſt ſix years; but the greater part of this produce, ſo 
conſiderably augmented in quantity, is in itſelf of little value, excepting 
the whale fiſhery; and although the amount of its whole value exceeds. 
that of the value of produce diminiſhed in quantity, the increaſe is hardly 
of any account in the immenſe progreſſion of the general value of the 
exports, which was eſtimated at nineteen millions twelve thouſand and 
forty dollars in 1791, and at ſixty· ſeven millions ſixty four thouſand and 
ninety ſeven dollars in 1796. 

The following account of the exportation of foreign produce will 


prove how much of the increaſe in the exports of the United States is 
owing to that branch of commerca. 


Account of the Exports of the e uf Articles of f Foreign * 
YEARS. 
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1791. 1792. | 1793. | 1794. | 1795. | 1796. 
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_-- 1 ſhall add to this an amount of the drawback upon the re- exportation 


years 1708, 1794, 1798; I was not able to mc ont of che two pro- 


antitled to the right of a;drawback for a whole year after they have been 


Account of the Duties paid SA certam Articles 170 foreign Produce, and of 


the Drawbacks paid pon their re-exportation, for the ous 1793, 1794, 
: and 1795. 4 J 2 ; 
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of foreign produce imported into the United States in the. courſe of the 


ceding years, nor of the year 1796. 
I do not pretend to give, by this ſtatement, a -preciſe idea of the con- 
ſumption of foreign produce in the United States; becauſe goods being 


«entered in the cuſtombouſt books, it ſometimes happens that articles 
-which have paid the duties in one year, and which are included m the 
receipts of that year, are not re- exportod till the year after. 

The following account, however, will afford an idea generally true, of 
the confumption of that produce; und it will ſhew, that the conſump- 
tion of colonmul commodities is little augmented in the United States, 
while that of articles manufactured in . is * conſiderably in- 
create, - | * oi 34 


1 


* Ss which pay a ay of thirteen per cent * importation, ate included 
. No 
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No doubt this increaſe in the exports gives a great increaſe of activity 
to trade: no doubt, alſo the riſe. of the price of commodities is another 
augmentation of wealth; but it can only be conſidered as temporary. 
This, perhaps, is the place to ſay a few words concerning the nature 
and poſition of the commerce of the United States. 

As long as the United States were Engliſh colonies, their trade was 
regulated by the intereſt and ambition of the mother country, and could 
only be conſidered as a branch of the Engliſh commerce. Thus is nearly 
the caſe with Ireland at preſent. 

The accounts preſented to the Engliſh Parliament, which will be 
found hereto annexed, of the imports and exports of the ſtates of Ame- 
rica, during the laſt twelve ycars that they were Engliſh colonies, will 
prove how great has been the increaſe of the commerce of the United 
States ſince that period. 

Yet if they be compared with an account of the commerce carried on 
between the United States and England, from 1792 to 1795, inſerted 
in the preceding part of this volume, it will alſo prove how much the 
imports of the Engliſh manufactures into the United States have aug- 
mented, ſince the latter became independent. 

Hence it appears, that the augmentation in the commerce of the 
United States, and conſequently their independence, which may be con- 
ſidered as the principal cauſe of it, have been exceedingly advantageous 
to England, who nevertheleſs conſiders their emancipation as an in- 
Jury, and would not be ſorry to have an opportunity of taking her re- 
venge. 8 

I am far from thinking, however, that France, on being made ſenſible 
of this truth, ought to regret for a moment the efforts ſhe made to aſſiſt 
North America in obtaining the acknowledgment of her independence. 
Thoſe efforts, even though the United States may be in general forgetful 
of them at this moment, are nevertheleſs one of the moſt honourable 
traits of French generoſity. Beſides, France has had a ſhare in the trade 
of the United States, which ſhe would never have had, if they had re- 

Vor. II. | 4 F remained 
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mained ſubject to England; a ſhare which, with better conduct, ſhe 


might have rendered much greater ſtill, and which, with rational prin- 
ciples, ſhe: may no doubt hereafter increaſe. In a word, theſe great ſer- 
vices rendered by France will, as long as there is any gratitude in the 
United States, leave in the minds of their inhabitants an inclination for 
the friendſhip and alliance of France, which all the intrigues of England 


can only ſuſpend for a time. 


Account 
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lt was at the peace by which England acknowledged their indepen- 
dence, that the United States began to trade under their own colours. 
But the great diſtreſs m which they were left by the war, and the weak- 
neſs of the confederacy, rendered their commerce ſtill very precarious. 

Each ſtate had its particular laws, prohibitions, and regulations. 

Some of them ſhut their ports againſt certain foreign merchandize, to 
which others opened theirs. 

The laws and the cuſtomhouſe rates changed every year, according to 
momentary conſiderations; and the moſt natural reſult of this order of 
things was, an active rivality and jealouſy between the different ſtates. 
It is then, properly ſpeaking, ſince the adoption of the new conſtitution, 
that the name of the commerce of the United States may be given to the 
eommerce of the different ſtates of North America. 

The firſt cauſe, however, of the increaſed commerce of the United 
States, may be carried as far back as the end of the year 1784. Ar that 
period, an order of the king of France in council, opened to their ſhips 
three ports in St. Domingo, whither they were allowed to carry ſalt fiſh, 
upon paying a ſmall duty. This order alſo authoriſed the adminiſtrators 
of the iſland to permit the importation of their flour, whenever occaſion 
might require it. The American ſhips, till then, had only had permiſ- 
fion to-carry timber and hve ſtock to St. Domingo, and that only into a 
ſingle port. They were reſtricted by the new order, as they were before, 
from taking any thing in exchange except fyrups and molaſſes. Accord- 
ing, then, to the letter of the edict, their returns could be of no great 
value; but the admiſſion of American ſhips into three ports of St. Do- 
mingo, gave a greater facility to ſmuggling, of which they did not fail 
to avail themſelves. 

The Englifh, it is true, carried Jamaica ſugar and coffee into the ports 
of the United States; but they were without competitors, and fold them 

at a high price. oy. 

The wants of the United States required a much greater quantity than 
they received from England, and their intereſt ſtimulated them to pro- 
cure it in a direct way. 

: Flour 
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Flour and dry goods were fraudulently introduced into the iſland. 
Raw ſugar and coffee were fraudulently exported ; and the returns be- 
gan to be of ſome importance though till much reſtricted in quantity, 
by the illegality of the means made uſe of to obtain them. 

But this traffic ſoon ceaſed to be illicit. The violent ſhock which 
the revolution gave to the manufactures and commerce of France, forced 
her to open the ports of her colonies to the veſſels of neutral powers. 

From that moment the Americans engroſſed all the commerce of the 
French colonies, which they were ſo well ſituated to carry on, and 
which promiſed them ſuch conſiderable profits. 

The others powers of Europe which had alſo colonics in the Weſt 
Indies, being almoſt all ſucceſſivcly engaged in the war, opened the ports 
of their colonies in like manner to the Americans, or at leaſt conſiderably 
diminiſhed their prohibitive regulations. 

Thus the commerce of the United States had the victualling of che 
Weſt India iſlands, as well as an excluſive trade with the French and 
Dutch colomies, not only in proviſions, but alſo in commodities of every 
kind. Their ſhips were freighted to carry Weſt India produce to Eu- 
rope, and to bring back in return the articles neceſſary for the conſump- 
tion both of the United States, and of thoſe ſame colonies. 

The new conſtitution of the United States was eſtabliſhed at the mo- 
ment when the French revolution began, and ſhortly after the new ſyſ- 
tem of American finances was adopted. The conſequent creation of. 
ſtock of different kinds, the putting up of land to ſale, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of banks, opened a vaſt field to ſpeculation, and to commercial 
enterpriſe. The ſtate of Europe favoured thoſe enterpriſes; they were 
extended, and the commerce of the United States ſoon reached the Eaſt 
Indies, China, and every part of the known. world. lts profits have been 
conſiderable. 

Such is the brief hiſtory of the rapid and enormous increaſe of the 
trade of the United States; but it is preciſely from the rapidity of that 
immenſe increaſe, that we may prognoſticate the ſhortneſs of its dura- 
tion. 


The. 


._ 
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The proſperity of a nation's commerce cannot be durable, unleſs it be 
founded upon a ſolid baſis; and the ſolid baſis of a nation's commerce is 
the produce of its ſoil, of its manufuctures, and of its colonies, when it has 
any. Theſe are its only permanent riches, thoſe of which it alone can 
diſpoſe ; its produce, and the commodities it receives in exchange, are the 


natural limits of its trade. | 


If a nation by extraordinary circumſtances, unconnected with its in- 
ternal proſperity, ſuch, for inſtance, as thoſe occaſioned by the troubles 
and tranſient misfortunes of other nations, take a flight far beyond its 


natural means, and much above the ſituation in which it is placed by its 


own reſources, its proſperity cannot be of long duration. A change in 
external circumſtances muſt ſpeedily bring it back to the ſtate aſſigned to 
it by the extent or the mediocrity of its weafth. Such is the ſituation 
of the trade of the United States of America, which the troubles of 
Europe have rendered flouriſhing, but which the return of tranquillity 


will reduce to its priſtine ſtate. 


If the European powers, engaged in a terrible war, forced to devote 
all their means to it, incapable of going themſelves to fetch the articles 
they ſtand in need of from foreign ports, nay, even incapable of victualling 
their colonies, .and of receiving the produce of them in a direct way; if 
the European powers have been under the neceſlity of leaving to neutral 
flags the trade which they could not undertake themſelves, does it follow 


that they have abandoned it to them entirely? Is it not certain that they 


will haſten to reſume, as ſoon as they are able, the trade which naturally 
belongs to them, ſince they have within themſelves the means of carrying 
it on ? | 
In matters of commerce a nation gives up to others only what it can- 
not undertake itſelf, and even ſuppoſing that it grants them momentary 
advantages, it is ſolely with a view to its own intereſt ; it will withhold 
them, as ſoon as it perceives that its intereſt is injured by this conceſſion. 
Political conſiderations, or a friendly alliance can alone induce them to 
act otherwiſe. Sa 7 
We are not yet arrived at the period when nations, diſcovering their 
own 
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own intereſt in a greater generoſity” of principles, will by general conſent 
give abſolute and entire liberty to trade. That period, if cver it ſhould 
arrive, is not yet at hand. It therefore cannot be doubted but that the 
European powers, according to their accuſtomed ſyſtem, will lay prohi- 
tory reſtrictions upon all trade that is not their own, and will thus reduce 
the United States of America to the limited commerce which they car- 
ried on before the troubles of Europe. 

I do not mean, however, that the United States are not ſuſceptible of 
an increaſe in their commerce. I am far from thinking ſo, The extent 
of their territory, the fertility of their ſoil, the induſtry of their inhabi- 
tants, their bold and enterpriſing diſpoſition, their rapidly increaſing po- 
pulation, the great bays that penetrate into the country, the number of 
fine rivers that water it, the facility of cutting canals, in order to open a 
communication between them, and this to connect the great lakes with 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulf of Mexico; all theſe circumſtances 
promiſe them a degree of proſperity, which muſt in future ages render 
this part of the world the rival, and perhaps the fortunate rival, of Eu- 
rope. | 

But then the United States will have a rich produce from their ſoil,. 
extenſive manufactures, a great abundance of reſources within themſelves, 
and all this can only take place in conſequence of a ſucceſſive progreſſion 
of thoſe reſources, and after a long ſeries of years of peace and internal 
tranquillity ; in a word, by the gradual operation. of time. But it is of 
the preſent moment and of the exiſting circumſtances of the United, 
States that I am ſpeaking, when I apply to the ſudden increaſe of their 
commerce this inconteſtable political truth, that all: proſperity which is 
not the reſult of natural reſources, and which depends ſolely on extraor-- 
dinary and foreign cauſes, can only be conſidered as tranſient, and rather: 
oppoſes than favours an increaſe of wealth in the country. that expe- 
rences it. 

This truth, which holds good in regard to all nations, has a ſtill ſtronger 
application to nations abſolutely new, whoſe commercial houſes are hardix 


eltabliſhed, 
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Eſtabliſhed, when theſe uncommonly favourable circumſtances enable 
them to give a conſiderable extenſion to their ſpeculations. The misfor- 
tunes of individual traders, from which they can only eſcape by a degree 
of prudence, almoſt ſupernatural, adds much in ſuch times to the danger 
which the nation itſelf runs from the temporary inflation of its trade. 
Before the French revolution the capitals which kept alive the trade 
of the United States were inconſiderable, their commerce being very 
much confined; and even part of thoſe capitals were Engliſh property, 
either directly, or in the ſhape of credit, given by the Engliſh houſes to 
the American ones. If the American merchants had been prudent 
enough to take, out of the enormous quantity of buſineſs which a ſudden 
combination of circumſtances' preſented to them, only ſuch a part as was 
proportioned to their capitals, their enterpriſes would have been much 
leſs extenſive, and the appearance of their proſperity leſs brilliant; but 
their ſucceſs would have been more ſolid and more certain. | 
They ſet, on the contrary, no bounds to their ambition, and only con- 
fidered commercial affairs with a view to the enormous profits they 
ſeemed to afford. Speculations in land held out a new lure to their avi- 
dity; and independently of the gain they promiſed themſelves from a 
reſale highly advantageous, they found in them alſo a ſource of credit, 
| becauſe they had, for a long time, nothing to pay for their acquiſitions, 
and becauſe they hoped ſpeedily to receive ſome ready money from new 
purchaſers loaded with capitals, whom they expected to ſee driven in 
crowds acroſs the Atlantic by the ſtate of affairs in Europe. 
_ Laſtly, the eſtabliſhment of banks, and the quantity of paper in circu- 
lation, afforded them alſo new means of obtaining credit. Truſting in 
all theſe hopes, they ventured, without reſerve, upon every ſpeculation 
which held out the ſmalleſt proſpe& of gain. A ſpirit of enterpriſe, and 
a boldneſs in the execution of their plans, which ſets all danger at de- 
fiance, are two remarkable characteriſtics of the American people, in at - 
moſt all the fituations of life. Theſe are, no doubt, the germ of preat 
qualities, and may be the means of great ſucceſs; but if this ſpirit of en- 
terpriſe, 
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tenpeido; mid this boldneſs were directed by prudence, they would lead to 
a much ſafer reſult; whereas without it they tend to conſequences fo 
much the mort ruinous and inevitable, as they have not been foreſcen. - 

What happened to the American merchaftits? 

1. Delays natural to be expected in the diſpatching of their orders, and 
often tardy returns, which though not hurtful ts commeree in general, 
are highly prejudicial to merchants, When far from reckoning upon 
thera; they think that they cannot take place, and enter into engage- 
ments in conſequence of that flattering opinion. 

2. The taking of a great number of their ſhips, f/f by England, who, 
e e of her hoſtile views towards France, g »tified, by feizing 
them, the jealouſy which ſhe felt at the commercial profperity-of à tia- 
tion, that ſhe has never ceaſed to conſider as an aſſemblage of rebellious 
ſubjects, and afterwards by France, who was deſirous, above all, of injur- 
ing the Engliſh commerce; and, at the 1ame time, expreſſed her difcon- 
tent at the advantage given to England by her old ally Ameries. 
3. The ſpeculations in land proved erronesus. The number of thoſe 
who preſented themſulocs as purchaſers bore no proportion to the number 
of thoſe who- wiſhed to fell, and who were hard preſſed by want. 

4. The banks, numerous as they became, could not anſwer the de- 
mands of diſcount, which came to them from all quarters, conſequently 
they did not diſeount all the bills which were preſented to nn and the 
longeſt: date of thofe they teceĩved did not exceed ſixty days. | 

5, and laſtly, the prices of commodities fell ſpeedily in SR very 
much below what the American ſpeculators had paid for the fame arti- 
cles in the territury of the United States; and, in the mean time, the 
day of futfilling' the engage ments they had conttacted, in order to ſend 
their ſhips to ſcap was oonſtaitly coming round; the period of thoſe en- 
tered into upon the purchaſe of land, though it might ſometimes expe- 
rience a little delay, was ſure alſo to come at laſt; the commodities, 
which were preveiited from being ſent to Europe bythe low prices they 


bone there, were ao to be paid for; and if any merchant had recaved 
. 4 G 


ſums 
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ſums of money in truſt, which had enabled him to extend his concerns 
with a little more ſalidity, he was obliged to refund thoſe ſums upon the 
firſt demand, which was vedeſſarily accelerated by the — Land 
dangerous ſtate of commerce; +: alu oo 2 of ban goed / 

Such] is the diſagrecable ftuatian i in wekick. the American . 
were involved, and in which they are ſtill more deeply involved every 
day; ſuch of them, at leaſt; as in their enterpriſes were rather led away 
by their avidity than guided by * ond reflection, —_ theſe Are the 


greater numbers. a 51 


6 IS 414 


It may be eaſily ponceied that 3 — which 8 eee to 
extricate themſelves from theſe abe are very difficult, and re- 
quire great ſacrifices. ollie 210 tl, 116 i * HE 
| ——C—4 men analogs ext fallow. 10 t ene 0} 28111 ky 
Firſt, ce made bg ſome friend ſar his credit for thirty or * 
. 
But it t ſeldom — chat an enden 1 does not find: his 
friend in the ſame. neceſſity. They therefore accommodate cach' other 
with notes at ſixty days ſight, and endeavour to get them 'diſcounted at 
ſome bank, which is often, obliged to refuſe, on account of the great diſ- 
proportion between its means and the great number of ſimilar applications. 
' Theſe: notes are then given to an exchange broker, who, according to 
the ſtate of the money market, and the name of the indorſer, ſells them 
at two, and three, and ſometimes four and five per cent per month diſ- 
\ Theſe notes are afterwards depoſited at the bank by the purchaſer, and 
it then becomes highly neceſſary to pay them when due; | for there is no 
more credit, no more poſſibility. of diſcount, for a: merchant, whols bill 
bas been proteſted after once being depoſited at the bank 
They alſo endeavour to obtain n of AE 0 avail themiedves ir in 
the Game manner Aan 36. 94 J. it 
But it will not do to put too many notes into ation. « Their ze- 
l, too often repeated, ts have a bad effoct / upon their credit, 
Tm 0 > 1} .z which 
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which it is important/for them not entirely to loſe. They then buy bills 
of exchange upon London at a long date, and ſell them for ready money 
below par. This is a frequent means of procuring cath. 

Semetimes goods are taken upon the longeſt credit that can be ob- 
tained, and ſhipped for a foreign market; and, in this caſe, the American 
merchant draws according to his neceſſities, the London merchants en- 
gaging to accept the conſigner's notes for two-thirds of the amount of 
the conſignment, upon tranſmitting to them the bill of lading, and em- 
powering them to make the inſurance. | 

If theſe means fail, the merchant whoſe wants are urgent, ſends his 
merchandiſe, if he have any, to a public auction, or elſe he procures dry 
goods at a high price, and at five or fix months credit, and has them pub- 
licly ſold, very often with the loſs of twenty-five or thirty per cent. | 
Sometimes he endeavours by building houſes, or by ſome other oſten- 
tatious expenſe, to create a falſe opinion of the ſtate of his affairs, which 
are thereby rendered much worſe. | | 

Such are, in part, the . burdenſome means which the merchant, de- 
ceived in his ſpeculations, takes in order to prolong his commercial ex- 
iſtence. But thoſe means only ſerve to zender his ruin more inevitable. 
At length he can no longer uphold his credit; and it oſten happens that 
a houſe which in the evening was thought worth three or four hundred 
thouſand dollars, offers in the morning four or five u in the pound 
to its creditors. L344 17 un en cn THO; 

It is true that examples are not wanting of 1 who, before 
they declared their bankruptey, robbed their creditors of a great part of 
their money, by donations made to their wives and children, and by con- 
cealing paper in their pocket · books. There are alſo inſtances of others, 
who, upon loſing their credit, ſecretly buy upon change, with money 
kept in reſerve, their own bills, when at a diſcount of —— my and 
ſixty per cent. 


- The latter, think real bankrupts, and even lauddlent ones, avoid the 
name, and do buſineſs the next day with more certain credit, in propor- 
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tion as their manoeuvre is better haun, for they are chen * to be 
poſſeſſed of property. 

As to him who has declared his bankruptcy, as ſoon as he has delivered 
the remains of his fortune to his creditors he is free by law ; and though 
in ſome ſtates the law gives his creditors a claim upon his future fortune, 
equal to the amount of the loſs upon their debts, he eaſily evades the ro- 
gulation,. by not diſcovering the profits he may derive from the ſums he 
has withheld, or by carrying on his new commercial operations under an- 


other name. 

All theſe fatal and ſhameful tranſaQions are the natural conſequences 
of ſpeculations undertaken and carried on without a proportionate capital. 
And theſe are not the only ones. An American merchant's want of 


| punctuality in his payments, no doubt, inſpires thoſe who may have oc- 


caſion to deal with him with diſtruſt; but it does not produce in himſelf 
any ſentiment of ſhame, and affects his Son ray * even 1 it 


affect it at all. 


The merchant who has ſuſpended his payments, * whoſe bills are 
proteſted, is equally well received upon change, in ſociety, and even ob- 


tains the moſt diſtinguiſhed public employments. He is generally confidered 


as a man who has played his game ill, or who has met with a bad run of luck. 
The frequency of theſe examples, common. intereſt, and the opinion 

generally cntestained in America, that no one can have any thing more 

eſſential to do than to endeavour to get money, produce, I will not * 


this toleration, but this total indifference in the publie mind. 


Thus, while the merchant i in Europe is guided in his commercial con- 
duct by his perſonal integrity and the preſervation of his honour, of his 
credit, and of the reputation of his name, the American merchant has no 


other reſtraint than his on honeſty, his ſelf-eſteem, and his conſcience, 


and though that reſtraint is doubtleſs. the moſt powerful when it exiſts, 
it muſt unfortunately be acknowledged that it is not the moſt common. 
It may therefore be ſaid that the merchants of America, who, in con- 
ſequence of their prudence and caution in their operations, and a mode- 

rats 
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rate uſe of their credit, have conſtantly been exact in their payments, and 
honourable in their tranſactions; are; on that account, deſerving of parti- 
cular eſteem, ſmce they are an exception to the general depravity. 

It muſt not, however, be thought that this exception is very uneommon. 
There are in America a great number of houſes, either American, Eng- 
liſh, or French, which for ſolidity, prudence, punctuality, and delicacy in 
carrying on buſineſs, do not yield to any of the fo juſtly famed houſes of 
Europe. If in this number I name that of Mr. PILIr NIKLIx, I do 
not pretend to give it a ſuperiority over the others, by which that mer- 
chant's modeſty, and that of Mr. Gx1vr1Ta his partner, would be hurt; 
but I ſhall be excuſcd for ſeeking, by the mention of their names, to gra- 
tify a fecling of affection and gratitude for the conſtant marks of friendſhip 
and kindneſs which I received from them during my ſtay in America, and 
none of thoſe who are acquainted with Philadelphia will reproach me with 
having indulged my feelings at the expenſe of truth. 

I muſt once more repeat, that there are a great number of houſes of 
this kind in the United States, but it is not the greater number ; and it 
is the greater number that I am bound to conſider, when I am ſpeaking 
of the ſtate of commerce in America. Theſe good and ſcrupulous houſes. 
are afflicted at the ſituation of the American trade, by which their own 
intereſt is often greatly a ſufferer, notw ithſtanding their prudent conduct. 
Their delicacy, as well as their intereſt, is hurt by it; but all they can do 
is to be upon their guard againſt the ſuſpicious houſes, and to keep a 
watchful eye over all the others; the moſt honourable merchants being 
obliged to meet upon change, and in almoſt every houſe, and often to ſec 
in confidential employs, men whom private intereſt, and public honour, 
ought to devote to reprobation. 

This deplorable ſtate of things cannot be natural; but I muſt repeat it 
again, it is the neceſſary reſult of enterpriſes, and of ſpeculations raſhly 
hazarded, which are themſelves the reſult of a multiplicity of buſineſs of 
all kinds, that the ſituation of Europe and the Weſt Indics has produced, 
and of the dangerous facility afforded by the great number of banks. 

In almoſt all the great towns of the United States, and particularly of 


thoſe 
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thoſe to the northward of Baltimore, every body is a merchant; that is 
to ſay, every body ſpeculates, trades, and jobs in the ſtocks. The judge, 
the advocate, the phyſician, and the miniſter of divine worſhip, are all, 
or almoſt all, more or leſs, intereſted in the ſale of land, in the purchaſe 
of goods, in that of bills of exchange, and. in lending money at two or 
three per cent per month: few of them are contented with what they 
The merit oſ a man ĩs rather too much eſtimated i in America by the for- 
tune which he is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs; and no body lands in this new w orld 
without the project of making an ample and rapid fortune; examples of 
ſucceſs being ſo frequent, that they hold out a great encouragement to 


cheſe projects. The means of executing them were alſo for a long while 


great; but they are leſs ſo at preſent, at leaſt in this way; and avidity 
does not diminiſh i in the ſame proportion. | 
lere then are a great many ſnares laid for delicacy ; ; A great many 
reaſons explanatory of the ſtate of commerce in the United States, and 


the faithful account that I haye juſt given of it, will leave no doubt, of 


the truth of my aſſertion, that the brilliant appearance of the trade of 
the United States, and the increaſe of its activity and of its exports, arc 


no more than a tranſient gleam of proſperity, rather pernicious than uſc- 
ful to real wealth, „and to true national proſperity. 


No doubt, i in the midſt of all theſe evils, conſiderable fortunes have 
ſtarted up · Some of them have been made by prudence and induſtry; 
others are the offspring of good fortune. The cities are grown infinitely 
larger, which, in my opinion, is of itſelf a great evil: they are embel- 
liſhed ;, but luxury has made its way from every quarter into the United 
States; and when the commerce of Europe reſumes its level, and when 
peace ſhall have reſtored to every power the enjoyment of its rights, it is 
much to be feared that nothing will remain to the United States of the 
aſtoniſhing and momentaneous increaſe of their commercial activity, but 
a love of luxury, and the impoſſibility of ſatisfying it. 

That zepoch will probably be alſo the moment of new misfortunes to 
more than one e American. houſe ; but, as a friend to America, 1 beg leave 


to 
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to ſay, that if ſhe profit by experience, it may alſo be the epoch of her 
certain improvement, of her real proſperity, and of a ſolid increaſe of her 
commerce. She is deſtined by nature for a ſtate of ſtrength and great- 
neſs,” which nothing can prevent her from attaining, but too haſty a 
pace, which might attempt to conduct her thither without paſſing 
through the neceſſary gradations. | | 

Before I terminate this article concerning the trade of America, it re- 
mains to be ſaid, that all commercial eauſes are ſubmitted, in the United 
States, to the judgment of the ordinary tribunals, conſequently to a courſe 
of law which the leaſt ſkilful advocate can protract to the length of eigh- 
teen months; and with a little more ability he may ſpin i it out to two or 
three ycars. This inconvenience is very great in commercial affairs, in 
which a diſhoneſt man may avail himſelf of the delay, to keep for a long 
time in his hands a capital, really the property of another, which, by re- 
maining unproductive the whole of that time, occaſions a loſs not likely 
to be compenſated by the damages that may be awarded to him. 

This inconvenience, however great it may be in regard to the mer- 
chants ſettled in America, is much greater ſtill with reſpe& to the foreign 
traders,' who ſend or carry cargoes, or make conſignments thither. The 
alternative of a merchant's remaining ſeveral years in America, in order 
to enſorce his claims, at a great expence, and of being thus kept at a 
diſtance from the centre of his affairs; or of being obliged to entruſt the 
management of his cauſe to another, adds much to the misfortune of 
ſeeing himſelf deprived, during a tedious law-ſuit, of the uſe of his 
money, notwithſtanding the clearneſs of his caſe. It i then; that he 
feverely feels the want of thoſe commercial tribunals, of thofe conſular 
juriſdictories ſo wiſely eſtabliſhed in France, where the moſt honourable 
and beſt informed merchants are armually elected av judges ; where the 
proceedings are free from all poſſibility of chieane}*#nd do not coſt more 
than ſix dollars in expenchs; where the cauſes appùſently the moſt com- 
plicated art decided in the ſpace of three weeks; and where there tre, I 
will not ſay none, but very few examples at leaſt) of Judges accuſed of 
partiality in their judgments; or of careleſſneſs in the inveſtigation of 

5 facts; 
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fads ; and where, in caſe of an appeal to the ſuperior courts, the party 
in whoſe favour, ſentence: has been pronounced, can obtain poſſoſnon ot, 
the ſum awarded him, ar of the effects which he claims, upon giving ſe- 


curity t to return them, in caſe of a e Nn being — 
by che court of appeal | 1 bs | 


DEALINGS IN LAND... ; m 


| XK: N ** of the trade of the: Uvited States, I thentionce 
the traffic that is carried on in land as one of, its elements. This kind 


of commerce is ſo peculiar to North ee that it is DIY to be 
made known, at leaſt 1 in a ſuceinct anne! nom u 


the demie of the United, States, mn comperiſon with — dope 

lation, and upon the probability of the augmentation of that population, 
either by its own means of reproduction, or by ſoreigu emigrations. This 
traffic is, ike anne 9 and more be other, 


a traffic of ſpeculation. | T 


1 waſte lands, and they a to more than four-iſths of Ame- 


be fe as ſovereigns, "ar inherited this property from the 2 
of the crown of England. Many of theſe lands were ſtill occupied by 
Indian nations; but a part of thoſe nations had, during che war, joined 


the Engliſh troops againſt the United States. It was neceffary then to 


drive them back, or rather it was neceſſary to drive back all the Indians, 
whoſe. vicinage the United States bore with impatience, Here it may 
be proper to remark, that the Indian nations, who were formerly the ſole 
proprietors of the American continent, and to whoſe hoſpitality the cſta- 


bliſhment of the Europeans is folely due, are conſidered by the: deſcend- 


ants of the firſt coloniſts, as ufurpers of the land which: they ſtill poſſets, 
and as only holding it by virtue of their good wit and pleaſure. 
The lands granted by the kings of England before 1776, have, with 


ſome exceptions, remained in the poſſefſion of thoſt to hom the grant 


was made; but the quantity of theſe was infarately ſmall, in 9 
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to the maſs of the uncultivated land. The proportion of the quantities 
of theſe lands was not even in the ratio of the extent of territory of each 
ſtate, The ſmall ſtates, particularly thoſe that lie near the ſea, having 
$ been longer inhabited, poſſeſſed but a ſmall portion ; and ſome had none 
f at all; while the great ſtates, thoſe particularly whoſe territory extended 
far into the interior of America, ſuch as Georgia, the two Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, Pennſylvania, the ſtate of New York, Maffachuſetts and New 
Hampſhire, were in pofſeffion- of immenſe quantities. It was neceſſary 
| for theſe ſtates to ſell the waſte lands, in order both to afford their grow- 
# ing population eaſier means of acquiring property; and to hold out a bait 


to foreign emigration. 

Laſtly, the ſtates had debts refulting bat the war, which it was ne- 
ceſſary to liquidate, without burdening the nation with new taxes. For 
at firſt it was little able to bear them, and it was even the intereſt of the 
ſtates to diminiſh the exiſting taxes as much as poſſible, in order to ren- 
der ſettling in their territory more advantageous and attractive. * 

In the lands to be ſold were compriſed the confiſcated eſtates of the 
Tories, who had ſerved the Engliſh during the revolution. The ſtates 
cannot be accuſed of having enforced this law of confiſcation with too 
yay ſeverity. 

In order to bring theſe lands to ſale, the ſtates opened land-offices, 
where perſons who meant to purchaſe received warrants or commiſ- 
ſions to have the lands they pointed out ſurveyed, by the ſurveyor of the 
ſtate ; but they were not put in poſſeſſion of them, till it appeared 
that they had not yet been granted to any one, and were not to receive 
the title-deeds till they had paid the ſtipulated prices and falfilled the : 
conditions 1mpoſed by the Jaw. | 

The lands occupied by the Indians were not immediately fold ; but 
the ſtates ſold the right of pre-emption, that is to ſay, the excluſive pri- 
vilege of purchaſing thoſe lands; as ſoon as the Indians ſhbuld conſent to 
ſell thei and the ſtate undertook the negotiation} as ſoon as it ſhould - 
deem it poſſible. to ſet ĩt on foot. | - POT 
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It is not my intention to enter into a detail of. the frequent alterations 


IT by the Kates in their laws concerning the falc of land, and of the 


ſtill more frequent departure from them by the land- offices themſelves ; 


of their conſtant negligence in the examination of the meaſurement, and 


of the greater or leſs validity of the titles; in a word, of the great abuſes 


of every kind which have taken place in this branch of the adminiſtation. 


To do fo, it would be neceſſary to write a particular hiſtory of the laws 
and land- offices of each ſtate. Suffice it to ſay, that there are few 
which have acted with the neceſſary punctuality, few which have dealt 
fairly and honourabhy, and few which have ſhewn the attention which 
we have a right to expect from every public adminiſtration. 

The lands were offered to fale to any onc who. wiſhed to purchaſe 
A certain quantity was given to the troops employed during the war. 
Several other large portions were put up to ſale by the commiſſioners. 
Families, cither en or Americans, bought ſmall parcels, with a 


view of ſettling. 


But the ſtates, more taken up with the deſire of obtaining the money, 


of which they ſtood in need, than of that of ſpeedily covering thoſe lands 


with cultivators ; and thinking, beſides, that great proprictors would be 
excited by their intereſt to parcel them out. with more promptitude than 
a tate could do, readily conſented to ſell them in large maſſes, in oppoſi- 
tion to the law which, in many of the ſtates, limited the number of 
acres that would be ſold to any one perſon to five or ſix hundred. 


This regulation has been evaded in the ſtates in which it exiſted, by 
ſelling great quantities of land to the ſame perſons under different names, 


and by making out as many contracts of ſale, under theſe fictitious names, 


as the quantity of land ſold contained lots of the extent ſpecified in the 


law. 


Almoſt all theſe contracts of ſale alſo contained a _ by whach the 


purchaſer was required to cultivate, or cauſe to be cultivated, a certain, 


quantity of acres per lot, within a given time; and the penalty of diſ- 
poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion was pronounced againſt any one who ſhould negleR to fut! 


this condition. It is eaſy to conceive that this condition, ſo difficult to | 


comply with in great bargains has been frequently evaded. 

It was then that the great ſpeculations began, land being purchaſable 
of all the ftates at a very low price. The ſtates were inundated with 
paper-money, peculiar to each, and all in a ſtate of depreciation. The 
periods of payment occurred at diſtant intervals. The increaſe of popu- 
lation, emigration, and the clearing of the land, promiſed a great and 
ſpeedy riſe in the value of theſe lands. The ſpirit of ſpeculation then 
laid hold of every claſs of the inhabitants of America. This was at the 
time of the new ſyſtem of finance, when ſo many conſiderable fortunes 
were made by jobbing in the certificates of the American debt. The 
legiſlatures of the ſtate, ſome of them at leaſt, gave Rill greater encou- 
ragement to the fale of their lands, by ordering that certain kinds of the 
depreciated paper ſhould be taken in payment of the purchaſe ; a regula- 
tron which gave riſe to conſiderable malyerſations. The members who 


compoſe theſe legiſlatures, were often ſeen to conſult their private in- 
tereſts in theſe operations of finance. 


At that time, as I have juſt ſaid, the ſtates were inundated with paper 
money of different kinds, the fruit of the misfortunes of the war, ' and of 
the diſtreſs which had been its conſequence. They were all of them at 
a diſcount. One day, for inſtance, the legiſlature declared, that after a 
certain delay, generally very ſhort, ſuch paper would not be received in 
payment ; and ſome time after, a little before the expiration of that de- 
lay, it announced the ſale of a certain quantity of land, in payment of 
which the proſcribed paper would have a right to be preſented. The 
members who were in the ſecret of this manoeuvre, or their friends, 
bought up this paper-money at the time of its proſcription, ' that is to 
ſay, at its loweſt price. They then preſented themſelves at the ſale as 
ſoon as it began, and very often in twenty-four hours the purchaſe was 

completed. 
By theſe means many ſpeculators acquired land, with a real value of 
two or three cents or hundredth parts of a dollar per acre, payable in fix or 
4H2 eight 
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eight years; with a difcount from the treaſury of the ſtate, according to 
the value at which: the land was rated by the 1 in caſe the \ payments 
were made before they became due. 


Theſe malyerſations did not take place oh all the ſtates; but in all, the 


paurchaſe of land, and of rights of pre-emptions, was made at a very low 


price, ſrom the very firſt moments of the opening of the land- offices. 

\ Theſe lands then became an article of trade. Agents were ſent to 
Europe to propoſe the ſale of them; and Europe was filled with the moſt 
pompous deſeriptions and the moſt complete maps of lands which were 

often unknown to their proprietor, and even to every one elſe. | 
. Several great ſales, effected in England, upon. advantageous terms, 
-raiſed the price of theſe lands, increaſed the confidence of the ſpeculators, 
added to their numbers, and extended their ſpeculations. The opinion 
of an immenſe migration, to which the French revolution, and the ſitua- 
tion of Europe, gave riſe, conſpired to give confidence to theſe ſpecu- 
lators; and every one engaged the more cagerly in this kind of ſpecula- 
tion, as the periods of the payments to be made to the ſtates were always 
long; as ſtill longer delays were obtained without much difficulty; and 
as the lands in queſtion were as yet exempt from all taxes. 

The ſecond ſellers frequently granted very advantageous conditions of 

payment, and yet fold at a tolerably low price. In the ſtate of Pennſyl- 
vania, and in that of Maryland, every ſoreigner could buy and poſſeſs land 
as well as a citizen. 

In ſome others, in which the by did not allow this privilege to ſo- 
reigners, it gave the legiſlature the right of permitting it; and that per- 
miſſion was caſily obtained. 

In all, a foreigner might hold land in . name of an inhabitant; and 

the great intereſt that the ſtates had in ſelling, and in bringing foreign 
capitals into their territory, gave great ſecurity to this borrowed right of 
poſſeſſion. 

The United States were in the enjoyment of great commercial proſ- 


perity. Nothing ſeemed likely. to diſturb their tranquillity : and a great 


number of Europeans, ſeduced by the ſudden, increaſe of the value of 
American 
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American lands, ſaw, in the ſaenfice which they made of a few-thouſand 
dollars in the purchaſc of thoſe lands, a four-told or ten-fold e 
tion of their capitals in a very ſmall number of years. 

The ſpeculators in land who hold a great quantity, have different 


means of turning them to account. 


1. By ſelling Shona i in large parcels to men of fortune i in Europe; 0 or 
America. 


2. By ſelling them in. ſmall hk to ale, ok. mean to ſettle 
upon them. Lads 

3. By preſerving 3 till time, and a diminution of the quantity of 
this ſort of merchandizc, have raiſed the value of. it to a price anſwerablc 
to their expectations. THE 1 

The firſt of theſe means is that which i is —_ ork defends 
that on account of which ſo many agents were ſent to Europe; PA 
great advantages held out to thoſe who ſhould procure purchaſers ;/ and 
ſo many fictions invented. A great quantity of land was fold in this 
manner. In making bargains of this kind, as, well as: in all others, the 
buy er and. ſeller endeavoured: to make the moſt advantageous conditions. 
The periods of payment are generally ſhort; at leaſt a large part of the 
purchaſe- money is paid down at the concluſion. of the bargain. The 
conditions impoſed by the ſtates in the contracts of ſale are binding upon 
the new purchaſer; but very oſten the old purchaſer remains reſponſible, 
in caſe of their not being fulfilled, by the new one. The new purchaſen 
become ſpeculators themſelves; and in order to turn their ne property 
to account, have recourſe to the ſame means that were une by 
thoſe of whom they bought it. | b OD HHS t N 8171 + 

Land is fold in ſmall parcels 1 in ſeveral. _—_ uind 0 


TS «i 11 0 B 7 


Either out and out for ready, money ; althoughthiomodool ſale is not 
unfrequent, it is not the moſt common. 4 


Or out and out, but to be paid for by inſtalments; in. ee 5 the 
latter does not deliver the title-deeds tall after the nurchale-moneyas en- 
tirely paid; and retains a right of ejecting the ney / jettler from his Jane, 
if the conditions of payment, and all others appurtaining to the bargain, 


(Which. 
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(which. generally conlifts of an obligation to clear a certain number of 


acres) be aot qultiled. Sometimes the ſeller only requires a ſmall part 


of the price of the land in ready money; and the land remains ſubject 


to z perpetual IONS Repos os which the — 
{cr is not always at liberty to redeem. 


Sometimes be ſells, or rather he alienates, only for a cortain number of 


years. for inſtance, twelve or fifteen; and in moſt of theſe bargains the 


purchaſer binds himſelf to perform a certain number of days work in 
perſon, at the requeſt of the ſeller; to clear annually a certain number of 
acres, or to build houſts; and all theſe improvements revert to the ſeller, 
when the term of years for which the bargain was made is expired. I 
ſhall here remark, by.the way, that this kind of ſale for a limited time, 
or for an annual rent, may give great proprietors an influence in the elec- 
tions of the legiſlature, in a country as yet not very rich, and where every 
body is an elector. It is accordingly acknowledged that it does give ſuch 
influence, eee, a pak cg 3 of ſo 
many ſeats in the legiſlature of his ſtate. 

As yet, however, theſe examples are not FUR Almoſt all the 


great landed proprietors endeavour to get ſome purchaſers of ſmall lots to 


ſettle upon their eſtates ; becauſe, by N ſome + ore of 2 
enhance the value of the reſt. 

The third mean, that of waiting cl time has raiſed the puts of land, 
is the reſgueceiof gxcat-proprictors, who have not been able to employ the 
two others. With ſome, however, it is a mere calculation; a calculation 
ſo much the more dangerous, as'the ambition of the-proprietor increaſes 
with the riſe in the price, in caſe ſuch a rife take place; and as that riſe 
is far from being certain, and as there 1s already a number of examples of 
proprictors who, in the following year, would have been glad to fell at 
the price that they had refuſed the year, before. They are, however, not 
the more inclined to take the price that is then offered them, becauſe it 
is lower; they rather wiſh to wait for the price which they have refuſed. 


This is the way in which every kind of ſpeculation is in general con- 


ducted. A great profit docs not ſuffice, when we flatter ourſelves that 


C 
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we ſhall obtain a greater ſtill, We are but too apt to flatter ourſelves ; 
and it ſometimes happens that at laſt we obtain nothing at all. 

. Speculations in land have been the means of making great fortunes in 
America; but they have alſo occaſioned more diſtreſs, total ruin, and 
great and diſaſtrous bankruptcies, than any other kind. Of this there 
are ſome remarkable examples, among an infinite number of others of 
leſs note, but not leſs certain. For prudence has no more been the guide 
of theſe ſpeculators than of others; nor are there any which have been 
more generally adopted, nor which have been a greater ſource of decep- 
tion. The lands in America are alſo the branch of trade which has given 
occaſion to the greateſt number of law-ſuits ; as well on account of the- 
titles as of the limits, and of the fulfilment of the conditions of ſale. 

The moſt certain, as well as the moſt advantageous means of deriving” 
profit from a great extent of new land in America, is, for the purchaſer to- 
begin clearing it of himſelf; to attract inhabitants as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
by giving them, at a low rate, and even for nothing, if neceſſary, a num- 
ber of acres ſufficient for the maintenance of their family; to erect mills, 
make bridges and roads; to build houſes even; and to encourage, in every 
way, the efforts of the new ſettlers; in ſhort, to make conſiderable ſaeri- 
fices in the firſt inſtance. 

There is no example of theſe firſt ſacrifices, when made with intelli- 
gence, and to a ſuitable extent, not having rapidly increaſed the value of 
the land reſerved by the proprietor, and ſpeedily enriched him, by attract- 
ing great numbers of. emigrants from other countries. Many of theſe 
brilliant ſucceſſes may be quoted; and among them that of the Dutch 
company, which is ſkilfully directed by a Mr. Caszxore ;* bat no one's 
ſucceſs has been more complete than that of n in the 
Geneſſee. 

This honourable and ſaſo manner of deriving 1 from the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a great quantity of new land; requires indeed a command of 
money; and there are very few. ſpeculators in land who have any. Thoſe 
who have, are not inclined to withdraw it from the buſineſs of ſtock- 
Jobbing, from: which they get a return three or four times a year, with 

| great 
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great profits but more commonly they have none. Very often, indeed, 


theſe. ſpeculations are carried on without the ſmalleſt capital: or elſe by 


merchants, ſhopkeepers, - and workmen, who have occafion for their 
money in trade; for, as I faid' before, every body deals in land. 

Theſe means are, however, becoming more neceſſary than they have 
been hitherto. The buying of land is no longer fo much the faſhion ; 
and the commodity abounds the more in the market, in proportion as 
commercial operations are leſs ſucceſsful, and as private fortunes are de- 
cayed. The numerous deceptions which the Europeans have expe- 
rienced in the purchaſe of American lands, have brought them into great 
diferedit in Europe. France advances much more rapidly than was ſup- 
poſed to be poſſible, towards a ſtate of complete tranquillity, which muſt 
make it once more a comfortable abode. The derangement of many 
French fortunes by means of the revolution, will bring a great number of 
eſtates to ſale. Commerce and the manufactures will alſo afford great 
and advantageous room for foreign capitals. It will be the ſame ſucceſ- 
ſively, with the other European States, if they are doomed to experience 


the miſchiefs of a revolution; and if ſome European capitaliſts ſhould 


think that a part of their fortune would be laid out with more ſafety 
beyond the Atlantic than elſewhere, they would probably prefer the 
veſting of it in the American funds to the purchaſe of diſtant lands. 
For every one in Europe muſt now be aware, that no man ſhould now 
buy land in America till it — been inſpected by himſelf, or by ſome of 
his particular friends. 

The quantity of land upon ſale in the United States is indinbnſs Tran- 
quillity 3 is not fo completely eſtabliſhed there as it appeared to be two 
years ago. It is threatened on more ſides than one. The ſpirit of de- 
mocracy has made as great and as rapid progreſs in the country, as the 
ſpirit of ariſtocracy has in the towns. Although the proportion of pro- 


prietors is incomparably greater there than in any part of Europe, there 


exiſts a certain number of non- proprietors; and every body thinks he 
has a right to have an eſtate. The murmurs againſt the poſſeſſors of 
A «great nymber of acres of land, which they keep in their own hands, 
till 
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till they think they can get a ſufficient price, and thus put the purchaſe 
of it beyond the reach of theſe non-proprietors, begin to be ſomewhat 
violent; for every body knows the low price which theſe poſſeſſors of 
great maſſes of land originally paid for them. Many families ſettle 
without title or permiſſion upon theſe large properties, and their number 
ſometimes renders it very difficult to eject them. The judgments of the 
tribunals which orders them off the land, cannot often be put in execu- 
tion, becauſe public opinion begins to be very ſtrong againſt the holding 
of ſuch large tracts of land, which is already called a monopoly. I could 
quote ſeveral examples of this; but it is not my purpoſe here to enter 
into particulars. Although many members of the legiſlature are them- 
ſelves great landholders, the legiſlatures can no longer prolong the periods 
of payment, and alter the conditions of ſale. In many ſtates, the un- 
cultivated land begins to be already ſubjeR to taxes; as yet indeed they 
are taxed very low; but the time approaches when thoſe taxes will in- 
creaſe, and when the legiſlatures, perceiving that it is the intereſt of their 
ſtate to attract thither a greater population, will find, perhaps, that it is 
good policy to raiſe the taxes even higher than that of the cultivated 
land, till a certain proportion of their extent at leaſt is cleared, in order 
to render- the poſſeſſion of theſe lands burthenſome to thoſe who keep 
too great a quantity in their hands, and thus to make it their own in- 
tereſt ſpeedily to parcel them out. All theſe circumſtances render- it 
more neceſſary than ever for the great holders of land to take the 
ſpeedieſt means of turning it to account, and muſt conſequently tend to 
diſcourage this kind of ſpeculation. 


| This ſtate of things is, no doubt, an unfortunate one for the ſpecula- 


tors in land, and for thoſe who poſſeſs great maſſes of it. Hence pro- 


bably many of them will find themſelves deceived in their calculations, 
and many of their fortunes will be deranged. But this is nothing in 
compariſon with the national proſperity that will reſult from the clear- 
ing and occupying of the uncultivated and deſert lands, whether the 
ſettlers have bought them of the proprietors, or whether they have 
uſurped the poſſeſſion of them. | 
Vox. II. 41 The 
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The land in America is in general good, and only requires to bo tilled 
to afford an ample produce. The population increaſes, as has already 


been ſeen, in an almoſt incredible proportion; and the people in Ame- 


rica are. not deterred from the clearing of waſte land, either by attach- 
ment to their natal ſoil, by the greatneſs of the diſtance, or, in ſhort, 
by any difficulty whatever. The federal government of the United 
States, or, more properly ſpeaking, the Union, poſſeſſes alſo in the Wel- 
tern Territory, north of the Ohio, a quantity of land which is ſuppoſed to 
amount to ten or twelve millions of acres. The congreſs, in May 1796, 
ordered theſe lands to be ſurveyed, and divided into townſhips of ſix 


miles ſquare cach. One half of theſe townſhips are to be alternately 


divided into ſections, containing each. about ſix hundred and forty acres; 
and then the whole is to be fold by townſhips or by ſections. This fale 
is to be fuperintended PE: the governor and ſecretary of the weſtern ter- 
triton; 

Seven rows of . — a little mes from. Pittſburgh, i in N 
ay territory, had been ſurveyed by order of the old congreis, Which had 
alſo ordered the ſale of them; but it had only been effected in part. The 
congreſs by the ſame law of 1796, ordered this land alſo to be ſold, under 
the direction of the ſecretary, of the treaſury, who fixed the loweſt price 
at two dollars per acre. It was to be ſold by auction; a depoſit of fifty 
per cent was to be made within thirty days after the purchaſc, and the 
other fifty a year after, under the penalty of diſpoſſeſſion, in regard to 
ſuch purchaſers as did not fulfil theſe conditions. In requiring fo ſpeedy 
a payment for theſe lands, and in keeping them at ſo high a price, the 
intentions of the congreſs were to render great ſpeculations more difficult. 
But, by a report the ſecretary. of the treaſury made at the end of leſt 
January, it appears that this condition, and the price fixed by the con- 
greſs, kept away a great many purchaſers, ſince no more than -forty- 
nine thouſand acres, out of about fix hundred and cighty thouſand, had 
been ſold, and the ſeven rows of townſhips, with the ſale of Which he 
was Charged. The congreis, however, made no change in cht law of 
the Fe year, except by alloying ſtock to be taken in payment of 
! x I theſe 
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theſe lands at its current value at the time of the purchaſe. But it did 
not diminiſh the fixed price, nor enlarge the time of payment; and it 
acted wiſely. The fineneſs of the country, the goodneſs of the land, the 
mildneſs of tlie climate, and the facility of communication, leave no 
doubt but that they will be ſettled in no great ſpace of time. The na- 
tural emigration from the northern ſtates, which are the moſt populous 
of all, conſtantly take a weſtern direction. It is impoſlible to aſcertain 
what is the annual number of emigrants who paſs: the Alleghany Moun- 
tains; in ſome years it had amounted to thirty thouſand ſouls; and I 
have heard it eſtimated at an average at fifteen thouſand a year, but 
without any certain data being aſſigned. However this may be, it is 
conſiderable, and will become much more ſo, in . to the in- 
creaſing population of the United States. ö 

The greater number of theſe emigrants have hitherto directed theit 
ſteps to Kentucky, and to the Tenneſſee country; but ſome always. re- 
main in Pennſylvania, and a great many already proceed to the Weſ- 
tern Territory, where the land will increaſe, in proportion as the In- 
dians are obliged, by the approach of the whites, to abandon the ter- 
ritory which they ſtill ny and which the United States will not fail 
to purchaſe: "2 


It is poſſible, and even bas, that the congreſs will be obliged te 
give the purchaſers of theſe lands more time for payment. It will be a 
reſource of great importanee for the diminution of the national debt, to 


which it is irrevocably deſtined; and perhaps at a period not very diſtant, 
the Weſtern Territory will be the moſt populous, the beſt cultivated, and 
one-of the mol ah: © erm ſtates of the rn 


- 11 


- MILITARY, ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The irrſtitution which gives the preſident of the United States "the 
chief dommand of the forces by land and fea, as well as of the militia of 


the different ſtates, when employed in the ſervice of the confederacy, 
reſerves to the congreſs the power of making laws for the adminiſtration 
at 412 and 
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and diſcipline of the forces by land and ſea; that of employing the ne- 
ceſſary means for the embodying of the militia; for the purpoſe of put- 
ting in execution the laws of the Union; reprefling infurrectious, and 
repelling incurſions; has alſo the power of regulating the organization, 
arming, and diſcipline of the militia, and the conduct of ſuch part of the 
militia as is employed in the ſervice of the United States, leaving to each 
of the ſtates the appointment of officers, and the training of this mibitia, 


in conformity to the rules of diſcipline preſcribed by the congreſs. 


A law of the 13th of May 1796 has fixed the military eſtabliſhment 
of the United States, and revoked all thoſe 1 prev ouſly made upon that 
ſubject. 

It is compoſed of a body of artillery and engineers, of two companics 
of light dragoons, who are to ſerve on foot or on horſeback, —_— to 
the will of the preſident, and of four regiments of infantry. „ 

The corps of artillery and of engineers, conſiſting of ſeven hundred 
and ſixty- four men, is divided into four battalions, and each battalion 
into four companies. Each company is commanded by a captain, two 


lieutenants, and two cadets ; each battalion by a major; and the whole 
corps by a lieutenant-colonel, who has an adjutant-general under him. 


Each company of dragoons is compoſed of fifty-two privates, eleven 
ſerſeants, corporals, ſaddlers, farriers, and trumpeters; and is commanded 


by a captain, two lieutenants, and a cornet. 


The ſtaff of each regiment of infantry is e of a licutenant- 
colonel, two majors, an adjutant, a pay-maſter,. a — a ſur- 


geon, and two aſſiſtunt- ſurgeons. 


Each company is commanded by a captain, a lientiriant, and an en- 


ſign, and is compoſed of es en _— TO ſoldiers, and mu- 


ſicians. 


The army conſequently conſiſts of two thouſand ſeven hundred and 


ſeyenty-four ſerjeatits;” muſiciaris, ſoldiers, dragoons, and artillery-men. 


According to the above law, the ſtaff of the army was compoſed of a 
major-general, with two aides-de-camp, a brigadier-general, and a major 


of brigade;; but this part of the law was repealed on the 3d of May 


1797, 
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yo, and the ſtaff is reduced to a brigadier-general, a major of brigade, 
and. au inſpectot, both choſen by the brigadier-general from among the 


captains, and other officers of the army; a judge-advocate ; a-quarter- 
maſter, and a paymaſter · general; which. laſt, as well as the aids-de- 


camp, is choſen by the bogaker grngrs! from among the officers of he 


Army. 1e 
The pay of the army conſiſts of money and proviſions. 


The brigadier- general receives a hundred and four dollars per month, 


and twelve rations a day. 


The brigade- major, the ;nh pector, the eee the quarter - 
maſter, the treaſurer, and the aids-de-camp, twenty-four dollars and four 


rations, beſides their pay as officers in the line. 


The nee, menden, ſixty- five dollars and ive ra- 


tions. 
The majors of artillery, biſty-five dollars and five rations. 


The majors of infantry, fifty dollars and five rations. 
The captains, farty dollars and three. rations. . 


The lieutenants, thirty dollars; the en and cornets, ; twenty-five 


dollars; and each three rations. 

The. ſargeons, forty-five dollars and 2 rations. 

The aſſiſtant ſurgeons, thirty dollars and two rations, | 

The paymaſters, quartermaſters, and adjutants of regiments, who may 
_ alſo be taken from among the officers of the line, receive, independently 
of. their: pay as officers of the line, ten dollars a month. 


The brigadier-general, when. he is commander in chief, and all the 


officers detached on particular commands, receive double the rations 
which are allowed for their rank when they are not in command 


The ſerjeant· major, and the quartermaſter - n receive fight * 


lars per montn. 
The maſter of the band, W other ſerjeant, ſeven dollars. 
The corporals, ſi n. | 
The muſicians, five. 
The privates, four. 


| 
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The ration confiſts of a. pound of beef, or chree - uartets of n' cok of 
pork;/a' pound of bread or flour, half a gill of rum; brandy; or whiſky ; 
and of a quarter of a pound of ſalt, a quart of vinegar, two pounds of 
ſoap, and a ene of eue to be divided between nd lidiidred ra- 


e e aiot nn 8 


The rations are either furniſhed in kind, or pla m eh; ends 


to the eommon bes e of the articles in the alter where the troops are 
quartered; .. | DO 


Forage is alſo paid in money to thoſe IR who are entitled tort 


by law; but at a fixed price, which is fixteen dollars per month for the 


brigadier- general; twelve for the quartermaſter, inſpector, treaſurer, and 
lieutenant- colonels; ten for the majors and aides · de camp: eight for the 
captains of dragoons'; fix for the lieutenants and cornets ; ten for the 


ſurgeon ; fix for the nee . and warme of 


\ 


the regiment. 5444+ * 18 11 


The ſerjeants, corporals, e and W are, independently of 
their pay and of the ration, each to be furniſhed annually with a hat, a 


| waiſtcoat, four pair of pantaloons (two- of woolen, two of linen), four 


pair of ſhoes, four ſhirts, four pair of re — een 
with a elaſp, and a pair of ſhoe-buckles. N 


They are enliſted for five years, and they receive a hockey of fixtcen 
dollars, four of which only are paid them till they join the regiment. 


Officers employed on the me ſervice receive two 1 for N 
man they ent MORRIS 


Delſerters ate puniſhed by # fine Sewers) Gears and condemned to 
ſerve a new and complete term of enliſtment from the day of their ſer 


tence. Persons who either eonceal or aſſiſt ther in deſerting. are 


puniſhable by a fine of thirty dollars, and brought- to trial before the 


common courts of juſtice. dd aun. u © 
2 military are tried by courts- martial, the ſentence + * which muſt 


2 be 
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| be approved by the preſident of the United States. Every officer or 
foldier, on entering into the ſervice, takes and ſigns the oath of allegiance 
to the United States, and of obedience to the pd and to his offi- 
cers, according to the rules and diſcipline of war. 

The law, having for its object to eſtabliſh an n e water 
— the whole extent of the United States, was enacted in the month of 
May 1792, It declared every male and free inhabitant of the United 
States, from the age of eighteen to that of forty-five, liable to ſerve; ex- 
cepting all public-officers;- all perſons employed in the ſervice. of the 
poſt-office, and in that of the ferries acroſs the rivers; ſeamen in active 
ſervice, and all thoſe. who a be SIR by the laws of — 
ſtates. 

The ſame law direds the YO to be aur into dividons, brigades, 
regiments, and companics. It regulates the number of officers in each 
of theſe diviſions; preſcribes the formation of a: company of grenadiers 
fer battalion, and of oue of artillery and another of cavalry her diviſion. 
Theſe two. companies ate to be compoled-/of volunteers, clothed and 
mounted at their own _ Each militia- man muft — 
at his own coſt. 


An acutant-general for, every county aut keep a roll of this pee 
and of the, Kate of its equipment. [4.127 44 MM Tf 


An inſpector ſor every brigade is chirged with this Aae of the 
militia at the time it is expbodied ; but the whole is n che 
governor of the ſtate. 

A law, of January 1595, FRO e of a 11 out he the 
ſervice. of the ſtate. It includes the expence of doat hing, wich which 
the militia- men are ſuppoſed to have provided themſelves. A ſerjeant - 
major has nine dollars a month; a corporal, muſician, or drummer, 
eight dollars thirty - three cenie; a workman, eight dollars; and a private, 
ix dollars ſiaty- lux cents. The officers, ſerjeants, and privates of the ca- 
valry, receive forty cents per day fur the remount of their horte, and. 
ee cents ſur its kecp. The rations af the militia ate the ſame 


. . as- 
* 
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as thoſe of the troops of the line. -'The-officers of the militia receive the 
ſame quantity, and have alſo the ſame pay as officers in the line. 
Another law, of the 28th of February of the ſame year; authoriſes 
the preſident of the United States, in caſe of a threatened invaſion on the 
part of an foreign power, or of the Indians; or in caſe of an inſurrection 
in the territory oſ the United States, or of a ' concerted diſobedience to 
the laws of the Union, to call out the militia of one or more ſtates, in 
ſuch: proportion and number as he ſhall think proper. In the firſt of 
theſe caſes, the preſident. ſends his orders directly to the ſuperior officers 
or individuals commanding the militia corps that he wiſhes to march. 
In the others, he muſt addreſs himſelf to the legiſlature of the ſtates, if 
they are alembled ; or, if not, to their executive power. | 
The militia called out into actual ſervice on account of the United 
States, are ſubje& to the ſame regulations as the army ; - but no individual 
can be compelled to ſerve longer than three months from the day on 
which he preſented himſelf at the place of aſſembly. 
-Courts-martial to try officers or ſoldiers of the militia muſt be com- 
* their on officers. Among the offences of which a militia- man 
may be guilty, is diſobedience to the orders of the preſident, which is 
puniſhed by a fine, not exceeding a year of the delinquent's pay, nor leſs 
than a month's. Confinement is the puniſhment of er, of 
fines, which are the only penalties of breaches of diſcipline. | 
Although all the militia are bound by the law to provide inves 
aihth arms at their own expence, and though they are ſubject to a fine if 
they do not, the greater number is generally unprovided when the militia 
is to be aſſembled, and particularly when called out ſuddenly upon actual 
ſervice. The different ſtates, therefore, are now taking meaſures to 
have-arms in ſtore for ſuch men as want them at the moment when the 
ſtate has occaſion for, their ſervices. | But in ſome ſtates they have hardly 
begun to procure a ſupply; in all they are tardy in doing ſo; and in none 
is the number complete. The Union has alſo arſenals to ſupply the de- 
* of thoſe of the ſtates, when the militia is called out upon its 


ſervice. 
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ſervice. Theſe arſenals ought to contain one hundred thouſand ſtands 
of arms, but do not contain fifteen thouſand fit for ſervice. Every year 
new ones are purchaſed ; but every time alſo that theſe arms are given to 
the militia-men, who ought to return them as ſoon as the time of their 
ſervice is expired, as well as the reſt of their aceoutrements, under penalty 
of a fine equal to the value of their arms, or of ſuch part of them as may 
have been left, not a third of them 1s brought back to the arſenal. 

Ide fortifications are another branch of the war department; that is 
to ſay, thoſe erected by the Union; but it never erects any, except in 
places where the land is entirely given up to it by the ſtate to which it 
belongs. Many of the ſtates, as has already been ſeen, are averſe to this 
eeſſion; and in that cafe, if they wiſh for fortifications, they can only 
have them at their own expence. Thoſe which the Union erects and 
keeps up arc few, and almoſt all incomplete. Good engineers being ſcarce, 
the Americans are obliged to employ ſuch as they can get, who are gene- 
rally foreigners who do not half underſtand their buſineſs, and who are 


generally more attentive to their own intereſt than that of the United 


States. Great plans are drawn ; the works ate begun at great expence ; 
there is a want of money the ſollowing year; and the fortifications are 
either entirely relinquiſhed, or reduced to fo ſmall a ſcale, that they are 
either good for nothing or at leaſt deſecti ve, ſo that the money ſpent the 
preceding year may be ſaid to be thrown away. 
Portland, in the province of Main; Portſmouth, in New Hampſhire ; 7 
Glouceſter, Salem, Marblehead, in the Maſſachuſets : Newport, in Rhode 
INand ; New York, in the ſtate of New Vork; Mud-Hland, near Phila- 
delphia ; Baltimore, in Maryland; Norfolk, in Virginia; Octecock and 
Wilmington, 1 in North Carolina; George-town, in South Carolina; Sa- 
vannah and St. Mary, i in Georgia, are the only places to be hund in the 
lift of the fortifications of the United States; and he who has Teen them 
all with his own eyes, knows that very few of them are to remain there. 
Governor's Ifland, near New Vork; Sullrvan's Iſland, near Charlei- 
ton; and Caſtle Iſlagd, near Bofton, were to have been fortified by the 
Union; but the ſtates to which they belong refuſe to give up the ſove- 
Vol. II. 4K reignty 
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reignty of the land; whence it happens that places which it is of ſo much 
conſequence to fortify, are not fortified, | or at leaſt very incomplctely. 
This is attended with danger, not only to the ſtate which refuſes the ceſ- 
ſion of its land, but alſo to the Union in general, {ince the entrance of a 
principal point not being completely defended, its territory is laid open; 
and ſince it is evident that there are no ſure means of defending a coun- 
try, except thoſe which are the reſult of a whole ſyſtem, calculated to em- 
brace its totality as well as its ſeparate parts; now no ſuch a ſyſtem exiſts 
in the United States. | 

The navy is alſo with them a branch of the war department. This 
navy. has as yet no exiſtence. In 1794, the commerce of the United 
States being attacked by the Algerines, the congreſs paſſed a lazy, autho- 


rizing the preſident to purchaſe or cauſe to be built, four frigates of forty- 


four guns, and two of thirty-ſix. It regulated the number of officers, 
ſailors and ſoldiers, with which theſe frigates were to be manned, and the 


pay of their crews. That of the ſailors, ſays the law, is not to exceed 


twenty-ſeven dollars a month, independently of their allowance, and this 
high pay was neceſſary on account of the ſtill higher wages given at that 
time to ſailors. employed in the merchant ſervice. The congreſs granted 
the preſident ſix hundred and eighty- eight thouſand eight hundred and 
eighty- eight dollars for the expences of the conſtruction or purchaſe of 
theſe ſhips. The ſame law enacted, that if the United States made peace 
with the Algerines, the armament was to inſtantly ceaſe. 

In 1796, peace heing made with this piratical power, another love of 
the congreſs authorized the preſident to complete the conſtruction only 
of two frigates of forty-four guns, and of one of thirty-ſix, directing that 
the materials in ſtore, which had been deſtined for the conſtruction of 
the three others, ſhould be preſerved, if it could be done without fear of 
their decaying, or otherwiſe, that they ſhould be ſold. 

It applied to the completion of theſe three frigates, part of the fix 
hundred and eighty- eight thouſand eight hundred and eighty-eight dol- 
lars voted for the conſtruction of the ſix, and which had not yet been 


expended, and cighty thouſand dollars more, alſo voted in 1796, at the 


tame 
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time when America was apprehenſive of war with England, in order to- 
purchaſe and equip ten ſmall EO for the defence of the coaſts of the. 
United States. 

In the laſt ſeſſion but one, and at the beginning of 1797, the congrels 
again granted for this ſame ſervice one hundred and ſeventy-two thou- 
fand dollars, and ten thouſand dollars more for the pay of the captains. 

In the laſt ſeſſion, in May 1797, one hundred and ninety-ſeven thou- 
ſand fix hundred and thirty - ſix dollars were 3 and granted, in 
order to complete this armament. 

According to the eſtimate of the ſecretary at war, the value of che 
materials preſerved of the frigates that had been begun, and counter- 
manded, as well as of thoſe in ſtore, amounted to one hundred and thirty- 
five thouſand. eight hundred and ſeventy- ſour dollars; which makes the 
total expence of the conſtruction and equipment of theſe: three frigates 
one million twelve thouſand ſix hundred and fifty dollars, or eight thou- 
fand one hundred and ſixty - ſix dollars per gun. 

This enormous price is owing: 

To the neceſſity of going as far as Georgia to fell the timber, ſor which 
purpoſe the government thought it adviſable to ſend carpenters from the 
northern ſtates. 

To the tardineſs with which ſupplies of it were provided, inſomuch- 
that the frigates being laid down, materials were wanting to. go on with 
them. They were expected from day to day, and it was often neceſſary 
to pay the ſhipwrights for whole months, without their having any work; 
for it would have been difficult to procure others, had theſe: been diſmiſſed. 
And above all, to the want of economy in the uſe of the materials, to 
the want of ſuperintendance and foreſight, which every where prevails in 
the expences of the war department of the United States; ſor it is evi- 
dent, that with more care and regularity, and better management, the 
frigates might have been built at more than a third leſs expence. The 
pay, the victualling and annual repairs of theſe three frigates are eſtimated 
at three hundred and fifty thouſand dollars. It mult be confeſſed that it 
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is a very expenſtve piece of parade. For what kind of a navy of the Uniom 
of ſixteen ſtates is that which is compoſed of only three frigates ? _ 

In this enormous expence, of upwards of a million of dollars, for the 
conſtruction of theſe three frigates, the expence occaſioned by that which 
the United States give to the Dey of Algiers, by a ſecret article of the treaty, 

is not included. She will coſt about a hundred thouſand dollars, being 

only of thirty-two guns, not being built of cedar and live oak like the 
other three, and being better attended to during her conſtruction. 
The department of the Indians is alſo one of the branches of the war 
department. It is with the ſecretary at war, that the agents employed 
among the- Indians correſpond, and it is by him that are tranſmitted the 
aid granted them, by virtue of a treaty with the United States, or the 
preſents made them by the Union. Theſe expences, annually, amount 
to a hundred thouſand dollars. 

The expences of the war department are defrayed by ſums which the 
congreſs votes every year for that purpoſe, according to the eſtimate that 
is preſented to them by the ſecretary of the treaſury, who himlelf receives 
it from the ſecretary at war. 

- Sometimes the grant of money for the expences of the war department, 
is made by a particular aid; ſometimes it is included in the ſame act 
which grants all the ſums deemed neceſſary for the total expence of the 
government. But the ſums appropriated to the war department are al- 
ways diſtinctly ſpecrfied ſor each article of which they are compoſed; the 
pay of the troops, proviſions, forage, clothing, equipment of the cavalry, 
purchaſe-of horſes, hoſpitals, artillery, expence of offices, Indians, expence 
of the frontiers, ſalaries, military penſions, ſupply of magazines, purchaſe 
of ammunition, naval: armaments, &c. &o. 

The ſums deſtined to this department were, m 1789, one 0 and 
thirty- ſeven thouſand dollars; in 1790, one hundred and ninety- four thou- 
ſand one hundred and forty- four; in 1 7915 ſix hundred and fifteen thouſand 
four hundred and twenty-one; in 1 792, one million one hundred and 'ſe- 
venteon chouſund fe hundred and twenty-ſox ; in 1798, one million one 

* hundred 
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hundred and ſixty- eight thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-five; in 
1794, two million three hundred and ſixty-two thouſand one hundred 
and three; in 1705, two million fix hundred and thirty-five thouſand 
ſix hundred and eighty; in 1706, one million four hundred and thirty- 
ſeven thouſand one hundred; and in 1797, one million five hundred 
and thixty- ſeven thouſand nine hundred and thirty-two dollars. 

he great increaſe of the war expences for the years 1794 and 1795; 
reſulted from the Pittſburg expedition, of which I ſhall ſay a few words, 
and which coſt-near twelve hundred thouſand dollars. 

In this application of fifteen hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand nine 
hundred and thirty-one dollars to the expences of the war department, in 
1797, upwards of à million were deſtined for the real and effective ex- 
pences of the army, that is to ſay, pay, proviſions, forage, purchaſe of 
horſes, and hoſpitals. The fortifications are eſtimated at only twenty-four 
thouſand dollars, and yet the army is compoſed of only two thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and ſeventy-four men. There are no corps of militia to be 
ſupported ; for the ſums yoted in the laſt May ſeſſion, in conſequence of 
the fears that were entertained of a war, are not comprehended in this 
eſtimate; nor even the ſalaries of the ſecretary at war, and of his clerks, 
which are always included among the expences of the civil liſt, 

The known probity of thoſe who have been placed at the head of this 
department, renders all ſuſpicion of their infidelity impoſſible; and bo- 
ſides, the manner in which the diſburſements are made, the formalities 
obſerved in the iſſue of the public money, which can only be drawn for 
by bills expreſſive of the caſe to which it is to be applied, preclude all 
means of malyerſation, at leaſt to any conſiderable amount But upon 
comparing the exceſſive expences of the war department with the weak- 
neſs, of the army, the bad ſtate of the fortifications, and the ſmall reſult 
of theſe, great diſburſements, we cannot be aſtoniſhed at often hearing 
a great want of intelligence and order imputed to the war department. 

In congreſs, the ſecretaries of war have often been reproached with con- 
ſidering the ſums; allotted to their department as a total of which they 
might diſpoſe for the different articles of expenditure, without limiting 
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the expences of cach of them to the fums ſpecially voted for that purpoſe ; 
with expending, for inſtance, more or leſs for the fortifications than the 
ſum particularly deſtined for their erection or repair; with applying to 
the hoſpitals, clothing, victualling, or any other article of this department, 
the ſurplus ariſing from the ſavings made in the fortifications, or with re- 
trenching from thoſe different articles the ſums applied to the fortifica- 


—— beyond thoſe preſcribed by the law. 


This reproach was particularly made with reſpect to the expences of 
the Pittſburg expedition, for which the ſecretary at war furniſhed the 
ſums granted by congreſs for the particular expences of his department, 
without being able to do ſo, otherwiſe than by ſuſpending the different 


payments to which the ſums voted were meant to be applied. 


It ſeems that this reproach, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, not unfounded, is 
nevertheleſs unjuſt. If the expedition to Pittſburg were neceſſary, if it 
were indiſpenſable to conduct it with celerity, and to carry it to ſo great 
an extent, and if there were a real danger in ſuſpending it, the ſums de- 


voted to it were conſequently the moſt urgent part of the expenditure of 


the United States, ſinee the re-eſtabliſhment of public order depended 
upon that expedition. Every-delay would then have been a great evil; 
and there was at that time no other means of finding money for it, either 
legal or even poſſible. ' Beſides, the ſecretary at war and the preſident re- 
mained reſponſible, in caſe the meaſures they deemed indiſpenſable were 
diſapproved by the congreſs. . 

Here I am naturally led to ſpeak of this een concerning which 


opinions were, and continue to be, much divided. It was at an end before 


L arrived in America, and my travels never carried me into that part of 
Pennſylvania where the inſurrection took place. I can then have no 
other information than that which is to be obtained by converſing with 
the two parties, and —_— every . that has been ten upon the 
3 | TE 
Nobody can doubt that chere was then in- the counties of Weſtmore- 
land, La Fayette, Waſhington, and of the Alleghanies, a formal oppoſition 
to the collection of the tax upon diſtilleries; an oppoſition which was of 
F ancient. 
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ancient date, and ſupported by force of arms; a combination and con- 
ſpiracy to prevent the payment of that exciſe duty; a known reſolution 
to employ force againſt all thoſe who ſhould either demand that tax, or 
even ſubmit to pay it; every thing, in ſhort, which characterizes an in- 
ſurrection. It has been ſaid that Mr. Hamilton, then ſecretary of the 
treaſury, might have prevented this inſurrection without prejudice to the 
revenue, by not keeping in place, contrary to the will of the country, ex- 
ciſe officers, whoſe characters, harſnneſs, and conduct were reprehenſible; 
and by inſtituting in the early ſtage of the buſineſs a legal proſecution 
againſt the oppoſers of the collection of the tax. His enemies attribute 
this fault to his deſire of provoking a reſiſtance ſo ſtrong, that its repreſ- 
ſion might give more force to this impoſt, of which he was the promoter, 
which congreſs had conſented to with great reluctance, and which was 
generally diſliked: they even aſcribed to him the intention of gratifyi ing 
his particular hatred againſt ſome of his perſonal enemies. 

Knowing the diſpoſition of Mr. Hamilton, as I think I know it, I can- 
not admit the poſſibility of ſuch a reproach ; but even were it founded, 
it would not have been a ſufficient reaſon againſt the expedition at the 
moment it was ordered, when the inſurrection was unequivocal, extenſive, 
and might become formidable. It is only its ROD or its TY; 
at that time, that is in queſtion here. 

A few years before, an inſurrection, which was alſo cauſed by the non- 
payment of taxes, had taken place in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. 

It was important to put a ſtop to this ſpirit of reſiſtance, fatal to the 
public treaſury, ſtill more fatal to the conſtitution, and for all the bleſſings 
which, in a well regulated government, reſult from the exa& obſervation 
of the laws. It was therefore neceſſary to act againſt this inſurrection, 
and to act with means ſufficient to inſure its repreſſion, and to act ſpee- 


dily ; for the courſe of juſtice began to be ſuſpended in theſe cantons; 


the heat of men's minds was daily increaſing; the number of the in- 


ſurgents was augmenting, and the commiſſioners ſent to them by the 
preſident had returned without producing the deſired effect; and yet they 
were men highly eſteemed, 


It 
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If che diſorder had not then been ſtifled at its birth, it was not im- 
en that it would have found imitators in other parts of the United 
States; and that the Pittſburg inſurrection itſelf would have grown more 
formidable, and have been in the end the germ of ſerious inteſtine diſſen- 
tions, Which might, perhaps, have occaſioned. a great etfuſion of blood be- 
fore they could have been terminated. 

To what degree did Mr. Hamilton, for every mg concurs in. opinion 
that he directed this operation, to what degree, I ſay, did he proportion 
the means to the neceſſity ? This is a point upon which 1 will not un- 
dertake to decide, for the neceflity was in this caſe a compound of differ- 
ent elements. | 

In the firſt place it was neceſſary to quiet the inſurrection, it was alſo 
neceſſary to intereſt the public opinion in the annihilation of this diſor- 
der, and by that means to prevent its future reproduction. That im- 
portant object could not be better attained than by the calling out of the 
militia of the different ſtates. To employ the different militia of the 
counties of Pennſylvania adjacent to the ſcene of inſurrection, even had 
they all been unanimouſly diſpoſed to ſerve in this cauſe, a thing of 
which doubts might reaſonably have been entertained; to employ them 
alone would have been to-rifk the ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord and of ha- 
tred in this ſtate; this danger was averted by calling out upon this ſer- 
vice the militia of the other ſtates. 4 tt 

It was befides a favourable i of trying that part of the con- 
ſtitution, which authorizes the preſident of the United States to embody 
the militia, and of proving the attachment of the American people to 
that conſtitution. Such a trial could not have been made under better 
auſpices than the E of dra 1 who at that time'was 
highly popular. 

That the private animoſity of Me. Hamilton hag any ſhare in this buſi- 
neſs, as has been ſaid, is what I ſhall never prevail upon myſelf to believe; 
his character oppoſes ſuch an opinion, and the powerful reaſons which: 
were the motive of this expedition are alone a ſufficient evadence of its 
neceſſity. | 7 

| It 
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lt is poſſible, and Jam inclined to believe, that this expedition, in 
which fifteen thouſand men were employed, would have been in every 
reſpect equally ſucceſsful with one-third of the force; and that, conſe- 
quently, the immenſe expence which reſulted from the march of this 


army acroſs a country very little inhabited, and from the ſupplies of pro- 


viſions which it was neceſſary to procure from Philadelphia, might have 
been conſiderably diminiſhed. The exceſs of expences beyond exact ne- 
ceſſity is, no doubt, a great evil in every government. But ſtill it may 
be ſaid, that the diſplay of this great force, that the order given to the 
militia that did not march, to hold themſelves in readineſs to do ſo, to 
the number of eighty thouſand men, rendered the ſubmiſſion of the in- 
ſurgents more prompt and more complete. 

But whatever may have been the exceſs in the expences, or the hidden 
views of men of influence, the expedition had a deſirable effect in regard 
to all good citizens; an adherence to the meaſures of government, and 
an attachment to the conſtitution, were generally expreſſed; they were 
maniteſted ſtrongly and ſincerely by the federaliſts and anti-federaliſts ; 
and although the oppoſite party accuſed ſome of the latter with being 
the promoters of the inſurrection, not one among them could be found 
that was in the ſmalleſt degree implicated in it. Men of different politi- 
cal opinions marched as volunteers in the militia of their ſtate, leaving 
their buſineſs and their families, in order to promote the public welfare. 
All proved that the maintenance of order and a reſpect for the laws were 
unanimouſly conſidered as the duty, as the intereſt of every good citizen. 
Not a ſingle drop of blood was ſpilt, and the general good wiſhes of the 
different parties in the United States, attended this expedition throughout 
its whole duration of four months. 

I had been a few days at Philadelphia, when the militia of that city 
marched in from this expedition; and I find in a journal that I then kept 
of the impreſſ.ons I received from all the new objects which ſtruck me, 
that which was cauſed by the arrival of this militia. I inſert it here. 

The battalions did not come back from this expedition till the be- 
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ginning of December; their return was a real f#te for the city; not one 
of thoſe fetes which we have often ſeen ordered in Europe by the govern- 
ments, and which are ſure to be attended with great expence, tumult, 
and diſorder; but of thoſe which the public mind can alone give and re- 


ceive, and perhaps only on a fimilar occaſion. 


The day of their arrival was announced; their brother ſoldiers, who 
had remained at Philadelphia, or had already returned from the expedi- 
tion, went in a body to meet them, three miles without the eity; almoſt 
all the inhabitants came out of their houſes, either to go and meet the 
troops, or to place themſelves where they were to paſs ; moſt of them 
had to ſee a ſon, a brother, a couſin, a friend, or ſome intereſting per- 
ſon: all ſaw in them the defenders of the law, the object of public gra- 
titude. The militia that had left the city, in meeting the others, formed 
their advanced and rear guards ; thoſe who were coming back continued 
their march. The crowd that preſſed upon them did not diſturb their 
order; their battalions marched by columns in ranks at five or ſix paces 
aſunder. The men who compoſed them were moſtly young, had a good 
appearance and marched well: they were clothed alike, and carricd a 
large knapſack, with which none of them ſeemed fatigued. Their looks 


- fought and received with ſatisſaction thoſe which affection and joy ſent 


them from all quarters; but they did not quit their ranks, and the regu- 
larity of their march was not interrupted. In this manner they croſſed 
the city amidſt the acclamations of the public. 

The preſident, whoſe houſe lay in their way, came out, received their 
falutes, and joined his applauſe to that of the other citizens; and this 
applanſe alone was more gratifying to the battalions than that of all the 
others. Being arrived betore the ſtate-houſe, Soy returned their colours, 
and were diſbanded. 


Then their relations and friends, both male and female, got hold of 


theſe ſoldiers who were reſtored to them. The recolleAton of the fear 
that was entertained at their departure of the dangers they were about 


to run, augmented the pleaſure of ſeeing them again, although they had 
| not 
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not incurred any; they were hugged, kiſſed, and led to their homes; 
every que had about him a little groupe compoſed of perſons to whom he 
was the moſt dear; and. thoſe citizens, who feelingly exulted in the 
peace and happineſs which theſe children of the country were about to 
find again in the boſom of their families. Europeans or Americans, no- 
body was inſenſible to this ſpectacle, which was cqually affecting and 
ſublime. Tears fell from ſeveral eyes. 

« Such is the exact account of this fere, where thoſe who were pre- 
ſent ſelt more happineſs than gaiety, and where public welfare muſt 
have received the aſſurance of finding again, whenever there was a ne- 


ceſlity for it, the ſame attachment as that which had been thas recently 
rewarded.” | 


CONNEXIONS WITH THE INDIANS. 


The law whoſe object is to regulate the intercourſe between the citi- 
zens and the United States with the Indian tribes by whom they are 
ſurrounded, was enacted in May 1796. It is to continue in force dur- 
ing the ſpace of only two years, as was the caſe with the former laws 
on the ſame ſubje& ; but it contains regulations more ſtrongly marked 
with liberality and juſtice, and more explicitly laid down, than any of 
thoſe which preceded it. 

By this law git is provided that the preſident ſhall cauſe the bounda- 
ries between the territory of the United States and that occupied by the 
different tribes bordering on them, to be aſcertained and marked as 
clearly as poſſible. | 

All inhabitants of the United States are forbidden to hunt in or carry 
off cattle from any part of the territories acknowledged by the treaty as 
the property or poſſeſſion of the Indians, on pain of a hundred dollars 
fine and fix months impriſonment. 

They are prohibited on pain of fifty dollars fine and ſix months' im- 
priſonment, to enter the territory of the Indians fouth of the Ohio with- 
out a paſſport from the governor of ſome one of the ſtates, or from the 
military commandant of ſome of the poſts adjoming to that territory. 


4L 2 Every 
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Every robbery; fraud, or other crime of what nature ſoever, commit- 


ted againſt: an Indian by an inhabitant of the United States and within 


the territory of the United States, is puniſhed by a fine of a hundred 
dollars and twelve months' impriſonment, beſides a reſtitution of the pro- 
perty taken. or deſtroyed, or its value. 

If the delinquent. be unable to pay the value, the United States be- 
come reſponſible for it; provided however that the aggrieved Indian 
have not himſelf taken vengeance for the injury; in which caſe, the 
reſtitution is not to be made. 

Any inhabitant of the United States who forms or endeavours to form 
a ſettlement for himſelf in the Indian territory, is to be recalled from it by 
the preſident. of the United States, to pay a fine of a thouſand dollars, 
and: ſuffer twelve months' impriſonment. | 

Any inhabitant who kills in the Indian territory an Indian belonging. 
to any tribe in amity with the United States, is to ſuffer n puniſh- 
ment. | 
All trade with the Indians is prohibited without ee the 
principal agent of the United States on the frontier of the Indian terri- 
tory where ſuch trade is to be carried on: and thoſe who have ob- 
tained permiſſion for that purpoſe, are ſorbidden to purchaſe from the 
Indians any of the implements of houſchold economy, hunting or agri- 


culture; 


They muſt not, either from the: Indians or from any white-man reſid- 
ing among them, purchaſe any horſe, without expreſs permiſſion from 
the principal agent. 


This law ſubjects the Indians to the Jame prohibitions with reſpeR to 
the white people. 


An Indian guilty of any crime may be apprehended within the terri- 
tory of the United States. 


If he eſcape, the inhabitant who. has been . injured by him is to lay 
his complaint, accompanied. by a circumſtantial detail of ,particulars, be- 
fore, the agent of the United, States, who is to demand reparation of the 
nation or tribe to which the offending Indian belongs, and to acquaint 
re preſident with the reſult of his demand. 


If 
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If reparation is not made, the injured party is indemnified from the 
treaſury of the United States ; and the ſum thus applied is deducted from 


the ſubſidies granted by the United States to that tribe. 

The courts of the United States, and alſo, when the cauſe is not ca- 
pital, the courts of the individual States, take cognizance of all thoſe 
offences, even when they have been committed within the territories be- 
longing to the Indians. 

The troops of the United States ſtationed on the Indian frontier are 
bound to arreſt delinquent white men xven in the Indian territory; and 
ſuch delinquents are to be apprehended in any part of the United States 
where they may be found. 


This law, which is wiſe and juſt in its proviſions, is far from being 
punctually executed. The extremity of the United States bordering on - | 


the territory of the Indians is inhabited by a ſet of men who are in hoſ- 
tility with them. Avidity, and the deſire and intention of plundering 
them, are the motives which induced them to chooſe the trontier as the 
place of their ſettlement, and the ſources of that conſtant enmity which 
they bear to-the Indians. | 

This claſs of inhabitants are, by the report of every individual who is 
not one of themſelves, the very worſt ſet of men in all America, and 
perhaps in the whole univerſe. The ſentiments and even the very idea 
of honeſty and humanity are unknown to them. They are all plunder- 
ing ferocious banditti ; and none but very flight ſhades of diſcrimination 
are obſervable between them in this reſpect: it therefore moſt com- 


monly happens that neither accuſers nor witneſſes nor juries can be found 
for the proſecution of a white man guilty of a treſpaſs or crime againſt 


an Indian. 


The Americans, eſpecially thoſe on the frontier, no more conſider an 
Indian as a man than certain Weſt- Indian planters believe a negro to be- 
long to the human ſpecies. 


The oppreſſions, the uſurpations, the crimes committed by the whites 


againſt the Indians are therefore never puniſhed: at leaſt the inſtances of 


/ puniſhment are ſo rare that it would be difficult to quote even a 1ingle one. 
The 
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The Indian on the other hand, haraſſed and plundered, contracts the 
habit of robbery and pillage of which he ſees the example and is himſelf 
the victim: and as, according to the practice among ſavages, he extends 
his vengeance to every individual of the ſame colour with the perion who 
has injured him, — the whites, even if there were any leſs inclined than 


others to plunder and hatred of the Indians, would aſſume that diipoſi- * 


tion through hatred, or as a meaſure of ſafety. The Indians likewiſe 
Jay that it is the worſt claſs of their tribes who habitually continue ncar 
the frontiers, 

The government 4 the United States does not poſſeſs ſufficient 

ſtrength to repreſs thoſe irregularitics ; ; the governments of the individual 
ſtates do not attend to them: every perſon ſpeaks of this dreadful ſtate of 
things as principally and originally ariſing from the lawleſs aggreſſions of 
the whites : but as the evil is habitual, and ſo inveterate, that it is not 
caſy to diſcover a remedy for it, people ſpeak of it without horror. 

Thus it is impoſſible even to foreſee any end to the cruel oppreſſions 
exerciſed over the Indians by the avidity of the American frontier ſettlers. 
I muſt add, that there are few Americans who do not entertain a wiſh, 
and even the deſign it they were able to accompliſh it, of driving the In- 
dians acroſs the Miſſiſſippi, and even to the South Sea, which to the 
unreflecting ambition of many among them, appears the only boundary 
that ought to limit the extent of the United States. 

Another law, enacted in April of the ſame year 1796, and whoſe du- 
ration is in like manner confined to two years, eſtabliſhes a trade with, 
the Indians in the neighbourhood of the United States, under the autho- 
rity of the preſident. 

A hundred and fifty thouſand dollars are appropriated to the trade, of 
which the objects are to furniſh the Indians with ſuch ſupphes and imple- 
ments as their wants require, and to purchaſe from them ſł ins and furs, 

The law directs that the prices of the articles fold to the Indians be ſo 
regulates as barely to prevent the United States from loſing any part of 
their capital. It reſtrains the agents employed in this trade from traf- 
ficking directly or indirectly on their own account; it forbids them to 

cheat 
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cheat the Indians; and ſubjects them to fines of different magnitude in pro- 
portion to the nature of the offences by which they tranſgreſs theſe regu- 
lations. The diſtrict courts of the ſtates where the ſtore- houſes are eſta- 
bliſhed for their commerce, take cognizance of theſe offences. 

Whoever 1s acquainted with the temper of thoſe who treat with the 
Indians, may be aſſured that the liberal proviſions of this law are not. 
punctually reduced to practice. 

Here a word may be ſaid concerning the civilization of the Indians. 

Whether civilization be a good or an evil to thoſe who live in the im- 
menſity of woods neceflary to their ſubſiſtence, is a queſtion entirely 
metaphyſical, which I have no intention to diſcuſs. 

But that Indians deſpoiled of nineteen parts out of twenty of their ter- 


ritory, and confined amidſt white people in a foil incapable of ſupplying 


the wants of their ſavage life, thould be civilized, is an inconteſtible truth, 
for in ſuch a ſituation it is neceflary either to attempt their civilization 
or their deſtruction, and the latter alternative cannot yet be openly 
avowed, 

It is an eſtabliſhed opinion in America, even among thoſe who 
appear the moſt exempt from prejudices, that the Indians can never be 
civilized ; that the ſtricteſt education, the moſt aſſiduous and perſevering 
cares cannot deſtroy their ſavage habits, to which they recur with the 
moſt ardent paſſion, from the tranquillity and from the manners of the 
white people; and an infinite number of examples are cited of Indians 
who, brought up at Philadelphia, at New York, and even in Europe, 
never ceaſed to ſigh after their tribe, and quitted every thing to go and 
rejoin it whenever a favourable opportunity offered itfelf. So that 
aſſertion, ſupported by ſo many examples, becomes a received truth. 

Yet there is no reaſoning which can enforce the belicf of this pretended 
truth, and the proofs of the facts which are brought to ſupport it are not 
of a nature to ſilence inquiry. The Indians whoſe education has been 
attempted, or ſaid to be, had already paſſed ſome years of their life in the 
tribe to which they belonged ; tranſported alone from their ſpecies into 
the midſt of white people different in language, habits and in colour, 

and 
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and oſten even in clothing, they became as it were iſolated, they were 


regarded by the whites as a different ſpecies of men ; they did not attempt 
even to make them forget that they were from a nation ſtill exiſting, 
whoſe manners and habits had rivetted their firſt attention and made 
the deepeſt impreſſion upon them; if when arrived at the age of man- 
hood, they ſhould have imbibed for a white woman that affection which 


naturally created the deſire of an union with her, the difference of co- 


lour became almoſt an inſurmountable obſtacle. Is it to be wondered then 
that theſe Indians ſhould wiſh to return to their tribe, of which they had 
ſtill the moſt lively memory, and where alone they were able to find 
companions of ſimilar manners to their own, and thoſe pleaſures which 
cauſe in man an attachment to life. | 

The reſult then of theſe examples ſo often quoted is, that an Indian 
educated in an American college, three hundred miles from his native 
place, cannot but with difficulty throw off his original habits and ceaſe 
to have a preference for them ; this is the whole deduction. There are 
in Connecticut, in the State of New York, a conſiderable number of 
Indians, both men and women, who ſerve as domeſtics in European fami- 
hes, and in thoſe who are become Americans, who perform their duty 
as well and as faithfully as thoſe of another ſpecies. 

But this is nothing to the civilization of whole nations, which is 
the only object from which any real advantage can be derived ei- 
ther to themſelves or to ſociety in general. The great difficulty which 
attends the reformation of the moſt trifling habits of a poliſhed people, 
of a family, and even of an individual, ſufficiently demonſtrates the 
obſtacles which attend the civilization of a ſavage race; and yet in the 
midſt of our great ſocieties, the lights ſurrounding a poliſhed people, 


families and individuals, afford an ample and powerful aid to the buſineſs 
of reform. 


It is only then by continual aſſiduities, applied according to circum- 
ſtances, and prolonged for many ſucceſſive generations, that this entire 
civilization can be effected, and even then only gradually. 


The conviction of the utility of ſuch a work is neceſſary to the ſur- 


mounting 
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mounting the obſtacles which oppoſe it, and to triumph with certainty. 
It neither belongs to my ſubject nor to the intention of this work, to 
ſhow the particular means by which this event may be accompliſhed; 
the underſtanding and courage of the friends of humanity will eaſily 
point them out; but individuals and even ſocieties will ever be unable to 
work this uſeful change, unleſs the governments of the territories which 
Indian tribes inhabit will contribute all m their power to effe& it. But 
this can only be the reſult of their firm conviction of the advantages of 
ſuch cfforts, and hitherto none of the American governments have ap- 
peared to be penetrated with this convicion; on the contrary, every 
one regards the lands left to theſe poor Indians as an appendage of their 
own ſovereignty, as a kind of loan which their kindneſs has made with this 
miſerable race; they are in their eyes only travelling gon which ought 
not to remain a long time in their territory. 

Such ideas, more or leſs avowed, nurſed by a thirſt for gain, caſt at a 
diſtance the project of civilization, and give conſiſtence to the prejudices 
upon which the welter is founded, that it is . to civilize rn In- 
dians, 

Nevertheleſs ſome tribes, the Oneidas, for example, in the fate of 
New York, and ſome others in Canada, are conſiderably advanced to- 
wards a ſtate of civilization ; they labour, cultivate the earth, traffic, and 
are ſenſible of the neceſſity of civilization. The Quakers and Moravians 
carry the principles of reform among the fartheſt tribes ; but their re- 
ſpectable efforts cannot be very uſeful, or at moſt not completely ſo, 
without the influence and direction of government. The civilization of 
theſe people ought to be the work of the legiſlature and general admini- 
ſtrations ; it is above the efforts of particular charity and aſſiſtance. The 
beneficent ſocieties juſt mentioned might be uſefully employed in it, 
having been for ages fuſceptible of long patience and unalterable courage, 
o neceſſary to ſucceſs; but, as was ſaid before, they can only be em- 
ployed as inftryments for this purpoſe by enlightened governments, who, 
convinced that the civilization of the Indians living ncar the frontiers is 
a benefit to humanity, a means of augmenting the fale of the produc- 
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tions of their territory, of Increaſing the riches of their citizens and th - 
power of the; ſtates, will IE 3 the means id OCT IO 
this laudable end.' | | 

It is this a] in the Sirit of the müden governments which 
is ſo deſirable, without which even a hope cannot be conceived: that this 
work will be effected; it claſhes too much with particular intereſts, 
which, contrary as they are to the ee e ſpeak as loud, eons arc 
attended to as much 1 \ i 
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The right 1 a citizen, or nene dee which populous ſtates, with 
narrow limits, may find it political to grant with difficulty, ought to be 


obtained upon more caſy terms in a country of great extent and thinly 
inhabited, where the capitals and labour of ſtrangers are neceſſary. 


In 1790 the congreſs fixed two years reſidence in the territories of the 
United States, one- of: which to be in the fame tate, as a ſufficient con- 
dition to become a naturalized: citizen The oath made before ſome 
court of juſtice to be faithful to the conſtitution, and to defend it, was the 
otlly formula required; and this naturalization of the father imparted the 
fame right to ſuch of his children as were under the 'age of twenty-one 
when the oath. was taken, even if they were born in a foreign country. 
In 1798 the conditions were. made more difflcult. The inſurrection 
of Pittſburg had taken place a little before, which the government attri- 


buted to the ſtrangers recently arrived from Ireland, who, it was aid, 
formed the greateſt number of the inſurgents, and who, ſo readily to be 


miſled by the ſactious, ſhewed the certain danger of appointing men to 
places, who had abuſed in ſuch a dangerous manner, the truſt repoſed in 
them. To avoid this evil in future, it was thought neceſſary to make tlie 
right of voting at elections more difficult to be obtained, which could only 


be done by raiſing the conditions of naturalization : ſo the government 


party reaſoned; the oppoſition party favoured the ſame meaſure, but-from 
different motives. The fate of the French revolution was not then fixed?; 


it appeared probable that more than one European ſtate was deſtined to 
undergo 
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undergo vevolutions. The richeſt claſſes, which in Europe are called the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, were, according to appearances, likely to become the 
victims af theſe revolutions; many individuals would in that caſe ſeek an 
aſylum in America; and carry with them whatever. they j could ſave. of 
their fortunes; they would alſo, bring with them their habits; and their 
prej judices, abſolutely contrary to that republican ſpirit which this party 
were ſo deſirous to nurture and reanimate, but bearing a ſtrong analogy 
to that ariſtocratic ſpirit Which it, accuſed the other party. of. endeavouring 
to introduce. A higher price being put upon the right of naturalization, 
would render this danger more diſtant, and r diminiſh: the number 
—— of this claſ : 70 riidedai alt 10 
The nei law of naturalization, e bad "FAY in the combi- 
nation of the views, of two parties. It was good in intention, as was 
ed dy the long and warm debates Which took place upon diſouſſing it 
in detail, and was deſired by both ſides. O0 t Men to Init 
By this law, the time required for becoming a citizen of the United 
States is extended to five years: reſidence in their territory, of which one 
miuſt have been in the ſtate where the candidate for citizenſhip had taken 
the oath. "Three years, at leaſt, before he be admitted to this definitive 
_ oath, he muſt have pteſented himſelf before ont of the federal eourts of 


juſtice, and have there deelared upon oath that he had a ſincere intention 


of becoming a citizen of the United States, and to renounce all depen- 


dence and fidelity upon any prince, ſtate, or ſovereignty! whatever, parti- 


cularly upon the primce, ſtate, or ſovereignty of which he was actually a 
ſubject. His definitive oath, made alſo before a federal court; ought to 
expreſs; the ſame poſitions and renunciation. He is alſo required to re- 
nounce his titles of nobility, if he hadibelonged to that claſs in af coun- 
try where he was born, or from whence he atrivedw. 

It is alſo required that he ſhould take an oath of gaelty to che conſti- 
- tution of the United States. Theſe two oaths a are regiſtered 1 in the courts 
"where they were" taken. W 0s 1y 

In order to confer the. title of "naturalization upon the Seen who 
57 | 4M2 were 
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were undet the age of twenty-one years at the naturalization of their 
cher, the law of 1793 requires the fame conditions as that of 1790. 
This reſidence of five years, required by the latter law, to Gaga a bi- 
Wen of the United States, is not impoſed upon thoſe Who arrived in 
America before its promulgation, ſuch may become ſo two years after- 
witds; ; but the oath pe "—_ new law is Wy Gs 


OF Nitin THE PEOPLE AND POPULATION. 46 
The American conſtitution, when it ordained the general enumeration 
of the inhabitants of the United States within the three years ſucceeding 
its acceptation, enacted alſo that the ſame enumeration ſhould be renewed 
every ten years; and left it to the congreſs to make a law for regulating 


the manner of performing it. A law was 445 for chis aneh on rhe 
firſt of March, 1790. 


The marſhal:of every diſtrict“ was ordered to PER the enume- 
ratiah of the ſtate where he exerciſed his functions. In this work he was 


authorized to call in what aid and aſſiſtance he might judge proper. He 
was ordered to make a return to the preſident of the United States, diſ- 
-tingurſhing, in the table of population, the number of free males under 

untl over the age of fixteen years, the free women and gitls of every age, 

and the flaves. The Indians who * e in e Alen were not to. 
be includei an the ſiſt of population... oy 


Every afliftant in cnumerating the Ke 5 wands; beſkts 10 eu "I 
-acoount to the inniſtivl, toaffix-it' in two or three of che molt froquented 
places of afſembly within his bounds, that it may receive the corrections 
which the inhabitants may faggeſt, giving an account of the reaſons Why 

they ought to be n n head of a family. W give to 


N . the ſame 3 in . the United States: as Chat af ſheriff” 
in thoſe of particular ſtates; the diſtrict being conſidered as nothing but a ſtate ſuhject to» 


judicial orders, it is the extent and bounds of a Judge of a diſtrict, and we have ſhewn un- 
0 "oe the article of the judicial order, Urat _ is one of theſe in every ſtate. 


the 
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the affiſtant, when he is taking his account, the number of his or her fa- 
zily, or gives in an incorrect one, incurs a fine of twenty dollars. The 
aſſiſtant, himſelf, incurs a fine of two hundred dollars if his account be 
incorrect, or if it was not returned to the marſhal of the diſtrict at the 
time required. The marſhal is punithed by 2 fine of eight hundred del- 
lars if he alters the aecounts of his aſſiſtants, or omits ſending his own to 
the preſidlent of the United States at the time appointed. 

Every marſhal receives as a-reward for his labour, from two to five hun- 
dred dollars, according to the extent of lus diſtrict. The aſſiſtant, for his 
particular trouble, receives a dollar for every hundred and fifty perſons in 
che country, and the ſame for every three hundred perſons in towns, the 
inhabitants of which are contiguous. Sometimes he receives the ſame 
for every fifty perſons, when the account is taken in places where the in- 
-habitants: are much ſcattered. The judges of the diſtrict regulate the: 
ſum of theſe proportions by the advice, and at the requeſt of the marſhal. 

For every copy of his. account. which the affiftant affixes for publc in- 
Hpedtion, he is paid! two dollars. l 

The whole of this enumeration ought to be performed in nine months ;: 
the total expence of it is eſtimated at forty thouſand. dollars every time it 
is mad. 

The enumeration of the people e in 1791, by virtue of this law, 
announced a population. of three millions-nine hundred and twenty-nine 
thouſand three hundred and twenty-ſix inhabitants, of which three mil- 
Hons two hundred and thirty - one thouſand fix hundred and twenty- nine 
were free; among whom were fiſty- ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eren negroes, or perſons of colour, and fix. hundred and ninety ſeven 
thouſand fix hundred and ninety-one flaves.. 

The inhabitants of the territory of the welt are not included in this 
numbor; but the population there is ſo . inconſiderable, that if it were 
added, it would make no important difference in the total number. 
It is believed upon a ſeries of partial obſervations, that the population 
4 the United States is doubled every fiſteen years.; not including in this 


iſtimation the migration from Europe, which vaties annually, and is at 
preſent: 
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preſent much. leſs than it was ſome years ſince ; but the exact numbtr 
cannot be known, becauſe there is no regiſter kept of them at the diffetent 
Places where they arrive at; this emigration oonſiſts principally of Iriſh. 
But not to exaggerate the increaſe of population in the United States, 1 
do not ſuppoſe it is doubled's in loſs than twenty years, that 1 is five: in the 
hundred every year. is ad 11 8 
The population was in 1791, four millions; in tiventy a 2 5 be 
augmented to eight millions; in forty years to ſixteen; in ſixty years to 
thirty-two; in eighty years to ſixty-four; and in eighty- five years to 
eighty millions; then the territory of the United States will be peopled in 
the ſame proportion that France was before the revolution. The extent 
of the territory poſſeſſed by the United States, after the war, was fix 
hundred and forty millions of acres, from which fifty-one millions ought 
to be deducted for lakes and rivers, and then there will remain five hun- 
dred and eighty-nine millions of acres. | 
| Beſides, they have granted to the 8 8500 rights they 10. ac- 
knowledged, two hundred and twenty millions, which reduced their poſ- 
lives to three hundred and ſixty-nine millions. | Bien od) 
But by the treaty with Great Britain in 1795, their territory ES hain 
increaſed twenty-three millions of acres; ſo that their actual Wr 18 
three hundred and eighty-two millions of acres. 
An theſe calculations I have neglected odd Aae kai che 3 
Pk, and land-ſurveyors eſtimate. the extent of the territory at 
three hundred eighty-two millions four hundred 3 thouſand 
even hundred and fifty acres. } LA 
France, when the enumeration of the nodule was taken by er of the 
conſtituent aſſembly, contained twenty-ſeven. millions one hundred and 
ſixty- nine thouſand inhabitants, and its extent was, at the ſame time, 
(anterior to its conqueſts) twenty-ſix, thouſand nine hundred and ſixty 
ſquare leagues, at the rate of two: thouſand two hundred afid eighty 
*toiſes to a league, of which the total is a hundred and thirty-one. mil- 
hons two hundred twenty-two thouſand and ninety-five acres. Her ex- 


tent of territory was to that of the United States as nine to twenty-ſix, 
$53.4) 1 Or 
3 : 
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or very nearly. The United States, therefore, muſt have a population 
of nearly cighty millions of inhabitants to be peopled in the ſame pro- 
portion as France; and it has been ſhewn; that according to the: leaſt 
favourable calculations, they may arrive at that ſtate in 1876. | 
What an enormous fund,” a great and inexhauſtible ſource of proſpe- 
rity muſt ſuch a population, afford, particularly when deſtined to be 
_ fpread over lands caſy to. be made fertile, over a country watered by the 
fineſt rivers, with the means of extending the interior” nay igation to al- 
moſt every ſpot. e 
It is true that this increaſing progreſſion of population may be di- 
miniſhed by ſeveral circumſtances; and even that this progreſſion may 
become leſs in proportion as population arrives to a great number; for 


then marriages will become leſs frequent, leſs carly, and probably leſs 
fruitful. But it is not neceſſary for the United States to arrive at this 


high degree of population before they profit by the abundance and rich- 
neſs of their ſoil, maintain an active induſtry, and nouriſh with their pro- 


duce a ſolid and rich commerce; and ſhould they never reach ſo high as 


to the two-thirds, or at leaſt to one-half of the population to which it 


appears by calculation they may attain in twenty-five years, they may be 


more numerous than is neceſſary for them to become a rich. and reſpect- 


able nation. Bad laws, illiberal or weak principles in the legiſlature or 


government, can alone oppoſe the proſperity and the greatneſs deſtinedi 
for them. 


OF THE COIN OF THE. UNITED STATES.. 
The United States have a mint; the law which ordered. its eſtablih- 
ment was made in the month of April 1792. It regulates the diviſion,. 


the value, and the ſtandard of the money of the United States. 4 
The diviſion and value of theſe monies are as follow: 


» - » ) * 
— — «a ® * = # 4 ” 9 1 * : 
% 


GOLD 


ls: aa 


* 
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GOLD COIN. . \ 

ie . value ten dollars. f N ; 
The half-cagle, value five dollars, pur 
The quarter-cagle, value two dollars-and a half. 


SILVER COIN. 
The dollar, value a hundred cents. 
The half-dollar, value fifty cents. 
The quarter-dollar, value twenty-five cents. 
| The tenth of a dollar, value twelve cents and a halt, | 
The half-tenth, value ſix cents and a quarter, 


COPPER COIN. 


The cent, value the hundredth part of a dollar. 
The half cent, value the two hundredth of a dollar. 
The weight of theſe is as follows: 

The eagle ought to contain two hundred and forty-ſeven g grains and a 
Half of pure gold, or two hundred and ſeventy grains of ſtandard gold, 
Which is thus regulated; eleven parts of pure gold in twelve, and x 
ewelfth of alloy, of which nearly one-half ought to be of ſilver. 

The half eagle ought to contain one hundred and twenty-three grains 


and three-fourths of pure g gold, or one hundred and thirty-five grains of — 


loy gold. 
The quarter eagle ought to contain ſixty-one grains of 22 gold, or 
ſixty- ſeven grams and half of alloy gold. 


The dollar ought to contain three hundred and ſeventy-one grains one- 


| fourth of pure filver, or four hundred and fixteen grains of alloy ſilver. 


The ſtandard of filver is one thoufand four hundred and cighty-five 
parts of pure ſilver, and one hundred and ſeyenty- rune 1 212 of alloy, which 
is of pure copper. 


The half dollar ought to contain a hundred and eighty-five grains and ; 


8 of pure ſilver, or two hundred and eighty grains of ſtandard 


$45: 


A quarter 


1 
I 
1 
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A quarter dollar ought to contain ninety-two grains thirteen-fixtzenths' 
of pure ſilver, or one hundred and four grains of ſtandard ſilver. 

The tenth of a dollar ought to contam thirty-· ſeven gralus e ones e ighth of 
pure ſilver, or fifty-two grains of ſtandard ſilver. 1 80 vt 

The half-tenth ought to contain cighteen grains c one- ixteenth of pure 
Glver, or twenty-ſix grains of ſtandard ſilver. 

The cent ought to contain eleven pennyweights of copper. 

The half cent ought to contain five and a half. 

The gold and filver coin ought, according to law, to bear on one ſide an 
emblematical figure of Liberty, and upon the other the e of the 
United States, with the words United States.“ 

The copper coins, inſtead. of the American eagle, bear an inſcription 
denominating their value. — __ | | 

The proportional value between gold and ſilver when coined, to the 
coin of the United. States, is determined by comparing one pound of the 
one to fifteen of the other; that is to ſay, one en of n . 18 
equal to fifteen pounds of coined filver.  - 

This law contains alſo all other regulations a for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the mint, and charges the preſident to order and overſee the 
expences of buildings, machines, &c. | 


All the counties of the United States are n to make uſe of theſe 
coins. | | | 

The Spaniſn dollar is the only piece of foreign com hib is current 
in the United States as money, all others, which had received a valuation 
by the law, are only received by weight fince 1795. 1 „ e 

A report of a committee of the houſe of repreſentatives ſtated, at the 
beginning of 1795, that the mint, ſince its eſtabliſiment, had not ſtruck 
off in copper coin more than one million eighty- ſeven thouſand five 
hundred cents, equal in value to ten thouſand eight hundred and ſe- 
venty- five dollars; and in ſilver coin no more than thirty- four thouſand 
one hundred and ſixty-five dollars. This paucity of the produce of the 
mint is attributed te different embarraſſments and delays which it has 
experienced in the completion of its eſtabliſhment, of which the ex- 


Vor. II. 4 N pences 


— — -—— — Rt 


* „ N * — 
1 
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pences then amounted to fifty- eight thouſand three hundred and ninety- 


four dollars. 


The director of the mint, when he entered into office at the end of 


the year 1795, in his report of its ſtate, at the beginning of his admi- 
niſtration, aſter ſearching the regiſter, reports, that the pieces of money 


which had been fabricated ſince the foundation of the eſtabliſhment, 
and ſent to the treaſury of the United "_—_ on the 11t of December, 


1796, were as follow: 


Eagles — 
EM 


— — — 8,875 
HFalf-eagles — — — 12,106 
Quarter-eagles — — — 66 
Dollars — — _ — 272,941 
Half-dollars — — — — 323,144 
Quarter-dollars — — — 3,894 
Tenths — — — — 22,135 
Hlalf-tentks — — — — 96.649 
Cents — — — — 2,140,732 
Half - cents — — — — 258,014 


Total value 414, 1735 dollars 70 cents. 

The greateſt part of this money was ſtruck in the year +796. This 
eſtabliſnment has hitherto been more een than uſeful to the finances 
of. the United States. 

After. deducting the value of the money eoined and ſent to: the trea- 
fury, it had coſt, at the end of 1796, more than twenty-one thoufand 


dollars; and the ſecretary of the treaſury, in his eftimation of the expences 


ef the year 1797, reckons thoſe of the mint to amount to fourteen thou- 


ſand dollars. 


The monry in circulation in the United States is eftimatod at eight 


millions of dollars in valuc. 


A SHORT 
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* 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE CLIMATE AND MANNERS OP 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The whole length of the territory of the United States is biſected by 


one chain of mountains, under different names: ſome other mountains 


entwine themſelves with this chain at ſeveral points in its extent, but 
their bounds are not extenſive, The long chain which divides the 
United States, runs from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt. The plains between 
theſe mountains and the ſea are very narrow in the provinces of the 


north; and the land there is generally ſtony, though very fruitful in many 


places, 


From Pennſylvania to North Carolina che plains become larger, and 
the ſoil is fat, ſandy, clayey, and fertile; but they are yet much more 
extenſive from South Carolina to Florida; the land then becomes low, 
flat, covered with water, and appears to have been quitted by the ſea at a 
period not very diſtant. 

To the welt of this long chain of mountains, the vaſt country which 
extends to the Miſſiſippi is of the greateſt fertility, and watered by the 


fineſt rivers, which flow either into this great river, or into the Ohio, 


which, after a courſe of fifteen hundred miles, falls into itſelf. 

It is this long chain of mountains which divides the waters which run 
into the Atlantic, from thoſe which, throwing themſelves into the Miſ- 
ſiſippi, and into the rivers which difcharge themſelves there, gain the gulf 
of Mexico; in the ſame manner as the yellow mountains, at eight or nine 
hundred miles beyond the Miſſiſippi, divide the waters which flow into 
this river from thoſe which fall into the South Sea. | 

The great difference of latitude produces a proportional change in the 
chmates of different ſtates. The ſnow covers Vermont and the province 
of Maine during five or ſix months of the year, and the winter there laſts 
ſeven; while there is hardly any winter in South Carolina, and ſtill lefs 


in Georgia; and ſhould any fnow tall there, it does not remain two days 
upon the ground. 


4N2 'The 


* 
I 


— 
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The ſudden variations of the temperature is a common characteriſtic 


of the clmate of the different ſtates. It is uſual to ſee the thermometer 


fall or riſe twenty-five degrees in twenty-four. hours, according to the 


ſcale of Farenheit, equal to eleven degrees one-ninth of Reaumur. I 
have ſeen it fall very often, and particularly in April 1796, in twelve 
hours, from the twentieth degree of Reaumur, equal to the ſeventy-fe- 
venth of Farenheit, to five of Reaumur; equal to forty-four and a half of 
Farenheit; and this obſervation has been made at moms wh in Dela- 


ware, and at Baltimore. 


The cold is incomparably ſtronger and more durable in America than 
in Europe in the ſame latitude, and the heat more intenſe, more oppreſ- 


ſive, and more inſupportable. It may be remarked, that in the different 
latitudes of the continent of North America, the heat differs more in its 


duration than in its power; in 1795 J have ſeen, in Upper Canada, the 


thermometet of Farenhcit: riſe in July to the ninety- ſecond degree; in 
the month of Auguſt in the fame year I have ſeen it at ninety-ſix at 
Albany. At Savannah, in Georgia, it ſeldom riſes beyond that; and 
from Newark, in Upper Canada, or Albany, in the ſtate” of New 
York; to Savannah, there is a difference of ' fourteen degrees of lati- 


tude; but the thermometer remams, during a month} or tWo at Savan- 


nah, at this ag. and n ſeldom two OO pig in the northern 
ſtates. ＋ "ie | 
This great variation of climate afflits very ſenſibly the kiealth of the 


inhabitants of the United States. People become old in America ſooner 


than in Europe; and it is more rare to ſee men of a great age there, 
eſpecially in the ſtates ſouth of New England. lit Der! 

The influence of the climate upon females is ſtill more ſenſible. 
When young they are generally beautiful, and more particularly ſo at 
Philadelphia; but after twenty years of age they ſoon begin to loſe their 
freſh. colour; at twenty-five many of them might be taken for Euro- 
peatis/of forty; their bloom is no more, and their form has already fuf- 
ſered a change. If they have previouſly been mothers, their alteration is 
Ril more premature ; yet neither mghtly reyels, the abuſe of ſpiritugus 

hquors, 
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PARTICULAR POWERS, GENERAL OBSERPATIONS. 


14th of Auguſt, 1776. 


houſe of delegates name the treaſurers for any term 


EPOCH OF NUMSER Of BRANCHES . Ke DURATION. | CONDITIONS FOR BECOMING MEMBERS. | CONDITIONS OF BECOMING ELECTORS. 
. . O g a 
ACCEPTATION. 
TT * e lo. Senate ſix years. Go- Senate: to be citizens of nine years ſtanding, and - The houſe of re reſentatives propoſe the revenue. | ' | 
In 8 e be p- Two houſes: the ſenate and the houſe of repreſen- Fond wg Oy _ 1 . two years thirty years of age. N 1 to have been For the repreſentatives the ſame as for the moſt | bills, and, yote accuſations. Two thirds are required | q 
ber, 1587, Began to act the 4th | Vt called the Congreſs. The former, thirty-two | the repreſentatives by by thirds. Repreſenta- | citizens for ſeven years, and twenty-five years of age, | Numerous branch of the legiſlatures of States. for declaring the perſon accuſed guilty, The ſenate f 
en 78 8 + members; the latter, five hundred members. the people; tives/two years. No pecuniary qualification. appoint the officers named by the preſident. 8 
Two branches : the ſenate and houſe of 1 The houſe of need TR a th 54 
EW HAMPSHIRE. tives, called the General Court, The firlt, twelve | . ; ; . ; entatives propoſe the revenue- 
N g — . * 19 85 5 e | a ny Ac arte pip 612 nty to The people. A year. To be freemen, poſſeſſing real or perſonal property. To be twenty-one years of age, and paying taxes. | bills, and vote accuſations. The ſenate judge them, 
one hundred and thirty. | 
nds — 2 — — — 
The people; 5 7 
But the vacancies of 
| reſenta. | the ſenate may by filled Senators to have a real property of 3ool. or a per- | 
MASSACHUSETTS. E: Two branches . the ſenate and wy + es by the ſenate; and in the A tre) fortune of Goo), Rohde of five years. The Free tenants of ſeven pounds rent, or ſome property The houſe of repreſentatives emit money-bills, and 
24 of — $2396 e . ial _— er . t "+ Ore: year, | repreſentatives a real property of 100l. or perſonal of | of ſixty pounds, vote accuſations, The ſenate judge them. 
1780. members; the latter, three hundred A ty- ix. a 4 { 2001. 
appointed by the voice of 
the people at the preced- 
ing election. 
CONNECTICUT. Two branches: the general court; governor, lieu- Governor, deputy- | 
The ancient charter of Charles II. tenant-governor, and twelve aſſiſtants, forming the governor, or aſſiſtants, ; Freemen having a real property of 40 ſhillings, or The legiſlature hears and judges certain cauſes, and The governor, the preſident of the council, and 
preſerved, entire; except neceſſary upper houſe or the council. The repreſentatives, or The people. one vear. The repre- Freemen. 40l. perſonal. ant reſpits and pardons. ſpeaker of the houſe, have each a vote, beſides that 
& | "Pp | | ) P P grant reſp P 2 
—— mn by the adoption of | lower houſe, conſiſt of one hundred and ſeventy- nine lentatives Gx months. or dividing it. 
o independence. members. | 
| RHoDE ISLAND. Two branches : general aſſembly ; governor, deputy- The council a year. : ; ; d 75 
The ancient colonial charter of | governor, and ten aſſiſtants; repreſenting ſeventy mem- The people. Theit reprelentatives ſix A property of forty pounds, or an income of forty Freemen having a property of 40l. or an income of | New cauſes are decided in the courts of juſtice. 
Charles II bers months. ſhillings, 40 ſhillings. | 
a VentonT One branch : repreſentatives of freemen, 2 the * FE 
; | Aﬀembly ; hundred and forty-five mem- ene To. re , 4 
og do 1786. CE. > 6 6 of avis can ſuſ- The peop le. A year. N members _ be — nnn 
bee e pend a law till the next ſeſſion. 
— — —— ————————— e f — * — — 
Two branches: the ſenate, twenty-four members; Senate four years; Ele& f th The ſenate is never to exceed one hundred; nor the 
New Yorx. lieutenant- governor preſident. Aſſembly ſeventy ——_ The people. one tourth to go out El. 3 „ 2 2 2 Two thirds of the aſſembly vote accuſations. Two | repreſentatives three hundred. The governor and re- 
eoth of April, 1777. bers. every year. The aſſem- ; ; re * * x thirds of the ſenate can pronounce convictions. viſional council can ſuſpend a law. The clergy are 
diy ouce a year. income of 40 ſhillings. 5 E 
New JERSEY. Two branches: legiſlative council, thirteen mem- Th A Counſellor of 1000l. property, moveable or immove- lect . , 15 = | 
2d of July, 1776. bers. Aſſembly, thirty-nine members. 288 year. able. Repreſentatives, 50ol. of the ſame. Electors, 5ol. of property, moveable or inmoveable, The council cannot prepare nor alter any money-bill. | | | 3 
| * = 
T — Twenty-one years of age y Waving refided/two years þ . . | | | _ — — — * * 
v0! LT 3 Reſidence of one year in the diftri& or county. Sena- | in the State before election, and during that time paid | tt 1 ang og we * dx houſe - - epreſenta- The ſenate can never be leſs than a fourth, and more 
PENNSYLVANIA. Two branches : the ſenate, twenty-three members ; The people. out every year. The | tors to be citizens of four years ſtanding, and twenty- | a tax laid ſix months before the election. The ſons of bo va „ 2 by C yy OO 8 91 than a third, of the repreſentatives. The repreſen. 
2d of September, 1790. and the houſe of repreſentatives, ſeventy · nine members. repreſcntatives for one five years of age. Reprelentatives to be citizens of | perſons thus qualified, between twenty-one and twenty. gen 3 pits. The Io — . iy an Pra tatives are never leſs than ſixty, nor more than a hun - . 
year. three years, and twenty-one years of age. — 8 of age, may vote though they have not paid diſmiſfil from place, and incapacity to hold any other, dred. 
-Y 4 4 — — —— — — —-—¼ — — — 
The ſenate for three Senators to be twenty-ſeven years of age; property : : 
1 DELAWARE. Nee + wv Hate manage eden The people years ; one third to go | of two hundred acres, or 1000l. Repreſentatives to be | Reſidence of two years, and payment of taxes aſſeſſed - = oy NS Re 1 7 2 5 
1790. * th , P , * out every year. Repre- | twenty-four years of age, with property. Both to have | at leaſt fix months before the election. nnn . 
A 3 ſentatives one year. reſided three years. 5 nn Rane. 
By the electors choſen * : : M C 
by the people. Ihe de- Senators elected for Electors for the delegates, and for the electors, to OY” COS. 157 6 13 The delegates and electors are choſen by word of 
MARYLAND, 2 . exo ce. og 8 ö = legates by the people. | five years, without ro- Senator * ou been Lone i _ 5 _ have a property of fifty acres; or freemen with zol. w—_ ＋ — — include ker — 2 mouth; barchs electors vote by ballot, and * oath. e 
, ; Bates, eg | The ſenace fill their va- | tation. Delegates one Property moveable or immoveable of 10001, Deleg and having reſidence in the county the whole year be- to, houles arrem for crimes and want of re peſt, The | There are particular rules for the freemen of Baltimore 


members, the lame reſidence, with a property of zool. fore the election. and Annapolis. The clergy are excluded. 


cancies by a ſcrutiny in 
the houle. 


————— — — 


Senate by the elec- 


years + 


they think proper. 


— 


f * The ſenate for fi ; Money-bills can be propoſed by the repreſentatives , 42 
Two branches : the ſenate, eleven members z houſe N 5cy Senators to be twenty-ſeven years of age. The re Inhabitants of the State of two years ſtanding, or of | only. The ſenate may propoſe amendments. The The ſenate is to be compoſed in ſuch a manner, 


KENTUCKY. . 4 tors, cholen by. the „ars. Their repreſen enato! 
1792. of repreſentatives, forty members. people. 2 repreſen- — Fu Fe; P e dee eg years. Each to have been the county one year. right of accuſations is in the repreſentatives. The ſenate — the number exceed one fourth of that of the repre · 
: tatives by the people. 8 MOOD judge. Two thirds are neceſſary in theſe caſes. nrecmardant a 
— — — 'F — — — a * 
Two branches, called the General Aſſembly: ſenate The ſenate to be f a 172 . g All the laws originate in the houſe of delates. The 
Vid I NIA. , r re- 4 ears of age; one tourt No pecuniary conditions; but the ſenators and de- . 
; twenty-four members; houſe of repreſentatives, from The people. y ge; | : TIE ſenate cannot alter the money-bills. The delegates - 
* sth of July, 1776. | one hundred and fifty to one hundred and fixty m +0 ego hy $3, to go out every year, legates mult be reſident, and free tenants, in the diſtrict Electors to be free tenants, vote accuſations which are judged by the general court, 
Delegates one year. or county. hea + of 1 
y the court of appeal. 
Two branches, the ſenate and honſe of commons | The two houſes adjourn by ballot to any place or i f 
- NorTH CAROLINA. called the General-Afembly. The firtt, fixty mem- The people. A Senate to have a property of three hundred acres. Electors of the ſenate to have a property of fifty day. Accuſations by the commons, judgments by | Bills are required to be read three times in each 
th of December, 1776 N 0 Peop * P a Ele&ors of th taxes, and a | d! Ah : 
0 177. bers; the ſecond, one hundred and twenty members. Commons, a property of one hundred acres. 2 diecters ot te commons, paying taxes, the ſupreme court; and, if the judges are accuſed, they | houſe. The clergy are excluded. 
reſidence in the county. are judged by a ſpecial tribunal, ö , 
— — — — — — O * * a ä—äZDD— — — 


Senators, thirty years of age. Citizens, and reſi- 


dent in the State five years. If they reſide in the diſ- The bills are read three times on three different dayt 


in each houſe. A bill rejected cannot be preſented a; 
again till after ſix days previous notice, and with pep» Ed. 
miſſion, The clergy are excluded. Y 


Electors, citizens, and reſident two years; a pro- 
perty of fifty acres, or a lot in the town, or paying a 
tax of three ſhillings. Reſidence of fix months in the 
diſtrict before the election. 

| 


two thirds of the houſe of — 9 Lai Two thirds 
of the ſenate judge. The repreſentatives propoſe the 
bills for raiſing the revenue. 


f | Senat ; . 
| Sourn CAROLINA, Two branches, called the General Afembly : the hate” of or Rig trict, a property of 3ool. otherwiſe free property in the 


; ſenate, thirty-ſeven members ; the houſe of repreſen- To : oh . 

zd of June, 1790. ate, y P ae 4 . _ | diftrit of 1000l. Repreſentatives to be citizens, and 
tatives, one hundred and twenty-four. pins? BAR gab y 94 reſidents three years. If they reſide, a property of three 

| hundred acres and ten negroes, or à fortune of 150l. 
» | 1 otherwiſe a property in the diſtrict of ol. a 
— mn — — — ——;ů— 

Senators, twenty-eight years of age, having inha- | - 


bited the United States nine years. Citizens three | . , 
years in Georgia. Reſidence in the county fix months. Clergy excluded. A convention, to reviſe tha con- 
ſtitution, was to be choſen in November 1797 it was 


Two branches, called the General Aſſembly: the 1 a 4 55 
Electors, paying taxes and having reſided ſix months Accuſations: a third forms a ſufficient number in 


GroRGia, Gans. atk . | Havi hundred | 
three members; houſe of repreſentatives "The le, aving two nun and fifty acres, or property of | 

May 1795. fifty-one, 7 f P Y 22 W 250]. Repreſentatives, twenty-one yeary of age. Ci- | in the county. each branch for deliberation. to conſiſt of three members of each county, and to 3 

| | tizens of the United States, ſeven years. Two years | aſſemble in May, 1798. 

inhabitants of Georgia, Reſident in the county, three 
months. Free of two hundred acres, or 1 gol. = 
— — 
8 . * * 5 5 — — — — - — — ä—ä—ä— — 
Tzuntsskr. Two branches, called the General Aſſembly : the | Senate and repreſen. | Reſidence three years in the State, or one in the | » a Clergy excluded. The ſenate is never leſs than a 
6th of February, 1796. — bv members ; the houſe of repreſentatives, The people. n Aa be Being free, and having two hundred acres Electors, free of the county. | 1 for 8 reſpect. Accuſations. third, 4 never more than a half, of the repreſenta - 

„ Ke | | of Jand in the county. | » may begin in both houſes. tives. They are never more than forty. 

MD * 1 1 W Ea e —— — 8 = — wn 4 hs — — erp Ende 

| The governor for f 
No ru. Wisr TixzITORY or 0 „ ee on | three years 3 but may To adond che | fl he different States t 
| : t t it il} e o ado aws exiſting in the differen s to 
a ith of July X 44 " The ge her and the judges make the laws, aſi 3 * * vgs po ge 7 1 | which the tvities bs 2 Subject to the revi- 
A vernor and the judges. | States. The judges are | 5 ſton of the Congreſs, 
a Es » | during good conduct. | 
] y | ; = N | | 6 
, * 3 N N 96 8 
N 5 I _— _— * 0 Y . oft ; 4 
. 2 +9 3 jt 
* vs | | 
* 0 ; / 
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No, II. 


THE TABLE OF THE LEGISLATIVE BODY ABRIDGED. 


PERIODS OF DURATION OF THE FUNCTIONS. 


A. 


— ———— 
or THE SENATE, 


OF 


THE REPRESENTATIVES. 


— — 


' CONDITIONS 


oF 


BECOMING MEMBERS. 


CONDITIONS 
OF 


BECOMING 


ELECTORS. 


ORDER IN WHICH THE 
SENATORS 
GO OUT OF OFFICE, 


8 


—[— 


— — 


United States. fix years. 
Mryland . . five years. 


New No 
anſylvania . 
ima 
kntucky . . . 
wth Carolina. 


four years, 


Baware .. . 


lanefſee , . . two years. 


New Hampſhire, 
Machuſetts 


ſunecticut 
de Iſland 
mont. 5 
New Jerſey 


is] 
: da year, 


Nth Carolina. 


three years, 


Un ted States 
South Carolina . 


Tenneſſee ,.. 


New Hampſhire. 
Mafſachuſetts . 
Vermont 
New Lor 
New Jerſey 

Pennſylvania , . 
Delaware 
Maryland ED 
Kentucky = . . 
Virginia 
North Carolina . 


. Georgia 1 


Connecticut 
Rhode Iſland is 


d 


two years. 


a year, 


— 


| fix months. 


Rhode Ifland .._ . 
New Jerſey 

Delaware . . 
Virginia 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Tenneſſee 


Maſſachuſetts. 
Maryland 


Georgia 22 


United States. 


Yermoat .. . i; 
New York... 
Pennſylvania . . 


Kentucky . . . 


F 


j 


New Hampſhire. Landed pro- 


+} 


Connecticut. 


A portion of 
landed pro- 
perty is re- 


quired. 


perty and a 
ſpecies of per- 
ſonal propy. 


Property not 


required. 


— 


United States 


Rhode Iſland 
New Lor 


Virginia 
North Carolina. 


Maſſachuſetts 


Connecticut 


New Jerſey . . þ 


Maryland 
South Carolina. 


New Hampſhire. + 
Vermont 


Pennſylvania . . 


Delaware . . $ 


Kentucky . . . | 
Georgia 


Tenneſſce 6 fd 


3 


The ſame as in 
the State where 


the elector re- 
ſides. 


Landed property 


is neceſſary. 


A portion of land- 
ed or of perſonal 
property is re- 


quired, 


—- 


United States . 


New York... 
Pennſylvania , . 


Virginia 


South Carolina 4 


- 


Delaware 4 


Maryland 
Kentucky . . . 


Tenneſſee 


— 


By a third every 


two Fears. 


By a fourth every 


year, 


By half every 
two years. 
By a third every 


years 


No rotation. 


— FY 


= 


— 


No. III. 


4 


WHETHER IT BE 


THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 


WHETHER THERE BE A 


| POWER OF NOMINATING TO 


e 


OTHER POWERS. 


CONDITIONS REQUIRED, 


— —  ———————————————————— 


— 


WHETHER THERE BE 
A LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
OR NOT. 


Citizen; fourteen years reſident, and 


The vice-preſident of the United 


States preſident of the ſenate, 


—— 


No lieutenant-governor. 


— — 


To have been an inhabitant ſeven 


— 
Lieutenant-governor, who is a mem- 
ber and preſident of the council. 


— 


Lieutenant-governor, member of the 
council. 


Free tenant and freeman of a cor- 


Lieutenant-governor. 


—  ___ 


— 


Lieutenant-governor, called in the 
charter deputy-governor. 


Lieutenant-governor, who is preſi- 
dent of the ſenate, 


Citizen, and inhabitant for ſeven 
years; thirty years of age, 


Vice-preſident, 


The vacancy of the office of governor 
is filled in the interim by the ſpeaker of 
the ſenate, 


Thirty years of age. Citizens of the 
United States for twelve years, and of 


Five years reſidence, and a property 


Thirty years of age. Reſidence of 
two years in the ſtate before the elec- 


—— 


No lieutenant-governor. 


The preſident of the council acts as 
lieutenant-governor in caſe of the va- 


cancy of a governor. 


Five years reſidence, and property 


Citizen, and reſidence of ten years; 


Twelve years a citizen ; fix years 
reſidence; five hundred acres; or a 


Citizen or inhabitant four years; 
property of five hundred acres; twenty- 


STATES, BY WHOM NAMED. DURATION. id 
RE-ELECTIVE. COUNCIL. CERTAIN PLACES. 
— — —— — — Y  — — = = == — 
| It names. The ſenate approves. "NP 1 Stional mags 
: : u. Fills th Pp bf pardons. Has a conditional nega- 
Tux UNITED STATES. By the electors, Four years dawg yo To PG of 8 1 6 tive, and receives foreign miniſters. thirty-five years of age. 
. f Council of five members, It names almoſt all the officers, with It pardons, and has a conditional | 
WY eee oy (Bs: poopie. 1 b wen choſen by the people. the advice of the ſenate. negative. 
—ũ—ñ0 ——— ee ere rr rr re rr rr rr Greer eee POPE 8. 
MassAchuszrrs. By the people. A year. Re- elective. Council. It names, with ſome exceptions. Tt pardons, and has a conditional 
| negative. years. 
——  Coo——— ——ů—p— 8 . 
Te: ; It ith the aſſiſtants, and onl il, and has 
CoNnNECTICUT. By the people. | A year. Re-eleQive. No executive council. 5 A; of * 7 2 b Frere rg of the council, 
—  — — — — —— ——— — —— —————————————— — — — — — — 
Ruop- IsL Au. By the people. A year. Re- elective. No executive council. No important nomination. Preſides at the council. porate town, 
— — — EEE 15 
- The governor and the council can 
. . ſuſpend the laws till the following ſeſ- 
VERMONT. By the people. A year. Re-elective. Deputy governor and council. It names ſome officers. fon. It par Saas” and ju ages ace * 
; tions. 
. 1 1 
8 It names. The council of nomina- 1 
By the free tenants : No executive council but that Pardons. Has a conditional negative 
. h . b "Way i ; 
- Nzw Youx of 1001. fierling. Three years Re-eleQive af ad RE etna” tion confirms to all places, with a few | ., the council of reviſion. 
| exceptions. 
— ———— — — — — —— — 
The legiſlative council ace as Preſides at the council, and is chan- 
Nzw Jzaszv. By the legiſlature. A year. Re elective. . cellor. The governor and council are 
a court of appeal. 
It makes all nominations, except the 
ſheriffs and coroners, who are named 2 91 8 
PzNNSYLVANIA Re- elective nine years 7 , by the people; and the treaſurer of the e eee ee eee e 
| . By the people. Three years, e, 1 No council. fate by the legiſlature ; the officers of ſation for Kate crimes or prevarication. 
militia, regiments and companies, by Has a conditional negative. 
the regiments and the companies. 
DT öÜꝗ4¶ZY—v—U——ĩÄ—. „ — ** 
DzLawant. By the people. Three years. OREN? — Ms It names, except the ſheriffs, the Pardons, except in caſes of ſtate 
| m UL. corcmers, and the treaſurers. crimes or Pprevarication. $ 
the State fix years. 
r _= - - 
_ . Pardons, Lays embargoes. Diſplac 
Re- elective th a ar y g places 
** ManYyLAND. By the legiſlature. - ag 22 1 An Council. It names with the advice of the ſenate. | and ſuſpends officers, except thoſe who 
% 2M * 1 0 . . of 5,0001. 
_ remain in place during good behaviour. 
: | Pardons, except in caſes of treaſon 
Kruruckv. By the electors. Four years. Re- elective. No council. Names with the advice of the ſenate, | __ 114; 10 bn : 
tion, 
Wn, 898 1 Re- elective three years 8 Names with the council only the ; 
| y egiſlature. Y e e Council of ſtate. juſtices of peace. It pardons. Thirty years of age. 
Nokru CakolixA. By the legiſlature. A year. b 040% ee Council of ſtate. No nomination in the interim, till Pardons and lays embar | 
in (ix, | the ſeſſion of the legiſlature. 7 * of 10001. 
Sourn CAROLINA, By the legiſlature. Two years, Connot be re elected No council. N ſome inferi Pard 
| till four years after, On 7 OT IO NEIL e e property of 15001. 
1 ee e 8 a: ect | | Names ſome civil officers, and all the 
y tne legillature * Re elective No council. military. Pardons. Has a conditional negative. 
7M. property of 10001. 
. a No nomination if the legiſlature be 
TxxEVsEE. By the people. Two years. e n No council. preſent, except the adjutant-general of Pardons, and aſſembles the legiſla- 
| | militia, ture upon extraordinary occaſions, five years of age. 
ne ee ee meme mere — 
Nonrn-Wrer TezxnIiTORY or By the preſident and Three years; but f ; Names all th iſt ivi . 
a THE Onto, ſenate of the United removeable at the will Re-eleRive, No council. Pans, x1 88 _— The governor and the Judges make 


States. 


of the United States. 


officers, except the adjutant-general of 
the militia, 


the laws for the territory, 


Reſident in- the territory, and pro- 
perty of one thouſand acres. 


— re Ie EI In ee nn ID 


No lieutenant-governor. 
Lieutenant-governor. 

—— ———_________ ____p__ 
No lieutenant-governor. 


Speaker of the ſenate lieutenant= 
governor, as in Pennſylvania. 


The ſecretary of the territory, named 
as governor, fills his place in his ab- 


ſence, 


No. V. THE TABLE OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER ABRIDGED. 


MANNER 
or DURATION. 


CHOOSING THEM. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
COUNCILS. 


POWERS OF NOMINAT- 
ING TO PLACES. 


RIGHT OF GIVING | 
A NEGATIVE. 

] 

y 


WHEN RE-ELECTIVE. 


— 


—— — 


By the 


— 
— 
—— 


United States United States 


| United States 
New Hampſhire | Nomination 


United States United States den 


United States ] 


South Carolina 


South Carolina EY nt 


in fix. 


Six years in 
Tenneflee = = - J 


eight. 


Kentucky - - - } electors. Kentucky = - years. New Hampſhire | Connecticut - n _ Negative v 
| Maſſachuſetts = Rhode Iſland - Maſſachuſetts - | and right of | Maſſachuſetts - << f 
New Hampſhire) New * py 1 : Connecticut New Vork 8 Vermont - - fixing the Vermont | certain 4 
Maſachuſetts - Pennſylvania - \ Ditto. Rhode lend: - 44 Pennſylvania - - — New York - - - „ ſalaries New York - - - 3 F 
Connecticut Delaware n Unlimited. Delaware . Pennſylvania - under cer- | Pennſylvania - - . f 
and . „ „ - - - | tain regula-| Kentucky = - - | 
a, | By the | South Carolina New To Sy 1 3 2 4 I 
Vermont = - = þ people Georgia 3 Two | New Jerſey = - South Carolina Maryland OY tions. Georgia SP RO ; 
New York - = - years. | Kentucky = = - Georgia Kentucky - — | 
| Tennefſee = = - * Connecticut 
Pennſylvania 2 Georgia 1 Tenneſſee 0 1 
Del : Connecticut Rhode Iſland- 1 
8 New Hampſkire Nine years 
Tenneſſee - - -j Mafſachuſetts - Pennſylvania - 4 : 4 New Hampſhire” Rhode Ifland - - No ficht to New Jerſey = - [ 
C Aicut 1 Maſſachuſetts - New Jerſey + - 2 Delaware No i 
necticut - an s 
New Jerſeß⸗ 3 Idand Delaware | Nas Vermont Virginia = - = =} 4 t l .- | negative 
e Ifland - . 8 : importan 1 . I 
Maryland gy EF: A | North Carolina ] years in fix New Jerſey - Council. North. Carolina p 3 ii '<1=&2 05 b 
Virginia - - - - | By the year. Maryland South Carolina North Carolina 3 
New Jerſey = - Maryland = J] Three years ment, : y 
North Carolina | Jegiflature. 3 1 Virginia Georgia South Carolina 4 
| j Maryland = = - Virginia = = = in ſeven. - a 
youth Carolina 13 North Carolina Tenneflte = = - | Tenneſſee « « <2 f 
Georgia — ==) 8 | 


No. V. 


STATES. 


— — —— — — — — 


Taz United STartss. 


— —— ſ— — — 


MANNER OF NOMINATION. 


CE ee ts” Its wd. 


By the preſident wit!: the approbation of the ſenate. 


THE JUDICIAL .ORDER. 


DURATION OF OFFICE. 


HOW DISMISSED. 


REMARKS. 


C—— ww _u___ T 


— ——M—_Ct_——_——_ 


During good behaviour. 


By accuſation of the houſe of repreſentatives before 
the ſenate. 


| The ſalaries cannot be diminiſhed during office. 


New HamPsHIRE., 


ö 


By the governor and the council. 


The ſuperior judges during good behaviour. The 
juſtices of peace for five years. 


By accuſation of the houſe, of repreſentavives, | 
and upon the addreſs of the legiſlature to the go- 
vernor. 


Salaries fixed by the law. 


— 


"BS — * Pe 1 — — * 
8 WW: ; B ſation of the houſe of repreſentatives, and Gives his opinion to the governor and the council 
MassaCHUSETTS. By the governor and council. . 4 be . good A 88 2001 by „ 5 — at the 3 of the two upon ſolemn occaſions, and to the legiſlature in queſ- 
8 erer r en e n 254g tions of law. He pronounces di vorces. 
Connecticut. By the legiſlature. A year : „re- * 8 while they are able, except The courts pronounce divorces. 
x in caſes of miſbehaviour. 
Rnope IsLanp. By the legiſlature. op year, . an 5c. > 94Þ while they are able, except in The courts judge caſes of divorce. 
VerMoNT. . By accuſation of the aſſembly, judged by the go- 246 
By the council and the aſſembly. A year, and leſs if neceſſary. Netter 263; | 
New Yorx. By the governor and the council of nomination. During good behaviour. Cannot be choſen above the age of ſixty. 
. The ſuperior court re- elective every ſeven years; By the accuſation of the aſſembly and judgment 
New Jexszv. By the council and the aſſembly. the 3 every five years. 3 { of the council, 
* 8 — 
1 The ſalaries of the judges not to be diminiſhed 
"0%: HOY . from: at the hl i ic: "Whey ew ihr ton Be 
. By the governor. During the good behaviour of the judges. requeſt of > OY each houſe, even if there be takes cognizance of divorces and penſions of widows ; 
l no ground of accuſation. can ſupply defects in titles occaſioned by acts loſt or 
abſent. No chancery. 
By accuſation of the houſe of repreſentatives, found 
DeLaware + by a majority of two thirds. The governor can : 2 * | 
: By the governor. During the good behaviour of the judges. revoke at the requeſt of two thirds of each houſe, Salaries not to be diminiſhed while in office. 
/ | even in caſes where there is no good ground of accu- 
| 0 ſation, 
ö ; For bad conduct upon proof before a tribunal, and 
MazyYLanD. | By the governor and the council. During the good behaviour of the judges. by the governor at the requeſt of the aſſembly, by the 
| | majority of two thirds of each houſe, 
Krxruckv. By the governor and the ſenate. During the good behaviour of the judges. | Ka ie wares > ©; ag requeſt of two thirds of Salaries not to be diminiſhed during office, 
— * 3 — 
5 By the levifla £1 p ; By accuſation of the houſe of delegates. The court 
\ IIA. y ne Jegillature. During the good behaviour of the judges. of appeal judges officers of the general court, and wice 
; verſa. 
Nan nem. . 5 2 zen but receive their commiſſion During the good behaviour of the judges. | By accuſation of the afſembly or grand jury, judged 
or 5 : by a ſpecial tribunal. 
SOUTH CAROLING, By the legiſlature. During the goed behaviour of the judges. By accuſation of the aſſembly, judged by the ſenate. Salaries unchangeable during office. 
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By the preſident and the ſenate of the United 
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8 


give their opinion upon evidence, and declare the 
law. 


| During the good bebaviour of the judges, 


— 


By the accuſation of the houſe of repreſentatives 


of the United States, judged by the ſenate of the 
States, 


Salaries regulated by the congreſs, Some legiſla- 
tive powers joined to the governor, | 
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liquars, the want of exerciſe, nor an exceſs of it, can be brought as a pre- 


text for this early change. If in the. eaſtern ſtates the period of their 


beauty thould be: lengthened, it is but for a ſhort time. 

The number of children which die in their infancy is proportionably 
much greater than in Europe. Colds, hooping-coughs, and diſorders of 
the throat, take off a great quantity. The mott common diſeaſes in all 
the ſtates are flowings of the cheſt, conſumptions, and bilious and putrid 
feyers; I do not mention intermitting fevers, the moſt frequent of all, 
becauſe they are not mortal, though they ſometimes degenerate into 
bilious fevers. 


An epidemical diſeaſe, during ſeveral of the laſt years, has made great 


ravages in the United States. From Boſton there is hardly a maritime 
town but what has felt its fatal effects during five or fix years. Philadelphia, 
in 1793, loſt by this malady one-tenth of its population. At the moment 


I am quitting America, this city is {till deſolated by this ſcourge; and if 


the number of her victims be. leſs: conſiderable than it has been during 
four years, it is becauſe nine-tenths of the inhabitants took flight at the 
firſt appearance of this dreadful diſorder; for among thoſe: who remained 


the proportion of death appears yet greater. This diſeaſe does not mani- 


feſt itſelf till near the cloſe; of the ſummer, and does not ceaſe till the 


cold ſeaſon ſets in. Iwill not undertake to fpeak of its fymptoms, which 


appear to be very curious: nor of its treatment, upon which the opi- 


nions of almoſt all the phyſicians of the United States vary. Since 1793, 
a great number of writings upon this diſcaſe have appeared; which ſome 


phyſicians believe to have been imported from the Antilles, while ſome 
contend that it is indigenous; ſome ſtate it to be of the moſt communi⸗ 
cative infection, and others maintain that it is not even epidemic ; and 
there are who ſay, that it is only a malignant fever of a ſerious fpecies. 
However it may be, the dread of this diſorder is ſuch, that it is often 
believed to have taken place when it has not, and that. many ſimple 
putrid feyers receive the name and the treatment of the yellow fever. 
lt is generally remarked, that this diſeaſe has not yet made its appear- 
ance in any towns in the interior parts; that in the maritime towns 
where 
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where it has raged fo cruelly, it has hardly ever extended beyond the 
ſame quarters; and laſtly, that of all the inhabitants of theſe unfortunate 
places, the French are among thoſe who have been the leaſt attacked 
with it: only one of them died at Philadelphia in 1793, and only four 
this year, though no Frenchman quitted the city. The more circum- 
ſpect uſe which they make of ſpirituous liquors, is the reaſon which is 
given for the good fortune of having eſcaped from this danger, while it 
was almoſt general to others. 


We read almoſt every where, that the indigenous ſpecies, men and 
animals, are ſmaller in America than in the ancient continent. It is 
neceſſary to have ſeen more animals than I have had an opportunity of 
ſeeing, and to have made more perſonal obſervations, to have formed a 
firm opinion upon this great queſtion. What I have ſeen of indigenous 
animals, bears, wolves, panthers, foxes, &c. have certainly appeared leſs 
to me than thoſe of the ſame ſpecies of the old world: it is alſo ac- 
- knowledged, that they have leſs ferocity in each of their ſpecies. Yet 
there are found, as I have already had an occaſion to obſerve, bones which 
appeared to belong to animals of much greater dimenſions than any 
known to exiſt at preſent. _ | 


The domeſtic animals imported from Europe loſe nothing of their 


ſize by becoming inhabitants of America, when they find the ſame nou- 


riſhment, and the ſame accommodations, which - they received in their 
native ſoil. I have ſeen in New England, and in many other parts of 
the United States, as fine cows as in any other part of the world; but 
they are ſcarce, becauſe the great pains taken in the different branches 
of agriculture are not fo. well known and practiſed; and it is alſo true, 
that the milk given by theſe cows. is nearly equal in quantity to that 
given by others in Europe, and yet produces a fourth part lefs butter; 
and that though the beef be as fine in America as in Europe, it is not ſo 
ſubſtantial. This inconteſtible truth extends to the vegetable produc- 
tions; and it is acknowledged, for example, that the beſt American 


flour, ground in the beſt mills, and made of the beſt corn, does not 


_ either in quantity or in quality the European flour; particularly 
Fatt that. 
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that known in commerce by the name of flour of moir/ac, which for that 
reaſon. is always dearer than American flour, and preferred to it by the 


inhabitants of the Antilles. 


As to the Indians, thoſe whom I have ſeen, without being remarkably 
tall, are of an ordinary ſtature, and appear to be ſtrong, and of a good 
conſtitution. The uſe of rum weakens and enervates them brings on a 
premature old age, and death; but this is not to be attributed to either 
nature or the climate. Travellers who have ſeen many more Indians 
than I, and particularly Indians at a greater diftance from the habita- 
tions of whites, have aſſured me that they have found tribes of men very 
tall, and always, like the reft of mankind, ſtronger in proportion to their: 
ſobriety. 

The vegetable kingdom, in America, is admirably rich and abundant; 
and particularly ſo in the ſouthern ſtates, where the plants, in great 


abundance, have a quick and ftrong growth; and in the more northern 


parts, where their growth is not ſo ſpeedy or their odour ſo great, have 
generally an agreeable exhalation. M. de Caftighoni, an Italian travel- 


ler, who appears to have feen America with a penetrating eye, and to 


have carried his profound reſearches into the vegetable kingdom in par- 


ticular, ſays, that the vegetables which grow in the United States have a 
great reſemblance to thoſe which grow under the fame latitudes in the. 


ancient continent. After the moſt minute inquiry into the different 


natures of the foil, of the climates, of the various vegetable productions 
in the United States, it evidently appears, that there is not any produc- - 
tions, except ſugar, of which the ſoil of the United States is not capable: 
of producing, by the aid of an: appropriate culture. Perhaps as to ſome 
of them the country may not yet be quite congenial; but the number 


of thoſe is, I believe, very inconſiderable. 
There is a great variety of birds in America, and for the moſt part 


their plumage is exceedingly rich and brilliant. There are but few of 
them which entirely reſemble thoſe of the ſame ſpecies in Europe, if 
there be a ſpecies m-exiſtence: abſolutely alike. Except the mocking- 
bird, which counterfeits'the cries: of all the other birds, there are few -of - 


them 
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thom which have a varied ſong, or even a charming note; and on thi 
account a walk in the woods is much leſs delightful than in Europe. 
The ſtriking difference there is between the animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions of the two hemiſpheres is far from being applicable to the mi- 
neral kingdom. The form of mountains, rocks, and beds of different 
mincrals in North America, are the ſame as thoſe of the old world. 


There are found there different ſpecies of granite, combined and varied 


as in the mountains of Europe; innumerable kinds of ſchiſtes; of lime- 
ſtones, more or leſs. perfect, and more or leſs fine; and minerals of almoſt 
cxery ſpecies. Upon the caſt coaſt of the Atlantic, from the bay of 
Penobſcot, as far as Georgia, and, I am affured, from thence as far as 
the mouth of the Miſſiſippi, there are not any ſtones found of a ſecon- 
dary ſpecies; or ſuch of which any traces of the mode of their formation 
can be diſcovered; they are all of the granite kind, containing in them 
veins of quartz, calcareous ſpar, marble, and different ſorts of minerals; 
but none of them ſhew any traces of vegetable or animal productions 
eny cloped i in their beds. 2 | 

The mountains of Canada, choſe of Cake George and Champlain, 
and of the Alleghanies excepted, the ſummits of all the others are flat, 


and appear evidently to have, been formed upon the fame horizontal: 
level. In ſhort, every thing in the mineral kingdom exhibits ſigns of a 
country 1 more recently ones by: the# waters than the three other parts 


of the World. | . | i PA 
The characters of che inhabitants E the different ſtates may be ex- 
need to be as diſſimilar to each other as the climates of the countries 


they inhabit are various. The climate itſelf, the original ſormation of 


theſe colonies, their ancient governments, and the diverſity of nations of 
which the population of the United States is compoſed, has in reality 
impreſſed this difference between them. The poſſeſſion and uſage of 
flaves alone muſt have introduced a great difference in their manners. 


While paſſing through the different ſtates, I have tried to give a 1ketch. 
of this diverſity.. Vet there are traits almoſt common to all the inha- 
bitants of the United States; and the cauſe of this parity may be found 


in 


| 
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in the recent origin of all theſe people, in the great difficulties which 
they experienced in their eſtabliſhments, and even in the actual conſti- 
tution of the United States. 

The traits of character common to all, are ardour for enterpriſe, cou- 
rage, greedineſs, and an advantageous opinion of themſelves. The title 
of the moſt enlightened nation of the whole world, which the committee of 
the houſe of repreſentatives appointed to propoſe the anſwer of the houſe 
to the addreſs of the prefident, in December 1796, has given to the peo- 
ple of the United States, will be of itſelf a proof of that good opinion they 
have of themſelves, which I give as a common characteriſtic, eſpecially 
if it be known with what labour, and after what long diſcuſſions, the 


houſe determined to make the ſacrifice of this ſuperlative, with which 


the modeſty of the majority of the United States had not been embar- 
raſſed. I quote this example as the moſt ſtriking and the moſt national; 
but, to tell the truth, almoſt all the books printed in America, and the 
individual converſations of the Americans, furniſh proofs of it daily. 
This character, which none of thoſe, I believe, who have ſeen America 
will deny to be that of the United States, is an exaggeration proceeding 
from the newneſs of their eſtabliſhments, and will wear out in time. 
Their courage will be more exceptionable ſtill to thoſe who have the 
ſlighteſt knowledge of the war for independency. Habituated to fatigue 


from their infancy, having for the moſt part made their fortune by their 


labour and their induſtry, fatigue and labour are not yet become repugnant 


even to thoſe in the moſt eaſy circumſtances; while they wiſh' to enjoy 
the eaſe and ſweets of life, they do not regard them as abſolute wants; 
they know how to diſpenſe with them, and to quit them and travel in the 
woods whenever their intereſt requires it; they can forget them, whenever 
a reverſe of fortune takes them away; and they know how to run after 


fortune when ſhe eſcapes them; for, as I have often ſaid before, tha de- 


fire of riches is their ruling paſſion, and indeed their only paſſion. 


The ridiculous aſſertion advanced by ſome writers, that the new world 


could not produce genius and talents like the old, has been proved to be 
abſurd by the; mere citation of the name of ſome inhabitants of the 
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United States, whoſe genius and brilliant talents would do honour to 
any country whatever; and it may be ſuppoſed that ſhe will produce 
others. Further, the American people are intelligent, eager to inveſti- 
gate, and diſpoſed to inſtruction; and many examples of men may be 
mentioned, who, without education, have invented and conſtructed 
works, particularly in mechanics, worthy of the beſt workmen in Europe. 
It is nevertheleſs certain, that the number of men diſtinguiſhed for ſcience 
and literature there, is much leſs than in the nations of Europe, though, 
as Mr. Morſe fays in his Geography, there muſt be a reaſon for this differ- 
ence: the means of inſtruction are leſs complete, and not ſo extenſtve— 
doubtleſs this is one reaſor-; but I regard it as only a fecondary. cauſe; 
and that this Rate of imperſection of the public education is itſelf only 
the conſequence of a cauſe of more general influence, I mean, that con- 
tinual occupation of getting money, common to all orders and proſeſ- 
ſions. The ſtudy of the ſciences and of letters requires, to make much 
progreſs, that the mind ſhould be diſengaged from all other predominant 
employments; it demands the exertion of all our faculties; and it is 
known, that the paſſion for money is that, of all others, which keeps the 
moſt conſtant. poſſeſſion of the mind of him who is tainted with it, and 
that it renders the mind leſs nn. of all. diſtraction, at leaſt from all 
other purſuits. 

In Europe, where the cultivation of the ſciences and of letters is the 
principal occupation of thoſe Who diſtinguiſh themſelves in them, and is, 
ſor that reaſon, a particular order, it will be found that no profeſſion has 
furniſhed fewer learned and literary men than thoſe which employ the 
mind in calculations of loſs and gain: and in America it will be found, 

that thoſe Who have been, and thoſe who ean now be reckoned among 
learned men, are or were, by character or by ſituation, the moſt exempt 
from this common diſpoſition of their, fellow citizens. 

A better and more complete ſyſtem of inſtruction. than that Which is 
now. generally followed in the colleges of the United States, would aug- 
ment but little the number of men who give themſelves up to the 
{cxences and to letters, ſo long as the manners of the people continue to 


direct 
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direct the deſires and thoughts towards the acquirement of wealth. The 
term of education in America is too ſhort; a young man hardly arrives 
at the age of ſixteen years, before his parents are deſirous of placing hinv 
m the counting-houſe of a merchant, or in the office of a lawyer. He 
has not yet been able to acquire at college that degree of inſtruction 
which would give him the means of reſigning himſelf to the ſciences and 
to letters, if he had a taſte for them. He ſoon loſes every other idea 
than thoſe which can prepare the way and hurry him on to the acquiſi- 
tion of a fortune; he ſees no other views in thoſe around him, or in ſo- 
ciety ; he ſees his profits, and his whole conſideration is attached to ſuc- 
ceſſes of this kind; how can he preſerve any other views? It is there- 
fore this general diſpoſition which oppoſes the perfectability of the public 


inſtruction, which, of whatever kind it might have been, could not have 


prevailed over the impatience of parents to put their children into the 
road of acquiring riches, and over that excluſive paſſion to follow this 
career, which the latter imbibe with the milk from the breaſts of their 

mothers. | 
They complain in the United States, and doubtleſs with great reaſon, 
that a conſiderable number of American citizens, forgetful of the coun- 
try to which they belong, are now arming privateers-in France, for the 
purpoſe of taking American ſhips, which the French government deem 
lawful prizes; and theſe complaints are certainly well-founded, ſince 
there are but few greater crimes of which a citizen can be guilty. But 
whence aroſe the principles of this horrid crime, if not from that paſſion. 
ſo openly avowed in America, of getting money, and becoming rich 
a paſſion which leads to an indifference about the means, when it has 
become ſo general. This is what makes ſociety connive at unjuſt; pay- 
ments, at fraudulent bankruptcies, and encourages the lending of money 
at an enormous intereſt, which the law condemns. | 
This diſpoſition is natural to a new people, placed in a foreign terri- 
tory, and under circumſtances which have afforded ſo many means 
greedineſs. But it has, nevertheleſs, the moſt pernicious effects; it is no 
jeſs pregnant with the imminent danger of benumbing the love of 
f 102 liberty. 
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Hberty. Time wilt reduce it to its juſt bounds, and the United States 
will certainly take among the ancient nations their rank in knowledge 
and in the ſciences, as well as in power. But it is indubitable, that the 
rapidity of the progreſs of theſe important improvements yet depends 
upon the ſpeed with which a revolution ſhall be made in this branch of 
the national manners. 

I have ſpoken of the infufficiency of the pablic inſtruction is the 
United States for making men of ſcience; and though I have pointed. 
out the caufe of that inſufficiency to be in the manners which enforce it, 
there is no impropriety in making the ſtate of.it known. 

The phyſical or natural part of the education of the Americans is ex- 
cellent : left to themſelves from their tendereſt age, they are expoſed 

without precaution to the rigour of heat and cold, feet and legs bare, 
with few clothes. The children of the rich are not brought up much 
more tenderly than thoſe in leſs eaſy circumſtances ;, in the country, they 
often go twice a day to ſchook two or three miles diſtant from home, 
and alone. There are few American children who cannot ſwim boldly, 
and at ten years of age manage a gun and hunt, without meeting with an 
| accident; and not one who does not ride with great courage, nor any 
who fear fatigue ; and the children in towns are not brought up with 
more delicacy. This liberty given to children teaches them to take care 
of themſelves; and, bold as they are, they have the prudence to avoid 
dangers, which children brought up with much greater care would not 
avoid. They become ſtrong and enterpriſing men, whom no difficulties 
diſhearten, and produce a growing generation, which will be as invin- 

cible in its territory as that which preceded it proved itſelf to be. 
The inſtructive part of education has not attained the ſame perfection. 
I have faid, that in New England the free- ſchools were open to all the 
children; and that the laws, as well as the manners of the country, im- 
poſed it upon the parents as a duty almoſt indiſpenſable, to profit by the 
Wvantages of this public inſtitution. New England is ſtill the only part 
of the United States where "theſe excellent eſtabliſhments have taken 
place. But the obſtacles which hitherto and do {ill oppoſe ſimilar eſta- 
bliſnments 
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N Bliſhments in the other ſtates, will vaniſh. All the legiſlatures are 

already more or leſs {truck with the neceſſity of theſe inſtitutions ; they 

; perceive that the liberty of the preſs, which has the public inſtruction 
for its object, loſes its advantages in proportion as fewer men are in a: 
ſituation to profit by it; and that the ſame ſpirit which firſt recogniſed 
the liberty of the preſs as a ſacred right of the inhabitants of the United. 
States, impoſes upon her governments the duty of increaſing, as much as 
poſſible, the number of thoſe to whom it may be uſeful. In the free 
ſchools are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, together with the 
principles of religion and morality. Beſides theſe, there are academies 
and colleges in various parts of the different ſtates. The academies are 
what are generally meant in France by boarding-ſchools or ſmall col- 
leges ; and the colleges are what are ſo called there, or rather what. are 
called in England univerſities. They are the laſt ſtage of education; it 
is in theſe colleges that what are called in America the higher ſciences 
are taught, and degrees conferred, &c. 

The education of youth in America 1s e after that of Eng- 
land; and I have been told, by well-informed Engliſhmen, that it is a: | 
bad. copy of a bad origmal. I 

In the American ſchools, the fra ion; in Patil is ſeldom extendied 1 
further than the firft claflic authors—Cordery, Eraſmus, Ovid, and ſome: 0 
orations of Cicero, are almoſt all the books which are read in them. Virgil 
and Horace are read in the colleges, but a very little of them. The Roman: | 
hiſtorians, as Titus Livius, and Tacitus, are ſeldom uſed there: Sueto- | 
nius, Eutropius, and Cornelius Nepos, are preferred, and the laſt is one 
of the beſt authors which are put into the hands of youth. Greek 
is but little taught; and the New Teſtament is generally the ne plus 
ultra of inſtruction in this language, if Homer be excepted, which is read 
in the high claſſes of ſome colleges. But the Greek tragedies, and the 
comedies of the celebrated Latin author Terence, and even the ' eaſieſt ; 
poets, and almoſt as famous, fuch as Pindar, Anacreon, Heſiod, and 
Theocritus, are not read there. As to more modern. authors, ſuch as 6 

| | | Plutarch,. 
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Blutarch, Lucian; &c. the ſtudents know nothing more of them than What 
qurioſity and a love of inſtruction, very rare among them, may enable 
them to know, by tlie tranſlations of them which they procure. The 
Orations are the only work of Cicero taught in the academies or in the 
colleges; at leaſt entirely, and in the original language. His Offices, his 
Tuſculan, his Dialogues, his Tracts upon the Laws, upon Friendſhip, 


and upon Oratory, are not read, or r ſeldom ſo at leaſt; penmther khan by 
tranſlations. | 


The Elements of Euclid, and the Firſt "OM of Conic Sections, 
are the complement of mathematical inſtruction. The mechanics, 
hydroſtatics, and hydraulics, are taught after the works of Nicholſon, 
oftener aſter thoſe of Ferguſſon, and the moſt often after thoſe of En- 
geld. The name of Newton is revered in America, and where can it 
not be ſo? But his works are little Re and too lirtle time is allowed 
for them to be generally compre hendod. | | 

The few practical inſtructions which are given in ſome particular 
ſchools upon the manner of finding the height of the ſan, for the purpoſe 
of knowing the. longitude, excepted, there is hardly any other branch of 
this ſpecies of information cultivated in any of the colleges of the United 
States; and the very ſmall number of mariners who wiſh to be inſtruct- 
ed only in the practice of taking obſervations for computing the longi- 
tude, cannot ſind any means of doing it in America, and are induced to 
ſearch for this information in England. Vet the tonnage of American 
veſſels; navigating every ſea in the world, may be eſtimated for ſome 
years paſt at ſeven. hundred thouſand tons annually ; and improvements 


in navigation are the certain means of n RI the "one arifing 
from: the commerce of the ſeas. 5660 

I There are in moſt of the ne * philoſophical tains: of 
various degrees of perſection; and the youth receive more inſtruction in 
experimental philoſophy than in the more exact ſciences. I do not be- 
diene that there is any particular profeſſor in chemiſtry i in any other col- 
ebe than in tholr.gof New-York, Prince's-town in New Jerſey, and at 
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Cambridge in Maſlachuſetts. The little which is taught of this ſcience in 
other places, is by profeſſors Who teach philoſophy and mathematics 
together. | | 

I will not take upon myſelf to decide upon medical inſtruQion; but I | 
have been informed that in many colleges it is excellent; and I be- 
heve it may not be doubted but that this excellence will extend over all 
America; and if we reflect, that in a country where the love of money: 
is ſo predominant, the profeſſion which procures the moſt of it by the 
extenſion of acquaintance, which captivates without abſorbing the whole 
mind in ſtudy, muſt produce many well-informed men; and it will be 
eaſy from thence to deduce the reaſons why the claſs of medicine pro- 
duces in America more learned men of almoſt all kinds than all the 
others, and why the ſcrence of medicine is better, longer, and more 
completely taught. | 
The ſtudy of theology is very ee in the American colleges, but 
I do not pretend to repreſent the total want of- this inſtruction as an 
injury: l | FROM 10 
But the ſtudy of common right, of the municipal laws, of thoſe” of 
particular ſtates, or of the United States, make no part of the inſtruction 
received in the colleges. This circumſtance excites aſtoniſhment, in 
a republic where each individuat may aſpire to become a legiſlator, 
and where every one, as an elector, ought to be capable of judging him- 
ſelf the qualifications and conduct of the candidates, the acts and ordi- 
nances of government, and _—_— above all, he ought to know his duties, 
in order to fulfil them. 
It is not leſs extraordinary, chat the hiſtory of the United States, of 
their revolution, of the events which preceded and forced it; of the ob- 
ſtacles of every nature which they had to overcome; of the ſacrifices of 
eaſe, of the money and blood of their fellow citizens which they had to 
make; of the mutual ſuccours which the different ſtates afforded in theſe 
important and perilous circumſtances, ſhould not be taught in the col- 
leges or academies of America, where the hiſtory of England is the only 
modern one which the youth read. Liberty is dearer to thoſe. who 
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know how much it coſt to obtain it; and in a free. country, the love of 
liberty, obedience to the laws, and reſpect for the eonſtitution, are the 
baſis of public morals. The hiſtory of every people who have fought for 
theit liberty, abounds in traits of devotedneſs, of courage, and of diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, in which that of the American war is very fertile. The 
tranſmiſſion to poſterity of the names of thoſe who have honoured the 
American revolution, not only in the higheſt offices, but alſo in inferior 
Nations, is a ſacred duty of the governments, and that can never be com- 
-pletely fulfilled, but by inculeating it in the public ſchools. Can it be 


feared left this kind of inſtruction ſhould have the effect of eternalizing 


the antipathy or preference of the American nation to ſuch or ſuch Eu- 


ropean nation? No; it would only prolong the ſweet remembrance of 


the acquiſition of liberty, and this remembrance is the peculiar property 
of youth, and of future ages. This remembrance is the hiſtory of the 
Vhited States; their citizens cannot neglect making themſelves familiar 
with theſe great events without committing an injury, and, I will fay, 
further, without incurring the ſhame of being ignorant of what it 1s the 


Krſt duty of every man belonging to a free people to know. But this re- 


membrance cannot engage them in any ſteps contrary to the duties of a 
oral and wiſe policy; it confirms them in the reſolution of keeping 
themſelves for ever independent of any foreign nation; and it leaves on 
the minds of the Americans impreſſions of ſatisfaction and of pride, which, 
when they become united with a ſound and enlightened morality, arc 
the embrios of private and public virtues. 

In the courſe of my journal I have had occaſion to ſpeak of learned 
ſocieties. They are ſufficiently numerous in America; but, as I have 
obſerved, they are not directed in a manner which can make them of 


that degree of utility of which they are capable, and of which America 
ſtands ſo much in need. Theſe ſocieties are not affiduouſly attended by 


their members, and this inconvenience belongs to that general cauſe, that 
conſtant application to gain ſo dear to 2 that it leaves 1 no leiſure for 
any other. | 

There are ſome medical ſocieties eſtabliſhed in America, which are 


More 
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more diligently attended, where ſome obſervations are made, though per- 
haps leſs perfect, and with leſs aſſiduity, than might be deſired. The 
medical ſociety of New York appears to be that which applies itſelf with 
the greateſt diligence to the cultivation of thoſe branches of knowledge 
conſonant to its inſtitution. For ſome time this ſociety has continued 
to publiſh monthly a kind of journal, filled with uſeful and intereſting 
tracts. 

Beſides this there is not any uſeful journal or mcriadical work pub- 
liſhed in America of any importance ; there was one publiſhed during 
four years at Philadelphia, under the title of the American Muſeum, 
really intereſting, on account of ſome pieces which it contained upon po- 
litics, literature, ſome extracts from good Engliſh works, and for the de- 
tails which it gave of the principal matters relative to commerce and 
navigation, and of the adminiſtration of the United States. This journal 
ceaſed to appear in 1792, becauſe the ſubſcriptions for it had ceaſed to be 
abundant enough to reimburſe the editor for the expences attending it. 
This was certainly for America one of the molt intereſting works worthy 
of ſupport ; but reading has hitherto-been the occupation of only a few 
Americans, and that of political pamphlets, or rather thoſe of party, en- 
gages the attention of the greater part of thoſe few ; ſo that while there 
are in the cities, and even in the villages of the United States, more 


printing offices in proportion than in any city in Europe, the preſſes 


there are principally employed on ſome books of religion, ſermons, ſome 
claſſical books, ſome geographical dictionaries, upon reprinting Engliſh 
works, and, above all, upon a great number of newſpapers. Many works 
of merit, however, had their birth in America; ſuch as the Hiſtory of 
the Revolution of the United States, and that of South Carolina, by Dr. 
RAMs, of Charleſton ; the hiſtories of certain Rates, among which 
that of New Hampſhire, by Dr. Be.xNae, of Boſton, holds a diftin- 
guiſhed rank; the American Encyclopedia, which, though partly ex- 
tracted from the Engliſh Encyclopedia, has a great number: of ori- 
ginal articles, and is « work of great utility; in ſhort, there are many 
other tracts, general or particular, upon the United States, and doubtleis 
Vor. II. 4P many 
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many which; while 1 did not name, I did not intend to exclude,” any 
farther than J was not acquainted with them, or which had eſcaped my 
memory. If I have not included in this liſt the Defence of the Ameri- 
can Conſtitution, by John Adams; the Obſervations upon Virginia, by 
Mr. Jefferſon ; the Letters of General Waſhington during the War; it 
is becauſe I ſpeak here only of the employment of the American preſſes, 
and that theſe celebrated works were printed originally 1 in England. 

"Numerous as the newſpapers in America may be, they do not ſupply 
the want of journals, or periodical publications, Few foreign political 
articles of moment find a place in them; indeed they are nothing more, 
at leaſt, in the larger towns, than the Camp Lift; or the Common Adverts fer, 
in which parties attack each other, and deal out ſeandal; and as it often 
happens, when the parties arrive at a certain point of exaltation, the moſt 
vehement are thoſe who find the moſt — een among thoſe 
who blame them moſt. das ee ee ee eee 

' In the debates of eh ſpeeches full of reaſon, drawn from a know- 
vides of things, and remarkable for good logic, are often heard; indeed 
there are but few men there who ſpeak upon ſubjechs Which they dolnot 
undetſtand. It is alſo ſaid, but I am not capable of deeiding, that'the 
members there expreſs themſelves in the beſt language. But prolixity is, 
in ſome meaſure, the common fault of American orators, Who, like the 
writers of the new world, are not deſirous of leaving any thing to be in- 
terpreted by the underſtandings of theif auditors or readers. * 

The moſt common vice of the inferior claſs of the American people, 
is drunkenneſs. '' The uſe which they make of ſpirituous liquors, in pre- 
ference to thoſe of beer, cyder, and wine, greatly aids this diſpoſition. 
This / excepted, there are, without doubt, fewer crimes committed in 
America than among an equal number of people in Europe; and the 
cauſe of it may be found in the eaſy circumſtances of the people, the firſt 
ſource of the morality of nations. Aſſaſſinations are not unknown there, 
but they are very rare; and thefts, eſpecially in the country, are not fre- 
quent, though public confidence be the only ſafeguard of property: "=—_ 
are, as in Europe, more frequent in cities, and for the ſame reaſon. 
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The crime of counterfeiting bank bills is pretty common, and becomes 
more ſo every year. This offence is alſo frequent in thoſe countries 
where bank notes paſs as the current money; it is alſo, without doubt, 
the moſt dangerous to the public confidence. On this account there are 
men in America, humane in other reſpects, who contend that the pu- 
niſhment of death ought to be inflicted upon thoſe who have been pro- 
nounced guilty of counterfeiting the legal currency. But independently 
of every conſideration of conveniency, or even of right, to inflict the 
pain of death there is, in this opinion, more of political reſentment than 
of exact juſtice. If ſevere laws were made, and rigorouſly executed, to 
prevent fraudulent tranſactions from becoming ſo often the means of ac- 
cuinulating riches, and which, at the ſame timie, ſhould have a ſufficient 
influence upon the manners of the people, as to deſtroy that reſpect, and 
high conſideration, which is too oſten paid to men merely becauſe they 
are opulent, they would certainly reduce the number of crimes more than 
the fear of death, which rer orf es to have but little etfect in this 

reſpect. | 
If I have been — 1 in 3 2 ay idity of * 
coming rich, as the common charaReriſtic of the American people, and 
eſpecially in the inhabitants of cities, I ſhall be as exactly juſt in adding 
that this diſpoſition does not hurry them on to avarice. Without being 
profuſe, or forgetting, the intereſt of their families, they know, how to 
be at proper times expenſive, even with oſtentation, and they do not 
refuſe to aſſiſt the unfortunate, When proper opportunities for. it oc- 
cur. The untortunate ſufferers by the fires, at Charleſton and Savan- 
nah, and by the dreadful diſeaſe which. raged. at Philadelphia and New 
Vork, &c. &c. have been relieved by the abundant | ſubſcriptions of the 
citizens of almoſt, all the American towns where thoſe diſaſters did not 
take place; and it is certainly the duty of a Frenchman, to do homage to 
that generoſity. ſo liberally extended to the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
French iſlands, whom burnings and the threats of death had thrown deſ- 
titute upomuthe; Mores:of America. Though I have taken great; pains to 
e a 1 account of the amount. of theſe: ſuccours given by 
1 4 7 2 2 almoſt 
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almoſt all the American towns to theſe unfortunate people, I have only 
been able to obtain it in part, and have conſigned the account to the ar- 
chives of the town where I have been able to collect them, and ſhould 
have been glad to have been able to have preſented the ſtate with the 
grateful thanks of my countrymen. I do not doubt but the total of theſe 
benefactions is more than two hundred thouſand dollars; and I do not 
include in this ſum the relief afforded by individuals to individuals offered 
with ſincerity, a feeling for misfortune, and, I may add, with fraternal at- 
fection. The wants of theſe French coloniſts, driven from their country, 
and deſpoiled by barbarity, were ſooner felt, ſooner fuccoured'in the towns 
of the United States, where theſe unfortunate victims arrived, than ex- 
preſſed by themſelves; and theſe ſuccours have hardly had any other 
term applied to them than neceſſaries; theſe ſufferers ſtill abide, and 
have continued to abide, in ſome of the towns during the laſt four years. 
I know examples of whole ſamilies being admitted for two years to the 
intimacy and comforts of American families. I have alſo known ſome to 
whom houſes have been let, of which the expences have been defrayed, 
and who would ſtill receive the ſame hoſpitality, if they themſelves had 
not refuſed to profit by theſe kindneſſes any longer. I know maſters of 
boarding houſes, who, learning that theſe French gueſts quitted their 
houſes, becauſe the ſmallneſs of the ſum of money which they were able 
to fave in their flight was not ſufficient to defray their expences, have 
cordially ſolicited their further abode with them as friends, and have at 
length prevailed over their delicacy to accept the offered kindneſs. I 
know Frenchmen who having had a great diſtance to travel before they 
arrived at a convenient port, from whence they could depart for their 
own'country, have been with their families lodged and nouriſhed gratui- 
touſly, becauſe they were Frenchmen and unfortunate. Similar examples 
ab6unhd, and certainly ſo many of theſe ſacts are greatly honourable both 
to the nation and to the individuals to whoſe beneficence they belong. 

- "Every private individual in all the United States of America, dental an 
entire liberty of 'confeience ;and almoſt all the religions known in Eu- 
rope are thoſe of the fectaries there. But there are ſome ſtates where the 

conſtitution 
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conſtitution requires of every citizen entering upon the legiſlative or exe- 
cutive function, to ſwear that he believes in one God, in the future re- 
wards and puniſhments of another life, in the holineſs of the Old and 
New Teſtament, and that he proſeſſes the Proteſtant religion,” In ſhort, 
with individuals, and even with ſome ſocictics, religion is one of the ob- 
jects which occupies the leaſt of the attention of the American people; 
and it is affirmed that in thoſe ſtates where Preſbyterianiſm has preſerved 
the moſt of appearance, of influence, and of rigidity, it is exerciſed in 
general only for the ſake of form. 

There are in almoſt all the towns of America, at leaſt in the principal 
cities of the ſtates, ſocieties for agriculture, ſocieties for the encouragement 
of arts, and for the formation and maintenance of public libraries ; theſe 
laſt excepted, few among them attain the end propoſed, and but few of 
them can ever be able to attain it in the preſent ſtate of America. The ex- 
pences which theſe laſt ſocieties incur in ſmall pamphlets, are paid by vo- 
luntary ſubſcription, in which the inhabitants of the United States, in 
eaſy circumſtances, are more liberal when the public good is the object 
of them, than they are in beſtowing their time in reading them. 

There are alſo a conſiderable number of charitable ſocicties, ſome of 
which arc marine ſocieties, whoſe purpoſe is, in fame towns, to provide 
a ſubſiſtence for the wives and children of captains, or maſters, who die 
at ſea; or for providing aſſiſtance to all veſſels wrecked upon their coaſts, 
There are alſo ſocieties for the aſſiſtance of emigrants z that is to ſay, for 
aſſiſting with advice and. ſuccours thoſe ftrangers who arrive from Eu- 
rope, with an intention of eſtabliſhing themſelves m America, Others 
ſubſcribe for the ſupport of hoſpitals and ſchools, and for the diſtributzon 
of proper medicines; there are ſome for the purpoſe of ameliorating the 
ſituation of priſoners ; ſome allo for the civilization of the Indians; and, 
laſtly, others unite themſelves for the purpoſe of accelerating in America 
the epoch of the deſtruction of ſlavery. In all theſe different charitable 
ſocieties, compoſed of men of all claſſes, of all profeſſions, and of all reli- 
gions, there is not one in which ſome of the people called Quakers are 
not to be found; they are the agents of a great many of them, and of 
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ſome they are the promoters and almoſt the only members; ſuch as thoſe 
who have the liberty of the negroes for their object. 

Without becoming on this account an extravagant enthuſiaſt of the 
Quakers, it is impoſſible not to remark, that in every place where any be- 
neficent plan is formed for the good of humanity, there they are always 
ready viſitors. They are perhaps, as is ſaid of them, as much engaged 
in the occupation of amaſſing riches, as thoſe who do not belong to their 
ſociety; but granting it to be ſo, this does not prevent them from ap- 
plying themſelves, upon every occaſion, to acts of kindneſs and benefi- 
cence. Their tenets, their principles, and their laws, rigorouſly preſcribe 
this duty; and their conſtant inſpection over their ſocieties inures them 
to it. And though there may be hypocrites among them, Which is un- 
fair to preſume, this pretended hypocriſy, Which would be a vice in thoſe 
whom it might ſway, ought. yet to be reſpected, ſince the good which 
may reſult from it, may cauſe it to be turned to the public advantage, 
and would even become a credit to their ſociety. There muſt, without 
doubt, be found among the great number of members of their commu- 
nion, ſome bad men, but they cannot be notoriouſly ſo without being 
excluded the ſocicty. If there be among the American citizens ſome 
- Quakers whom falſe or hazardous ſpeculations have drawn into proceed- 
ings which delicacy and equity condemn, their number is but ſmall ; and 
the quantity of Quakers engaged in commerce is. nearly equal to that of 
the men who compoſe their whole ſociety. Their private manners are 
regular and pure, and the luxury of thoſe Who reſign themſelves the 
molt to it, does not exceed the eaſe and conveniences of life. The 
courts of juſtice are never engaged in deciding the differences which take 
place among them, and the number of law- ſuits between the Quakers 
and other citizens is but ſmall, in compariſon of their multitude, and the 
quantity of their property. Sabmiſſive to the laws of the country where 
they live, no ſtate, whatever its conſtitution may be, has more quiet and 
more faithful ſubjects. Their wiſhes for the freedom of ſlaves, and their 
efforts to haſten the period of its accompliſhment, has created them vio- 
lent and irreconcileable enemies in every part of the world. It may be, 


that 
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that the exalted zeal of ſome individuals may have drawn them, beyond 
the bounds of a juſt convenience, and from a well digeſted prudence, 
and thoſe are certainly blameable. But have they ever becn even accuſed 
of having excited the negroes to rebellion ? It has been by pleading and 
petitioning for them, as unhappy beings and as men; it has been by 
rifing againſt ſlavery that they have ſhewn themſelves their friends; and 
the Quakers are not the firſt men in whom a deſire to diſſipate errors and 
to procure redreſs for the injured has produced hatreds and eyen per- 
ſecutions. 

Perhaps it may be delicate to diſcuſs the queſtion of negro ſlavery, at 
a period hen ſo many crimes and ſo many unparalleled atrocities have 
been committed under the pretext of their emancipation ; whence ſo 
many miſeries, either irremediable, or at leaſt difficult to repair, have re- 
ſulted to the ſtate, to proprietors, and to the negroes themſelves. This queſ- 
tion however is foreign to my ſubject. But the Quakers had no hand in 
cauſing theſe calamities; and their adherence to the cauſe of ſuffering 
humanity, and their frequent petitions in favour of the negroes, do them 
honour, as well as their vigilance, as citizens, in executing the laws 
which are favourable to this claſs of men. How honourable to them are 
thoſe perſcyering cares and aſſiduous attentions to the hoſpitals and pri- 
ſons, in which they expoſe themſelves to the danger of catching the 
dreadful yellow fever when it appears! I am ſpeaking of them as, citi- 
zens, without any regard to their opinions, to their rules and orders, or 
to the auſterity of their manners; in this reſpect, I believe that a nation 
which has really at heart the good of mankind, cannot have better or 
more uſeful ſubjects. + 23.24 

The inferior claſſes of workmen,” down to thoſe wha labour in the 
ports, do not appear to me to be ſo ruſtic in America as they generally doin 
the old wortd. The reaſon of this is, without doubt, that they are treated 
with more civility, and conſidered by thoſe who employ them as free 
men with whom they have contracted, / rather than as workmen, whom 
they compel to labour, They are like the workmen of every claſs, both 
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in town and country, much better paid than in Europe, by which they 
are enabled to live well. There is not a family, even in the moſt miſer- 
able hut in the midſt of woods, who does not eat meat twice a day at leaſt, 
and drink tea and coffee; and there is not one who drinks pure water ; 
the proverbial wiſh of having a chicken in the pot, is more than accom- 
pliſhed i in America, The ſhopkeeper and the artizan live much better 
here than in Europe; and the table of a family, in eaſy circumſtances, 
living upon their income, is not better ſerved in England and France, 
than a great many of thoſe of tailors, hair-dreflers, &c. of Philadelphia, 
of New York, or of all other large towns in America. 

Though there be no diſtinctions acknowledged by the law in the United 
States, fortune, and the nature of profeſſions form different claſſes. The 
merchants, the lawyers, the land-owners, who do not cultivate their land 
themſelves (and the number, which is ſmall from the ſtate of Delaware 
to the north, is great in the ſtates of the ſouth), the phyſicians, and the 
clergy, form the firſt clafs. The inferior merchants, the farmers, and the 
artizans, may be included in the ſecond ; and the third claſs is compoſed 
of workmen, who let themſelves by the day, by the month, &c. 

In balls, concerts, and public amuſements, theſe claſſes do not mix; 
and yet, except the labourer in ports, and the common ſailor, every one 
calls himfelf, and is called by others, a grentlemun; a ſmall fortune is ſuffi- 
cient for the affumption of this title, as it carries men from one elaſs'to 
another. They deceive themſelves very much who think that pare” ve- 
publican manners prevail in America, , 

The white Americans, by a pride which cannot be blamed, and- which 
proceeds from the negroes being generally employed in the ſerviee, is 
aſhamed of the ſituation of a domeſtic; fo that there cannot be reck- 
oned throughout the whole extent of the United States, twenty native 
Americans in the ſtate of domeſtic ſervants. The claſs of domeſtics in 
America is compoſed of poor prieſts, Germans, and of negroes and mu- 
lattoes; and as ſoon as the firft have acquired a little money, they quit 

that Ration, regarded with a fort of contempt, and <ftabliſh themſelves 
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upon land, which they clear and till, or in a ſmall trade. In ſhort, they 
become independent of a maſter. Hence it may caſily be infcrred, that 
. ood ſervants are not readily found in America. | 

The prejudice which cauſes the men in America to have fo great a re- 
pugnance to the ſtate of domeſtic ſervitude, does not influence the womeu 
in the ſame degree; nothing is more common than to ſee young women 
of good families, in the ſituation of ſervants, during the firſt years of their 
youth. Even their parents engage them in this ſituation without ſhocking 
any idea. I have been told by M. de FausoxxE, a Frenchman, formerly 
a captain in the regiment of Auvergne (and whom the pride of indepen- 
dence induced to take up the buſineſs of a gardener for the ſupport 
of his family, though he was forty-ſix ycars of age), that he had had 
in his ſervice, as maid - ſervant, the niece of the Mayor of the city of New 
York, a young woman very honeſt, and well brought up. Similar cx- 
amples are very common. 

In a .country which has belonged to England for a long time, of 
which the moſt numerous and neareſt connections are yet with England, 
and which carries on with England almoſt all its commerce, the man- 
ners of the people muſt neceſſarily reſemble, in a great degree, thoſe of 
England. To the American manners particularly, thoſe relative to liv- 
ing are the ſame as in the provinces of England. As to the dreſs, the 
Engliſh faſhions are as faithfully copied, as the ſending of merchandiſe 
from England, and the tradition of taylors and mantua-makers will ad- 
mit of. The diſtribution of the apartments in their houſes is like that 
of England, the furniture is Englith, the town carriages are either Eng- 
liſh, or in the Engliſh taſte ; and it is no ſmall merit among the faſhion- 
able world to have a coach newly arrived from London, and of the neweſt 
faſhion. The cookery is Engliſh, and, as in England, after dinner, which 
15 not very long, the ladics withdraw, and give place to drinking of wine 
in full bumpers, the moſt prominent pleaſure of the day, and which 
it is, conſequently, very natural to prolong as late as poſſible. 

There are great dinners, numerous tea parties, invited a long time in 
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advance, but no ſocieties. So that theſe tea aſſemblies are cvery where 
a fund of amuſement for the ladies. Balls and plays are much frequented. 
It is generally underſtood that theſe kinds of diſſipation belong only to 
the towns, and particularly to large cities. Luxury is very high there, 
eſpecially at New York and Philadelphia, and makes a dangerous pro- 
greſs every year; but eaſily to be conceived, ſince luxury is, in ſome de- 
gree, the repreſentation of riches, and that wealth there is the only diſ- 
tinction. 

There are ſome perſons who ſurpaſs their neighbours, already too far 
advanced, in luxury; theſe injure the manners of the country, but while 
the people cenſure, they purſue theſe ſeductive paths; and frequent and 
ſumptuous dinners are held in as high conſideration in the new as in the 

old world; and this cuſtom has its advantages very often. It has been 

ſeen that this conſideration has raiſed to the place of temporary preſident 
of the ſenate of the United States, a man who was not eſteemed by any of 
thoſe who elected him, or by any other, either for his talents, his qualities, or 
for his character, but he entertained his friends with fumptuous dinners. 
In the other towns, and eſpecially in the country, luxury is leſs prevalent, 
but it continually increaſes, and often out of proportion with wealth. 
The women every where poſſeſs, in the higheſt degree, the domeſtic 
virtues, and all others; they have more fweetneſs, more goodneſs, at 
leaſt as much courage, but more ſenſibility, than the men. Good wives, 
and good mothers, their huſbands and their children engage their whole 
attention; and their houſehold affairs oceupy all their time and all their 
cares ; deſtined by the manners of their country to this domeſtic life, 
their education in other reſpects is too much neglected. They are amia- 
ble by their qualities and their natural diſpoſition, but there are very few 
among them who are ſo from any acquired accompliſhments. What 
they eſteem to be virtue in wives is the virtue of the whole ſex; and if 
in the United States malice may throw out her ſuſpicion upon twenty, 
there are certainly not above ten of them who can be accuſed juſtly, and 
__ the reſt treat theſe with great rigour. I have heard ſome huſbands 
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oomplain, that the urgency of their wives makes this irreproachable vir- 
tue coſt them dear. But where in the world 1s there a place where evil 
is not found by the fide of good ? 

The young women here enjoy a liberty, which to French manners 
would appear diſorderly; they go out alone, walk with young men, and 
depart with them from the reſt of the company in large aſſemblies; in 
ſhort, they enjoy the ſame degree of liberty which married women do in 
France, and which married women here do not take. But they are far 
from abuſing it ; they endeavour to pleaſe, nd the unmarried women 
deſire to obtain huſbands, and they know that they ſhall not ſucceed if 
their conduct becomes ſuſpected. Sometimes they are abuſed by the 
men who deceive them, but then they add not to the misfortune of hav- 
ing engaged their hearts to a cruel man the regret of deſerving it, which 
might give them remorſe. When they have obtained a huſband, they 
love him, becauſe he is their huſband, and becauſe they have not an idea 
that they can do otherwiſe; they revere cuſtom by a kind of ine reli- 
gion, which never varics. 

I do not know whether there be many badly managed families m 
America; but none appear ſo, though indeed they do not bear the image 
of the moſt deſirable happineſs. In the inferior claſſes of ſociety, where 
the manners of the women are as exempt from reproach as in the more 
elevated claſſes, it is ſaid that thoſe of the young women are more eaſy. 
Yet according to all which I have been able to collect, it is the illuſion 
of a marriage, which they believe to be decided, which engages them to 
give further hberties than they otherwiſe would do without this falſe 
hope. The fault therefore lics entirely in the men who deceive the young 
women; without it can be juſt to accuſe thoſe of libertinage who have 
not the prudence to guard themſelves againſt it. 

There formerly was a cuſtom in New England, and particularly in 
Connecticut, which various American travellers, in their accounts, attri- 
bute to vicious manners; but who, I confeſs, ought to accuſe me of dul- 
neſs, becauſe it always appeared to me, on the contrary, to be the effect 
of the pureſt manners, and the moſt innocent intentions. A traveller 
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arrived at the houſe of a friend, and the beds of the family were engaged. 
He was-put to bed with the family—with the boys, if there were -any, 
and with the girls, if there were no boys. It may be conceived, that it 
is eaſier for Europeans to compote pleaſant tales, and to draw merry in- 
ferences from this cuſtom, than to examine it in its native ſimplicity, 
and the beneficence of its intention. 

Hoſpitality among this new people was one of the virtues the moſt re- 
garded as a duty, and the moſt religiouſly obſerved. Their houſes were 
few and ſmall. A traveller to whom an entrance into one of theſe had 
been denied at the end of the day, was not able to find another lodging 
near; their hoſpitable manners could not ſuffer him to be refuſed ; and 
the idea of diforder did not enter the head of the parents, or that of their 
daughters, and the gueſt was admitted into the hoſpitable roof; and it 
was not remarked that he arrived inconveniently. The part of the 
clothing which was not thrown off, was rather a homage paid to the dif- 
ference of ſexes than a neceſſary means of ſecurity ; and the next day the 
traveller departed, to find on the next evening another hoſpitable 
lodging. This cuſtom, known by the name of bondelage, ceaſed, in pro- 
portion as houſes became larger, the roads more frequented, and taverns 
eſtabliſhed ; but the day when the idea of modeſty entered to make this 
reform, the manners had loſt their innocence. 

J have heard it faid by men who had been admitted to this ſpecics of 
hoſpitality, and whoſe manners were certainly not very fcrupulous, that 
the ſlighteſt attempt which they had ever made to abuſe this reception 
had been received with violent repulſes, and had cauſed them ſometimes 
to be turned out of bed, and ſometimes even out of the houſe; and no 
one ever told me that he had ever ſucceeded in attempting to take ad- 
vantage of this cuſtom ; but their delicacy had not prevented them from 
defiring it, and would not have hindered them from avowing it. 

Fhere probably may have been examples to the contrary ; but they 
could only be reekoned as exceptions, and too few to have authoriſed 
writing travellers to have played ſo much upon this cuſtom, which, 
when it is conſidered at what period. it took place, and with what in- 
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tention it was eſtabliſhed, is a credit to the manners of the country, and 
to the times in which it was practiſed. Be this as 1t may, the cuſtom 
has ceaſed long ago, ſo that there is no more truth in the account of 
thoſe writers who repreſent it to cxiſt at preſent, than there 1s of juſtneſs 
and goodneſs in their judgment when they attack the morality of it, or 
pervert the intention. 

But the cuſtom which exiſts ſtill, and which may ſhock the manners 
of an European, is that of being admitted to ſleep upon mattreſſes and 
upon blankets in the ſame chambers where the huſband and wife ſicep 
in their bed, and the children of the family, boys and girls, in theirs. 
This cuſtom is alſo to be attributed to the ſcarceneſs of houſes, and their 
fmallneſs, which is generally reduced to one chamber, which renders this 
practice neceſſary in thoſe parts of the United States which are thinly in- 
habited. I have more than once found myſelf in ſuch a lodging, when 
I have been travelling alone, or with companions of my journey, and 
when I have met with travellers to whom I was a ſtranger. The cham- 
bers are very ſmall; and men often. fleep near the bed of young and 
handſome girls, whoſe ſimplicity is not ſufficiently alarmed to make any 
change in their cuſtomary. night dreſs. If the itranger ſo lodged has his 
ſleep retarded or broken by the ideas ſuggeſted by a ſituation to which he 
is ſo little accuſtomed, it is neither the fault nor intention of his good 
and kind hoſts. 

As to the large towns, and particularly commercial ones, the means 
of libertiniſm there are perhaps more numerous than in Europe, and I 
hear ſay that a great many huſbands make uſe of theſe means. As in 
Europe, poverty and vanity of dreſs are the determining motive which 
lead the women, into the paths of- proſtitution ;—ſo it is in the great 
towns of America: and among, the married women, thoſe whom the 
long abſence and inattention of their huſbands leave without ſure means 
of ſubſiſtence, particularly the wives of ſeafarmg-men, are, iſ not abſo- 
lutely the only ones, the moſt frequently accuſed of this illicit practice. 

I ought to.add farther, that the condition of the girls who are kept in 
the houſes ict apart for proſtitution, is viewed by the lower orders of the 
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American people with weaker prepoſlefſions than in Europe, and is look: 
ed upon merely in the ſame manner as cvery other trade: there are 
many examples of this deſcription of women, who leave thoſe ſituations, 
place themſelves as ſervants, or are married, and make faithful domeſtics 
and honeſt wives. The municipal police connives at this kind of houſes ; 
but if the neighbours complain of any exterior ſcandal, they are inſtantly 
ſhut, and the inhabitants carried to the houſe of correction. 


The Americans marry young, eſpecially in the country : the occaſion 
which the young men, who generally eſtabliſh themſelves very early 
either in ſome new lands or in ſome trade, have for a wife to aſſiſt them 
in their labours, conduces to theſe carly marriages as much as the purity 
of manners. - 

In the villages, Wande are leſs frequent and not ſo haſty, eſpecially 
ſince the introduction of luxury renders an acquired fortune more neceſ- 
ſary; and the young men hardly feel the neceſſity of loving, with the 
project of marriage, till they have already ſatisfied, or are in the way of 
ſatisfying, the more imperious neceſſity of gaining money. But however 
good the marriages may be, the wife who dies is readily replaced by an- 
other. In the country ſhe is, as in Europe, a neceſſary friend to the ma- 
nagement of domeſtic afftirs—ſhe is the ſoul of the family. In town ſhe 
is ſo too. She is an indiſpenſable reſource for domeſtic affairs, while her 
huſband is engaged in his own affairs, as every one is in America; ſhe is 
an aſſiduous companion, and a ſociety ever ready to be found in a coun- 
try where there arc no other but that of the family, and where the chil- 
dren ſoon quit their paternal abode. 

To the ſketch which I have juſt given of the manners of the people of 
the United States, I could add fome features more, but which would 
augment but little the knowledge which I have tried to give of them 


collectively, or of them enſemble; beſides, I am preſſed to finiſh this 
article, which appears too long already, 


An European coming into the new world, and bringing with him 
the need of the uſage of the politer attentions of that which he has quit- 


ted; he, above all, who brings with him the nced of what we call in 


France 
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France the charms of ſociety, which we know ſo well how to appreciate, 
of which we know how to participate, and which affords us ſo many mo- 
ments of happineſs, —ſuch a man will not find himſelf ſatiched in Ame- 
rica, and his recollections will be continually ſprinkling his life with 
melancholy. He cannot, if his heart has an occaſion for a friend, hope 
to find there the ſweetneſs of a conſtant and avowed friendſhip. The 
inhabitants of the United Statcs have been hitherto too much engaged in 
their reſpective occupations for the enticements of poliſhed ſoetety, to 
be able to withdraw their attention from them; they have not leiſure to 
confecrate to friendſhip. | en 


Such an European ought to have for a long time forgotten Europe, in 
order to live quite happy in America. But if he can readily loſe the 
remembrance of it, or take with him there the deareſt objects of his at- 
fection, he will lead in America a happy and tranquil life. He will there 
enjoy the blefling of liberty in the greateſt extent which it is poſſible to 
deſire in any poliſhed country. He will fee himſelf with an active peo- 
ple, eaſy in their circumſtances, and happy. Every day will bring him 
to obſerve a new progreſs of this new country. He will ſee it every day - 
take a ſtep towards that ſtrength and greatneſs to which it is called; to- 
wards that real independence which 1s for a nation the refult of having 
the means of ſatisfying itſelf. 

Beſides, every man of talents who ſhall go to America; every ſkilful 
work man; and every man who, without any particular talent, ſhall take . 
with him ſufficient courage and reſolution to labour hard, is ſure to find 
there, in a ſhort time, the means of making himſelf independent, a man 
of property, and ſoon after to acquire an eafy and honeſt competency. 

Some of the reflections with which J have accompanied the account 
T have given in this laſt part of my journal, of the conftitution, of the 
government, of the laws, of the commerce, and of the manners of the 
United States, may be accuſed of ſeverity. What anſwer ought I to 
make to this reproach, if it be laid upon me? It was my duty to ſay 
what I ſaw and what I thought. I have ſpared no pains to come at 
the truth, and to keep my judgment free from the influence of all pre- 
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Judice, and from party ſpirit ; I am-inwardly conſcious of this. Doubtleſs 
nothing obliged me to write a journal; but nothing could make me con- 
ſent, while I was writing it, to diſguiſe, or even to weaken my opinions. 

It is fill more probable that I ſhall be accuſed of having judged the 
actual politics, of the governing party in America with a French partiality. 
I will not attempt to exculpate myſelf from a ſtrong attachment to my 
country, and to all its intereſts; I believe I do not yield to any one in 
this ſentiment, ſo general among the French; it is in me, independent 
of all the governments which my nation can give herſelf, as it is of all 
the misfortunes of which I have been, and of which I may till be the 
victim. But I ſhould have reproached myſelf for having yielded to be 
guided in my judgment by ſentiments for which 1 honour myſelf; 1 
ſhould then have run the riſk of not ſeeing the truth; and it is the truth 
after which I have been ſearching, and for the ſake of which 1 wrote. 
I think, therefore, that I have preſerved myſelf from the influence of na- 
tional prejudice, and I bope that the majority of my readers will think the 
ſame. 

May America, ſtrengthened by all the advantages which nature es 

beſtowed upon her, and with thoſe which a happy concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances has added to them, ay rich in her own experience, 
enjoy with a long proſperity ! 
May the people of America employ, without remiſſion, all their vigi- 
lance and all their firmneſs to -preferve their liberty and independence, 
Which they have ſo gloriouſſy acquired! None of her citizens wiſhes this 
more ſincerely than I. In ſhort, may France and the United States draw 
cloſer the bonds of alliance and friendſhip, which it ſo much intereſts the 
.two nations to ſtrengthen and to invigorate! May generoſity and good 
faith be the bonds for holding them together! In political, as in private 
life, theſe are the moſt uſeful and the moſt honourable. 
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add here a brief view of the reſemblance and differences between 
the conſtitutions of the United States of North America, of that of the 
Union, as well as of thoſe of the different ſtates which compoſe it. 
- Theſe tables are the literal tranſlation of thoſe publiſhed laſt year by F 
Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, at that time member of congreſs for South FH 
Carolina, at preſent miniſter of the United States. | 


12 AP 38 
Tariff of the Duties which the various Articles of Merchandize imported 


into the United States pay, finde the 1ft of July 1797. 4 
41 | 228 ö | 
Merchandize Imported. Upon American Bottoms. 5 3.2 f 
| 423 * 
Fire- arms and bayonets, not otherwiſe ſpecified * io per cent of their value 164 
Philoſophical apparatus imported for the uſe of _— 
bee: ' = - - p free - - | free 
Aniſeed - - - 15 per cent of yalue 
Articles produced or mnaceſaRtured in the United 
States, liquors excepted * - - | free - - | free 
Anchors - - - - - | 10 per cent of value - | 1r | 
Starch - * - - - - | 15 ditto = - 164 
Slate - - - — - | 15 ditto = - 164 | 
Steel — - | 100 cents per quintal - | 110 | 
Beer, ale, and porter, in caſks or in bottles - | cents per gallon - | 8+ 1 
— upon the value of the bottles — - | 10 per cent of value - | 11 F 
Bricks and tiles - - - | 15 ditto = — 164 
Bonnets, hats, and all Kinds of head- dreſſes - | 15 ditto = - | *16z 
Boots - - - - | 75 cents per pair - | 824 
Buttons of all kinds - - - 15 per cent of value - 164 
ö Buckles for ſhoes, — — - - | 15 ditto = - | 164 | 
Broſhes - - - 10 dino 92 i 
Coin, or filver - - - - | free — - | free 1 
Cambrick - „ - - | 10 per cent of value 11 j 
Stockings - - - - | 15 ditto = - | 16% . 
Wax, and ſpermaceti candles - - - | © cents per pound =— | 6+ 
Wood unwrought - - - free - - | free | 
Wood wrought (except cabinet wares) + - | 42+ per cent of value 13+ 
Braſs cannon, and articles made of copper - | 15 ditto = - 16 | 
Coaches, or parts of coaches - - | 20 ditto = - | 22 
Cards for gaming + - - | 25 cents per pack 27 
Cards for cotton and wool - - So cents pet dozen - | 55 
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Merchandize imported. 
Cables and tarred I - 
Candles made of wollen — os 
Spikes 32 = 
Capers - - - Lis 
Canes and whips = - - 
Cinnamon, gooſeberries, comfits, &, = 


Chintz, callicoes, muſlins, and all merchandize 
cotton and wool in colour 3 
Cocoa- nut - 
Chocolate 
Coſmetics 
Coals -< 
Colours - 
Copper wrought = 
— in theets, pigs, and bars 
Compoſition for the m_ and um 
Coffee 
Cotton 
— manufactured whhous * colour 4 
Cutlaſſes and * either whole or in piexes 
Hemp 
12 tanned, 2 all * af: leather, or 
whers the leather is the eſſential article 
Citrons - « > - 
Nails - 
Paſteboard. and parchment - 
Types for printing - 
Dates and figs. -- = 
Drugs (of the epothecary) except thoſe uſed | in dyeing 
Drugs and wood: (for dyeing)  - 


- - 


*. 


Lace and lawns s 
Lace for edges, fringes, 1 &c. af; by: UP" | 
makers, ſaddlers, &c. - 3 N 
Malt - - = 
Cabinet, ware - = 8 A 
Eſſences, powder, and perfumery - - 
Fans, whole or in parts — 4 A 
Tin, wrought - ba ; % 
— old = - 4 5 
Artificial flowers, featbers, and other ornaments for 
ladies - 2 1 
Copper wire, &c. - 
Cheeſe - 


Fruits of all kinds 
China ware 
Furs unwreught 


32. 


* 


— 


Isa American Bottoms. 


180 cents per quintal 
2 cents per pound 

1 ditto = 

15 per cent of value 
10 ditto +» 

15 ditto = 


12 ditto = 

2 cents per pound 

3 duto = 

15 per cent of value 
5 cents per buſhel 

15 per cent of value 
: 15 ditto - 

free - 

15 per cent of value 
5 cents per pound 

3 dino 
Lo, per cent of value 
15 ditto, _ - 

100 cents per quintal 


15 per cent of value 
15 ditto - 

2 cents per pound 

10 per cent of value 


10 ditto - 
15 ditto - 
15 ditto. =. 
tree - 


10 per cent of value 


15 ditto - 

10 cents per buſhel 
15 per cent of value 
15 ditto 
15 ditto 
15 ditto 
free 


15 per cent of value 
tree - 

7 cents per pound 

15 per cent of value 
15 ditto — 

free - 


r . 
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7 
Merchandize imported. in American Bottoms. | fl. = | 
Iron wire 5 = > - | free - - | free 1 
Pack thread — - - - | 4co cents per quintal - | 440 | 
Gauze = - - - 10 per cent of value - | 11 [ 
Ginger - — — — | 15 ditto = - 164 I 
Girandoles, whole or in pieces - - - | 25 ditty = 21 22 
Gloves and mittens of all kinds - - | 15 ditts = - 16 | 
Lace of gold or filver - - - | 15 ditto - - | 164 
Glue - - - - = | 15 ditto = - | 162 | 
Clothes ready made - - - - | 10 ditto - - | 81 
— liveries, furniture, and utenſils of profeſſion, belong- | * | 
ing to perſons coming to reſide in the United States - | free - - | free J 
Oil - - - - - | 15 per cent of value - | 16; 1 
Indigo - - - - | 25 cents per pound 274 * 
Jewellery, and artificial ſtones - - - | 15 per cent of value - | 164 | 
Play-things for children, not otherways ſpecified - | to ditto - +21 
Blank books - - - - | 10 ditto = »- | 11 | 
Diſtilled liquors from corn. 
— of the firſt proof = - — - | 28 cents per gallon 30 
— ſecond - - - - | 29 ditto —- - | 3155 
— third - - = * * 31 ditto - Pa 348 
— fonrth - . - — - | 34 ditto - | 375 | 
— fifth - - - - 40 ditto 1 
— ſixth - - - - - | bo ditto = - | 55 | 
From other matters. 
— firſt proof — — - | 25 ditto - 27% 
— ſecond - - - — | 25 ditto = - | 275 1 
— third — - - — | 28 ditto = - 30 1 
— fonrth - - - | 32 ditto = - | 354 | 
— fifth = - - - - | 38 ditto + - | 414 | 
— fixth - — - - _ 46 ditto = — 505 
Liquors diſtilled in the United States, imported in the | 
Vine veſſels in which they have been exported from 1 
the United States, viz. 
| From molaſſes. | 
— firſt proof - - - - | 13 ditto =» 12 
— ſecond - — - - | 14 ditto = 4 
— third - - - — - | 15 ditto = 15 | | 
— fourth - - — - - | 17 ditto = « 1.127 'L 
w_ Ah - - - - »- | 21 ditto - - | 21 . 
— ſixth - - - - - | 28 ditto +» 41 2 
4R 2 f 
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S 
Merchandize imported. In American bottoms. | = I — 
23 
From matters the produce of the United States, | 
— firſt proof - - - - | 7 cents per gallon” + 7 
— ſecond - 3 - - | ditto — 8 
— third - - - - - | 9 ditto. = - 9 
— fourth — = * - | ir ditto = - 11 
— fifth - - - - - | 13 ditto = = | 13 
— ſixth - - — - - | 18 ditto » - | 18 
Wool-unwrought = - - „Ie - | free 
Woollen yarn - - - - | 225 cents per quintal - | 2477 
Watches and clocks, in whole or in pieces is per cent of value - | 164 
Merchandiſe imported direQly from China, or from 
the Eaſt Indies, in veſſels which do not belong to 
the United States, (except tea, porcelain, and 91 
other articles ſubject to the higher duties — — — | 124 
— which ſhall be re-exported.in the ſame ſhips in of value 
which they have been imported - - | free _ = - | free 
— not ſpecifically ſpecified in this tariff - - | 10 per cent of value - | 11 
Looking-glaſſes - — - | 20ditto = - | 22 
Manufactures of tin, compoſition, and copper - | 15 dino — | 164 
— of iron and ſteel, not otherwiſe ſpecified — | 15 ditty = - | 16 
— of copper - - — — | I5 ditto = * 161 
— of lead 0 - - - | I cent per pound. «< | 14; 
— of cotton and. wool, dyed or-coloured .- - | 124 per cent 10 value - 134 
— ditto, without being dyed ox coloured - - | 10 ditto = 21 
Marble, ſlate, ſtones, bricks, tiles, tables, mortars, and 1 
other utenſils of marble or flate, and in general all 
work in ſtone or pottery — - | 15 ditto - - |. . 
Mace (a ſort of ſpicery) - — - | 15 ditto = - | 16; 
Merchandiſes of. mode — — - | 15 ditto = - | 165 
Molaſſes - 1 - - | 4 cents,per gallon- - | 4% 
Muſkets and fire-arms, with bayonets, whole or in 
pieces 5 . 5 oh 1 pet. cent in value — | 163 
— without bayonets, ditto - — - | 15 ditto — - | 164 
uſtard in powder - — 15 dito — - 1 163 
Muſlins dyed, coloured, &c. — | 124 ditto - - | 135 
— without dye or colour . - - | 10 ditto - — 11 
*utmegs — — — - 15 ditto = - I 
Goldſmiths' ware — = |-15 ditto = - | 16 
ranges — - - - | 15 ditto = -| 16 
Olives B * = - - 515 ditto = - 167 
Porcelain - - = - - | 15 ditto = — 106 
Dolls for children — — — - ts ditto = - | 165 
Gun-powder - - - - | 1oditto - - | 11 
Powder for the hair - - - — | I5 ditto = -.| 1645 
Raw hides 8 — - | free - - | free 
| 5 
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LIANCOURT., 


— 


Merchandize imported. 


In American Bottoms. 


Calaminare ſtone = 

Lead and bullets - 
Paper, painted for tapeſtry 
— for writing and wrappery 


— ſtrong 2 
Plaſter of Paris - 
Pepper - - 


Piſtols, whole or in parts 
Paintaings and engravings 


Allſpice - - 
Prunes - vi 
Naval proviſions = 
Wafers - - 
Raiſins - — 


Glauber's ſalt - 
Salt weighing more than 56 lbs. per buſhe 
— weighing 56 lbs. per buſhel or leſs 
Saltpetre - - - 

Saddles, whole or in parts - 

Satin, and other ſilk ſtuffs - 

Shoes and pumps of ſilk, for women 


Tobacco in powder - 
Sail clath - 


Tea, China and Indian. 
— bohea - - - 
— ſouchong and other black teas 
— hyſon imperial + - 
— other green teas - — 


, . , &. 3 WT 2 HD OY RE BE i i ol 


— for men or women 5 

Sabres and cutlaſſes, in part or whole 

Soap — — 

Sulphur - - - 

Sugar, brown - - - 
— white clayed - - - 
— powdered - - - 
— all other refined, and in powder - 
— ( Linnpeugas ) - - - 
— in loaves - - - 
— refined - — - 
— candy - - « 
Carpets and matts. - - - 


p 


free - 
1 cent per pound 
15 per cent of value 


lo ditto » 
15 ditto - 
free Me 


6 cents per pound 

15 per cent of value 
10 ditto = 

4 cents per pound 
15 per cent of value 


free - 
15 per cent of value 
15 ditto =» 


200 cents per quintal - 
12 cents for'65 pounds 


12 cents per buſhel 
free - 

10 per cent of value 
10 ditto 

25 cents per pair 

15 ditto = 

15 per cent of value 
2 cents per pound 
free - 

2 cents per pound 

3 ditto = 

3 ditto 
14 ditto 
64 ditto 
9 ditto 
64 ditto 


9 9 ditto = 


15.per cent of value 
22 cents per pound 
10 per cent of value 


12 cents per pound 


18 ditto - 
32 ditto = 
20 ditto - 
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Merchandize imported. 


L ad ——ä—— — 


Tea coming from Europe. 


— bohea - - - - 
— ſouchong, and other black teas - - 
— hyſon imperial - - - - 
— other green teas - - - - 
Tea coming from any other place. 
— bohea - - - + - 
— ſouchong - -. & - 
— hyſon imperial = — - - 
— other green teas - - - - 
Tobacco manufaQured (otherways than in powder) - 
Glaſs. 
black bottles, cantajuing a ** > 4 
— in panes — - 
— all other manufaQures of glaſs - - 
Velvet — - 


Wine in barrels, bottles, or other veſſels. 
— from London, Madeira of the firſt quality 
— London, or brought from Madeira 


— other Madeira a ” — 
— Burguny and Champagne - = 
— Sherry - w—_ - a 
— Saint Lucar = El 4 hy 
— Liſbon and Oporto = FR D 
— Teneriff, Roy * and Malaga : 8 8 


The duties upon all other wines ought not to exceed 


30 cents per gallon in American veſſels, and 33 cents 
in foreign veſſels; nor to be leſs than ten cents in 


American veſſels, and eleven in foreign veſſels - 
Upon the value of the bottles - - - 
All ſorts of fruits preſerved in vinegar = - 
All other n.e:chandiſe not uin ſpecified - 


A” 38 


FINIS, 


5 
In American Bottoms. 3 f = 
28 
14 ditto = - | 17% 
21 ditto = - | 27 
40 ditto = - | 50 
24 ditto + - | 30 
17 ditto - -1 187; 
27 ditto = - | 20,5 
50 ditto = - | $5 
30 ditto = = 
Io cents per pound —- | 11 
10 per cent of value - | 11 
15 ditto - - | 16} 
20 ditto = - | 22 
10 ditto - 1-78 
5 cents per EO - | 612 
49 ditto - | 61. 
40 ditto - | 44 
40 ditto « - | 44 
33 ditto = = | 337% 
30 ditto - 1 
25 ditto = - | 274 
20 ditto = - | 22 
40 per cent of value - | 44 
to ditto - -| 11 
15 ditto = - | 167 
10 ditto +» 21 


INDEX 


TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


A. 


CCIDENTS, account of one at Boſton, 
178 ; a conflagration in the woods near 
Kingſton, which lasted many days, 231. 

Adams, John, declared Preſidcut of the United 
States, 521. 

Agriculture, ſtate of, in Norfolk county, 12; 
Burmuda hundred, 57; near the Cooſooky 
Mountains, 125; Maffachuſetts, 205; Ken- 
derhook Landing, 216 ; near Welmington, 
2593 at W arwick, 277; at Colonel Ihyl- 
man s, 299. 

Alexandria, 336“. 

Alexandria, the only Bank in Virginia at, 12. 

America, inconvenience of public carriages in, 
29 ; low price of land, (5 ; remarks on the 
treaty with Great Britain in 1783, 149, 150; 
obſervation on letters, 659 ; moral and phy- 
ſical education in, 600 ; workmen, their me- 
of living in, 672. 

Americars, their civilities to travellers in gene- 
ral, 16 ; therr attachinent to the i rench, 64; 
their general chara ers 667 ; few natves * 
domeſtic ſervice, 672; their manners Umilar 


to the Fnglth, 673; their holpitality, 677 ; * 


marry young, 6/75. 

Ames, Mr. at Durham, his character, 148. 

Anabaptiſts, raiſe a colony at Rhode Ifland, 
142; their pertecutions,. 153. 

Andover, townſhip of, 201. 

Andrews, Mr. mathematical proſeſſo at Wil- 
liamſhurg college, = 

Anna polis, city of, 131; the reſidence of the 
great officers of {tate of Mary: amd, ibid.; its 
church's, 132; its ſituation, 205; popula- 
tion, ibid.; itate-houle, deteription ot, ibid.; 
its coſt, ibid.; the college, 296 ; its endow- 
ment, ibid.; ſociety and hoſpitality. of the 
city, ibid. | 

Ana Arundel, county of, 297 ; its population, 
ibid.; its produce and market, ibid. 

Arſenals, of the United Btates, at Springficld, 

208 ; at Welt Point, 211. 


— 


B. 


Baltimore, deſcription of its buildings, 130 ; its 


trade, ibid.; its population, ibid. 

Banks, three at Boſton, one at Salem, one at 
Newbury Point, 160; their capitals. and di- 
vividends, 161 ; one at Hudſon, 219; one at 
Wilmington, 266; three at Pennſylvania, 
274; their capitals and dividends, 375; two 
at New York, 463 ; their capitals and divi- 
dends, ibid. 

Beef, ſalt, price of at Kinderhook landing, 217, 

Belvidere, account of the town of, 417 ; its po- 
pulation, ibid.; price of land, 418. 

Bethlehem, townſhip of, 211; its population, 
401 ; revenues, 492. 

Beverley, Colonel, a tavern-keeper, 201. 

Bird, Ordinary, account of, 68. 

Block Hland., tamous for cheeſe, 140. 

Bogardus, Mr. his character, 224 ; deſcription 
of his houſe and farm, ibid. ; cultivation of 
his land, 227; remarkable phenomenon on 
his eſtate, ibid. 
loſton, Port of, its exports, 159; imports, 1H. : 
number of v eſſels in the port, 160 ; Author's 
third viſt t0,—remarks on the preüdent 6 re- 
ſignation, 201; remarks on the commerce of 
Fngland and Ainerics, 203; author's final 
departure from, 294. 

Botetourt, Lord, former Governor of Virginia, 
ſtatue to his memory at Williamſburg, 24; 
much distigured, ibid. 

Bourgignon, M. Pourchereſſe, character of, 208. 

Bradtord, William, Attorney-general of Penn- 
lylvania, 340. 

Brandy-W ine, village of, 250; famous for its 
mills, ibid ; particular deſcription of one, 
251; labourers moſtly Iriſh and Engliſh, 253; 
a m- inuſactory tor printing linens, 255, 

Brandy-VW ine Kiver, po 

Brandy Wine Creek, * 

Brenttord, townthip ti in * county of Eſſex, 
201; a large manutactory cf ſhoes, ibid. 


Brito] 


> 
= ö p An = 8 
— — — —— 2 


INDEX. 


Briſtol County, its ſize and population, 148. 
Brookfield, near, a great quantity of potatoes 
are raiſed, 206; numbers of cattle reared, ib.; 
general produce, ib. 7 
Burr, Colonel, his friendſhip for the author, 467. 
Buſh Town, 344“. ' 


C. 


Caroline county, 293. 1 

Carrol, Mr. deſcription of his manſion near Elli- 
cot's Mill, 128; at Annapolis, 296. 

Caſtle Iſland, near Boſton, its fortifications, 186. 

Centerville, chief town of Queen Ann's county, 
288; its ſituation, ib. ; population, ib. ; 

church aud priſon, ib. 

Charleſtown; in Virginia, deſcription of, - 106 ; 
its inhabitants, ib. ; its produce, 107 ; ſchools, 

ib. ;- price of learning, ib.; churches, ib. 

Chatham, village of, 424. 

Chefter, chief city of the county of the ſame 

name, 247 ; here the firſt colonial afſembly 
- was held, ib. ; its population, 248 ; its cul- 
tivation, ib. 

Theſter, chief town in the county of Kent, 279; 

a college, 1b. ; its eſtabliſhment, ib. ; houſes, 
280 ; courts of judicature, ib. ; manner of ad- 
miniſtering juſtice, -281 ; robberies very fre- 
quent, 281 ; the cauſe aſſigned, 1b. ; account 
cf its priſon, 283; poor-houſe for the county, 
284 ; expence of, ib. ; regular market, 287. 

Chevaller -M. from Rochefort, account of his 
corn-mill at Richmond, 37. 

Chew, Benjamin, of Philadelphia, author's re- 
ſpe& for him-and his family, 334 ; his houle 
at Germantown the ſeat of an important ac- 
tion in 1777, 592. 

Child-bearing, uncommon inſtance of, 249. 

Chriſtiana River, 257. 

Chriſtianbrown, farm account of, 413; its pro- 
duce, 1b. 

Church-hill, deſcription of the village of, 288 ; 
its churches, ib. 

Clement's Tavern, account of, 394. 

Coal-mine, account of Meſſrs. Graham and 
Slavan's, 63. of 

Coddington, Dr. his baniſhment for religious 
tenets, 141; purchaſed from the Indians 

' Aquidneck, now called Rhode Iſland, 142. 

Cooke, Mr. at Annapolis, his character, 296. 

Cooſooky Mountains, their cultivation, 123; 
price of land, ib. 

Copper-mine, deſcription of, 244. 

Conſtitutions of the Union, and of the various 
States, 652. k 


D. 


Dandridge, Mr. travelling companion of the au- 
thor, 101. 


Delaware, State of, 266; its extent, ib. ; con- 


ſtitution and laws, 267 ; its population, 269; 
churches, ib. ; exports, ib. ; mode of taxa- 
tion, 270; amount of taxes, 271. 

De Witt, a phyſician, deſcendant of John De 
Witt, his character, 230. 


| Dickiſon, General, his large gift, 263. 


Diſmal-ſwamp, canal forming at, 7; its length, 
ib ; fragments of trees found here, 118. 
Dixes, Mr. 306. 


| Dorcheſter, county of, 292; its produce, ib. 


Dover, town of, ſeat of the government of the 
State of Delaware, 272. 

Dover Coal-mine, deſcription of 63; the farm 
and purchaſe, 1b. ; ſoil moſtly ſand-ſtone, 119. 

Drunkenneſs, the common vice of the inferior 
Americans, 666. 

Dupleſſis, M. a French officer of valour, 243. 

Duties, Tariff of, 653. 


E. 


Eafton, city of, the capital of the county of 
Northampton, 414; its ſituation, ibid; its 
population, 415; trade, ib. ; mills and pro- 
duce, ib. : 

Eddy, Thomas, at New York, his character, 
464, 465. 

Elk Town, 352“. 

Ellicot's Mill, account of the village of, 128. 

Elizabeth's River, 4. 

Erancy Ifland, 4. 

Euſtis, Dr. of Boſton, the Author's high opini- 
on of, 204. 

Exeter, its ſituation and buildings, 198; its in- 
habitants, ib, ; an accademy, ib. 


F. 


Faubonne, M. de, account of, 673. 

Fayette, La, a marble buft erected to his me- 
mory at Richmond, 32. 

Fell's Point, 130. 

Federal City, origin, hiſtory, and deſcription, 312. 

Fever, the dreadtul effects of the yellow, at Nor- 
folk, 6. 

Fine on phyſicians inoculating without the per- 
miſſion of the juſtices, 40. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, his patriotic ſpeech on 
the adoption of the conſtitution, 404. 

Fredericktown, the capital of Frederick county, 
124; its ſituation, ib. ; population, 125; 
produce, ib. 


6 INDEX. 


Freehold, townſhip of, 220. 

Frey, Mr. a German, deſcription of his inn, 
land, and purchaſe, 96, 97. 

Frigates, expence of building, 627. 

Friſh, John, a Quaker, account of his farming, 

137; purchaſes of his land, ib.; quantity aud 

price of his cheeſe, ib. 

Fuckenhoe Creek, 64. 


* 


G. 


Callatin, Mr. his opinion of the ſinances of the 
United States, 556, 569. 

Gaming, the ruling paſſion of the Virginians, 
393 tables publicly kept, and particularly at 
Richmond, ib.; the proſeſſion of bank-holders 
cavied, becauſe profitable, 40; murders fre- 
quently enſue, ib. 

Genet, M, recalled by France, 515. 

Germantown, in the of Philadelphia, de- 
ſcription of the village of, 391 ; its extent and 
* gy ib. ; its cultivation, ib. ; manu- 
factory, churches, and ſchools, 392. 

Georgetown, 331. 

Gilpin, Mr. a reſpectable merchant in Philadel- 
phia, deſcription of his paper-mill on Brandy- 
wine Creek, 256; of his houſe, 257 ; the 
method of working his mill, and quantity 
made, ib. 

Glouceſter River, 21. 

Gnadenthal Farm, account of, 413; its pro- 
duce, ib. 

Goochland Court-houſe, account of, 64; de- 
ſcription of a court-day, ib.; the attachment 
of the natives to the French, ib. ; remarks on 
them ia general, 65, 66. 

Grant, Mr. 1; on hoard his veſſel the Author 
proceeds from Charleſtown to Norfolk, ib. ; 
particulars of the voyage, ib. 

Gray's Ferry and Toll-houſe, account of, 246. 

Guillemard, Mr. and the Author, meet at Nor- 
folk, 18; at Richmond, 60 ; from thence go 
together to the mountains, 62; he proceeds 
from Newport to providence by land, 140. 


H. 


Hacketſtown, deſcription of the village of, 420 ; 
its population, ib. ; its produce, ib. 

Hadley, canal at, deſcribed, 210. 

Hamilton, Mr. a federaliſt and eminent barriſter 
at New York, character of, 467. 

Hampton, mail.from Norfolk to, the uſual con- 
veyance of travellers, 18; bad accommoda- 
tions, 19; its exports, ib. ; cuſtom-houſe 
now united to that of Norfolk, ib. 

Vor. II. 


| 


| 


Harper's Ferry, 169 ;” granite fouhd-at, 120. 

Haverhill, deſcription of the town of, 200 ; 
ſhip-building, 1b. ; its population, ib. 

Havre de Grace, 347*. | 

Helt, Mr. his account of the exports from Ber- 
mudas Hundred, or City Point, 59 ; remarks 
on it, 60. 

Hefliaa Fly, damage done by the, 276, 286. 

Hope, Major, at Belvidere, his eſtate, 418 ; for- 
merly proprietor of all the land near there, 
ib. ; price of his purchaſe, ib. 
Horſes, great loſs of thoſe ſent from Virginia by 
the Engliſh againſt the French lands, 11. 
Howard, Colonel, at Baltimore, bis lands let on 
building leafes, 130; deſcription of his houſe, 
131 ; his character, ib. 

Hudſon, deſciiptign of the town of, 217; its 
population moſtly Dutch, ib.; its production, 
trade, and ſhipping, 218; its exports, 219. 


I. 


Jefferſon, Mr. deſcription of his beautiful ſeat 
at Monticello, 69, 70; the culture and ma- 
nagement of his land, 72, 73; its produce, 
74 ; bis character, 77 to 80 inclufive. 

Indian Corn, price of at Marlborough, 205 ; 
near Br „ 206; at Weſtfield, 211; 
Stockbridge, 212; New Pattz, 233; Brandy- 
wine Mills, 254. 

Iron, fingular account of an, between Cheſter 
and Wilmington, 248. 

Inoculation, reaſons of the Virginians againſt, 


41. 
K. 


Katſkill, account of the town of, 224; its ſitua- 
ation, 225 ; firſt ſettlers Dutch, 226 ; its cul- 
tivation, 227. 

Kent, county of, 287 ; its population, ib. 

Kent Iſland, deſcription of, 294; its inhabi- 
tant, ib. 

Keyflel Town, account of, 93; its population, 
94. 

Kinderhook, in the State of New York, 216; 
its inhabitants moſtly Low Dutch, ib. ; par- 
tial to their own habits, ib. ; cultivation of 
land, ib. 

Kinderhook landing, 216 ; deſcription of the 
village of, 217. 

Kingſton, chief town in Ulſter county, 229; 
its then population, ib.; rebuilt next year, 
230; burned by General Vaughan in 1777, 
ib. ; 230; inhabitapts moſtly ach, ib. ; its 
traffic, 232. ; 

Kingſbridge, in the Iſland of New York, 248. 

Knox, General, à friend of the Author's, his 
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ſecond arrival at his eſtate, with remarks 
; thereon, 179, 180; quits it, and returns by 
ſea to Boſton, 184. 

Koſcioſko, General, employed in the army of 
General Gates at Saratoga, 468; Author's 
opinion of and friendſhip tor, ib. 

Ky f. in the Green Mountain, townſhip 
of, 211. 


L. 

Labour, price of at Norfolk, 14; at Woodſtock, 
100; at Stonmngtown, 137; near Haver- 

hill, 200; at Marlborough, 205; Spring- 
field, 207; Weſtfield, 211; at Stockbridge, 
212; at Kenderhook; 216; at Hudſon, 219; 
Katftill, 225; New Pattz, 233; in Queen 
Ann's county, 288. 

Land, price of, at Norfolk, 13; 3 at William: 
bares 27 ; at Staunton, 89; at Keytlcltown, 
93 ; Shenandoah Valley, 98 ; at Woodſtock, 
100 ; near Harper's erry, 123 at Ston- 

.  ningtown, 137 ; near Haverhill, 200 ; near 

Brook field, 206 ; at ingfield, 207; at 

Kyrningham, 211; at Kinderkook, 216; at 

Sperenza, 220; near Katſkill, 223; at Kingf- 

ton, 230; at New Pattz, 233. 

— produce of the, at Norfolk, 6, 7; at 

. Willianfburg, 27; at Staunton, 89; at Fre- 
dericktown. 125 ; at Stonningtown, . at 
Matlborough, 205; near Brookfield, 206; 
at Weſtfield, 211; 
Ann's county, 288. 

Law, Mr. 336“. 

Jaws, of the State of Virginia, againſt gaming, 

39 againſt inoculation, 40. 


Lea, Thomas, his opinion on er a corn. | 


mill, 253. 

1 chigh Mountains, account of, 397, 422. 

Lame: ſtone, value of, at New York} 231. 

Lindſey, Major, William, Commiſſioner of Cuſ- 
tom houſe at Norfolk, 17; his civilities to 
the Author, ib. 

Livingſton, Edmund, his character as a politi- 

cian, 467, 468. 

* — Meſſrs. of New. Vork, proprietors 
of the town of Sperenza, 220. 

London, in the Green Mountains, townſhip of, 
211. 

Long Ifland, ain of, 466; its popula- 

tion, ib. 

Lowel, Adjutant-general, his conduct to the 
Author, 242. 5 | 

Lownes, Caleb, character of, 345, 346. 

Lynam, Mr. a member of congreſs, his charac- 
"er 209. | 


at Kinderhosk, 217; at | 
_ katfkill;; 227; at Cheſter, 286; in Queen 


* 


nn 


M. 


Madiſon, Biſhop, Preſident at the Colle at 
Williamſburg, 25; occupies the chair aig a 
ral and natural philoſophy, ih. ; his ſalary, ih. 


Maine, province of, demands to be ereRed into 
a ſeparate State, 527. 


Mancheſter, deſcription of the village of, 4. 

Manners, delineation of Virginian, 37 to 40, in- 
cluſive. 

Marſhall, Mr. John, the moſt celebrated coun- 
ſellor at Richmond, account of his practice, 
&c. 39 ; his character, 61 

Maryland, State of, houſe robberies frequent, 
281; trials by jury, 282 ; r's rates levied 
in each county of, 285 ; deportation of white 
people. 290 ; the cauſe! afligned, tb: ; fields 
very large, 291-; the reaſon hy „292 — 
tical opinion of its inhabitants, 2931 hiſto 
of the ſtate, 298, 299; why called Maryland, 
298 ; its conſtitution, 300; its taxes, 301; 
qualification for a citizen, 303. | 

general obſervations on, 355“. 

its mineralogy, 362“. 

Maſſachuſetts, religious perſecutions here gave 
birth to the State of Rhode Hand, 141; 
foundation of the State of Maſſachuſetts, 151, 
oppreſſion of the Europeans, 152 ; caufe of 
_ quarrels between Indians and ſettlers, 153; new 
conſtitution 1780, 155; value of a dollar, ih, ; 
qualifications of repreſentatives, 156; freedom 
of religion, 157 ; its public ſehools, 162 to 
165; no ſlaves in this commonwealth, 165; 
ſlaves} in 1778, were 19,000; blacks, in 
1790, were 6,000, 166; its public debt, 
167; public revenues, 168 ; its taxable pro- 
perty, ib. ; dividea into counties, 170; 
police and laws, ih, ; precautions againſt the 
ſmall-pox, ib: ; influenes of the-clergy, ib. 
attention of the legiſlature, 171; power of the 

| Jawyers, 172; ns roads. 173; adminiſtra- 

tion of the poor, 174; military eſtabliſh- 

ments, 1b. ; general ſpirit of the people, 175; 

its exports, 177 ; character of its inhabitants, 
214, 215, 216; necount of an inſurrection, 

555. 
Melhaneck Creek, 69. 

| Merrimack River, 200; deſcription of the bridge 

over it, iÞ. ' 


Merchandize, inſpection of, at Richmond, par- 


ticularly tobacco, alſo on James River, 35; 
pot-aſh at Katſkill, 225, 

Middleton, village of, 276. 

Milford, account of the village of, 60; a depot 
for the com modities of diſtant parts of the 
country, 83. 

Military Eſtabliſnment, of the United States, 


619, 620 ; 


| 


{ 
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619, 620; pay of artillery and engineers, 621; | 


of militia, 623. 

Mills, in Virginia, not good in | was; 9; one 
at Richmond, turns fix pair of ſtones, and pays 
a rent of near 6,000 dollars, 37 ; ſeveral near 
Exeter, 198 ; three erected by Major Provoſt 
in the townſhip of freehold, 221 ; ſixty to 
eighty at Brandywine, 250. 

Mineralogical obſervations, 118, 119, 243, 244. 

Montgomery Fort, 242. 

* the beautiful ſeat of Mr. Jefferſon, 

9, 70. 

Moravians, details reſpecting them, 397 to 401; 
ſettle at the town of Bethlehem, ib. ;- account 
of the ſociety, 403 to 407 ; their religion, ib. ; 
marrjages, 408, 409, 410; all Germans or 
deſcendants of Germans, 411. 

Morriſtown, the capital of Morris county, 423 ; 
its population, 424 ; churches, ib. 

Murders, common at the gaming-houſes; which 
are publicly kept in Virginia, 39, 40. 

Muſkinigunk Creek, 421. 


N. 

Nazareth, a Moravian ſociety, account of, 412; 
its population, ib. 

Negro, deſcription of a white, 133, 134. 

Nelſon, General's houſe at Yorktown, head- 
quarters of Lord Cornwallis, 20 ; remains 
unrepaired, ib. 

Newark, deſcription of the village of, 425. 

Newburg, in Ulſter county, its population and 
cultivation, 234; its ſhipping, ib.; great 
quantity of butter ſhipped from, 235. 

Newcaſtle, town of, its houſes, ib. ; popula- 
tion, 274. ; 4 

New Harapſhire, its conſtitution, laws, and 
commerce, 188 to 192, incluſive ; its taxes, 
192 ; roads, 193; its produce, 194; its ton- 
nage and population, 1b. ; its ſchools, ' 196; 
militia, ib. 

New Jerſey, hiftorical account of, 425, 426; its 
conſtitution and laws, 427 to 433, inclufive; 
its commerce 434, 435. 

Newmarket, deſcription of, 97. 

New Pattz, inhabitants of French extraction, 
232; their religion, 233; ſlaves allowed, and 
price of ſlaves, ib. ; lands moſtly meadow, 
ib. ; culture and produce, ib.; ſcarcity of 
water, 234. 

Newport, Author's arrival at, 140; ſalubrity 
of the air, 1b. ; tombſtones, ib. 

Newſpapers, printed at Staunton and Wincheſ- 
ter, 91; numerous in America in general, 666. 

Newtown, deſcription of, 101. 

New Windſor, in Orange county, 235; de- 
ſcription of the town ot, ib.; its houſes, ib. ; 


head-quarters of Genecal W athington in 1779, 
ib. 

New York Ifland, a college for Preſbyterians, 
235, 

New York,” Author's arrival at, 135; hiſtory 
of the State of, 437; of the colony, 437, 433; 
its preſent conſtitution, 438 to 441; its taxes, 
441 to 444; its civil laws, 444 to 446 ; its 
criminal laws, 446, 447 ; its ſchools, 447 to 
449 ; ſlavery, 449 to 451; its militia, 451, 
452 ; its finances, 453 ; trade and commerce, 
453 to 456 ; deſcription of the city and its 
population, 456 to 459; its hoſpitals and 
public charities, 460 to 463 ; its banks, 463 ; 
its priſons, 464, 465; deſcription ef the 
country around, 465; political opinions, 466 ; 
medical ſociety, 665. 

Nicklin, Mr. defoription of his villa, 390 ; price 
of its purchaſe, ib. . 

Niemcewiez, a friend of the great Koſcioſko, 
wounded in the memorable affair of Saratoga, 
469; his character, ib. 

Norfolk County, its fize and population, 148. 

Norfolk, Author's arrival at the town of, 2; 
deſcription of 4; burned by Lord Dunmore 
when Governor of Virginia, ib. ; damage in 
ſo doing, ib. ; unhealthineſs of the town, 6; 
its great trade, ib. ; exports, 8; ſmuggling 
partly prohibited, 10; animoſities between 
the Engliſh merchants and Conſul, II; prices 
of veſſels, 13; mar ſchools, ib. ; courts 
of juſtice, 14; tan-pit and rope-walk de- 
ſcnbed, ib.; deſcription of the country 
around, 15; its churches, 17; moſt of the 
coloniſts from St. Domingo ſettled here, ib. ; 
the cauſe, ib. ; generoſity of the natives, ib. 

Northgarden Mountains, account of, 86; wine 
made at, 87. 

North River, account of, 236; Weſt Point, its 
rarroweſt paſſage, where General Arnold in- 
tended” to betray General Clinton, 237 ; its 

ſtrong fortifications, ib.; is the ſtation of the 

corps of artilleriſts and engineers of the United 

Statcs, 238 : an arſenal, 24t. | 


O. 


| Olive, Mr. deſcripton of his villa and pleaſure- 
grounds, 465. 

Opoſſum, deſcription of an, 421. 

Oſborne's, a village between Richmond and Pe- 
terſburg, 54. | 

Oxen, price of a pair at Williamſburg, 27; 

| "Brookfield, 206; at Weſtfield, 211; at Stock- 
bridge, 212; at New Windſor, 236; at. 
Springhoule, 394. | 

Oxtordforge, 419. 


182 Palmer, 
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P. 


Palmer, 207; its fituation and culture, ib. 

Paſſaik River, deſcription of, 435. 

Patterſon, William, one of the judges of the ſu- 

preme court, his character, 436. 

Patterſon, town of, 435. 

Patuxent River, 148; the bridge, five miles from 
Providence, is the boundary of the State of 
Rhode Iſland, ib.; its cotton-works, founde- 
ries, anchor-forges, &c. ib. 

Peale, Mr. his muſeum of minerals and animals, 

385. 

Peatſon's Inn, account os 97. 

Penn, William, his patent, 322; his arrival on 
the banks of the Delaware, ib.; ; frames the 
conſtitution in 1682, 324; in in 1683, 
tb. ; a diſpute with Lord Baltimore, and re- 
turns to England, ib. ; arrives in 1699, and 
reſumes his government, 325 ; in 1701, fixed 
the conſtitution till the revolution, ib. 

Pennſylvania, State of, its origin, 321 to 325, 
incluſive; its conſtitution after the revolu- 
tion, 226, 327 ; the number of its a- 
tives in 1789, $26; the preſent conſtitution 
of 1790, and its — 327, 328; its 
laws and courts of judicature, 329, 330, 331; 
code of civil — 331 to 336; its criming) 
laws and priſons, 336 to 339 : the labour and 


may Aer of priſoners, 339 to 346 ; pri- 


ſons ſubject to a committee, 346 ; of whom 
couſtituted, 347; table of the numbers and 
claſſes of convicts, 349 ; obſervations thereon, 
350; its police laws, 351, 352, 353; milita 
laws, 353, 354; laws relative to the adminiſ- 
tration, 354, 355, 356 relative to ſinance, 356 
to 360; ref] the ſtate of public lands, 
360 to 364; commerce of Pennſylvania, 364. 
Peterſburg, town of, 54; its uce, ib. ; ex- 
ports, 1b. ; corn-mills, 55; no church, 56. 
Philadelphia, Author's e at the city of, 
133 ; its foundation, 323; its population in 
1684, ib. ; in 1685, ib. ; its freedom of reli- 
gion, ib. ; exports, 365 to 368 ; to where ex- 
ported, and cke eir value, 369; duties paid at 
he cuſtomhoule, 370 account of veſſels ar- 
rived and failed from the port, ib. ; price of 
freight, 37t ; rates of inſurance, .372, 373; 
price of ſhip-building, ib. ; deſcription of the 
city, its hoſpitals, markets, &c, 376 to 381, 
incluſive; its taxes, 381 ; pri ce of labour, 
382; manners of its 4 — and amuſe- 
ments, 383 to 386; places of w 387 ; 
' ſchools, ib. ; Author quits this city, 390; 
account of the return of . the militia. from 
Pittſburg, 633, 634. 
Phyſicians, i In Vi irginia, badly paid, 39. 


| 


Piſqueſi Creek, 416, 420. 

Planks, price of, at Katſkill, 226. 

Plume, r. account of his rope-walk and tan- 
pits, 14. 

Poor's Rate, firſt introduced into Virginia from 
England, 28. 

Poplar Spring, 126. 

— deſcription of the town of, 5; a 
ſmall market and church, 6; communica- 
tion from to Norfolk, 15; temperature of 
the air, 16; its ex 193 ; imports, ib, ; 
houſes moſtly of wood, 199. 

Potaſh, price of, at Katſkill, 225. 

Poughkeepfic, famous for horſe-racing, 226. 

Potomack, falls of, 334*. 

Preſqu'ile, the plantation of Mr. Davies Ran- 

ao ph, at City Point or Burmuda's hundred, 

56; his dwelli mg-houſe, 57; his judicial ma- 

nagement and — ib. his ſale of fiſh, 

58 ; his price of the plantation, &c. which | is 

for ale, ib. 


Prevoſt, Major, ſon of the General, deſcription 


of his houſe and family, 220 ; has erected 
three mills, 221. 
Providence, town of, 146; its trade, 143 ; ex- 


ports, ib. ; manufatory of cannons and an- 
chors, ib. 


Providence Plantation, in Rhode Ifland, fo 
named by Roger Williams after his baniſh- 
ment, 141 ; its trade and exports, 143. 


o 
Q. 


Quakers, raiſe a colony at Rhode Iſland, 142; 
their perſecùtions, 143; in no part of Ame- 
rica retain flaves, Author's high opinion of, 
670, 671. 

Quakerſtown, account of the village of, 395 ; 
its population, ib. ;. its produce, ib. 

Queen Ann's County, its ſoil and cultivation, 
288; its population, 292. 

Queenſtown, deſcription of, 294. 


R. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, His extenfive grants in Vir- 
ginia, from Queen Elizabeth, 50; his misfor- 
tunes, and the loſs of bis colonies, 51. 

Randolph, Edmond, a counſellor at Richmond, 
38. 

Redout creek, 229. 

Religious perſecutions, R 
Peder Coddington, 
baptiſts, 142. 

Reynard, Mr. a tavern keeper, 
'Lo civility to the Author, ib. 


oger Williams, 141; 
ib; Quakers and Ana- 


his farm, 422; 
Rhode 
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Rhode Uſand, ſtate of, 14t ; its legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly, 142; its laws, 144; its taxes, 144, 
145 ; its priſon, 146. 

Richmond, deſcription of the town of, 30; of 
the capitol, 31; coſt of its building, ib. ; fta- 
tue of Genera) Waſhington, done by Houdon, 
a native of France, 32; a marble buſt of 
Monf. La Fayette, by the ſame artiſt, ib. ; 
its population and trade, ib. ; its merchants 
deal in bills of exchange, 33; great uſury, ib. ; 
Author's departure from, 53 ; deſcription of 
the bridge, ib. 

Richmond canal, defcription of, 34. 

Rieux, Plumard de, intereſting account of, 67; 
price of his land, &c. 68. | 
Roads, how repaired, in Virginia, 48; in the 
ſtate of Maffachuſetts, 173; in the ſtate of 

Pennſylvania, 355. 

Roanoke, ifle of, 5t* 

Rochefontdine, Monſ. de, accommodates the 
Author and Mr. Guillemard with a barge, 
241. 

Rockfiſh mountain, deſcription of, 87; a bad 
inn, ib, 

Rouere, Mon. a diſtreſſed Frenchman, relieved 

by Major Prevoſt, 221; purchaſes a ſmall 
farm at Hudſon, and ſettles there, 222; his 
character, ib. ; 

Ruſh, Dr. of Philadelphia, character of, 379. 

Ruſſe), in the green mountains, townſhip of, 
211, 


8. 


Sagodus creek, 229. 

Sedgwick, Mr. a member of the United States, 
counſel for faves, 166 ; his plea, ib. ; meets 
the Author at Stockbridge, 212. 

Seight, Mr. a lawyer at Newburg, his civilities 
to the Author, 236. 

Semes, a negro, 30 or 35 years of age, learned 
to write and read unaided, 15, 

Shenandoah, valley and river of, 97. 

Sheriffs, of all the counties, collectors of all the 
taxes, 47; their ſecurity and commiſſion, ib. 

Ship- building, price of, at Norfolk, 13; at Ha- 
vethill, 200; at Hudſon, 218; at Katſhill, 
226; at Philadelphia, 373. 

Smith, Colonel, a ſhopkeeper at Springfield, ac- 
count of his caſt iron manufactory, 209. 

Societies, account of the different, in America, 
669. 

Somerſet, county of, 292; its produce; ib. 


Sperenza, account of the town of, 219; the 


property of Meſſ. Livingſtons, ib. 
Springs, mineral, in the neighbourhood of 
Staunton, 90 ; ſweet in the county of Bote- 


| 
N 


| 


1 


tourt, 91; quite cold at James river, ib. ; 
mineral near Hacketſtown, 420. 


Springfield, deſcription of the village of, 207; 


its produce, ib.; an arſenal and magazines, 


208 ; its trade and manufactories, 209, 
Springfield, Weſt, account of the townſhip of, 
210; its population, ib.; its produce, ib. 
Staunton, deſcription of, 89; its houſes, 89 z 
its population, 91; tan-yard and market, 
tb. ; Preſbyterian church, 92 ; its inhabitants 
fond of gaming, ib.; manners of the people 

ſimilar to thoſe of Richmond, 93. | 

Stockbridge, deſcription of the town of, 212; 
its cultivation and produce, ib. ; fervants” 
wages, ib. : 

Stonningtown, a ſea-port in Connecticut, 136; 
its extent and population, ib.; famous for 
cheeſe, ib.; its Laa tolerably good, 137; its 
produce, 138; a ſmall fiſhery, ib.; tax for 
ſchools, 139; admiration of the French, ib. 

Sony point, which General Wayne took from 
the Engliſh at the point of the bayonet, 243. 

Suffex, population of the county of, 422. 


T. 


Talbot, county of, 292; ite produce, ibid. 


Taxes, account of the, at Williamſburg, 27; 
in Virginia, 46; at Rhode Iſland, 144, 145; 
in the State of Maſſachuſetts, 170; in the 
State of Delaware, 269 to 271 ; at Maryland, 
301, 302; in the State of Penſylvania, 356, 
357; Philadelphia, 381; at Bethlehem, 401 ; 
at New York, 441 to 444. 

Thayer, Mr. at Providence, a friend of the Au- 
thors, 146 ; his character, 147; a lineal de- 
ſcendant of Roger Williams the founder of 
Providence plantation, 147; his houſe on the 
fame ſpot that bis progenitor cut dowa the 
firſt free and erected the firſt hut, ibid. 

Thomas, Mr. late French Conſul at Baltimore, 
anecdote of, 128. 

Thomaſtown, in the county of Lincoln, Au- 
thor's ſecond arrival at, 123. 

Thylman, Colonel, account of his houſe, 289 ; 
its ſituation, ib. ; cultivation-of his land, ib. ; 
his character, 294. 

Tobacco, culture of, at W ood's tavern, 84, 85, 
86; near Frederickſtown, 125; near South- 
river, 304. 

Trade, compariſon of. the, between Norfolk 

and Portſmouth, 5. 

Trees, ſpecies of, at Yorktown, 19; at Wil- 
liamfburg, 23; in Virginia, 121; on Dr. 
Warton's farm, 259; in the county of Dor- 
cheſter, 293; near Belvidere, 419. 1 

an 
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Van Groſbeck, Mr. his character, 230; an in- 
timate friend of Colonel Burr's, 231. 

Vermont, its population, 195. 

Werplanck point, on the eaſt ſide of the North 
river, 243; near this place the union of the 
French and American armies was formed in 
1781, ib. 

Verplanck, Mr. at V 
friendly reception of the Author, 242. 

Virginia, ſlave laws milder than in other coun- 
tries, 43; its courts of juſtice, 43; public 
debt, 44; injudicious grants of lands, 45; 
unprovided with arms for its militia, 48; 

ſchools about to be erected, 'ib.; qualifica- 
tions of the candidates for:the houſe of dele- 
tes, 49; governors, juſtices of the peace, 
'&c. 50; religion, its freedom, ib,; extenſive 
t of Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter Ra- 
eigh, ib.; mon negroes in greater num- 
= than fora or Carolina, 82; general 
.obſervations, -111, 112; its exports, 114; 
its population, 115; its extent, 1b. ; charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, 117; its canals, 121; 
roads, ib. 


Virginians, their veneration for the French ar- 


my, 29; their politeneſs and civility to each 
other, 37; character of the, 117. 


U. 


United States, fituation of, previous to the year 
1787, 470, 471, 472; its conſtitution, 472 
to 485; no religious teſt required, ib.; de- 
bates in the convention of the ſeveral ſtates on 
the adoption of the conſtitution, 497 to 501; 

table of the periods when the ſeveral ſtates 
accepted it, and how it paſſed the different 
conventions, 502; new articles propoſed to 
be added to the convention and ſubmitted to 
the ſtates, 502, 503, 504; general obſerva- 
vations on the conſtitution, 595 to 510 inclu- 
ſive; ſtate of parties from the adoption of 
the conftitution to the preſent period, 511 to 
527; ſtates added fince, 527; election of pre- 
fident and vice preſident, 528, 529; laws re- 
lative to that election, 529 to 532; including 
ſtates in which: the electors are named by the 
people, 583; and by the legiſlature, ib.; re- 
marks on the ſame, 533, 534, 535; ſummary 
account of the choice of preſident, 536; of 
vice preſident, 537; the ceremony of, 538; 
departments of the exccutive power in the go- 
verument, 539; it, judicature, 539, 540, 541; 


erplanck point, his un- 


its eriminal juriſprudence, 541 to $43; its 
civil juriſprudence, 543, 544; department of 
the ſtate, 543 to 549; finances, their hiſtory 
and preſent ſituation, tax, revenues, &c. 
549 to 559; its debts, 558 ; its banks, 559 
to 564; Author's opinion of, 561 ; ſtatement 
of the affairs of, 563; its dividends and prices 
of funds, 564; table of 564, 565, 
566; its duties and drawbacks in general, 
567; on wines and ſpirits, 571; on various 
articles, 571 to 574; including exports and 
imports to England, 582, 595; its commerce, 
583; exports in general, 587, 589; trade, 
597; remarks on its trade, 601 to 608 ; deal- 

* ings in land, 608 to 619; military eſtabliſh- 
ment, 619; of what it conſiſts, 620; pay of 
the, 621; pay of the militia and cavalry, 
623, 624; fortifications, 625; ſums raiſed 
for ſhip building, 620, 627 ; expences of the 
war department, 628 ; its connections with 
the Indians, 635 to 638; the trade with them 
and capital employed, 638; civilization of 

the neighbouring Indians, 641; naturaliza- 
tion in the United States, 642 to 644; enu- 

. meration and population, 645 ; extent of its 
territory, 646 ; its coin and diviſion of monies, 
648, 649; climate, 652: its effects on the 
inhabitants, ib.; common traits of character, 
657 ; obſervations on the cultivation of let- 
ters, 659; education, 660, 661.; obſervations 
by-the Author, 663. 


W. 


Warwick, village of, 276. 

Warton, Doctor's farm, deſcription of, 256; 
its trees, 239; his character, ib.; his ag ti- 
cultural ſyſtem, 260. 

Waſnington, _— a ſtatue to his memory, 
in the capitol at Richmond, 33. 

Well, Mr. account of his revenue from his tim- 
ber, 265. 

Weſtfield, ifs ſoil and population, 211; its ſoil 
moſtly meadow, ib. 

Wheat, produce of, at Stockbridge, 212; at 
' * Kinderhook landing, 217; at Hudſon, 219; 
at Brandywine mills, 253, 

Wheat, produce of, 100 buſhels, 254, 

Williams, Mr. a candidate as member of the 

' houſe of repreſentatives, 213. 

Williams, Roger, a miniſter of the goſpel, ba- 
niſhed from Rhode Iſland to Salem for re- 
hgious principles, 141; again from them to 

Moſhawick, ib. | 


Williams, Mr. at Marlborough, account of his 


family and farm, 205 ; its produce, work- 
men s 


INDEX. 


men's wages, price of land and cultivation, 
ib. ; his politics, 206. 

Williamſburg, deſcription of the village of, 23 ; 
the capital of Virginia, before the revolution, 
ib.; its population, 24; deſcription of the 
ſtate houſe or capitol, ib. ; the college, ib. ; 


deſcription of the houſe and gardens, ib, ; hie. 
character, 246. 
Wood's tavern, 86. 
| Woodſtock, account of the town of, 99; the ca- 
pital of the county of Shenandoah, ib; for- 
merly called Miller's town, ib. ; its trade, ib. ; . 


its income, ib.; price of education, 25; hoſ- 
pital for lunatics, 26; culture of lands, ib.; 
its produce, 27; inattention to manuring the 
ſoil, ib-; market, ib. 
Williamtownſhip, a college, 213. 
Wilmington, city ot, 250; its population, ib. ; 


houſes, ib.; a cotton manulactory eſtabliſh» | 


ing, 255; alſo one for bolting filk, 256, price 
of proviſions, 264; poor houſe, ib. 

Wilmington, port of, 263; its trade, ib. ; its 
market, 1b. ; bank, 266. 

Wincheſter, the capital of Frederick county, 
192; its trade and population, ib. ; its pro- 
duce, 103; more than 20 lawyers in this 
town, 104; churches, priſon, and court 
houſe, ib. ; market and price of meat, 105. 

W oodlands, the ſeat of William Hamilton, 245 ; 


its produce, 100. 


. 

Vates, Mr. travelling companion of the Author, 
303. 

Vork county, its population, 22. 

Vork river, 21. | 

York town,-account of its ſoil, 19; its trees, ib. 

the place where the American war ended, 20; 
General Nelſon's houſe the head quarters of 
Lord Cornwallis, ib. ; deſcription of the vil 
lage of, 21; no trade, ib. ; its population, 
ib. ; was formerly the emporium of all Vir- 

inia, ib.; its exports, 22; no regular mar- 

— ib... 


DITECTIONS TO THE BINDZR. 


Map of the Northern 
of the Southern 


States to face the Title. 
States — page 17. 


The fix Tables, together, at page 652. 


N. B. The Signatures 2 8, 2 T, 2 U, 2X, 2 V, 2 Z, and 3 A, have Duplicates, 


and thoſe follow which are marked with the 


— — — 
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T. Gilt, Printer, Saliſbury-Square. 
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Iaterefling Books publifhed by R. PHILLIPS, No. 71. St. Paul's Church-Yard. 


"A 4 
x TWO NEW AND IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

This day was publiſhed a Second Editibn, price 48. 6d. bound, with the uſual allowance to Schools, 
embelliſhed witha beautiful Frontiſpiece, | 

1. THE BRITISH NEPOS; or YOUTH's MIRROR: Being ſele& Lives of illuſtrious Britons, 
who have been diſtinguiſhed by their virtues, talents, or remarkable progreſs in life, with incidental 
ard practical reflections. Written purpoſely for the uſe of Schools, and carefully adapted to the 
atuations and capacities of Youth,  _ Acer 

By WILLIAM MAVOR, II. D. 
Vicar of Hurley, Berkſhire, and Chaplain to the Earl of Dumfries. 
The follewing Cxrricar, ArrroOBATIONS cannot fail to ſatisfy Parents and Tutors of the Propri 
— Dr. Maver's Britiſh Nepos in the hands of their reſpectiue Children and Pupils, N 
In preſenting this work to the Public, Dr. Mavor has made a valuable and much wanted addi- 
tion to the School 2 To Britiſh Hiſtory, urn and Biography, the attention of the 
Britiſh Youth ought to be awakened ; and while we give Dr. Mavor the praiſe and credit which 
are due to him for his agreeable Biographical Manual, we would recommend it to the Maſters of all 
our reſpectable Schools. It is pleafingly written, and the refleftions interſperſed are calculated to in- 
2 a love of pure and generous principles. Embracing the moſt eventful and important periods of 
liſh, Story, this rich variety of biographical matter muſt prove acceptable to young readers, and 
to ſuch as thirſt for knowledge. The example of the good and wiſe has always confidered as 
' conducive to virtue, and Dr, Mavor's mode of ſtudying biography muſt give it peculiar efficacy. 
| | | : Monthly Review, June. 

« The Biography of illuſtrious men deſerves a more diſtinguiſhed rank than it has hitherto occu - 
pied in the ſyſtem of Britiſh education. We think Dr. Mavor's Nepos has many advantages to re- 
commend it to extenſive circulation. It is compendious, and includes thuſe prominent characters 
of Britiſh excellence with which it is chiefly deſirahle for our Youth to be acquainted. The ſtyle in 
which the Lives are written may juſtly be commended.” Critical Review, April. 

From the plan and execution of this work, I am warranted in giving it a ſtrong recommendation, 
as being moſt admirably calculated to cheriſh the beſt and moſt tri — — in young minds. 
The perſons whoſe memoirs this judicious Biographer has ſelected for the improvement and enter- 
tainment of Young Perſons, are thoſe who have filled vp the moſt important ſtations in Society, 
with the greateſt glory to themſelves and ad to the State. The actions of theſe great men 
are told iu a plain and pleaſing manner, and, what is no ſmall difficulty in a work adapted for 
juvenile capacities, the incidental reflections ſuggeſted by particular circumſtances or traits of cha- 
rater, are fo naturally made, that the reader cannot but feel the effect of the example, with a force 
equal to the pleaſure extited by the ſtory.” TC 

12: Ar 38 Chriftian Spectator, No. IX. 


Alſo by the SAME AUTHOR, and of the ſame Size and Price, 


II. NATURAL HISTORY, for the uſe of Schools; founded on the Linnæan Arrangement of 
Animals; with popular deſcriptions in the manner of Goldſmith and Buffon, 
— 8 by Forty · ſix Copperplates, repreſenting One Hundred and Fifty of the moſt curious 
bjects. 
« Natural Hiſtory is a ſtudy particularly ſuited to Children; it cultivates their talents for obſerva- 
tion, applies to objects within their reach, and to objects which are every day intereſting to them.“ 
| EDpGEeworTH on Practical ation. 


1 Tt is to be regretted that Buffon, with all his excellencies, is abſolutely inadmiſſible into the 
library of a young Lady, both on account of his immodeſty and his impiety. Goldſmith's Hiſtory 
of Animated Nature has many references to a divine Author, It is to be wiſhed that ſome perſon 
would publiſh a new Edition of this Work purified from the indelicate and offenſive parts.” 

Miſs Mon k's Striftures on Female Education. 


III. ROMULUS, or a TRADITION OF ANCIENT TIMES. Tranſlation from the Ger- 
man of AUGUSTUS LA FONTAINE, the moſt eſteemed of the modern German Noveliſts; by 
the Rev. P. Will, Miniſter of the German Congregation, in the Savoy. In Two Volumes duodeci- 
mo. Price Eight Shilling in boards. 


